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chapti:r  xlvii. 

PROM  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  TRUCE,  FOURTEEN  YEARS 
BEFORE  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  DOWN  TO  THE 
BLOCKADE  OF  POTID^EA,  IN  THE  YEAR  BEFORE  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

The  judicial  alterations  effected  at  Athens  by  Pe-  Personal 
riklds  and  EphialtSs,  described   in   the  preceding  ^J'^va. 
chapter,  gave  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  ^e*Athe-* 
direct  jury  functions  and  an  active  interest  in  the  "^  ^^' 

•'      ^  zens — em- 

constitution,  such  as  they  had  never  before  enjoyed ;  w^  of 

the  change  being  at  once  a  mark  of  previous  growth  again  ex- 

of  democratical  sentiment  during  the  past,  and  a  ^^, 

cause  of  its  farther  development  during  the  future.  J^S^*^® 

The  Athenian  people  were  at  this  time  ready  for  J^^] 

personal  exertion  in  all  directions  :  military  service 

on  land  or  sea  was  not  less  conformable  to  their 

dispositions  than  attendance  in  the  ekklesia  or  in 

the  dikastery  at  home.    The  naval  service  espe- 
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cially  was  prosecuted  with  a  degree  of  assiduity 
which  brought  about  continual  improvement  in  skill 
and  efficiency ;  while  the  poorer  citizens,  of  whom  it 
chiefly  consisted,  were  more  exact  in  obedience  and 
discipline  than  any  of  the  more  opulent  persons 
from  whom  the  infantry  or  the  cavalry  were  drawn  \ 
The  maritime  multitude,  in  addition  to  self-confi- 
dence and  courage,  acquired  by  this  laborious  train- 
ing an  increased  skill,  which  placed  the  Athenian 
navy  every  year  more  and  more  above  the  rest  of 
Greece.     And  the  perfection  of  this  force  became 
the  more  indispensable  as  the  Athenian  empire  was 
now  again  confined  to  the  sea  and  seaport  towns ; 
the  reverses  immediately  preceding  the  thirty  years' 
truce  having  broken  up  all  Athenian  land  ascend- 
ency over  Megara,  Boeotia,  and  the  other  conti- 
nental territories  adjoining  to  Attica. 
Chios,  sa-        Themaritimc  confederacy — originally  commenced 
LesboB,       at  Delos  under  the  headship  of  Athens,  but  with  a 
th^oidy^     common  synod  and  deliberative  voice  on  the  part 
oTAth^M,    ^  ®^^  member — had  now  become  transformed  into 
on  the  same  ^  confirmed  empire  on  the  part  of  Athens,  over  the 

footinff  as  r  r  ^ 

theonginai  remaining  states  as   foreign  dependencies;   all  of 
rates  of      them  rendering  tribute  except  Chios,  Samos,  and 
rest^e  ^  Lcsbos.    Thcsc  three  still  remained  on  their  origi- 
tri^mw^*^  nal  footing  of  autonomous  allies,  retaining  their 
armed  force,  ships  and  fortifications,  with  the  obli- 
gation of  furnishing  military  and  naval  aid  whea 
required,  but  not  of  paying  tribute.     The  discon** 
tinuance  of  the  deliberative  synod,  however,  had 
deprived  them  of  their  original  security  against  the 
encroachments  of  Athens.     I  have  already  stated 

^  XenophoD,  Memomb.  m.  5, 18. 
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generally  the  steps  (we  do  not  know  them  in  detail) 
whereby  this  important  change  was  brought  about, 
gradually  and  without  any  violent  revolution — for 
even  the  transfer  of  the  common  treasure  from 
Delos  to  Athens,  which  was  the  most  palpable  sym- 
bol and  evidence  of  the  change,  was  not  an  act  of 
Athenian  violence,  since  it  was  adopted  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Samians.  The  change  resulted 
in  fact  almost  inevitably  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  from  the  eager  activity  of  the 
Athenians  contrasted  with  the  backwardness  and 
aversion  to  personal  service  on  the  part  of  the  al- 
lies. We  must  recollect  that  the  confederacy,  even 
in  its  original  structure,  was  contracted  for  perma- 
nent objects^  and  was  permanently  binding  by  the 
vote  of  its  tnajority,  Hke  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
upon  every  individual  member  ^  It  was  destined 
to  keep  out  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  maintain  the 
police  of  the  ^gean.  Consistently  with  these  ob- 
jects, no  individual  member  could  be  allowed  to 
secede  from  the  confederacy,  and  thus  to  acquire 
the  benefit  of  protection  at  the  cost  of  the  remain- 
der: so  that  when  Naxos  and  other  members  ac- 
tually did  secede,  the  step  was  taken  as  a  revolt, 
and  Athens  only  performed  her  duty  as  president 
of  the  confederacy  in  reducing  them.  By  every 
such  reduction,  as  well  as  by  that  exchange  of  per- 
sonal service  for  money-payment,  which  most  of 
the  alUes  voluntarily  sought,  the  power  of  Athens 
increased)  until  at  length  she  found  herself  with  an 

« 

'  Thueyd.  V.  dO:  about  the  Spartan  confederacy — tlprjfAepov,  Kvptop 
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irresistible  navy  in  the  midst  of  disarmed  tribu- 
taries, none  of  whom  could  escape  from  her  con- 
straining power, — and  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  use 
of  which  was  indispensable  to  them.  The  synod 
of  Delos,  even  if  it  had  not  before  become  partially 
deserted,  must  have  ceased  at  the  time  when  the 
treasure  was  removed  to  Athens — ^probably  about 
460  B.C.,  or  shortly  afterwards. 
Athens  The  relations  between  Athens  and  her  allies  were 

pains  to  in-  thus  materially  changed  by  proceedings  which  gra- 
aSiSwTth  dually  evolved  themselves  and  followed  one  upon 
aeomm  ^^  ^^^  Other  without  any  preconcerted  plan.  She  be- 
interest—  came  an  imperial  or  despot  city,  governing  an  ag- 
lessthe       grcgatc  of  dependent  subjects,  all  without   their 

allies  were  , .  i    •  j      i^j. 

gainers  by  owu  activc  concurrcuce,  and  in  many  cases  doubt- 
tinu^ce  of  l^ss  contrary  to  their  own  sense  of  political  right. 
her  empire,  jj  ^y^g  not  likely  that  they  should  conspire  unani- 
mously to  break  up  the  confederacy,  and  discon- 
tinue the  collection  of  contribution  from  each  of 
the  members  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  at  all  de- 
sirable that  they  should  do  so :  for  while  Greece 
generally  would  have  been  a  great  loser  by  such  a 
proceeding,  the  allies  themselves  would  have  been 
the  greatest  losers  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
have  been  exposed  without  defence  to  the  Persian 
and  Phoenician  fleets.  But  the  Athenians  com- 
mitted the  capital  fault  of  taking  the  whole  alliance 
into  their  own  hands,  and  treating  the  allies  purely 
as  subjects,  without  seeking  to  attach  them  by  any 
form  of  political  incorporation  or  collective  meet- 
ing and  discussion — without  taking  any  pains  to 
maintain  community  of  feeling  with  the  idea  of  a 
joint  interest — without  admitting  any  control,  real 
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or  even  pretended,  over  themselves  as  managers. 
Had  they  attempted  to  do  this,  it  might  have  proved 
difficult  to  accomplish, — so  powerful  was  the  force 
of  geographical  dissemination,  the  tendency  to  iso- 
lated civic  life,  and  the'  repugnance  to  any  perma* 
nent  extramural  obligations,  in  every  Grecian  com- 
munity. But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
made  the  attempt.  Finding  Athens  exalted  by  cir- 
cumstances to  empire,  and  the  allies  degraded  into 
subjects,  the  Athenian  statesmen  grasped  at  the 
exaltation  as  a  matter  of  pride  as  well  as  profit^ : 
nor  did  even  Perikl^s,  the  most  prudent  and  far- 
sighted  of  them,  betray  any  consciousness  tbat  an 
empire  without  the  cement  of  some  all-pervading 
interest  or  attachment,  although  not  practically  op- 
pressive, must  nevertheless  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  become  more  and  more  unpopular,  and  ulti- 
mately to  crumble  in  pieces.  Such  was  the  course 
of  events  which,  if  the  judicious  counsels  of  Peri- 
kl6s  had  been  followed,  might  have  been  postponed, 
though  it  could  not  have  been' averted. 

Instead  of  trying  to  cherish  or  restore  the  feel-  o£°pe^^?J^ 
inM  of  equal  alliance,  Perikl6s  formally  disclaimed  —Athens, 

^  "^  an  imperial 

it.  He  maintained  that  Athens  owed  to  her  sub-  city,  owing 
ject  allies  no  account  of  the  money  received  from  t^the  sub- 
them,  so  long  as  she  performed  her  contract  by  who^n*' 
keeping  away  the  Persian  enemy  and  maintaining  *^^' 
the  safety  of  the  -^gean  waters*.  This  was,  as  he  dirace  and 
represented,  the  obligation  which  Athens  had  un- 
dertaken, and  provided  it  were  faithfully  discharged, 
the  allies  had  no  right  to  ask  questions  or  institute 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  63.  rrjs  dt  7r6Kfas  vfxas  ci/c^r  r^  TifM)fi€v<p  d7r6  rov 
&pX!fUf,  ^€p  iitcams  ayaKKtfrOt,  ^orfOelv,  Ka\  fjkfi  <fivy€iv  tovs  ttovovq,  ff 
^dc  r^ff  TtfAhs  diAK€w,  &c.  '  Plutarch,  PeriklSs,  c.  12. 
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control.  That  it  was  faithfully  discharged  no  on© 
could  deny :  no  ship  of  war  except  that  of  Athens 
and  her  allies  was  ever  seen  between  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  the  iBgean.  An  Athenian 
fleet  of  sixty  triremes  was  kept  on  duty  in  these 
waters,  chiefly  manned  by  Athenian  citizens,  and 
beneficial  as  well  from  the  protection  afforded  to 
commerce  as  for  keeping  the  seaman  in  constant 
pay  and  training  ^  And  such  was  the  effective  su** 
perintendence  maintained,  that  in  the  disastrous 
period  preceding  the  thirty  years'  truce,  when 
Athens  lost  Megara  and  Bceotia,  and  with  difficulty 
recovered  Euboea,  none  of  her  numerous  maritime 
subjects  took  the  opportunity  to  revolt. 

The  total  of  these  distinct  tributary  cities  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  1000,  according  to  a  verse  of 
Aristophanes®,  which  cannot  be  under  the  truth, 
though  it  may  well  be,  and  probably  is,  greatly 
above  the  truth.  The  total  annual  tribute  collected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
probably  also  for  theryears  preceding  it,  is  given  by 
Thucydid^s  at  about  600  talents  ;  of  the  sums  paid 
by  particular  states,  however,  we  have  little  or  no 
information^.  It  was  placed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Hellenotamise  ;    originally  officers  of 

'  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  11.  «  Aristi^han.  Vesp.  70?. 

'  The  island  of  K^'th^  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians  from 
Sparta  in  425  B.C.,  and  the  annual  tribute  then  imposed  upon  it  was 
four  talents  (Thucyd.  iv.  67).  In  the  Inscription  No.  143,  ap.  Boeckh 
Corp.  Inscr.,  we  find  some  names  enumerated  of  tributary  towns  with 
the  amount  of  tribute  opposite  to  each,  but  the  stone  is  too  mpch  da^ 
maged  to  give  us  much  information.  TyTodiza  in  Thrace  paid  1000 
drachms :  some  other  towns,  or  junctions  of  towns,  not  clearly  discer- 
nible, are  rated  at  1000,  2000,  3000  drachms,  one  talent,  and  even  ten 
talents.  This  Inscription  must  be  anterior  to  415  B.C.,  when  the  tri- 
bute was  converted  into  a  ^ve  per  cent,  duty  upon  imports  and  ei^ports : 
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tb^  confederacy,  but  now  removed  from  Deles  to 
Athene,  and    acting   altogether  as   an   Athenian 
treasury-board •     The  sum  total  of  the  Athenian 
revenue*  from  all  sources,  including  this  tribute,  at 
the  begiuning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  stated 
by  Xenophon  at  1000  talents :   customs,  harbour 
and  market-dues,  receipts  from  the  silver-mines  at 
Xiaunum,  rents  of  public  property,  fines  from  judi- 
cial sentences,  a  tax  per  head  upon  slaves,  the  an- 
nual payment  made  by  each  metic,  &c.,  may  have 
made  up  a  larger  sum  than  400  talents ;   which 
sura,  added  to  the  600  talents  from  tribute,  would 
make  the  total  named  by  Xenophon*     But  a  verse 
of  Aristophanes^  during  the  ninth   year   of   the 
Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  422)   gives   the  general 
total  of  that  time  as  ''  nearly  2000  talents  : "  this  is 
in  all  probability  much  above  the  truth,  though  we 
may  well  imagine  that  the  amount  of  tribute-money 
levied  upon  the  allies  may  have  been  augmented 
during  the  interval.    I  think  that  the  alleged  dupli 
cation  of  the  tribute  by  Alkibiad^s,  which  Thucy- 
didds  nowhere  notices,  is  not   borne  out  by  any 

see  Boeekh,  PuUie  Eoon.  of  Athens,  and  his  notes  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  Inseription. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Athens  not  always  to  rate  each  tributary  city 
sipaimtdy,  but  sometimes  to  join  several  in  one  collective  rating ;  pro- 
hMj  ea^  responsible  for  the  rest.  This  seems  to  have  provoked  oc- 
casional remonstrances  from  the  allies,  in  some  of  which  the  rhetor 
Antipho  was  employed  to  furnish  the  speech  which  the  complainants 
pponounced  before  the  dikastery:  see  Antipho  ap.  Harpokration,  v. 
*Aw6ra^ — Sm^cXccr.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  orations 
oomposed  by  Antipho  for  the  Samothrakians  and  Lindians  (the  latter 
inhabiting  one  of  the  three  separate  towns  in  the  island  of  Rhodes) 
have  not  been  preserved. 

'  Xenophon,  Anab.  vii.  \.  27,  ov  futov  ;(cXta>i'  raXaPToav:  compare 
Boeckh,  Public.  Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  7,  15, 19. 

'  Aristophan.  Vesp.  660.  r^iSavr  ^yyifi  bio^ikia. 
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good  evidence,  nor  can  I  believe  that  it  ever  reached 
the  sum  of  1200  talents".     Whatever  may  have 

'  Very  excellent  writers  on  Athenian  antiquity  (Boeekh,  Public 
Econ.  of  Athens,  c.  15,  19,  b.  iii.;  Schomann,  Antiq.  J.  P.  Att.  sect. 
Ixxiv. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gr.  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect.  157:  compare 
however  a  passage  in  Boeckb,  ch.  \7,  p.  421,  Eng.  transl.,  .where  he 
seems  to  be  of  an  opposite  opinion)  accept  this  statement,  that  the  tri- 
bute levied  by  Athens  upon  her  allies  was  doubled  some  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (at  which  time  it  was  600 
talents),  and  that  it  came  to  amount  to  1200  talents.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  follow  them,  upon  evidence  no  stronger  than  ^schinls  (Fals. 
Leg.  c.  54.  p.  301),  Andokid^s  (De  Pace,  c.  1.  s.  9),  and  Pseudo-Ando- 
kid^s,  cont.  Alkib.  s.  11. 

Both  Andokid^,  and  ^schinSs  who  seems  to  copy  him,  profess  to 
furnish  a  general  but  brief  sketch  of  Athenian  lustoiy  for  the  century 
succeeding  the  Persian  invasion.  But  both  are  so  full  of  historical 
and  chronological  inaccuracies,  that  we  can  hardly  accept  their  author- 
ity, when  opposed  by  any  negative  probabilities,  as  sufficient  for  an  im- 
portant matter  of  fact.  In  a  note  on  the  chapter  immediately  preceding, 
I  have  already  touched  upon  their  extraordinary  looseness  of  statement 
— pointed  out  by  various  commentators,  among  them  particularly  by 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton :  see  above,  chap.  xlv.  note  ^  p.  413-415  in  the 
preceding  volume. 

The  assertion  therefore  that  the  tribute  from  the  Athenian  alUes  was 
raised  to  a  sum  of  1200  talents  annually,  comes  to  us  only  from  these 
orators  as  original  witnesses ;  and  in  them  it  forms  part  of  a  tissue  of 
statements  alike  confused  and  incorrect.  But  against  it  we  have  a 
powerful  negative  argument — the  perfect  silence  of  Thucydidds.  Is 
it  possible  that  that  historian  would  have  omitted  all  notice  of  a  step 
so  very  important  in  its  effects,  if  Athens  had  really  adopted  it  ?  He 
mentions  to  us  the  commutation  by  Athens  of  the  tribute  from  her  al- 

• 

lies  into  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  payable  by  them  on  their  exports  and 
imports  (vii.  28) — ^thiswas  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war— 413  B.C. 
But  anything  hke  the  dupUcation  of  the  tribute  all  at  once,  would 
have  altered  much  more  materially  the  relations  between  Athens  and 
her  aUies,  and  would  have  constituted  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  a  sub- 
stantive grievance  such  as  to  aggravate  the  motive  for  revolt  in  a  man- 
ner which  Thucydid^s  could  hardly  fail  to  notice.  The  orator  .^schin^ 
refers  the  augmentation  of  the  tribute,  up  to  1200  talents,  to  the  time 
succeeding  the  peace  of  Nikias :  M.  Boeckh  (PubHc  Econ.  of  Athens, 
b.  iii.  ch.  15-19,  p.  400-434)  supposes  it  to  have  taken  place  earlier 
than  the  representation  of  the  Vespse  of  Aristophan^,  that  is,  about 
three  years  before  that  peace,  or  423  B.C.  But  this  would  have  been 
just  before  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  into  Thrace,  and  his 
success  in  exciting  revolt  among  the  dependencies  of  Athens.    Now  if 
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been  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  Athenian  budget, 
however,  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  know 

Athens  had  doubled  her  tribute  upon  all  the  allies,  just  before-  that  ex- 
pedition, Thucydid^  could  not  have  omitted  to  mention  it,  as  increasing 
the  chances  of  success  to  Brasidas,  and  helping  to  determine  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Akanthians  and  others,  which  were  by  no  means  adopted 
unanimously  or  without  hesitation,  to  revolt. 

In  reference  to  the  Oration  to  which  I  here  refer  as  that  of  Pseudo- 
Andokid^  against  Alkibiad^s,  I  made  some  remarks  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  this  History  (vol.  iv.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  203),  tending  to  show  it  to  be 
spurious  and  of  a  time  considerably  later  than  that  to  which  it  purports 
to  belong.  I  will  here  add  one  other  remark,  which  appears  to  me  de- 
cisive, tending  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  oration  professes  to  be  delivered  in  a  contest  of  ostracism  be- 
tween Nikias,  Alkibiad^,  and  the  speaker.  One  of  the  three  (he  says) 
must  necessarily  be  ostracised,  and  the  question  is  to  determine  which 
of  the  three :  accordingly  the  speaker  dwells  upon  many  topics  calcu- 
lated to  raise  a  bad  impression  of  Alkibiad^,  and  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  himself. 

Among  the  accusations  against  AlkibiadSs,  one  is,  that  after  having 
recommended  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Melos  should  be  sold  as  slaves,  he  had  himself  purchased  a  Melian 
woman  among  liie  captives,  and  had  had  a  son  by  her :  it  was  criminal 
(argues  the  speaker)  to  beget  offspring  by  a  woman  whose  relations  he 
had  contributed  to  cause  to  be  put  to  death,  and  whose  city  he  had 
contributed  to  ruin  (c.  8). 

Upon  this  argument  I  do  not  here  touch,  any  farther  than  to  bring 
out  the  point  of  chronology.  The  speech,  if  delivered  at  all,  must  have 
been  delivered,  at  the  earliest,  nearly  a  year  after  the  capture  of  Melos 
by  the  Athenians :  it  may  be  of  later  date,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be 
earlier. 

Now  Melos  surrendered  in  the  winter  immediately  preceding  the 
great  expedition  of  the  Athenians  to  Sicily  in  415  B.C.,  which  expedi- 
tion sailed  about  midsummer  (Thucyd.  v.  116;  vi.  30).  Nikias  and 
Alkibiad^  both  went  as  commanders  of  that  expedition :  the  latter  was 
recalled  to  Athens  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  impiety  about  three  months 
afterwards,  but  escaped  in  the  way  home,  was  condemned  and  sen- 
tenced to  banishment  in  his  absence,  and  did  not  return  to  Athens  un- 
til 407  B.C.,  long  after  the  death  of  Nikias,  who  continued  in  command 
of  the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily,  enjoying  the  full  esteem  of  his 
countr3rmen,  until  its  complete  failure  and  ruin  before  Syracuse — and 
who  perished  himself  afterwards  as  a  Syracusan  prisoner. 

Taking  these  circumstances  together,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
there  never  can  have  been  any  time,  ten  months  or  m(H«  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Melos,  when  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^  cofiJd  have  been  exposed  to 
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that  during  the  larger  part  of  the  adminigtration 
of  Periklfis,  the  revenue  including  tribute  was  so 
managed  as  to  leave  a  large  annual  surplus ;  inso- 
much that  a  treasure  of  coined  money  was  accumu- 
lated in  the  Acropolis  during  the  years  preceding  the 
amomitof  P^loponnesian  war — which  treasure  when  at  its 
revenueiaid  maximum  reached  the  creat  sum  of  9700  talents 

by  and  «c-  " 

cumuuted    (=£2,230,000),  and  was  still  at  6000  talents,  after 
during  the    a  scrious  drain  for  various  purposes,  at  the  moment 
cSSng^the    when  that  war  began  ^     This  system  of  public  eco- 
S^ w!*"  nomy,  constantly  laying  by  a  considerable  sum  year 
after  year — in  which  Athens  stood  alone,  since  none 
of  the  Peloponnesian  states  had  any  public  reserve 
whatever* — goes  far  of  itself  to  vindicate  PeriklSs 
from  the  charge  of  having  wasted  the  public  money 
in  mischievous  distributions  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining popularity;  and  also  to  exonerate  the  Athe- 

a  vote  of  ostracism  at  Athena.  The  thing  i«  absolutely  impoitible : 
and  the  oration  in  which  such  historical  and  ohronologi(»d  ineompati* 
bilities  are  embodied,  must  be  spurious :  furthermore  it  must  have  been 
composed  long  after  the  pretended  time  of  deliTcry,  when  the  chrono- 
logical series  of  events  bad  been  forgotten. 

J  may  add  that  the  story  of  this  duplication  of  the  tribute  by  Alki* 
biadds  is  virtually  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  probably  bor- 
rowed from  ^schin6s,  who  states  that  the  demagogues  greiduaU^  in* 
creased  (iwii  fUKp6y)  the  tribute  to  1300  talents  (Plutarch*  Aristeid. 
c.  ^4). 

»  Thucyd.  ii,  13. 

^  Thucyd.  i.  80.  The  foresight  of  the  Athenian  people,  in  abstaining 
from  immediate  use  of  public  money  and  laying  it  up  for  future  wants, 
would  be  still  more  conspicuously  demonstrated,  if  the  statement  of 
iEschinds  the  orator  were  true,  that  they  got  together  7000  talents  be- 
tween the  peace  of  Nikigs  and  the  Sipiliau  expedition.  U.  Boeekh  be- 
lieves this  statement,  and  says,  "  It  is  not  impossible  that  lOQO  talents 
u^ight  have  been  laid  by  every  year,  as  the  amount  of  tribute  received 
was  so  considerable"  (Public  ^Ekionomy  of  Athens,  cb.  xx.  p.  446,  ^ng. 
Trans.).  I  do  not  believe  the  statement :  but  M.  Boeckh  and  others, 
who  do,  ought  in  fairness  to  set  it  against  the  many  remarks  which 
they  pass  in  condemnation  of  the  democratical  prodigality. 
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niaa  Pemos  from  that  reproach  of  a  greedy  appe- 
tite for  liying  by  the  public  purse  which  it  is  qom- 
mon  to  advance  against  them.  After  the  death  of 
Kimon.  no  farther  expeditions  were  undertake^ 
against  the  Persians ;  and  even  for  some  years  before 
bis  death,  npt  much  appears  to  have  been  done. 
The  tribute  money  thus  remained  unexpended,  and 
kept  in  reserve,  as  the  presidential  duties  of  Athens 
prescribed,  against  future  attack,  which  might  at 
any  time  be  renewed. 

Though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  the 
other  sources  of  Athenian  revenue,  however,  we 
know  that  tribute  received  from  allies  was  by  far 
the  largest  item  in  it^  And  altogether  the  exercise  Pndefeit 
of  empire  abroad  became  a  prominent  feature  in  dtizensTn" 
Athenian  life,  and  a  necessity,  to  Athenian  senti-  ^w^^f^ 
ment,  not  less  than  democracy  at  home,     Athene  ^^^^^^^i^y- 
was  no  longer,  as  she  had  been  once,  a  single  city 
with  Attica  for  her  territory  :  she  was  a  capital  or 

'  Thucyd.  i.  122-143 ;  ii.  13.  The  Trcvny/coor^,  or  duty  of  two  per 
eent.  upon  importi  and  exports  at  the  Peineus,  produced  to  the  state  a 
revenue  of  thirty-six  talents  in  the  year  in  which  it  was  farmed  by  An* 
dokidls,  somewhere  about  400  b.c,  after  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
eraey  at  Athens  from  its  defeat  and  subversion  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
poqiiesiai^  |far  (Andokidls  de  Mysteriis,  c.  23,  p.  65).  This  was  ^t  f^ 
period  of  depression  in  Athenian  afl^urs,  and  when  trade  was  doubtless 
not  near  so  good  as  it  had  been  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Pelopon- 


It  seems  probable  that  this  must  have  been  the  most  considerable  per- 
manent source  of  Athenian  revenue  next  to  the  tribute ;  though  we  do 
not  know  what  rate  of  customs-duty  was  imposed  at  the  Peireus  during 
the  P^loponnesian  war.  Comparing  together  the  two  passages  qf  Xe* 
nophon  (Republ.  Ath.  1, 17,  and  Aristophan.  Vesp.  667),  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  regular  and  usual  rate  of  duty  was  one  per  cent,  or  one 
fjuzrooT^ — while  in  pase  o^ne^d  this  may  have  been  doubled  or  tripled 
— ras  wo)^s  iiuir<Hrrds  (see  Boeckh,  b.  iii,  ch.  1-4,  p.  298-318,  Jlng, 
Trans).  The  amount  of  revenue  derived  even  from  this  source,  howevef , 
can  have  borne  no  oopaparison  to  the  tribute. 
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imperial  city — a  despot-city,  was  the  expression 
used  by  her  enemies,  and  even  sometimes  by  her 
own  citizens* — with  many  dependencies  attached 
to  her  and  bound  to  follow  her  orders.  Such  was 
the  manner  in  which  not  merely  Periklfis  and  the 
other  leading  statesmen,  but  even  the  humblest 
Athenian  citizen,  conceived  the  dignity  of  Athens  ; 
and  the  sentiment  was  one  which  carried  with  it 
both  personal  pride  and  stimulus  to  active  patriot* 
ism.  To  establish  Athenian  interests  among  the 
dependent  territories,  was  one  important  object  in 
the  eyes  of  Perikl^s,  and  while  he  discountenanced 
all  distant^  and  rash  enterprises  such  as  invasions 
of  Egypt  or  Cyprus,  he  planted  out  many  kleru- 
chies,  and  colonies  of  Athenian  citizens  intermin- 
gled with  allies,  on  islands  and  parts  of  the  coast. 
He  conducted  1000  citizens  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese,  500  to  Naxos,  and  250  to  Andros.  In 
Nomcrous  the  Chersonesc,  he  farther  repelled  the  barbarous 
citizens  Thracian  invaders  from  without,  and  even  under- 
L  KieruSs  took  the  labour  of  carrying  a  wall  of  defence  across 
^M»OT^''  the  isthmus  which  connected  the  peninsula  with 
m^  Thrace  ;  since  the  barbarous  Thracian  tribes,  though 
Sindpd.  expelled  some  time  before  by  Kimon^,  had  still 
continued  to  renew  their  incursions  from  time  to 
time.  Ever  since  the  occupation  of  the  elder  Mil- 
tiad^s  aboyt  eighty  years  before,  there  had  been  in 
this  peninsula  many  Athenian  proprietors,  appa- 
rently intermingled  with  half-civilized  Thracians : 
the  settlers  now  acquired  both  greater  numerical 

'  By  Perikias,  Thucyd.  ii.  63.  By  Kleon,  Thucyd.  iii.  37.  By  the 
envoys  at  MSlos,  v.  89.  By  Euphemus,  vi.  86.  By  the  hostile  Corin- 
thians, i.  124,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

2  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  20.  »  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14. 
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Strength  and  better  protection,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  cross-wall  was  permanently  main- 
tained. The  maritime  expeditions  of  Periklfis  even 
extended  into  the  Euxine  sea,  as  far  as  the  important 
Greek  city  of  Sindpd,  then  governed  by  a  despot 
named  Timesilaus,  against  whom  a  large  proportion 
of  the  citizens  were  in  active  discontent.  Lamachus 
was  left  vnth  thirteen  Athenian  triremes  to  assist 
in  expelling  the  despot,  who  was  driven  into  exile 
along  with  his  friends  and  party :  the  properties  of 
these  exiles  were  confiscated,  and  assigned  to  the 
maintenance  of  six  hundred  Athenian  citizens,  ad- 
mitted to  equal  fellowship  and  residence  with  the 
Sindpeans.  We  may  presume  that  on  this  occasion 
SindpS  became  a  member  of  the  Athenian  tributary 
alliance,  if  it  had  not  been  so  before :  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  Kotydra  and  Trapezus,  depen- 
dencies of  SindpS  farther  eastward  which  the  10,000 
Greeks  found  on  their  retreat  fifty  years  afterwards, 
existed  in  the  time  of  Periklds  or  not.  Moreover 
the  numerous  and  well-equipped  Athenian  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Perikl^s  produced  an  im- 
posing effect  upon  the  barbarous  princes  and  tribes 
along  the  coast  S  contributing  certainly  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Grecian  trade  and  probably  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  dependent  allies. 

It  was  by  successive  proceedings  of  this  sort  that  Active  per. 
many  detachments  of  Athenian  citizens  became  commercial 
settled  in  various  portions  of  the  maritime  empire  betw!^ 
of  the  city — some  rich,  investing  their  property  in  jju*^"^ 
the  islands  as  more  secure  (from  the  incontestable  *^«  -figean. 
superiority  of  Athens  at  sea)  even  than  Attica, 

>  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  19,  20. 
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which  since  the  loss  of  the  Megarid  could  not  be 
guarded  against  a  Peloponnesian  land-invasion' — 
others  poor,  and  hiring  themselves  out  as  labourers'. 
The  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  as  Well 
as  the  territory  of  Estisea  on  the  north  of  Euboea, 
were  completely  occupied  by  Athenian  proprietors 
and  citizens :  other  places  were  partially  so  occu- 
pied. And  it  was  doubtless  advantageous  to  the 
islanders  to  associate  themselves  with  Athenians  in 
trading  enterprises,  since  they  thereby  obtained  a 
better  chance  of  the  protection  of  the  Athenian 
fleet.  It  seems  that  Athens  passed  regulations 
occasionally  for  the  commerce  of  her  dependent 
allies,  as  we  see  by  the  fact  that  shortly  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  she  excluded  the  Megarians 
from  all  their  ports.  The  commercial  relations 
between  Peirseus  and  the  iEgean  reached  their 
maximum  during  the  interval  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Peloponnesian  war.  Nor  were  these 
relations  confined  to  the  country  east  and  north  of 
Attica:  they  reached  also  the  western  regions. 
The  most  important  settlements  founded  by 
Athens  during  this  period  were,  Amphipolis  in 
Thrace  and  Thurii  in  Italy. 
Amphipolis  Ainphipolis  was  planted  by  a  colony  of  Athenians 
foiMSedby  ^^^  Other  Greeks  under  the  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
Athens.       ^[^j^  Aguon,  in  437  b.c.     It  was  situated  near  the 

Agnon  it  °  ' 

gjnt  OTt  as   river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  on  the  eastern  bank,  and 

^  Xenophon,  Rep.  Ath.  ii.  16.  rr^v  fiiv  ovalav  rois  vriaois  TraparL' 
BtVTcu,  niareuovres  tjj  dpxj  rtj  Karh  BaXaaa-ca^'  r^v  di  ^Arrucfly  yrjv  irtpi^ 
opma-i  T€fivotUin)v,  yiyvc^dKovrts  Sri  ci  avTrjv  iXtTjaova-Qf,  Mp»¥  aryoBtiw 
fxciC6po)v  aT€pTjcrovTai. 

Compare  also  Xenophon  (Memorabil.  ii.  8, 1,  and  Symposion,  iv.  31). 

'  See  the  ease  of  the  free  labourer  and  the  husbandman  at  Naxos, 
Plato,  Euthyphro.  c*  3. 


(Ekist. 
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at  the  spot  where  the  Strymon  resumes  its  river- 
coorse  after  emerging  from  the  lake  above.  It  was 
originally  a  township  or  settlement  of  the  Edonian 
Thraciansi  called  Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine  Ways — ^in 
a  situation  doubly  valuable,  both  as  being  close 
upon  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon,  and  as  a  conve- 
nient centre  for  the  ship-timber  and  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  neighbouring  region — and  distant 
about  three  English  miles  from  the  Athenian  set- 
tlement of  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
previous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form  estabUsh^ 
ments  at  Ennea  Hodoi  have  already  been  noticed 
' — ^first  that  of  Histiaeus  the  Milesian  followed  up 
by  his  brother  Aristagoras  (about  497-496  b.c), 
next  that  of  the  Athenians  about  465  b.c  under 
Leagrus  and  others — on  both  these  occasions  the 
intruding  settlers  had  been  defeated  and  expelled 
by  the  native  Thracian  tribes,  though  on  the  se- 
cond occasion  the  number  sent  by  Athens  was  not 
less  than  1 0,000 \  So  serious  a  loss  deterred  the 
Athenians  for  a  long  time  from  any  repetition 
of  the  attempt*  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  indi*- 
vidual  citizens  from  Eion  and  from  Thasus  con- 
nected themselves  with  powerful  Thracian  families 
and  became  ia  this  ^manner  actively  engaged  in 
mining — to  their  own  great  profit,  as  well  as  to  the 
profit  of  the  city  collectively,  since  the  property  of 
the  kleruchs,  or  Athenian  citizens  occupying  colonial 
lands,  bore  its  share  in  case  of  direct  taxes  being  im* 
posed  on  Athenian  property  generally.  Among  such 
fortunate  adventurers  we  may  number  the  historian 
Thucydidfe  himself;    seemingly  descended  from 

*  Thucyd.  i.  100. 
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Athenian  parents  intermarrying  vfith  Thracians,  and 
himself  married  to  a  wife  either  Thracian  or  be- 
longing  to  a  family  of  Athenian  colonists  in  that 
region^  through  whom  he  became  possessed  of  a 
large  property  in  the  mines,  as  well  as  of  great  in* 
fluence  in  the  districts  around  ^  This  was  one  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  collective  power  of 
Athens  enabled  her  chief  citizens  to  enrich  them- 
selves individually. 
wdimpOTt.  ^^^  colony  under  Agnon, despatched  from  Athens 
Sr£ii.  in  the  year  437  b.c,  appears  to  have  been  both 
numerous  and  well-sustained,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
quered  and  maintained  the  valuable  position  of 
Ennea  Hodoi  in  spite  of  those  formidable  Edonian 
neighbours  who  had  baffled  the  two  preceding  at- 
tempts. Its  name  of  Ennea  Hodoi  was  exchanged 
for  that  of  Amphipolis — the  hill  on  which  the  new 
town  was  situated  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  river.  The  settlers  seem  to  have  been  of  mixed 
extraction,  comprising  no  large  proportion  of 
Athenians:  some  were  of  Chalkidic  race,  others 
came  from  Argilus,  a  Grecian  city  colonised  from 
Andros,  which  possessed  the  territory  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Strymon  immediately  opposite  to 
Amphipolis^,  and  which  was  included  among  the 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  105 ;  Marcellinus,  Vit.  Thucyd.  c.  19.  See  Rotscher, 
Leben  des  Thukydides,  ch.  i.  4,  p.  96,  who  gives  a  genealogy  of  Tbucy- 
did^s,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  with  any  probability.  The  histo- 
rian was  connected  by  blood  with  Miltiad^  and  Kimon,  as  well  as 
with  Olorus  king  of  one  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  whose  daughter  Hege- 
sipyld  was  wifew  of  Miltiadds  the  conqueror  of  Marathon.  In  this 
manner  therefore  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient  heroic  families  of 
Athens  and  even  of  Greece,  being  an  .£akid  through  Ajax  and  Philseus 
(Marcellin.  c.  2). 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  102 ;  v.  6. 
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subject  allies  of  Athens.  Ampbipolis,  connected  with 
the  sea  by  the  Strymon  and  the  port  of  Eion,  be- 
came the  most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  de- 
pendencies in  reference  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

The  colony  of  Thurii  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Poundt- 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  near  the  site  and  on  the  terri-  Atbeniuu,^ 
tory  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  was  founded  by  Athens  JhJ»a^-" 
about   seven  years   earlier  than  Amphipolis,  not  ^if****^^ 
long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce 
with  Sparta,  b.c.  443.     Since  the  destruction  of 
the  old  Sybaris  by  the  Krotoniates,  in  509  b.c,  its 
territory  had  for  the  most  part  remained  unappro- 
priated.  The  descendants  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
dispersed  at  Laiis  and  in  other  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory, were  not  strong  enough  to  establish  any  new " 
city ;  nor  did  it  suit  the  views  of  the  Krotoniates 
themselves  to  do  so.     After  an  interval  of  more  Conduct  of 
than  sixty  years,  however,  during  which  one  un-  inhabi^Ste 
successful  attempt  at  occupation  had  been  made  Ssy^' 
by  some  Thessalian   settlers,   these   Sybarites   at  ^^^|^.®"" 
length  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  undertake  mentjinthe 

Y  foundation 

and  protect  the  re-colonization;   the  proposition  ofThuni: 
having  been  made  in  vain  to  the  Spartans.  Lampon  LS^tS' 
and  Xenokritus,  the  former  a  prophet  and  inter-  ^^tu^d. 
preter  of  oracles,  were  sent  by  Periklfis  with  ten 
ships  as  chiefs  of  the  new  colony  of  Thurii,  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  Athens.     The  settlers  were 
collected  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  included 
Dorians,  lonians,  islanders,  Boeotians,  as  well   as 
Athenians.     But  the  descendants  of  the   ancient 
Sybarites  procured  themselves  to  be  treated  as  pri- 
vileged citizens,  and  monopolised  for  themselves 
the  possession  of  political  powers  as  well  as  the 

VOL.  VI.  c 
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most  valuable  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  walls  ;  while  their  wives  also  assumed  an  offen- 
sive pre-eminence  over  the  other  women  of  the  city 
in  the  public  religious  processions.     Such  spirit  of 
privilege  and  monopoly  appears  to  have  been  a 
frequent  manifestation  among  the  ancient  colonies, 
and  often  fatal  either  to  their  tranquillity  or  to 
their  growth ;  sometimes  to  both.     In  the  case  of 
Thurii,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  democra- 
tical  Athens,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  any  lasting 
success.  And  we  find  that  after  no  very  long  period, 
the  majority  of  the  colonists  rose  in  insurrection 
against  the  privileged  Sybarites,  either  slew  or  ex- 
pelled them,  and  divided  the  entire  territory  of  the 
city  upon  equal  principles  among  the  colonists  of 
every  different  race.   This  revolution  enabled  them 
to  make  peace  with  the  Krotoniates,  who  had  pro- 
bably been  unfriendly  so  long  as  their  Ancient  ene- 
mies the  Sybarites  were  masters  of  the  city  and 
likely  to  turn  its  powers  to  the  purpose  of  aven- 
ging their  conquered  ancestors.    And  the  city  from 
this  time  forward,  democratically  governed,  appears 
to  have  flourished  steadily  and  without  internal  dis- 
sension for  thirty  years,  until  the  ruinous  disasters 
of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse  occasioned  the 
overthrow  of  the  Athenian  party  at  Thurii.     How 
miscellaneous  the  population  of  Thurii  was,  we  may 
judge  from  the  denominations  of  the  ten  tribes — 
such  was  the  number  of  tribes  established,  after  the 
model  of  Athens — Arkas,  Achais,  Eleia,  Bceotia, 
Amphiktyonis,  Doris,  las,  Athenais,  Eubois,  Ne- 
si6tis.     From  this  mixture  of  race  they  could  not 
agree  in  recognising  or  honouring  an  Atheniaa 
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^^^  *  

OSkist,  or  indeed  any  CEkist  except  Apollo  ^  The 
Spartan  general  Kleandridas,  banished  a  few  years 
before  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by 
Athens  along  with  king  Pleistoanax,  removed  to 
Thnrii  and  was  appointed  general  of  the  citizens  in 
their  war  against  Tarentum.  That  war  was  ulti- 
mately adjusted  by  the  joint  foundation  of  the  new 
city  of  Herakleia  half-way  between  the  two — ^in  the 
fertile  territory  called  Siritis*. 

The  most  interesting   circumstance  respecting  H«rodotni 
Thurii  is,  that  the  rhetor  Lysias,  and  the  historian  -^th  do- 
Herodotus,  were  both  domiciliated  there  as  citizens,  ^citizens 
The  city  was  connected  with  Athens,  yet  seemingly  p^^^^^SJe- 
only  by  a  feeble  tie  ;  nor  was  it  numbered  among  ^  ^^ 
the  tributary  subject  allies^.     From  the  circum-r  there  «§ 

1  -11  /•    1  .1  ^   colonists. 

stapce,  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  settlers  at 
Thurii  were  native  Athenians,  we  may  infer  that 
not  many  of  the  latter  at  that  time  were  willing  to 
put  themselves  so  far  out  of  connection  with  Athens 
*-even  though  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  lots  of 
land  in  a  fertile  and  promising  territory.  And  Pe- 
riklto  was  probably  anxious  that  those  poor  citizens 
for  whom  emigration  was  desirable  should  rather 
become  kleruchs  in  some  of  the  islands  or  ports  of 
the  iBgean,  where  they  would  serve  (like  the  colo- 
nies of  Rome)  as  a  sort  of  garrison  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Athenian  empire  . 
The  fourteen  years  between  the  Thirty  years* 

'  XHodor.  xii.  35. 

«  Diodor.  xii.  11,  12;  Strabo,  vi.  264;  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  22. 

*  The  Athenians  pfetended  to  no  subject  allies  beyond  the  Ionian 
Gulf,  Thuoyd.  fi.  14 :  compare  yi.  45,  104 ;  yii.  34.  ThucydidSs  does 
not  eyen  mention  Thurii,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Athens  at  the 
begbming  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  ii.  15). 

^  Pl«teoh,  Perikias,  c.  11. 

c2 
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445^31^™  truce  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian 
B.C.  Athens  war,  are  a  period  of  full  maritime  empire  on  the 
Her^iti.  part  of  Athens — partially  indeed  resisted,  but  never 
tioiT^Ri"  wit^  success.  They  are  a  period  of  peace  with  all 
pctLIs  cities  extraneous  to  her  own  empire ;  and  of  splendid 
^?dl**"'  decorations  to  the  city  itself,  emanating  from  the 
of  Meiesias.  geuius  of  Pheidias  and  others,  in  sculpture  as  vfeW 
as  in  architecture.  Since  the  death  of  Kimon,  Pe- 
riklSs  had  become,  gradually  but  entirely,  the  first 
citizen  in  the  commonwealth.  His  qualities  told 
for  more,  the  longer  they  were  known,  and  even 
the  disastrous  reverses  which  preceded  the  Thirty 
years'  truce  had  not  overthrown  him,  since  he  had 
protested  against  that  expedition  of  TolmidSs  into 
Boeotia  out  of  which  they  first  arose.  But  if  the 
personal  influence  of  PeriklSs  had  increased,  the 
party  opposed  to  him  seems  also  to  have  become 
stronger  and  better  organised  than  before ;  and  to 
have  acquired  a  leader  in  many  respects  more  effec- 
tive than  Kimon — ^ThucydidSs  son  of  Melfisias.  The 
new  chief  was  a  near  relative  of  Kimon,  but  of  a 
character  and  talents  more  analogous  to  that  of 
PeriklSs:  a  statesman  and  orator  rather  than  a 
general,  though  competent  to  both  functions  if  oc- 
casion  demanded,  as  every  leading  man  in  those  days 
was  required  to  be.  Under  Thucydidfis,  the  poli- 
tical and  parhamentary  opposition  against  PeriklSs 
assumed  a  constant  character  and  an  organisation, 
such  as  Kimon  with  his  exclusively  military  apti- 
tudes had  never  been  able  to  establish.  The  aristo- 
crat ical  party  in  the  commonwealth — ^the  '*  honour- 
able and  respectable ''  citizens,  as  we  find  them 
styled,  adopting  their  own  nomenclature — now  im- 
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posed  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  undeviating 
regularity  in  their  attendance  on  the  public  assem- 
bly,  sitting  together  in  a  particular  section  so  as  to 
be  conspicuously  parted  from  the  Demos.  In  this 
manner  their  applause  and  dissent,  their  mutual 
encouragement  to  each  other,  their  distribution  of 
parts  to  different  speakers,  was  made  more  con- 
ducive to  the  party  purposes  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore when  these  distinguished  persons  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  mass  of  citizens^  ThucydidSs 
himself  was  eminent  as  a  speaker,  inferior  only  to 
PeriklSs — perhaps  hardly  inferior  even  to  him.  We 
are  told  that  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by 
Archidamus,  whether  Perikl6s  or  he  were  the  better 
wrestler,  Thucydid6s  replied — *'  Even  when  I  throw 
him,  he  denies  that  he  has  fallen,  gains  his  point, 
and  talks  over  those  who  actually  saw  him  fall*." 

Such  an  opposition,  made  to  Periklfis  in  all  the  Po»nt«  ©f 

**^  '  contention 

full  licence  which  a  democratical  constitution  per-  between  the 

mitted,  must  have  been  both  efficient  and  embar-  i.  Peace 

rassing.    But  the  pointed  severance  of  the  aristocra-  TExp^di- 

tical  chiefs,  which  Thucydidfis  son  of  Melfisias  in-  S^e/for 

troduced,  contributed  probably  at  once  to  rally  the  ^^^^j'**^ 

democratical  majority  round  Perikl^s,  and  to  exas-  Athens. 
perate  the  bitterness  of  party-conflict^.     As   far 

1  Compare  the  speech  of  Nikias,  in  reference  to  the  younger  citizens 
and  partisans  of  Alkibiadls  sitting  together  near  the  latter  in  the  assem- 
bly— o^  iyii  6pwp  wvMabt  r^  avr^  avbpX  irapaK*\€va'Tovs  Ka6rjfi.€' 
povs  <l>ofiov/Aai,  Koi  rots  irp*(rPvT€pois  dvTivcipaKtXtvofuu  firj  Karatc^fyV" 
0tjptu,  €iT^Ti9  irapmKaBrjrai  r&vd€,  &c.  (Thucyd.  vi.  13.)  See  also 
Azistophandi,  Ekklesiaz.  298  seq,,  about  partisans  sitting  near  toge- 
ther. 

*  Plntardi.  Periklds,  c.  8.  "Orav  ty^  KarcfiaKm  nakaloiv,  €KtiiH}£  avri- 
Xiyt^v  &s  ov  wenra^Kt,  vtic^,  Koi  /irroirct^i  rovs  Sp&vras, 

'  Plutarch^  Perikl^,  c.  11.  17  d*  iKuv»v  (LjuKKa  Koi  <l>iKcrnjUa  r&v  dv- 
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as  we  can  make  out  the  grounds  of  the  opposition, 
it  turned  partly  upon  the  pacific  policy  of  PeriklSs 
towards  the  Persians,  partly  upon  his  expenditure 
for  home  ornament.  Thucydid^s  contended  that 
Athens  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  by 
having  drawn  the  confederate  treasure  from  Delos 
to  her  own  acropolis,  under  pretence  of  greMer 
security — and  then  employing  it,  not  in  prosecuting 
war  against  the  Persians  \  but  in  beautifying  Athens 
by  new  temples  and  costly  statues.  To  this  Periklds 
replied  that  Athens  had  undertaken  the  obligation^ 
in  consideration  of  the  tribute-money,  to  protect  her 
allies  and  keep  off  from  them  every  foreign  enemy 
— that  she  had  accompUshed  this  object  completely 
at  the  present,  and  retained  a  reserve  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  like  security  for  the  future — that 
under  such  circumstances,  she  owed  no  account  to 
her  allies  of  the  expenditure  of  the  surplus,  but  was 
at  liberty  to  employ  it  for  purposes  useful  and  ho« 
nourable  to  the  city.  In  this  point  of  view  it  was 
an  object  of  great  public  importance  to  render 
Athens  imposing  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  allies  and 
of  Hellas  generally,  by  improved  fortifications, — by 

^p9V  paBwaTriP  rofjuiv  rcfu>v<ra  t^s  irAc«ff,  t6  (Up  f^^ifJi^v,  t^  d*  o^yovs 
€7rolTj<re  KciktlaBcu, 

^  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  12.  bufioKKw  iv  raU  €Kiekff(rims  fio»prn,  w 
6  fiiv  ^fjLOt  ddo^fi  KoX  KOK^is  oxovci  ra  icoct^  r«3p  *£XX4ra>v  xfvffiara  frp6r 
airhv  €k  A^\ov  fMtrayaymv,  fj  d*  offoriv  avr^  np^  rovs  eyKoXovMnff  cd* 
nptfrford-n}  t»v  9rpo^cr(a>y,  dciirovra  rovs  fiapfidpov^  tKnBtv  OMXcV^ot 
Kaii  <^X<irrcii/  ip  ^x^p^  rd  Kotva,  raimip  ap^p^Kt  n«pacX$ff,  &e. 

Compare  the  speech  of  the  Lesbians,  and  tiieir  oKHnplaints  againsl 
Athens,  at  the  moment  of  their  revolt  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Pdo« 
ponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  iii.  10) ;  where  a  similar  accusation  is  biou^t 
forward — imthri  dc  cttpcoftcy  avrovs  (the  Athenians)  riyv  pip  rov  MipM 
c^^pclty  opupToSf  Trfp  bi  t»p  (vppdx^tt^  d^vXoxnv  cirayofm'ovf ,  to. 
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accumulated  embellisbment,  sculptural  and  archi- 
tectural,— and  by  religious  festivals,  frequent,  splen- 
did»  musical,  and  poetical. 

Such  was  the  answer  made  by  Perikl6s  in  defence  ?*^j^  ^ 
of  his  policy  against  the  opposition  headed  by  Thu-  pwfectiy 
cydidSs.  And  considering  the  grounds  of  the  de-  against  his 
bate  on  both  sides,  the  answer  was  perfectly  satis-  S^?*^ 
factory.  For  when  we  look  at  the  very  large  sum 
which  Periklds  continually  kept  in  reserve  in  the 
treasury,  no  one  could  reasonably  complain  that 
his  expenditure  for  ornamental  purposes  was  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  encroach  upon  the  exigencies  of 
defence.  What  Thucydid^s  and  his  partisans  ap- 
pear to  have  urged,  was  that  this  common  fund 
should  still  continue  to  be  spent  in  aggressive  war- 
fare against  the  Persian  king,  in  Egypt  and  else- 
where—conformably to  the  projects  pursued  by 
Kimon  during  his  life^  But  PeriklSs  was  right  in 
contending  that  such  outlay  would  have  been  sim- 
ply wasteful ;  of  no  use  either  to  Athens  or  her 
allies,  though  risking  all  the  chances  of  distant 
defeat,  such  as  had  been  experienced  a  few  years 
before  in  Egypt.  The  Persian  force  was  already 
kept  away  both  from  the  waters  of  the  iEgean  and 
the  coast  of  Asia,  either  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Kallias,  or  (if  that  treaty  be  supposed  apo- 
cryphal) by  a  conduct  practically  the  same  as  those 
stipulations  would  have  enforced .  The  allies  indeed 
might  have  had  some  ground  of  complaint  against 
Perikl^s,  either  for  not  reducing  the  amount  of 
tribute  required  from  them,  seeing  that  it  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the 

>  Plutarch,  Peiikl^,  d.  20. 
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confederacy,— or  for  not  having  collected  their 
positive  sentiment  as  to  the  disposal  of  it.  But 
we  do  not  find  that  this  was  the  argument  adopted 
by  ThucydidSs  and  his  party  ;  nor  was  it  calculated 
to  find  favour  either  with  aristocrats,  or  democrats, 
in  the  Athenian  assembly. 
Bw-Hd-  Admitting  the  injustice  of  Athens — an  injustice 

schemes       commou  to  both  the  parties  in  that  city,  not  less 

and  tentip>  *  '' 

mentof       to  Kinion  than  to  Periklfis — in  actinc  as  despot 

PeriklSs* '  .  . 

instead  of  chief,  and  in  discontinuing  all  appeal  to 
the  active  and  hearty  concurrence  of  her  nume- 
rous allies ;  we  shall  find  that  the  schemes  of  Peri- 
kl6s  were  nevertheless  eminently  Pan- Hellenic.  In 
strengthening  and  ornamenting  Athens,  in  develop- 
ing the  full  activity  of  her  citizens,  in  providing 
temples,  religious  offerings,  works  of  art,  solemn 
festivals,  all  of  surpassing  attraction, — he  intended 
to  exalt  her  into  something  greater  than  an  imperial 
city  with  numerous  dependent  allies.  He  wished  to 
make  her  the  centre  of  Grecian  feeling,  the  stimulus 
of  Grecian  intellect,  and  the  type  of  strong  demo- 
cratical  patriotism  combined  with  full  liberty  of 
individual  taste  and  aspiration.  He  wished  not 
merely  to  retain  the  adherence  of  the  subject  states, 
but  to  attract  the  admiration  and  spontaneous  de- 
ference of  independent  neighbours,  so  as  to  procure 
for  Athens  a  moral  ascendency  much  beyond  the 
range  of  her  direct  power.  And  he  succeeded  in 
elevating  the  city  to  a  visible  grandeur  ^  which 
made  her  appear  even  much  stronger  than  she 
really  was — and  which  had  the  farther  effect  of 
softening  to  the  minds  of  her  subjects  the  humi- 

»  Thucyd.i.  10. 
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liating  sense  of  obedience ;  while  it  served  as  a 
normal  school,  open  to  strangers  from  all  quarters, 
of  energetic  action  even  under  full  licence  of  criti- 
cism— of  elegant  pursuits  economically  followed — 
and  of  a  love  for  knowledge  without  enervation  of 
character.  Such  were  the  views  of  PerikWs  in  re- 
gard to  his  country,  during  the  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  we  find  them 
recorded  in  his  celebrated  Funeral  Oration  pro- 
nounced in  the  first  year  of  that  war — an  exposi- 
tion for  ever  memorable  of  the  sentiment  and  pur- 
pose of  Athenian  democracy,  as  conceived  by  its 
ablest  president. 

So  bitter  however  was  the  opposition  made  by  Bitter  con- 
Thucydid^  and  his  party  to  this  projected  expendi-  parties  at 
ture — so  violent  and  pointed  did  the  scission  of  ari-  toteof  m- 
stocrats  and  democrats  become — that  the  dispute  $2^**°3^g, 
came  after  no  long  time  to  that  ultimate  appeal  Uortrwised 
which  the  Athenian  constitution  provided  for  the  443  b.o. 
case  of  two  opposite  and  nearly  equal  party-leaders 
— a  vote  of  ostracism.     Of  the  particular  details 
which  preceded  this  ostracism,  we  are  not  informed  ; 
but  we  see  clearly  that  the  general  position  was 
such  as  the  ostracism  was  intended  to  meet.     Pro- 
bably the  vote  was  proposed  by  the  party  of  Thu- 
cydidds,  in   order  to  procure  the  banishment  of 
PerikWs,  the  more  powerful  person  of  the  two  and 
the  most  likely  to  excite  popular  jealousy.     The 
challenge  was  accepted  by  Perikl^s  and  his  friends, 
and  the  result  of  the  voting  was  such  that  an  ade- 
quate legal  majority   condemned  ThucydidSs   to 
ostracism  ^     And  it  seems  that  the  majority  must 

'  Plutarch,  Perikldt,  c.  11-14.     TcXo;  ^  irp6s  r^i'  Oovicvbi^v  €ls 
dyStwa  w€pi  rov  oerpoKov  Karairrhs  Ka\  diaKivdvvevaag,  iKxTvov  piv 
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have  been  very  decieive,  for  the  party  of  Thucy- 
didds  was  completely  broken  by  it :  and  we  hear  of 
no  other  single  individual  equally  formidable,  as  a 
leader  of  opposition,  throughout  all  the  remaining 
life  of  Perikl^s. 
N^jjwki  The  ostracism  of  Thucydidds  apparently  took 
at  Athens,    place  about  two  years  ^  after  the  conclusion  of  the 

Third 

LongWiiL  Thirty  years'  truce  (443-442  b.c),  and  it  is  to  the 
Pdmu^    period  immediately  following  that  the  great  Pen* 
n^f^uid    ^^^^  works  belong.     The  southern  wall  of  the 
out  as  a      acropolis  had  been  built  out  of  the  spoils  brought 
the  archi-     by  Kimou  from  his  Persian  expeditions ;  but  the 
podam£!     third  of  the  long  walls  connecting  Athens  with  the 
harbour  was  the  proposition  of  Periklds,  at  what 
precise  time  we  do  not  know.    The  long  walls  ori* 
ginally  completed  (not  long  alter  the  battle  of  Tana- 
gra,  as  has  already  been  stated)  were  two,  one 
from  Athens  to  Peireeus,  another  from  Athens  to 
Phaldrum:   the  space  between  them  was  broad, 
and  if  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  the  communica- 
tion with  Peirseus  would  be  interrupted.    Accord- 
ingly Perikl^  now  induced  the  people  to  construct 
a  third  or  intermediate  wall,  running  parallel  with 
the  first  wall  to  Peirseus,  and  within  a  short  distance^ 
(seemingly  near  one  furlong)  from  it :  so  that  the 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  port  was 
placed  beyond  all  possible  interruption,  even  as- 

clejSoXc,  KorcXvo-f  8f  n^i'  hnvrrrayfiivtiv  haipaav.  See,  in  reference  to 
the  principle  of  the  ottraeism,  a  remarkable  incident  at  Magnesia,  be- 
tween two  politiral  rivals,  Kr^tinSs  and  Hermeiaa :  also  the  just  reflec- 
tions of  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  xxvi.  c.  17 ;  xxix.  c.  7* 

'  Plutardi,  Peiikl^,  e.  16 :  the  indication  of  time  however  is  vague. 

3  Plato,  Oorgiaa,  p.  455,  with  Scholia;  Plutarch,  Perikl6t>  c.  13; 
Forchhammer,  Topographic  von  Athen,  in  Kieler  Philologische  Studien, 
p.  27^1262.  See  the  map  of  Athena  and  its  cnvimu  in  aiy  volume 
immediitoly  preoediiig,  vol.  v.  di,  xh. 
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Burning  Itn  enemy  to  ha^e  got  within  the  Phaldric 
wall.  It  was  seemingly  about  this  time,  too,  that 
the  Bplendid  docks  and  arsenal  in  PeirsBus,  alleged 
by  Xsokratte  to  have  cost  1000  talents,  were  con- 
structed* ;  while  the  town  itself  of  Peiraeus  was 
laid  out  anew  with  straight  streets  intersecting  at 
tight  angles.  Apparently  this  was  something  new 
in  Gifeece--— the  towns  generally,  and  Athens  itself 
in  particular,  haying  been  built  without  any  sym-^ 
metry,  or  width,  or  continuity  of  streets* :  and 
Hippodamus  the  Milesian,  a  man  of  considerable 
attainments  in  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  age, 
derived  much  renown  as  the  earliest  town  architect, 
for  hairing  laid  out  the  Peireeus  on  a  regular  plan. 
The  market-place,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  perma- 
nently bore  his  name — the  Hippodamian  agora®. 
At  a  time  when  so  many  great  architects  were  dis* 
playing  their  genius  in  the  construction  of  temples, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  structure  of 
towns  began  to  be  regularised  also.  Moreover  we 
mte  told  that  the  new  colonial  town  of  Thurii,  to 
which  Hippodamus  went  as  a  settler,  was  also  con-^ 
Btructed  in  the  same  systematic  form  as  to  straight 
and  Wide  streets^. 
l%e  new  scheme  upon  which  the  Peiraeus  was 

^  Isokrat^,  Orat.  vii. ;  Areopagit.  p.  153,  c.  27. 

*  Sec  DikftaMbuB,  Vit.  Gr«ci»,  Fragm.  ed.  Fuhr.  p.  140 :  compare 
tiM  deienplioii  of  Plat8»  in  Thucydid^  ii.  3. 

All  the  older  towns  now  existing  in  the  Grecian  islands  are  put  to- 
gether in  this  same  manner — narrow,  muddy,  crooked  ways — few  re- 
giikr  continuous  lines  of  houses :  see  Ross,  Reben  in  den  Qriechischen 
Inseln,  Letter  xxvii.  toI.  ii.  p.  20. 

*  Aristotle,  Politic,  il.  5,  1 ;  Xenophon,  Hellen.  ii.  4, 1 ;  Harpokra« 
tion,  y.  'Imrodafuui, 

*  Diodor.  sdi.  9. 
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Odeon,Par.  laid  out  was  Hot  without  its  value  as  one  visible 
Propyiiea.  DFoof  of  the  Daval  grandeuT  of  Athens.  But  the 
temples.  buildiDgs  iu  Atheos  and  oa  the  acropolis  formed 
Ath&S.*^  the  real  glory  of  the  Periklean  age.  A  new  theatre, 
termed  the  Odeon,  was  constructed  for  musical 
and  poetical  representations  at  the  great  Pana- 
thenaic  solemnity ;  next,  the  splendid  temple  of 
AthSn^,  called  the  Parthenon,  with  all  its  master- 
pieces of  decorative  sculpture,  friezes,  and  reliefs ; 
lastly,  the  costly  portals  erected  to  adorn  the  en- 
trance of  the  acropolis,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
hill,  through  which  the  solemn  processions  on  festi- 
val days  were  conducted.  It  appears  that  the  Odeon 
and  the  Parthenon  were  both  finished  between  445 
and  437  b.c.  :  the  Propylaea  somewhat  later,  be- 
tween 437  and  431  b.c,  in  which  latter  year  the 
Peloponnesian  war  began  ^  Progress  was  also  made 
in  restoring  or  re-constructing  the  Erechtheion,  or 
ancient  temple  of  Ath6n6  Polias,  the  patron  goddess 
of  the  city — which  had  been  burnt  in  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes.  But  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  seems  to  have  prevented  the  completion 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  great  temple  of  DSmSter 
at  Eleusis,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries — that  of  Ath6n6  at  Sunium — and  that  of 
Nemesis  at  Rhamnus.  Nor  was  the  sculpture  less 
memorable  than  the  architecture.  Three  statues  of 
Ath^nd,  all  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias,  decorated  the 
acropolis— one  colossal,  47  feet  high,  of  ivory,  in 
the  Parthenon* — a  second  of  bronze,  called   the 

1  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  Append,  ii.  and  iii.  p.  328-336,  2nd 
edit. 
'  See  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  2nd  ed.  p.  Ill,  Germ,  transl. 
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Lemnian  AthSnd — a  third  of  colossal  magnitude, 
also  ia  bronze,  called  AthdnS  Promachos,  placed  be* 
tween  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  and  visible 
from  afar  off,  even  to  the  navigator  approaching 
Peiraeus  by  sea. 

It  is  not  of  course  to  PeriklSs  that  the  renown  of  mastriou 
these  splendid  productions  of  art  belongs ;  but  the  architects 
great  sctdptors  and  architects,  by  whom  they  were  iJ^Jn^f"' 
conceived  and   executed,  belonged   to   that  same  K^uikw*^ 
period  of  expanding  and  stimulating  Athenian  de- 
mocracy, which  likewise  called  forth  creative  genius 
in  oratory,  in  dramatic  poetry,  and  in  philosophical 
speculation.      One  man  especially,   of  immortal 
name, — Pheidias, — born  a  Uttle  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  was  the  original  mind  in  whom  the  sub- 
lime ideal  conceptions  of  genuine  art  appear  to  have 
disengaged  themselves  from  that  stiffness  of  execu- 
tion, and  adherence  to  a  consecrated  type,  which 
marked  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  ^     He  was 
the  great  director  and  superintendent  of  all  those 
decorative  additions  w^hereby  PerikWs  imparted  to 
Athens  a  majesty  such  as  had  never  before  belonged 
to  any  Grecian  city.     The  architects  of  the  Parthe- 
non and  the  other  buildings — Iktinus,  Kallikratds, 
Korcebus,  Mnesiklds,  and  others — ^worked  under 
his  instructions:  and  he  had  besides  a  school  of 
pupils  and  subordinates  to  whom  the  mechanical 
part  of  his  labours  was  conlSded.      With  all  the 
great  contributions  which  Pheidias  made  to  the 
grandeur  of  Athens,  his  last  and  greatest  achieve- 

0.  Miiller  (De  Phidis  Vit^  p.  18)  mentions  no  less  than  eight  celebrated 
statnes  of  Ath^nd,  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias — ^four  in  the  acropoUs  of 
Athens. 

^  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  13-15 :  O.  Miiller,  De  Phidis  YitH,  p.  34-60; 
also  his  work)  Archaologie  der  Kunst,  sect.  108-113. 
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ment  was  far  away  from  Athens — ^the  colossal 
statue  of  Zeus,  in  the  great  temple  of  Olympia, 
executed  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  effect  produced  by  this 
stupendous  work,  sixty  feet  high,  in  ivory  and 
goldi  embodying  in  visible  majesty  some  of  the 
grandest  conceptions  of  Grecian  poetry  and  reli- 
gion, upon  the  minds  of  all  beholders  for  many 
centuries  successively — was  such  as  never  has 
been,  and  probably  never  wiU  be,  equalled  in  the 
annals  of  art,  sacred  or  profane. 
Eiffect  of         Considering  these  prodigious  achievements  in  the 

these  creA-     /»  i* 

tionsofart  field  of  art  only  as  they  bear  upon  Athenian  and 
tecture  '  Grecian  history,  they  are  phaenomena  of  extraor<< 
SSds^f  dinary  importance.  When  we  learn  the  profound 
owtttcmpo-  impregsion  which  they  produced  upon  Grecian  spec* 
tators  of  a  later  age,  we  may  judge  how  immense 
was  the  effect  upon  that  generation  which  saw  them 
both  begun  and  finished.  In  the  year  480  p.Ct 
Athens  had  been  ruined  by  the  occupation  of 
Xerxes.  Since  that  period,  the  Greeks  had  seen, 
first  the  rebuUding  and  fortifying  of  the  city  on  an 
enlarged  scale — next,  the  addition  of  Peiraeus  with 
its  docks  and  magazines — thirdly,  the  junction  of 
the  two  by  the  long  walls,  thus  including  the  most 
numerous  concentrated  population,  wealth,  arms, 
ships,  &c.  in  Greece^ — ^lastly,  the  rapid  creation  of 
so  many  new  miracles  of  art — the  sculptures  of 
Pheidias  as  well  as  the  paintings  of  the  Thasian 
painter  Polygn6tus,  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  in 
the  portico  called  Poekilfi.    Plutarch  observes*  that 

>  Thucyd.  i*  80.   koi  tois  SKKois  ^ircuriv  apurra  t^pTwra%,  irXovry 
'  Plutarch,  Perikldi,  o.  13. 
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the  celerity  with  which  the  works  were  completed 
was  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  them ;  and  so  it  probably  might  be,  in  respect 
to  the  effect  upon  the  contemporary  Greeks.  The 
gigantic  strides  by  which  Athens  had  reached  her 
maritime  empire  were  now  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  works  which  stamped  her  as  the  im- 
perial city  of  Greece,  gave  to  her  an  appearance  of 
power  even  greater  than  the  reality,  and  especially 
put  to  shame  the  old-fashioned  simplicity  of  Sparta  \ 
The  cost  was  doubtless  prodigious,  and  could  only 
have  been  home  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  large 
treasure  in  the  acropolis,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
tribute  annually  coming  in.  If  we  may  trust  a  com- 
putation which  seems  to  rest  on  plausible  grounds, 
it  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  3000  talents 
in  the  aggregate  (about  £690,000)^.  Theexpendi- 
ture  of  so  large  a  sum  was  of  course  a  source  of 
great  private  gain  to  contractors,  tradesmen,  mer- 
chants, artii^ans  of  various  descriptions,  &c.,  con- 
cerned in  it :  in  one  way  or  another,  it  distributed 
itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  city.  And 
it  appears  that  the  materials  employed  for  much  of 
the  work  wer&  designedly  of  the  most  costly  de^ 

*  Thucyd.  i.  10. 

'  See  Leakt,  Topography  of  Atheov,  Append.  iiL  p.  329,  2iid  ed, 
Genn.  transl.  Colonel  Leake,  with  much  justice,  contends  that  the 
amoont  of  2012  talents,  stated  by  Haipokration  out  of  Philochorus  as 
the  eott  of  the  PropyliBa  ilone,  must  be  gveatly  exasgeraled.  Mr*  Wil- 
kins  (Atheniensia,  p.  84)  expresses  the  same  opinion ;  remarking  that 
the  transport  of  marble  from  Pentelikus  to  Athens  is  easy,  and  on  a  de« 
seending  road. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  (i^.  Cioer.  de  Officiis,  ii.  17)  blamed  PeriklSs 
for  the  large  sum  expended  upon  the  Propylsa ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
he  uttered  this  censure,  if  he  had  been  led  to  rate  the  cost  of  them  at 
2012  talents. 
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scription,  as  being  most  consistent  with  the  reve- 
rence due  to  the  gods.  Marble  was  rejected  as  too 
common  for  the  statue  of  Ath6n6,  and  ivory  em- 
ployed in  its  place* ;  while  the  gold  with  which  it 
was  surrounded  weighed  not  less  than  forty  talents^. 
A  large  expenditure  for  such  purposes,  considered 
as  pious  towards  the  gods,  was  at  the  same  time  im- 
posing in  reference  to  Grecian  feeling,  which  re- 
garded with  admiration  every  variety  of  public  show 
and  magnificence,  and  repaid  with  grateful  deference 
the  rich  men  who  indulged  in  it.  PeriklSs  knew  well 
that  the  visible  splendour  of  the  city,  so  new  to  all 
his  contemporaries,  would  cause  her  great  power 
to  appear  greater  still,  and  would  thus  procure  for 
her  a  real,  though  unacknowledged  influence — ^per- 
haps even  an  ascendency— over  all  cities  of  the 
Grecian  name.  And  it  is  certain  that  even  among 
those  who  most  hated  and  feared  her,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  there  prevailed  a 
powerful  sentiment  of  involuntary  deference. 
Attempt  of  A  step  taken  by  PeriklSs,  apparently  not  long 
convcM  a*  ^^^^^  ^^^  Commencement  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce, 
gencrdcon-  eviuccs  how  much  this  ascendency  was  in  his  di- 
Athens,  of    rect  aim,  and  how  much  he  connected  it  with  views 

deputies 

from  au  the  both  of  harmouy  and  usefulness  for  Greece  gene- 
itttttT  rally.  He  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  send  en- 
voys to  every  city  of  the  Greek  name,  great  and 
small,  inviting  each  to  appoint  deputies  for  a  con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Athens.  Three  points  were  to 
be  discussed  in  this  intended  congress.  1.  The 
restitution  of  those  temples  which  had  been  burnt 
by  the  Persian  invaders.   2.  The  fulfilment  of  such 

>  Valer.  Maxim,  i.  7,  2.  »  Thucyd.  ii.  13. 
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VOWS/  as  on  that  occasion  had  been  made  to  the 
gods.  3.  The  safety  of  the  sea  and  of  maritime 
commerce  for  all. 

Twenty  elderly  Athenians  were  sent  round  to 
obtain  the  convocation  of  this  congress  at  Athens — 
a  Pan-hellenic  congress  for  Pan-hellenic  purposes. 
But  those  who  were  sent  to  Boeotia  and  Pelopon- 
nesus completely  failed  in  their  object,  from  the 
jealousy,  noway  astonishing,  of  Sparta  and  her 
allies :  of  the  rest  we  hear  nothing,  for  this  refusal 
was  quite  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  whole  scheme  ^ 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  dependent  allies  of 
Athens  appear  to  have  been  summoned  just  as 
much  as  the  cities  perfectly  autonomous ;  so  that 
their  tributary  relation  to  Athens  was  not  under- 
stood to  degrade  them.  We  may  sincerely  regret 
that  such  congress  did  not  take  effect,  as  it  might 
have  opened  some  new  possibilities  of  converging 
tendency  and  alliance  for  th^  dispersed  fractions  of 
theGreek  name — a  comprehensive  benefit  not  likely 
to  be  entertained  at  Sparta  even  as  a  project,  but 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  realised  under 
Athens,  and  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely  aimed  at  byPeriklds.  The  events  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  however,  extinguished  all  hopes 
of  any  such  union. 

*  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  17*  Plutarch  gives  no  precise  date,  and  O. 
Miiller  (De  Phidiie  Vit&,  p .  9)  places  these  steps,  for  convocation  of  a 
congress,  before  the  first  war  between  Sparta  and  Athens  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Tanagra — t.  f .  before  460  b.c.  But  this  date  seems  to  me  im- 
probable :  Thebes  was  not  yet  renovated  in  power,  nor  had  Boeotia  as 
yet  recovered  from  the  fruits  of  her  alliance  with  the  Persians ;  more- 
over, neither  Athens  nor  PeriklSs  himself  seem  to  have  been  at  that 
time  in  a  situation  to  conceive  so  large  a  project ;  which  suits  in  every 
respect  much  better  for  the  later  period,  after  the  Thirty  years'  truce, 
bnt  before  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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The  interval  of  fourteen  vears,  between  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  and  that  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
disturbed peace  to  Athens.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
that  period  occurred  the  formidable  revolt  of  Samos. 
Rewtt  of  '^^^*  island  appears  to  have  been  the  most  pow- 
samos        erful  of  all  the  allies  of  Athens*.    It  surpassed  even 

from  the  ,  /•       • 

Athenians.  Chios  or  Lesbos,  staudmg  on  the  same  tooting  as 
the  two  latter ;  that  is,  paying  no  tribute-money, — 
a  privilege  when  compared  with  the  body  of  the 
allies, — but  furnishing  ships  and  men  when  called 
upon,  and  retaining,  subject  to  this  condition,  its 
complete  autonomy,  its  oligarchical  government, 
its  fortifications,  and  its  military  force.  Like  most 
of  the  other  islands  near  the  coast,  Samos  possessed 
a  portion  of  territory  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  be- 
tween which  and  the  territory  of  Milfitus  lay  the 
small  town  of  Pri6n6,  one  of  the  twelve  original 
members  contributing  to  the  Pan-Ionic  solemnity. 
Respecting  the  possession  of  this  town  of  Pri6n6,  a 
war  broke  out  between  the  Samians  and  Milesians, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  (b.c.440- 
439).  Whether  the  town  had  before  been  indepen- 
dent, we  do  not  know,  but  in  this  war  the  Mile- 
sians were  worsted,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samians.  The  defeated  Milesians,  enrolled  as  they 
were  among  the  tributary  allies  of  Athens,  com- 
plained to  her  of  the  conduct  of  the  Samians,  and 
their  complaint  was  seconded  by  a  party  in. Samos 
itself,  opposed  to  the  oligarchy  and  its  proceedings. 
The  Athenians  required  the  two  disputing  cities  to 
bring  the  matter  before  discussion  and  award  at 

»  Thucyd.  i.  115;  viii.  76;-Plutafeh,  Perikl^,c.  28. 
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Athens,  with  which  the  Samians  refused  to  comply^ : 
whereupon  an  armament  of  forty  ships  was  des- 
patched from  Athens  to  the  island,  and  established 
in  it  a  democratical  government ;  leaving  in  it  a 
garrison  and  carrying  away  to  Lemnos  fifty  men 
and  as  many  boys  from  the  principal  oligarchical 
families,  to  serve  as  hostages.  Of  these  families, 
however,  a  certain  number  retired  to  the  mainland, 
where  they  entered  into  negotiations  withPissuthnes 
the  satrap  of  Sardes  to  procure  aid  and  restoration. 
Obtaining  from  him  seven  hundred  mercenary 
troops,  and  passing  over  in  the  night  to  the  island, 
by  previous  concert  with  the  oligarchical  party, 
they  overcame  the  Samian  democracy  as  well  as  the 
Athenian  garrison,  who  were  sent  over  as  prisoners 
to  Pissuthnes.  They  were  farther  lucky  enough  to 
succeed  in  steaUng  away  from  Lemnos  their  own 
recently  deposited  hostages,  and  they  then  pro- 
claimed open  revolt  against  Athens,  in  which  By- 
zantium also  joined.  It  seems  remarkable,  that 
though*  by  such  a  proceeding  they  would  of  course 
draw  upon  themselves  the  full  strength  of  Athens, 
yet  their  first  step  was  to  resume  aggressive  hosti* 
lities  against  Miletus  ^,  whither  they  sailed  with  a 

>  Thucyd.  i.  115;  Phitarch,  Penkl^,  c.  25.  Most  of  the  state- 
ments  which  appear  in  this  chapter  of  Plutarch  (over  and  above  the 
concise  narrative  of  Thucydidds)  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  exagge- 
rated party  stories  of  the  day.  We  need  make  no  remark  upon  the 
story,  that  Perikl^  was  induced  to  take  the  side  of  Miletus  against 
Samos  by  the  fact  that  Aspasia  was  a  native  of  Mildtus.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  more  credible  that  the  satrap  Pissuthnes,  from  goodwill  towards 
Samoa,  offered  Perikl^s  10,000  golden  staters  as  an  inducement  to  spare 
tiie  island.  It  may  perhaps  be  true,  however,  that  the  Samian  oligarchy, 
and  those  wealthy  men  whose  children  were  likely  to  be  taken  as 
hostages,  tried  the  effect  of  large  bribes  upon  the  mind  of  Perikl^s  to 
pretail  upon  him  not  to  alter  the  government. 

»Thucyd.i.  114,  115. 

d2 
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powerful  force  of  seventy  ships,  twenty  of  them 

carrying  troops, 
am^^t        Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  grave  intelli- 
^s^nder  g®"^^»  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ixty  trircmes — ^probably  all  that 
Periki^,      were  in   complete  readiness — was  despatched   to 

Sophokles       ^  ,       ^  ,  r      1  Ti     • 

thetrage-  Samos  Under  ten  generals,  two  of  whom  werereri- 
lan,  c.  j^j^g  himself  and  the  poet  Sophokles \  both  seem- 
ingly included  among  the  ten  ordinary  Stratfigi  of 
the  year.  But  it  was  necessary  to  employ  sixteen  of 
these  ships,  partly  in  summoning  contingents  from 
Chios  and  Lesbos,  to  which  islands  Sophoklfis  went 
in  person* ;  partly  in  keeping  watch  off  the  coast  of 
Karia  for  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which 
report  stated  to  be  approaching;  so  that  Perikl^s  had 
only  forty-four  ships  remaining  in  his  squadron. 
Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  Samian  fleet  of 
seventy  ships  on  his  way  back  from  Miletus,  near 
the  island  of  Tragia,  and  was  victorious  in  the 
action.  Presently  he  was  reinforced  by  forty  ships 
from  Athens  and  by  twenty-five  from  Chios  and 
Lesbos,  so  as  to  be  able  to  disembark  at  Samos, 
where  he  overcame  the  Samian  land-force  and 
blocked  up  the  harbour  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet, 
surrounding  the  city  on  the  land-side  with  a  triple 
wall.  Meanwhile  the  Samians  had  sent  Stesagoras 
with  five  ships  to  press  the  coming  of  the  Phoenician 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638 ;  Schol.  Aristeid^s,  t.  iii.  p.  485,  Dindorf. 

^  See  the  interesting  particulars  recounted  respecting  Sophokles  by 
the  Chian  poet  Ion,  who  met  and  conversed  with  him  during  the  course 
of  this  expedition  (Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  603).  He  represents  the  poet  as 
imcommonly  pleasing  and  graceful  in  society,  but  noway  distinguished 
for  active  capacity.  Sophokles  was  at  this  time  in  peculiar  favour,  from 
the  success  of  his  tragedy  AntigonS  the  year  before.  See  the  chrono- 
logy of  these  events  discussed  and  elucidated  in  Boeckh's  preliminary 
Dissertation  to  the  AntigonS,  c.  6-9. 
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fleet,  and  the  report  of  their  approach  became  again 
so  prevalent  that  Periklds  felt  obliged  to  take  sixty 
ships  (out  of  the  total  125)  to  watch  for  them  off 
the  coast  of  Kaunus  and  Karia,  where  he  cruised 
for  about  fourteen  days.  The  Phoenician  fleet ^ 
never  came  in  sight,  though  Diodorus  afiirms  that 
it  was  actually  on  its  voyage.  Pissuthnes  certainly 
seems  to  have  promised,  and  the  Samians  to  have 
expected  it.  Yet  I  incline  to  believe  that,  though 
willing  to  hold  out  hopes  and  encourage  revolt 
among  the  Athenian  allies,  the  satrap  did  not 
choose  openly  to  violate  the  convention  of  Kallias, 
whereby  the  Persians  were  forbidden  to  send  a  fleet 
westward  of  the  Chelidonian  promontory.  The  de- 
parture of  PerikWs,  however,  so  much  weakened 
the  Athenian  fleet  off*  Samos,  that  the  Samians, 
suddenly  sailing  out  of  their  harbour  in  an  oppor-  Doubtful 
tune  moment,  at  the  instigation  and  under  the  com-  foogS^^o- 
mand  of  one  of  their  most  eminent  citizens,  the  !!f^^* 

'  power  01 

philosopher  Melissus — surprised  and  disabled  the  samos— it 

blockading  squadron,  and  even  gained  a  victory  conquered, 

over  the  remaining  fleet  before  the  ships  could  be  Jid  dis- ' 

fairly  got  clear  of  the  land*.  For  fourteen  days  they  "^^^ 
remained  masters  of  the  sea,  carrying  in  and  out  all 
that  they  thought  proper:    nor  was  it  until  the 

>  Diodor.  zi.  27. 

'  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  26.  Plutarch  seems  to  have  had  hefore  him 
accounts  respectmg  this  Samian  campaign  not  only  from  Ephorus,  Ste- 
simhrotus*  and  Duris,  hut  also  from  Aristotle  :  and  the  statements  of 
the  latter  must  have  diffSered  thus  far  from  Thucydid^s,  that  he  affirmed 
Melissus  the  Samian  general  to  have  heen  victorious  over  Perikl^  him- 
self, which  is  not  to  he  reconciled  with  the  narrative  of  Thucydid^s. 

The  Samian  historian  Duris,  Uving  ahout  a  century  after  this  siege, 
seems  to  have  introduced  many  falsehoods  respecting  the  cruelties  of 
Athens :  see  Plutarch,  h  c. 
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return  of  Perikl^s  that  they  were  again  blockaded. 
Reinforcements  however  were  now  multiplied  to  the 
investing  squadron — from  Athens,  forty  ships  under 
Thucydid6s\  Agnon,  and  Phormion,  and  twenty 
under  Tlepolemus  and  Antikl^s,  besides  thirty  from 
Chios  and  Lesbos — making  altogether  near  two 
hundred  sail.  Against  this  overwhelming  force 
Melissus  and  the  Samians  made  an  unavailing  at- 
tempt at  resistance,  but  were  presently  quite  blocked 
up,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  nine  months  until 
they  could  hold  out  no  longer.  They  then  capitu- 
lated, being  compelled  to  rase  their  fortifications, 
to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  to  give  hostages 
for  their  future  conduct,  and  to  make  good  by  stated 
instalments  the  whole  expense  of  the  enterprise, 
said  to  have  reached  1000  talents.  The  Byzantines 
too  made  their  submission  at  the  same  time^. 

^  It  appears  very  improbable  that  this  Thucydid^s  can  be  the  histo- 
rian himself.  If  it  be  Thucydid^s  son  of  MelSsias,  we  must  suppose 
him  to  have  been  restored  from  ostracism  before  the  reguhur  time — a 
supposition  indeed  noway  inadmissible  in  itself,  but  which  there  is  nor- 
thing else  to  countenance.  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Sophoklls,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  recent  critics,  adopt  this  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  a  third  person  named  Thucy- 
did^ ;  for  the  name  seems  to  have  been  common,  as  we  might  guess 
from  the  two  words  of  which  it  is  compounded.  We  find  a  third  Thu- 
cydidds  mentioned  viiL  9^ — a  native  of  Pharsalus :  and  the  biographer 
Marcellinus  seems  to  have  read  of  many  persons  so  called  {Oovicvdidai 
TToWoif  p.  xvi.  ed.  Arnold).  The  subsequent  history  of  Thucydid^s  son 
of  Mel^sias  is  involved  in  complete  obscurity.  We  do  not  know  the 
incident  to  which  the  remarkable  passage  in  Aristophanib  (Acham. 
703)  alludes — compare  Vespae,  946:  nor  can  we  confirm  the  state- 
ment which  the  Scholiast  cites  from  Idomeneus,  to  the  efifect  that  Thu^ 
cydides  was  banished  and  fled  to  Artaxerxes :  see  Bergk.  Reliq.  Com. 
Att.  p.  61. 

2  Thucyd.  i.  117;  Diodor.  xii.  27,  28;  Isokrat^,  De  Permutat. 
Or.  XV.  sect.  118;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Vit.  Timoth.  c.  1. 

The  assertion  of  Ephorus  (see  Diodorus,  xii.  28,  and  Ephori  Fragm. 
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Two  or  three  circumstances  deserve  notice  re-  None  of  the 

other  allies 

specting  this  revolt,  as   illustrating   the   existing  of  Athens, 
condition  of  the  Athenian  empire.     First,  that  the  MES^m/" 
whole  force  of  Athens,  together  with  the  contin-  tSril^e** 
gents  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  was  necessary  in  *^®* 
order  to  crush  it,  so  that  Byzantium,  which  joined 
in  the  revolt,  seems  to  have  been  left  unassailed. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  dependent 
allies  near  Byzantium  or  anywhere  else,  availed 
themselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  revolt 
also:  a  fact  which  seems  plainly  to  imply  that  there 
was  little  positive  discontent  then  prevalent  among 
them.    Had  the  revolt  spread  to  other  cities,  pro- 
bably Pissuthnes  might  have  realized  his  promise 
of  bringing  up  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  would 
have  been  a  serious  calamity  for  the  Mgean  Greeks, 
and  was  only  kept  off  by  the  unbroken  maintenance 
of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Next,  the  revolted  Samians  applied  for  aid,  not  AppUottion 

.  '^^  of  the  Sa- 

only  to  Pissuthnes,  but  also  to  Sparta  and  her  miansto 
allies ;  among  whom  at  a  special  meeting  the  ques-  aMa^i^t 
tion  of  compliance  or  refusal  was  formally  debated.  ^*r^^f 
Notwithstanding  the  Thirty  years'  truce  then  sub-  ^^^^ 
silting,  of  which  only  six  years  had  elapsed,  and  tj?  Conn- 
which  had  been  noway  violated  by  Athens — many 
of  the  allies  of  Sparta  voted  for  assisting  the  Sa- 
mians.    What  part  Sparta  herself  took,  we  do  not 
know — but  the  Corinthians  were  the  main  and  de- 
ll 7»  ed.  Marx^  with  the  note  of  Marx)  that  Perikl6s  employed  battering 
machines  against  the  town,  under  the  management  of  the  Rlazomenian 
Avtemon,  was  called  in  question  by  Herakleid^  Ponticus,  on  the  ground 
that  Artemon  was  a  contemporary  of  Analgreon,  near  a  century  before : 
and  Thucydid^s  represents  Periklds  %q  have  captured  the  town  alto- 
gether by  blockade. 
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cided  advocates  for  the  negative.  They  not  only 
contended  that  the  truce  distinctly  forbade  com- 
pliance with  the  Samian  request,  but  also  recognised 
the  right  of  each  confederacy  to  punish  its  own 
recusant  members.  And  this  was  the  decision  ulti- 
mately adopted,  for  which  the  Corinthians  after- 
wards took  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Athens,  as  its  chief 
authors  K  Certainly,  if  the  contrary  policy  had  been 
pursued,  the  Athenian  empire  might  have  been  in 
great  danger — the  Phoenician  fleet  would  probably 
have  been  brought  in  also — and  the  future  course 
of  events  greatly  altered. 

mcntof St.  -^S^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  reconquest  of  Samos,  we  should 

mos  after  assumc  it  almost  as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the 

quest—  Athenians  would  renew  the  democratical  govern- 

w^^erthe  ment  which  they  had  set  up  just  before  the  revolt. 

rcM^l^he  ^^'  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^>  ^^  must  have  been  again*  over- 

^^w^th?  thrown,  without  any  attempt  to  uphold  it  on  the 

had  recent-  part  of  Athens.     For  we  hardly  hear  of  Samos 

Iv  esta- 

biished.  again,  until  twenty-seven  years  afterwards,  towards 
the  latter  division  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  412 
B.C.,  and  it  then  appears  with  an  established  oli- 
garchical  government  of  Geomori  or  landed  pro- 
prietors,  against  which  the  people  make  a  suc- 
cessful rising  during  the  course  of  that  year*. 
As  Samos  remained,  during  the  interval  between 
439  B.C.  and  412  b.c,  unfortified,  deprived  of  its 
fleet,  and  enrolled  among  the  tribute-paying  allies 
of  Athens — and  as  it  nevertheless  either  retained, 
or  acquired,  its  oligarchical  government ;  so  we 
may  conclude  that  Athens  cannot  have  systemati- 
cally interfered  to  democratise  by  violence  the  sub- 

»  Thucyd.  i.  40,  41.  ^  Thucyd.  Tiii.  21. 
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ject-alljes,  in  cases  where  the  natural  tendency  of 
parties  ran  towards  oligarchy.  The  condition  of 
Lesbos  at  the  time  of  its  revolt  (hereafter  to  be  re- 
lated) will  be  found  to  confirm  this  conclusion  ^ 

On  returnine;  to  Athens  after  the  reconquest  of  F«nmi 

^  ^  oration 

Samos,  Perikl^s  was  chosen  to  pronounce  the  fune-  pronounced 
ral  oration  over  the  citizens  slain  in  the  war,  to  u^nthe 
whom,  according  to  custom,  solemn  and  public  ob-  citiMns" 
sequies  were  celebrated  in  the  suburb  called  Kera-  ^^J^  *^® 
meikus.     This  custom  appears  to  have  been  intro-  ^"t- 
duced  shortly  after  the  Persian  war*,  and  would 
doubtless  contribute  to  stimulate  the  patriotism  of 
the  citizens,  especially  when  the  speaker  elected  to 
deliver  it  was  possessed  of  the  personal  dignity  as 
well  as  the  ocatorical  powers  of  PeriklSs.     He  was 
twice  public  funeral  orator  by  the  choice  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  once  after  the  Samian  success,  and  a  second 
time  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
His  discourse  on  the  first  occasion  has  not  reached 
us^  but  the  second  has  been  fortunately  preserved 

'  Compare  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  sect.  5S,  vol. 
ii.  p.  82. 

'  See  Westermann,  Geschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechenland 
und  Rom ;  Diodor.  xi.  3d ;  Dionys.  Hal.  A.  R.  v.  17. 

Penkl^j  in  the  funeral  oration  preserved  by  ThucydidSs  (ii.  35-40), 
begins  by  8a3ring — 02  fUv  ttoXKoI  rSy  ivBdbe  elprfK^rtiv  rfbri  incuvovm 
t6p  npo<rBivTa  r^  v6fui^  t6v  \6yov  T6vd€,  &c. 

The  Scholiast,  and  other  commentators  (K.  F.  Weber  and  Wester- 
mann  among.the  number),  make  various  guesses  as  to  what  celebrated 
man  is  here  designated  as  the  introducer  of  the  custom  of  a  funeral 
harangue.  The  Scholiast  says,  Solon :  Weber  fixes  on  Kimon  :  West- 
ermann,  on  Aristeid^ :  another  commentator  on  Themistokl^s.  But 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one  very  celebrated  man  is  spe- 
cially indicated  by  the  words  t6v  irpoa-Bivra,  To  commend  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  practice,  is  nothing  more  than  a  phrase  for  commending 
the  practice  itself. 

'  Some  fragments  of  it  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  :  see  his  treatise  de  Rhetoric^,  i.  7 ;  iii-  10,  3. 
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(in  substance  at  least)  by  ThucydidSs,  who  also 
briefly  describes  the  funeral  ceremony — doubtless 
the  same  on  all  occasions.  The  bones  of  the  deceased 
warriors  were  exposed  in  tents  three  days  before  the 
ceremony,  in  order  that  the  relatives  of  each  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  offerings-  They 
were  then  placed  in  coffins  of  cypress  and  carried 
forth  on  carts  to  the  public  burial-place  at  the  Ke-^ 
rameikus ;  one  coffin  for  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
one  empty  couch,  formally  laid  out,  to  represent 
those  warriors  whose  bones  had  not  been  discovered 
or  collected.  The  female  relatives  of  each  followed 
the  carts,  with  loud  wailings,  and  after  them  a  nu- 
merous procession  both  of  citizens  and  strangers. 
So  soon  as  the  bones  had  been  consigned  to  the 
grave,  some  distinguished  citizen,  specially  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  mounted  on  an  elevated  stage  and 
addressed  to  the  multitude  an  appropriate  discourse. 
Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  that  of  Perikl^s 
after  the  Samian  expedition,  that  when  he  had  con* 
eluded,  the  audience  present  testified  their  emotion 
in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  the  women  especially 
crowned  him  with  garlands  like  a  victorious  ath- 
lete \  Only  Elpinik^,  sister  of  the  deceased  Kimon, 
reminded  him  that  the  victories  of  her  brother  had 
been  more  felicitous,  as  gained  over  Persians  and 
Phoenicians,  and  not  over  Greeks  and  kinsmen. 
And  the  contemporary  poet  Ion,  the  friend  of  Ki- 
mon,  reported  what  he  thought  an  unseemly  boast 
of  Periklds — to  the  effect  that  Agamemnon  had 
spent  ten  years  in  taking  a  foreign  city,  while  he 

^  Compare  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  which  welcomed  Brasidftft 
at  8ki6nA  (Thucyd.  iv.  121). 
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in  nine  monthB  bad  reduced  the  first  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Ionic  communities  ^  But  if  we 
possessed  the  actual  speech  pronounced ,  we  should 
probably  find  that  he  assigned  all  the  honour  of 
the  exploit  to  Athens  and  her  citizens  generally* 
placing  their  achievement  in  favourable  comparison 
with  that  of  Agamemnon  and  his  host — not  him-- 
self  with  Agamemnon. 

Whatever  may  be' thought  of  this  boast,  there  Position  of 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  Samian  war  ni^  empire 
not  only  rescued  the  Athenian  empire  from  great  ^  AthcM 
peril*,  but  rendered  it  stronger  than  ever:  while  ^^u^w'* 
the  foundation  of  Amphipolis,  which  was  effected  --*^eir 
two  years  afterwards,  strengthened  it  still  farther,  wards  her" 
Nor  do  we  hear,  during  the  ensuing  few  years,  of  were  those 
any  farther  tendencies  to  disaffection   among  its  eni^aiSd"^" 
members,  until  the  period  immedijately  before  the  »^^e8. 

^^  ceucCy  no* 

Peloponnesian  war.  The  feeling  common  among  of  hatred. 
them  towards  Athens,  seems  to  have  been  neither 
attachment  nor  hatreds  but  simple  indifference  and 
acquiescence  in  her  supremacy.  Such  amount  of 
positive  discontent  as  really  existed  among  them, 
arose,  not  from  actual  hardships  suffered,  but  from 
the  geiAral  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind — 
desire  of  separate  autonomy  ;  which  manifested 
itself  in  each  city,  through  the  oligarchical  party, 
whose  power  was  kept  down  by  Athens— and  was 
stimulated  by  the  sentiment  communicated  from 
the  Grecian  communities  without  the  Athenian  em- 

1  Plutarch,  Perikl^  c.  28 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  34. 

'  A  short  fragment  remaining  from  the  comic  poet  Eupolis  (K£kaK€s, 
Fr.  xvi.  p.  493,  ed.  Meineke),  attests  the  anxiety  at  Athens  about  the 
Samian  war,  and  the  great  joy  when  the  island  was  reccmquered : 
compare  Ariatophan.  Vesp.  283. 
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pire.  According  to  that  sentiment,  the  condition 
of  a  subject-ally  of  Athens  was  treated  as  one  of 
degradation  and  servitude :  and  in  proportion  as 
fear  and  hatred  of  Athens  became  predominant 
among  the  allies  of  Sparta,  these  latter  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  sentiment  more  and  more  emphati- 
cally, so  as  to  encourage  discontent  artificially 
among  the  subject-allies  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
Possessing  complete  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  every 
sort  of  superiority  requisite  for  holding  empire  over 
islands,  Athens  had  yet  no  sentiment  to  appeal 
to  in  her  subjects,  calculated  to  render  her  empire 
popular,  except  that  of  common  democracy,  which 
seems  at  first  to  have  acted  without  any  care  on 
her  part  to  encourage  it,  until  the  progress  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  made  such  encouragement  a 
part  of  her  policy.  And  even  had  she  tried  to  keep 
up  in  the  allies  the  feeling  of  a  common  interest 
and  the  attachment  to  a  permanent  confederacy, 
the  instinct  of  political  separation  would  probably 
have  baffled  all  her  efforts.  But  she  took  no  such 
pains — ^with  the  usual  morality  that  grows  up  in 
the  minds  of  the  actual  possessors  of  power,  she 
conceived  herself  entitled  to  exact  obedience  as 
her  right ;  and  some  of  the  Athenian  speakers  in 
Thucydid^s  go  so  far  as  to  disdain  all  pretence  of 
legitimate  power,  even  such  as  might  fairly  be  set 
up ;  resting  the  supremacy  of  Athens  on  the  naked 
plea  of  superior  forced     As  the  allied  cities  were 

^  Thiicyd.  iii.  37;  ii.  63.  Seethe  conference,  at  the  island  of  Melos 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  v.  89  ^e^.)* 
between  the  Athenian  commissioners  and  the  Melians.  I  think  how- 
ever that  this  conference  is  less  to  be  trusted  as  based  in  reality,  than 
the  speeches  in  Thucydid^s  generally — of  which  more  hereafter. 
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mostly  under  democracies — through  the  indirect 
influence  rather  than  the  systematic  dictation  of 
Athens — ryet  each  having  its  own  internal  aristo- 
cracy in  a  state  of  opposition ;  so  the  movements 
for  revolt  against  Athens  originated  with  the  aris- 
tocracy or  with  some  few  citizens  apart :  while  the 
people,  though  sharing  more  or  less  in  the  desire 
for  autonomy,  had  yet  either  a  fear  of  their  own  aris- 
tocracy or  a  sympathy  with  Athens,  which  made 
them  always  backward  in  revolting,  sometimes  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  it.  Neither  Periklfis  nor  Kleon 
indeed  lay  stress  on  the  attachment  of  the  people 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Few,  in  these  de- 
pendent cities;  but  the  argument  is  strongly  in- 
sisted on  by  Diodotus^  in  the  discussion  respecting 
MitvlSnS  after  its  surrender :  and  as  the  war  ad- 
vanced,  the  question  of  alliance  with  Athens  or 
Sparta  became  more  and  more  identified  with  the 
internal  preponderance  of  democracy  or  oligarchy 
in  each*. 

We  shall  find  that  in  most  of  those  cases  of  actual 
revolt  where  we  are  informed  of  the  preceding  cir- 
cumstances, the  step  is  adopted  or  contrived  by  a 
small  number  of  oligarchical  malcontents,  without 
consulting  the  general  voice ;  while  in  those  cases 
where  the  general  assembly  is  consulted  before- 
hand, there  is  manifested  indeed  a  preference  for 
autonomy,  but  nothing  like  a  hatred  of  Athens  or 
decided  inclination  to  break  with  her.     In  the  case 

^  Thqcyd.  iii.  47*  Nvv  fiip  yhp  vfiuf  6  brjfios  iv  dndarais  rat?  iroKtatv 
€ihnvg  cWi,  Koi  1j  ov  orwa^/oToraft  roig  okiyoig,  fj  €hv  ^uktB^,  vndpxu 
roiff  uwcKi'ji;  cracri  wok€iuoi  tv6xfg,  &c. 

'  See  the  strikmg  observations  of  Thucydid^,  iii.  82,  83 ;  Aristotel. 
Politic.  V.  6,  9. 
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of  Mityl6n6\  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  it  was 
the  aristocratical  government  which  revolted,  while 
the  people,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  arms,  actually 
declared  in  favour  of  Athens.  And  the  secession  of 
Chios,  the  greatest  of  all  the  allies,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — even  after  all  the 
hardships  which  the  allies  had  been  called  upon 
to  bear  in  that  war,  and  after  the  ruinous  disas- 
ters which  Athens  had  sustained  before  Syracuse 
— was  both  prepared  beforehand  and  accomplished 
by  secret  negotiations  of  the  Chian  oligarchy,  not 
only  without  the  concurrence,  but  against  the  in* 
clination,  of  their  own  people*.  In  like  manner, 
the  revolt  of  Thasos  would  not  have  occurred,  had 
not  the  Thasian  democracy  been  previously  sub- 
verted by  the  Athenian  Peisander  and  his  oUgarchi- 
cal  confederates.  So  in  Akanthus,  in  Amphipolis, 
in  Mendd,  and  those  other  Athenian  dependencies 
which  were  wrested  from  Athens  by  Brasidas— we 
find  the  latter  secretly  introduced  by  a  few  conspi-" 
rators,  while  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  do  not  hail 
him  at  once  as  a  deUverer,  like  men  sick  of 
Athenian  supremacy :  they  acquiesce,  not  without 
debate,  when  Brasidas  is  already  in  the  town,  and 
his  demeanour,  just  as  well  as  conciliating,  soon 
gains  their  esteem:  but  neither  in  Akanthus  nor 
in  Amphipolis  would  he  have  been  admitted  by 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  27. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  9-14.  He  observe*  also,  respecting  the  Thasian  oli- 
garchy just  set  up  in  lieu  of  the  previous  democracy  by  the  Athenian 
oligarchical  conspirators  who  were  then  organising  the  revolution  of  the 
Four  Hundred  at  Athens — ^that  they  immediately  made  preparations 
for  revolting  from  Athens — ivtff^r)  odw  avrols  fuiXuma  A  c^ovXorro,  r^p 
lt6Ktv  T€  OKivBvPtn  opOcva-Oai,  «cac  t6p  iva¥T%uQ'6fX9VO¥  brjiiov  ftora- 
XcXvo-^ai  (viii.  64). 
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the  free  decision  of  the  citizend,  if  they  had  not 
been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  friends,  their 
properties,  and  their  harvest  still  exposed  in  the 
lands  without  the  walls  ^  These  particular  ex* 
amples  warrant  us  in  affirming,  that  though  the 
oligarchy  in  the  various  allied  cities  desired  eagerly 
to  shake  off  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  the  people 
were  always  backward  in  following  them,  some- 
times even  opposed^  and  hardly  ever  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  object.  They  shared  the 
universal  Grecian  desire  for  separate  autonomy*, 
and  felt  the  Athenian  empire  as  an  extraneous 
pressure  which  they  would  have  been  glad  to  shake 
off,  whenever  the  change  could  be  made  with  safety. 
But  their  condition  was  not  one  of  positive  hard"- 
ship)  nor  did  they  overlook  the  hazardous  side  of 
such  a  change — partly  from  the  coercive  hand  of 
Athens — ^partly  from  new  enemies  against  whom 
Athens  had  hitherto  protected  them — and  not  least 
from  their  own  oligarchy.  Of  course  the  different 
allied  cities  were  not  all  animated  by  the  same 
feelings,  some  being  more  averse  to  Athens  than 
others. 
The  particular  modes,  in  which  Athenian  supre-  particular 

m 

macy  pressed  upon  the  allies  and  excited  com-  ^^i^^ 
plaints,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  three.     1.  The  J^*g*of 
annual  tribute.     2.  The  encroachments  or  other  AthcMwith 

her  allies. 

misdeeds  committed  by  individual  Athenians,  taking 
advantage  of  their  superior  position :  citizens  either 
pl$mted  out  by  the  city  as  Kleruchs  (out-settlers), 
on  the  lands  of  those  aUies  who  had  been  sub' 

>  ThtMsyd.  TV.  86,  88,  106,  123. 

'  8m  the  important  pasiage,  Thucyd.  viii.  48. 
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dued — or  serving  in  the  naval  armaments — or  sent 
round  as  inspectors — or  placed  in  occasional  garri- 
son— or  carrying  on  some  private  speculation. 
3.  The  obligation  under  which  the  allies  were  laid 
of  bringing  a  large  proportion  of  their  judicial  trials 
to  be  settled  before  the  dikasteries  at  Athens. 
Anniwi  Aq  iQ  tiie  tribute,  I  have  before  remarked  that 

changes       its  amouut  had  been  but  little  raised  from  its  first 
amount       Settlement  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
offiwlrfand  nesiau  war,  at  which  time  it  was  600  talents  yearly'. 
tSSuS?out   ^*  appears  to  have  been  reviewed,  and  the  appor- 
thc  empire,  tioumcnt  corrcctcd,  in  every  fifth  year,  at  which 
period  the  collecting  oflScers  may  probably  have 
been  changed :  but  we  shall  afterwards  find  it  be- 
coming larger  and  more  burdensome,  though  the 
alleged  duplication  of  it  (as  I  have  already  remarked) 
is   both   uncertified   and   improbable.     The   same 
gradual  increase  may  probably  be  affirmed  respect- 
ing  the  second  head  of  inconvenience — vexation 
caused  to  the  allies  by  individual  Athenians,  chiefly 
officers  of  armaments  or  powerful  citizens*.     Doubt- 

'  Xenophon,  Repub.  Athen.  iii.  5.  irX-ffv  al  rd^is  rov  <l)6pov*  tovto  bi 
yiyvrrcu  a>r  ra  iroXX^  fit*  trovs  irtfiirrov, 

2  Xenophon,  Repub.  Athen.  i.  14.  IIcpl  dc  t6v  (rvfifidxop,  ol  ^/cirXe- 
ovT€s  avKo<f}avTova'iv,  o)?  boKova-i,  Koi  futroviri  rovs  xy^o^o^f,  &c. 

Who  are  the  persons  designated  by  the  expression  ol  cWXcovrcr,  ap- 
pears to  be  specified  more  particularly  a  little  fiorther  on  (i.  18);  it 
means  the  generals,  the  officers,  the  envoys,  &c.,  sent  forth  by  Athens. 

In  respect  to  the  Kleruchies,  or  out-settlements  of  Athenian  citizens 
on  the  lands  of  allies  revolted  and  reconquered — we  may  remark  that 
they  are  not  noticed  as  a  grievance  in  this  treatise  of  Xenophon,  nor  in 
any  of  the  anti-Athenian  orations  of  ThucydidSs.  They  appear,  how- 
ever, as  matters  of  crimination  after  the  extinction  of  the  empire,  i^d 
at  the  moment  when  Athens  was  again  rising  into  a  position  such  as  to 
inspire  the  hope  of  reviving  it.  For  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  was  also  the  destruction  of  the  empire,  all  the  Klemchs 
were  driven  home  again,  and  deprived  of  their  outlying  property,  which 
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less  this  was  always  more  or  less  s^  real  grievance, 
from  the  moment  when  the  Athenians  became 
despots  in  place  of  chiefs.  But  it  was  probably 
not  very  serious  in  extent  until  after  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  became  more  apprehended ,  and 
when  garrisons,  inspectors,  and  tribute-gathering 
ships,  became  more  essential  in  the  working  of  the 
Athenian  empire. 

But  the  third  circumstance  above-noticed — the  Biipotes 
subjection  of  the  allied  cities  to  the  Athenian  di-  in  and 
kasteries — has  been  more  dwelt  upon  as  a  grie-  |i^^ 
vance  than  the^  second,  and  seems  to  have  been  ^?^-« 
unduly  exaggerated.     We  can  hardly  doubt  that  J^[/3f  ^T 
the  beginning  of  this  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  i^asieriet  at 
Athenian    dikasteries    dates   with    the    synod   of 
Delos,  at  the  time  of  the  first  formation  of  the 
confederacy.     It  was  an  indispensable  element  of 
that  confederacy,  that  the  members  should  forego 
their  right  of  private  war  among  each  other  and 
submit  their  differences  to  peaceable  arbitration — 
a  covenant  introduced  even  into  alliances  much  less 
intimate  than  this  was,  and  absolutely  essential  to 
the  efficient  maintenance  of  any  common  action 
against  Persia\     Of  course  many  causes  of  dispute, 

reverted  to  Tarioas  insular  {nroprietors.  These  latter  were  terrified  at 
the  idea  that  Athens  might  afterwardl  try  to  resume  these  lost  rights  : 
hence  the  subsequent  outcry  against  the  Kleruchies. 

'  See  the  expression  in  Thucydid^  (v.  27),  describing  the  conditions 
required  when  Ai^;os  was  about  to  extend  her  alliances  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  conditions  were  two.  1.  That  the  city  should  be  autonomous. 
2.  Next,  that  it  should  be  willing  to  submit  its  quarrels  to  equitable 
arbitration — Ifrtg  aMpofi6£  re  iari,  Koi  dUas  taw  jcal  Sfioiag  bld^ai. 

In  the  oration  against  the  Athenians,  deUvered  by  the  Syracusan  Her- 
mokratds  at  Kamarinay  Athens  is  accused  of  having  enslaved  her  allies 
partly  on  the  ground  that  they  neglected  to  perform  their  military  obli- 
VOL,  VI.  E 
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public  as  well  as  private,  must  have  arisen  among 
these  wide-spread  islands  and  seaports  of  the 
iEgean,  connected  with  each  other  by  relations  of 
fellow-feeling,  of  trade,  and  of  common  apprehen- 
sions. The  synod  of  Delos,  composed  of  the  depu- 
ties of  all,  was  the  natural  board  of  arbitration  for 
such  disputes,  and  a  habit  must  thus  have  been 
formed,  of  recognising  a  sort  of  federal  tribunal, — 
to  decide  peaceably  how  far  each  ally  had  faith- 
fully discharged  its  duties,  both  towards  the  con- 
federacy collectively,  and  towards  other  allies  with 
their  individual  citizens  separately, — as  well  as  to 
enforce  its  decisions  and  punish  refractory  mem- 
bers, pursuant  to  the  right  which  Sparta  and  her 
confederacy  also  claimed  and  exercised  ^  Now 
from  the  beginning  the  Athenians  were  the  guiding 
and  enforcing  presidents  of  this  synod,  and  when  it 
gradually  died  away,  they  were  found  occupying 
its  place  as  well  as  clothed  with  its  functions.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  their  judicial  authority 
over  the  allies  appears  first  to  have  begun,  as  the 
confederacy  became   changed   into   an  Athenian 

gations,  partly  becanse  they  made  war  upon  eaeh  other  (Thueyd.  tL  76), 
partly  also  on  other  specious  pretences.  How  far  this  charge  against 
Athens  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  we  can  hardly  say ;  in  aU  those  parti- 
cular examples  which  Thucydid^  mentions  of  subjugation  of  allka  by 
Athens,  there  is  a  cause  perfectly  definite  and  sufficient — not  a  mere 
pretence  devised  by  Athenian  ambition. 

^  According  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Coiinthiaiii  abcMrtly  be- 
fore the  Peloponnesian  war  Toi>s  irpoariKowrat  (tffAftdxow  oMw  nwit 
xoXofciv  (Thueyd.  i.  4(M3). 

The  Lacedaemonians,  on  preferring  their  accusation  of  treaaon  against 
Themistokl^,  demanded  that  he  should  be  taried  at  Sparta,  before  the 
common  Hellenic  synod  which  held  its  sitting  there,  and  of  which 
Athens  was  then  a  member :  that  is,  the  Spartan  confederacy  or  alli- 
ance—eirl  rov  Koun>v  avpidplov  rmv  'EXX^VMy  (Diodor.  xi.  65). 
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empire,*— the  judicial  functions  of  the  synod  being 
transferred  along  with  the  common  treasure  to 
Athens,  and  doubtless  much  extended.  And  on 
the  whole,  these  functions  must  have  been  pro«- 
duetive  of  more  good  than  evil  to  the  allies  them* 
selves,  especially  to  the  weakest  and  most  defence* 
less  among  them. 

Among  the  thousand  towns  which  paid  tribute  ProdnctiTe 
to  Athens  (taking  this  numerical  statement  of  Ari*  adTtt^age, 
stophands  not  in  its  exact  meaning,  but  simply  as  a  ^nd^^!^ 
great  number),  if  a  small  town,  or  one  of  its  dti-  ^^^S^J^g 
zens,  had  cause  of  complaint  against  a  larger,  there  ra^Mi* 
was  no  channel  except  the  synod  of  Delos,  or  the  labw. 
Athenian  tribunal,  through  which  it  could  have  any 
reasonable  assurance  of  fair  trial  or  justice.     It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the.  private  complaints 
and  suits  between  citizen  and  citizen,  in  each  re* 
spective  subject  town,  were  carried  up  for  triid  to 
Athens:  yet  we  do  not  know  distinctly  how  the 
line  was  drawo,  between  matters  carried  up  thither, 
and  matters  tried  at  home.    The  subject  cities  ap- 
pear to  have  been  interdicted  from  the  power  of 
capital  punishment,  which  could  only  be  inflicted 
after  previous  trial  and  condemnation  at  Athens^: 
so  that  the  latter  reserved  to  herself  the  cognizance 
of  most  of  the  grave  crimes — or  what  may  be  called 
*'  the  higher  justice''  generally.     And  the  political 
accusations  preferred  by  citizen  against  citizen,  in 
any  subject  city,  for  alleged  treason,  corruption, 
non-fulfilment  of  public  duty,  &c.,  were  doubtless 
carried  to  Athens  for  trial — ^perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  her  jurisdiction. 

^  Antipho,  De  Ciede  Her6di8>  c.  7*  p.  135.  t  ovdc  n-Afi  t$€fmv,  3y€v 

e2 
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But  the  maintenance  of  this  judicial  supremacy 
was  not  intended  by  Athens  for  the  substantive 
object  of  amending  the  administration  of  justice 
in  each  separate  allied  city.  It  went  rather  to  re- 
gulate the  relations  between  city  and  city — be- 
tween  citizens  of  different  cities — ^between  Athe- 
nian citizens  or  officers,  and  any  of  these  allied 
cities  with  which  they  had  relations — between  each 
city  itself,  as  a  dependent  government  with  con- 
tending political  parties,  and  the  imperial  head 
Athcw^  Athens.  All  these  being  problems  which  imperial 
compired  Athens  was  called  on  to  solve,  the  best  way  of 
rial  Sparta,  solviug  them  would  have  been  through  some  com- 
mon synod  emanating  from  all  the  allies.  Putting 
this  aside,  we  shall  find  that  the  solution  provided 
by  Athens  was  perhaps  the  next  best,  and  we  shall 
be  the  more  induced  to  think  so  when  we  compare 
it  with  the  proceedings  afterwards  adopted  by 
Sparta,  when  she  had  put  down  the  Athenian  em- 
pire. Under  Sparta,  the  general  rule  was,  to  place 
each  of  the  dependent  cities  under  the  government 
of  a  Dekarchy  (or  oligarchical  council  of  ten) 
among  its  chief  citizens,  together  with  a  Spartan 
harmost  or  governor  having  a  small  garrison  under 
his  orders.  It  will  be  foun'd  when  we  come  to  de- 
scribe the  Spartan  maritime  empire,  that  these  ar- 
rangements exposed  each  dependent  city  to  very 
great  violence  and  extortion,  while  after  all,  they 
solved  only  a  part  of  the  problem.  They  served 
only  to  maintain  each  separate  city  under  the  do- 
minion of  Sparta,  without  contributing  to  regulate 
the  dealings  between  the  citizens  of  one  and  those 
of  another,  or  to  bind  together  the  empire  as  a 
whole.    Now  the  Athenians  did  not,  as  a  system, 
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place  in  their  dependent  cities  governors  analogous 
to  the  harmosts,  though  they  did  so  occasionally 
under  special  need.  But  their  fleets  and  their  offi- 
cers were  in  frequent  relation  with  these  cities ;  and 
as  the  principal  officers  were  noways  indisposed  to 
abuse  their  position,  so  the  facility  of  complaint, 
constantly  open,  to  the  Athenian  popular  dikastery, 
served  both  as  redress  and  guarantee  against  mis- 
rule of  this  description.  It  was  a  guarantee  which 
the  allies  themselves  sensibly  felt  and  valued,  as 
we  know  from  Thucydidfis.  The  chief  source  from 
whence  they  had  to  apprehend  evil  was,  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Athenian  officials  and  principal  citi- 
zens, who  could  misemploy  the  power  of  Athens 
for  their  own  private  purposes — but  they  looked 
up  to  the  **  Athenian  Demos  as  a  chastener  of  such 
evil-doers  and  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  them- 
selves \''    If  the  popular  dikasteries  at  Athens  had 

*  Thucyd;  viii.  48.  Tow  t€  jcoXow  leayaBovs  dwoftaCofiivovs  ovk  iXcura'w 
avroifs  (that  is,  the  subject-allies)  vofdCnp  a^ttri  np&yiwra  wapi^uf 
rov  d^/AOv,  iropi<rrii£  6tfTas  Koi  (<nfyrjTilit  rSnv  kclk&v  r^  di^/m^,  c£  hv  rk 
wK€lm  almits  iKJ^Xtio'Sai'  Kgu  t6  flip  en**  iK€lpois  c&oi,  Koi  &cpiToi  6p  koX 
fiHu6Ttpo¥  6wo3infirKituf,  t6»  re  d^fioy  irft^wrt  Karan^ytiv  tliKu  Kai  cKclvrnp 
attt^pwiOTfiv*  Kol  ravra  frop'  avrw  rww  Ipywv  tirurrafitvas  rhs  n6k€i£ 
a-tutms  aMs  tld€vai,  ori  cvt»  vofil{owri.  This  is  introduced  as  the  de- 
liberate judgement  of  the  Athenian  commander,  the  oligarch  Phrynichus, 
whom  Thucydidte  graatly  commends  for  his  sagacity,  and  wiUi  whom 
he  seems  in  this  case  to  have  concurred. 

Xenophon  (Rep.  Ath.  i.  14,  15)  affirms  that  the  Athenian  officers  on 
serrice  passed  many  unjust  sentences  upon  the  oligarchical  party  in 
the  allied  cities — fines,  sentences  of  banishment,  capital  punishments, 
and  that  the  Athenian  people,  though  they  had  a  strong  pubUc  inter- 
est in  the  prosperity  of  the  allies  in  order  that  their  tribute  might  be 
larger,  nevertheless  thought  it  better  that  any  individual  citizen  of 
Athens  should  pocket  what  he  could  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  aUies, 
and  leave  to  the  latter  nothing  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  live  and^  work,  without  any  superfluity  such  as  might  tempt 
them  to  revolt. 

That  the  Athenian  officers  on  service  may  have  succeeded  too  often 
in  uigiist  peculation  at  the  cost  of  the  allies,  is  probable  enough :  but 
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not  been  thus  open,  the  allied  cities  would  have 
suffered  much  more  severely  from  the  captains  and 
officials  of  Athens  in  their  individual  capacity.  And 
the  maintenance  of  political  harmony,  between  the 
imperial  city  and  the  subject  ally,  was  ensured  by 
Athens  through  the  jurisdiction  of  her  dikasteries 
with  much  less  cost  of  injustice  and  vicdence  than 
by  Sparta.  For  though  oligarchical  leaders  in 
these  alUed  cities  might  sometimes  be  unjustly 
condemned  at  Athens,  yet  such  accidental  wrong 
was  immensely  overpassed  by  the  enormities  of 
the  Spartan  harmosts  and  Dekarchies,  who  put 
numbers  to  death  without  any  trial  at  alL 
NmnerooB        gg  again,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Athenian 

Athenian  °        ' 

citizens       private  citizcus,  not  officially  employed,  were  spread 

Se  iEgean   ovcr  the  wholc  range  of  the  empire  as  kleruchs,  pro- 

ud^noreT  prietors,  or  traders ;   of  course  therefore  disputes 

^^       would  arise  between  them  and  the  natives  of  the 

them,  ex.     gubjcct  cities,  as  well  as  among  these  latter  them- 

throughthe  sclves,  in  cascs  where  both  parties  did  not  belong 

dikasteries.  to  the  Same  city.     Now  in  such  cases  the  Spartan 

imperial   authority  was  so  exercised   as  to  afford 

little  or  no  remedy,  since  the  action  of  the  har- 

most  or  the  Dekarchy  was  confined  to  one  aepar 

rate  city ;    while  the  Athenian  dikasteries  with 

universal  competence  and  public  trial,  afforded  the 

best  redress  which  the  contingency  admitted.     If 

a  Thasian  citizen  believed  himself  aggrieved  by 

the  historian  Thucydid^s,  either  as  commander  <^ 

that  the  Athenian  people  were  pleased  to  see  their  own  indiyidual  etti- 
lens  so  emriehiBg  themaelyes,  is  certainly  not  true.  The  large  }Va» 
diction  of  the  dikaateries  was  int^ided,  among  other  efiecta,  to  open  to 
the  allies  a  legal  redress  against  such  misconduct  on  the  part  of  tiie 
Athenian  officers :  and  the  paeiage  ahoTe  cited  from  Thucydid^s  proyes 
that  it  really  pcodueed  vaotk  an  effoct 
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the  Athenian  fleet  on  that  station,  or  as  proprietor 
of  gold  mines  in  Thrace — he  had  his  remedy  against 
the  latter  by  accusation  before  the  Athenian  dikas- 
teries,  to  which  the  most  powerful  Athenian  was 
amenable  not  less  than  the  meanest  Thasian.  To  a 
citizen  of  any  allied  city,  it  might  be  an  occasional 
hardship  to  be  sued  before  the  courts  at  Athens ; 
but  it  was  also  often  a  valuable  privilege  to  him 
to  be  able  to  sue  before  those  courts  others  whom 
else  he  could  not  have  reached.  He  had  his  share 
of  the  benefit  as  well  as  of  the  hardship.  Athens, 
if  she  robbed  her  subject-allies  of  their  independ- 
ence, at  least  gave  them  in  exchange  the  advantage 
of  a  central  and  common  judiciary  authority ;  thus 
enabling  each  of  them  to  enforce  claims  of  justice 
against  the  rest,  in  a  way  which  would  not  have 
been  practicable  (to  the  weaker  at  least)  even  in  a 
state  of  general  independence. 

Now  Sparta  seems  not  even  to  have  attempted 
anything  of  the  kind  with  regard  to  her  subject- 
allies,  being  content  to  keep  them  under  the  rule 
of  a  harmost  and  a  partisan  oligarchy.  And  we 
read  anecdotes  which  show  that  no  justice  could 
be  obtained  at  Sparta  even  for  the  grossest  out- 
rages committed  by  the  harmost,  or  by  private 
Spartans  out  of  Laconia.  The  two  daughters  of 
a  Boeotian  named  Skedasus  (of  Leuktra  in  Bceo- 
tia)  had  been  first  violated  and  then  murdered  by 
two  Spartan  citizens  :  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Oreus 
in  Euboea  had  been  also  outraged  and  killed  by 
the  harmost  AristodSmus' :  in  both  cases  the  fa- 
thers went  to  Sparta  to  lay  the  enormity  before 
the  Ephors  and  other  authorities,  and  in  both  cases 

^  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  20;  Plutarch,  Amator.  Narrat.  c.  3,  p.  773. 
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Thediktt-  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  their  complaints.  But 
forded  pro-  such  crlmes,  if  committed  by  Athenian  citizens  or 
l^^^mis.  officers,  might  have  been  brought  to  a  formal  ex- 
both  0?  posure  before  the  public  sitting  of  the  dikastery, 
Atheniui     ^ud  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  would  have 

citizens  and 

Athenian  been  scvercly  punished.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
that  an  enormity  of  this  description,  committed  by 
the  Athenian  general  PachSs  at  Mityldnd,  cost  him 
his  life  before  the  Athenian  dikasts^  Xenophon, 
in  the  dark  and  one-sided  representation  which  he 
gives  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  remarks^  that  if 
the  subject-allies  had  not  been  made  amenable  to 
justice  at  Athens,  they  would  have  cared  little  for 
the  people  of  Athens,  and  would  have  paid  court 
only  to  those  individual  Athenians,  generals,  trie- 
rarchs,  or  envoys,  who  visited  the  islands  on  ser- 
vice ;  but  under  the  existing  system,  the  subjects 
were  compelled  to  visit  Athens  either  as  plaintiffs 
or  defendants,  and  were  thus  under  the  necessity 
of  paying  court  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  also— that 
is,  to  those  huftbler  citizens  out  of  whom  the  di- 
kasteries  were  formed ;  they  supplicated  the  dikasts 
in  court  for  favour  or  lenient  dealing^  But  this  is 
only  an  invidious  manner  of  discrediting  what  was 
really  a  protection  to  the  allies,  both  in  purpose  and 
in  reality.   *For  it  was  a  lighter  lot  to  be  brought 

*  See  infra,  chap.  49. 

'  Xenophon,  Rep.  Athen.  i.  18.  Up6t  dc  rcvrois,  €t  yuiw  fiij  hn  dUas 
J€a'(Uf  ol  avfifuixoi,  row  cWXcointif  *ABtfPai»y  trifimw  6p  fi6¥ovg,  rovs 
re  arparrfyovg  Koi  rOvg  rpitfpdpxovs  Koi  irpia-fiut'  vvv  d*  fiv6yKa<rrai  r6w 
drjfiov  Ko\aK€V€iv  r»v  *A$rfpai»v  cfr  €Ka<Trot  rwy  ovfifidxav,  yvytmtnmv 
&n  dci  fA€¥  d<fnK6fjL€Vov  *A$ffvaCt  duo^y  dovMU  Kal  Xa^ip,  ovk  cV  £Olocff 
rurip,  aXX*  cV  r^  ^VH^y  ^^  <<'^^  ^4  ^H^^  *AB^wrja'i.  Koi  arrtfiokijirai 
avayKaCtrai  €v  rois  bixa<m)ploig,  Koi  ^l<Ti6vr6i  rov,  €iriXafifiaP€<rSai  ri}r 
\(iip6£,  Aia  rovro  o^v  ol  avfifutxoi  bovkoi  rov  btfuov  rvv  *AOrj¥ai»p  tta$t^ 
miuri  paKKov, 


ownsecu- 
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for  trial  before  the  dikastery,  than  to  be  condemned 
without  redress  by  the  general  on  service,  or  to  be 
forced  to  buy  off  his  condemnation  by  a  bribe ;  and 
moreover  that  the  dikastery  was  open  not  merely 
to  receive  accusations  against  citizens  of  the  allied 
cities,  but  also  to  entertain  complaints  which  they 
preferred  against  others. 

Assuming  the  dikasteries  at  Athens  to  be  ever  so  The  dikiB. 
defective  as  tribunals  for  administering  justice,  we  fectiveor 
must  recollect  that  they  were  the  same  tribunals  the  same 
under  which  every  Athenian  citizen  held  his  own  for-  ^^^ 
tune  or  reputation,  and  that  the  native  of  any  subject  ^^^"^1)1^ 
city  was  admitted  to  the  same  chance  of  justice  as  i^eid  his 

,  own  T'*'"' 

the  native  of  Athens.  Accordingly  we  find  the  nty. 
Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta,  immediately  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  taking  peculiar  credit  to  the 
imperial  city  on  this  ground  for  equal  dealing  with 
her  subject-allies.  **  If  our  power  (he  says)  were 
to  pass  into  other  hands,  the  comparison  would 
presently  show  how  moderate  we  are  in  the  use  of 
it :  but  as  regards  us,  our  very  moderation  is  un- 
fairly turned  to  our  disparagement  rather  than  to 
our  praise.  For  even  though  we  put  ourselves  at 
disadvantage  in  matters  litigated  with  our  allies, 
and  though  we  have  appointed  such  matters  to  be 
judged  among  ourselves,  and  under  laws  equal  to 
both  parties,  we  are  represented  as  animated  by 
nothing  better  than  a  love  of  litigation  ^"     **  Our 

*  ThUiCyd.  i.  76,  77*  ^AXXovf  y  &y  o^v  oldfieOa  rh  tifiirtpa  \cfi6vTa9 
dci^  hp  ftdkurra  c?  ri  furptdCofuP'  rffuv  dc  kcu  €k  tov  inuucovs  ado^ia  t6 
wKiav  ^  tnojuHti  o^k  ilK&rtog  ir€pU(mf,  Kal  iXatrtrovfiivoi  yhp  iv  rali 
fpufioKaiais  vpbs  roift  ^fipaxoMs  biKois,  #cal  irap  fnuv  avroU  cv  vols 
Siioiois  w6fiois  votrja'aPTet  rhs  Kpio'^is,  (fxXoduceiv  BoKOVfitv,  &c. 

I  oonstme  (pfiPdKaUut  blicais  as  connected  in  meaning  with  $vfjLfi6' 
Xaia  and  not  with  (CfjL^Xa — ^following  Duker  and  Bloomfield  in  prefer* 
enee  to  Poppo  and  Goller :  tee  the  elaborate  notet  of  the  two  latter 
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allies  (he  adds)  would  complain  less  if  we  made 
open  use  of  our  superior  force  with  regard  to  them ; 

editors,  dbuu  6if6  (vfifi6Kmp  indicated  the  umngementa  concluded  by 
special  convention  between  two  different  cities,  by  consent  of  bodi»  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  controversies  between  their  respective  dti- 
tens !  they  were  something  essentially  apart  from  the  ordinary  judicial 
arrangements  of  either  state.  Now  what  the  Athenian  orator  here 
insists  upon  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  this  idea :  he  says  that  the  allies 
were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  Athenian  trial  and  Athenian  laws,  in  like 
manner  with  the  dtisens  themselves.  The  judicial  arrangements  by 
which  the  Athenian  allies  were  brought  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries 
cannot  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  blKoi  em6  ^vfifi6kuv ;  unless  the  act 
of  original  incorporation  into  the  confederacy  of  Delos  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  (v^i^SoXoy  or  agreement — ^which  in  a  hU!ge  tense  it  might  be,  though 
not  in  the  proper  sense  in  which  d/icat  air6  fyfA^Skt^v  are  commonly 
mentioned.  Moreover  I  think  that  the  passage  of  Antipho  (De  Csede 
Herodis,  p.  745)  proves  that  it  was  the  citiians  of  places  not  tfi  o/lumce 
with  Athens  who  litigated  with  Athenians  according  to  diiuu  iM  (t^ 
pSkiov — ^not  the  allies  of  Athens  while  they  resided  in  their  own  native 
dties ;  fbr  I  agree  with  the  interpretation  which  Boeckh  puts  upon  this 
passage,  in  opposition  to  Plainer  and  Schomaon  (Boedthi  Public  Eeon. 
of  Athens,  book  iii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  403,  Eng.  tranri. ;  Schomann,  Der  Attisch. 
Process,  p.  778 ;  Platner,  Prozess  und  Klagen  bei  den  Attikem,  ch.  iv. 
S.  p.  110-112,  where  the  latter  discusses  both  the  passages  of  Antipho 
and  Thucydid^). 

The  passages  in  Demosthenes,  Orat.  de  Halones.  c.  3.  pp.  9d,  99 ; 
And  Andokid^  oont.  AUdblad.  c.  7.  p.  121  (I  quote  this  latter  oration, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  spurions,  because  we  may  wdl  suppose  the 
author  of  it  to  be  conversant  with  the  nature  and  contents  of  (vfifioka), 
give  us  a  sufficient  idea  of  these  judicial  conventions,  or  (vfifidKa-^ 
tpecial  and  liable  td  differ  in  each  particular  case.  They  seem  to  me 
essentially  distinct  from  that  systematae  seheme  of  prooaedtng  whcftlqr 
the  dikasteries  of  Athens  were  made  cognizant  of  all«  or  most,  important 
oontroversies  among  or  between  the  allied  cities,  as  well  as  of  political 
aocuaations. 

M.  Boeckh  draws  a  distinction  between  the  autonomont  allies  (Ohios 
and  Lesbos,  at  the  time  immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war)  and 
the  ttf6;>cf -allies :  "the  former  class  (he  says)  retained  possession  of 
unUmited  jurisdiction,  whereas  the  latter  were  compelled  to  try  idl  their 
disputes  in  the  courts  of  Athens."  Doubtless  this  distinction  would 
prevail  to  a  certain  degree,  but  how  far  it  was  pushed  we  can  hardly 
say.  Suppose  that  a  dispute  took  place  between  Chios  and  one  of  the 
subject-islands— or  between  an  individual  Chian  and  an  individual 
Thasian — ^would  not  the  Chian  plaintiff  sue,  or  the  Chian  defendant  be 
sued  before  the  Athenian  dikasteiy  ?  Suppose  that  an  Athenian  dtisen 
or  officer  became  mvolved  in  dispute  with  a  Chian»  would  not  tha  Athe- 
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bat  we  discard  such  maxiiu8»  and  deal  ¥rith  them 
upon  an  equal  footing :  and  they  are  so  accustomed 
to  this  that  they  think  themselres  entitled  to  com- 

nian  dikasteiy  be  the  competent  court,  whichever  of  the  two  were 
pbintiif  or  dcdibndant?  Suppose  a  Chian  citisen  or  magistrate  to  be 
suspected  of  fomenting  revolt,  would  it  not  be  competent  tcf  any  accuser, 
either  Chian  or  Athenian,  to  indict  him  before  the  dikastery  at  Athens  7 
Abuse  of  power,  or  peculation,  committed  by  Athenian  officers  at  Chios, 

ntnst  of  eoorse  be  bioaght  before  the  Athenian  dikastaries,  just  as  much 
as  if  the  crime  had  been  eommitted  at  Thasos  or  Naxos.  We  have  no 
evidence  to  help  us  in  regard  to  these  questions ;  but  I  incline  to  believe 
that  the  diiFerence  in  respect  to  judicial  arrangement,  between  the  auto- 
nomow  and  the  subject-allies,  was  less  in  degree  than  M.  Boeckh  beUeves. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  arrangement  was  not  all  pure  hardship  to 
the  allies — the  liabiUty  to  be  prosecuted  was  accompanied  with  the 
(imitege  of  proaeeitting  for  ii^uries  received. 

There  is  one  remark  however  which  appears  to  me  of  importance  for 
understanding  the  testimonies  on  this  subject.  The  Athenian  empire, 
properly  so  called,  which  began  by  the  confederacy  of  Delos  after  the 
PtnisB  invasion,  was  completely  destroyed  at  the  dose  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  Athens  was  conquered  and  taken.  But  after  some 
years  had  elapsed,  towards  the  year  377  B.C.,  Athens  again  b^an  to 
tnika  militias  eonquests,to  acquire  allies,  to  receive  tribute^  to  assem* 
Ue  a  qnaody  and  to  resume  her  footing  of  something  like  an  inq>erial 
city.  Now  her  power  over  her  allies  during  this  second  period  of  em- 
pire was  nothing  like  so  great  as  it  had  been  during  the  first,  between 
the  Perwan  and  Pekyponnesian  wars :  nor  ean  we  be  at  all  sure  that 
what  is  true  of  the  second  is  also  true  of  the  first.  And  I  think  it  pro- 
bable, that  those  statements  of  the  grammarians,  which  represent  the 
illiea  as  eartying  on  HUtoi  atr6  (rvfifiSkmw  in  ordinary  practice  wi^  the 
Athenians,  may  really  be  true  about  the  second  empire  or  allianee. 
Bekker,  Anecdota,  p.  436.  'A^vcicoi  diro  trvyfiSKiav  ihUaffiv  rois  vjnj' 
(cdtMr*  ovtmr  ^ApurniiXtis,  Polhuc,  viii.  63.  *Air6  avfifioKmif  Si  bUtf  fjp, 
in  oi  irvftfirnxoi  HkKa(cvT9,  Also  Hesychius,  i  489.  The  statement  here 
ascribed  to  Aristotle  may  very  probably  be  true  about  the  second  aUi- 
ance,  though  it  cannot  be  held  true  for  the  first.  In  the  second,  the 
Athttiima  im^  rea%  hatve  had  avf/J^oka^  or  special  oonventkms  for  judi- 
cial buainessy  with  many  of  their  principal  alhes,  instead  of  wi^ifiiig 
Athens  the  authoritative  centre,  and  heir  to  the  Delian  synod,  as  they 
did  daring  the  first.  It  is  to  be  remarked  however  that  Harpokration, 
in  the  explanation  which  he  gives  of  avfifioKa,  treats  them  in  a  perfectly 
general  way,  aa  conventions  for  settlement  of  judicial  controversy  be- 
tween eity  and  dty,  without  any  particular  allusion  to  Athens  and  her 
alhes.  Compara  HeAer,  Athcniiische  Geiiditsveifkssnngi  iiL  1,  3. 
p.  91. 
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plain  at  every  trifling  disappointment  of  their  ex- 
pectations ^  They  suffered  worse  hardships  under 
the  Persians  before  our  empire  began,  and  they 
would  suffer  worse  under  you  (the  Spartans)  if  you 
were  to  succeed  in  conquering  us  and  making  our 
empire  yours.** 

History  bears  out  the  boast  of  the  Athenian  ora- 
tor, both  as  to  the  time  preceding  and  following  the 
empire  of  Athens*.  And  an  Athenian  citizen  in- 
deed might  well  regard  it  not  as  a  hardship,  but  as 
a  privilege,  that  subject-allies  should  be  allowed  to 
sue  him  before  the  dikastery,  and  to  defend  them- 
selves before  the  same  tribunal  either  in  case  of 
wrong  done  to  him^  or  in  case  of  alleged  treason  to 
the  imperial  authority  of  Athens :  they  were  thereby 
put  upon  a  level  with  himself.  Still  more  would 
he  find  reason  to  eulogise  the  universal  competence 
of  these  dikasteries  in  providing  a  common  legal 
authority  for  all  disputes  of  the  numerous  distinct 
communities  of  the  empire  one  with  another,  and 
for  the  safe  navigation  and  general  commerce  of 
the  JSgean.  That  complaints  were  raised  against 
it  among  the  subject-allies,  is  no-way  surprising. 
For  the  empire  of  Athens  generally  was  inconsistent 
with  that  separate  autonomy  to  which  every  town 
thought  itself  entitled — and  this  was  one  of  its  pro- 
minent and  constantly  operative  institutions,  as  well 
as  a  striking  mark  of  dependence  to  the  subordinate 
communities.     Yet  we  may  safely  affirm  that  if 

'  Thucyd.  i.  77*  01  dc  (the  allies)  tlOiafitwoi  vpos  ^fiat  diro  rov 
taov  6fii\€ip,  &c. 

>  Compare  Isokrat^,  Or.  iv.  Panegyric,  p.  62-66.  sect.  116-138; 
and  Or.  xii.  Panathenaic.  p.  247-254.  sect.  72-111 ;  Or.  viii.  De  Pace, 
p.  178.  sect.  119  seqq.;  Plutarch,  Lysaad.  c.  13;  Coniel.  Nepos,  Ly- 
sand.  c.  2,  3. 
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empire  was  to  be  maintained  at  all,  no  way  of  main- 
taining it  conld  be  found  at  once  less  oppressive 
and  more  beneficial  than  the  superintending  com- 
petence of  the  dikasteries — ^a  system  not  taking  its 
rise  in  the  mere  **  love  of  litigation  ^'  (if  indeed  we 
are  to  reckon  this  a  real  feature  in  the  Athenian 
character,  which  I  shall  take  another  opportunity 
of  examining),  much  less  in  those  petty  collateral 
interests  indicated  by  Xenophon\  such  as  the  in- 
creased customs  duty,  rent  of  houses,  and  hire  of 
slaves  at  Peirseus,  and  the  larger  profits  of  the  he- 
ralds, arising  from  the  influx  of  suitors.  It  was 
nothing  but  the  power,  originally  inherent  in  the 
confederacy  of  Delos,  of  arbitration  between  mem- 
bers and  enforcement  of  duties  towards  the  whole-— 
a  power  inherited  by  Athens  from  that  synod,  and 
enlai^ed  to  meet  the  political  wants  of  her  empire ; 
to  which  end  it  was  essential,  even  in  the  view  of 
Xenophon  himself^.  It  may  be  that  the  dikastery 
was  not  always  impartial  between  Athenian  citizens 
privately,  or  the  Athenian  commonwealth  collec- 
tively, and  the  subject-allies, — and  insofar  the  latter 
had  good  reason  to  complain.  But  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  no  ground  for  suspecting  it  of  delibe- 
rate or  standing  unfairness,  op  of  any  other  defects 

'  Xenopliony  Repub.  Ath.  i.  17* 

'  Xenophon^  Repub.  Ath.  i.  16.  He  states  it  as  one  of  the  advan- 
tageous consequences,  which  induced  the  Athenians  to  bring  the  suits 
and  complaints  of  the  allies  to  Athens  for  trial — that  the  piytaneia,  or 
fees  paid  upon  entering  a  cause  for  trial,  became  sufSciently  large  to 
furnish  all  the  pay  for  the  dikasts  throughout  the  year. 

But  in  another  part  of  his  treatise  (iii.  2, 3)  he  represents  the  Athenian 
dikasteries  as  overloaded  with  judicial  business,  much  more  than  they 
eould  possibly  get  through ;  insomuch  that  there  were  long  delays  be- 
fore causes  conld  be  brought  on  for  trial.  It  could  hardly  be  any  great 
object  therefore  to  multiply  complaints  artificially,  in  order  to  make  fees 
for  the  dikasts. 
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than  such  as  were  inseparable  from  its  constitution 
and  procedure,  whoever  might  be  the  parties  under 
trial. 
Athenian  We  are  uow  considering  the  Athenian  empire  as 
^eSU  for  it  stood  before  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  before  the 
by^be^.  increased  exactions  and  the  multiplied  reyolts,  to 
rfttlllwo!.  ^^ch  that  war  gave  rise — ^before  the  cruelties 

ponneBian    which  accompauied  the  suppression  of  those  re- 
war  :  more  *  *  *^ 

violence  volts,  and  which  SO  deeply  stained  the  character  of 
ducedinto  Athens — before  that  aggravated  fierceness,  mis- 
wwf^  trust,  contempt  of  obligation,  and  rapacious  vio- 
edwSef'  lence,  which  Thucydidds  so  emphatically  indicates 
as  having  been  infused  into  the  Greek  bosom  by 
the  fever  of  an  all-pervading  contests  There  had 
been  before  this  time  many  revolts  of  the  Athenian 
dependencies,  from  the  earliest  at  Naxos  down  to 
the  latest  at  Samos.  All  had  been  successfully  sup- 
pressed, but  in  no  case  had  Athens  displayed  the 
same  unrelenting  rigour  as  we  shall  find  hereafter 
manifested  towards  Mityl^n^,  Ski6n£  and  Mdlos. 
The  policy  of  Periklds,  now  in  the  plenitude  of  hia 
power  at  Athens,  was  cautious  and  conservative, 
averse  to  forced  extension  of  empire  as  well  as  to 
those  increased  burdens  on  the  dependent  allies 
which  such  schemes  would  have  entailed,  and  tend- 
ing to  maintain  that  assured  commerce  in  the  Mgeaa 
by  which  all  of  them  must  have  been  gainers^not 
without  a  conviction  that  the  contest  must  arise 
sooner  or  later  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and 
that  the  resources  as  well  as  the  temper  of  the 
allies  must  be  husbanded  against  that  contingency. 
If  we  read  in  Thucydidfis  the  speech  of  the  envoy 

>  See  his  well-known  comments  on  the  seditions  at  Katkyn,  m.  92, 
83. 
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from  Mityldn^i  at  Olympia,  delivered  to  the  Laee- 
dcmonians  and  their  allies  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the 
city  from  Athens-^a  speech  imploring  aid  and  set- 
ting forth  the  strongest  impeachment  against  Athens 
which  the  facts  could  be  made  to  furnish — ^we  shall 
be  surprised  how  weak  the  case  is  and  how  much 
the  speaker  is  conscious  of  its  weakness.  He  has 
nothing  like  practical  grievances  and  oppressions  to 
urge  against  the  imperial  city.  He  does  not  dwell 
upon  enormity  of  tribute,  unpunished  misconduct 
of  Athenian  officers,  hardship  of  bringing  causes 
for  trial  to  Athens,  or  other  sufferings  of  the  sub-  The  sub- 
jects generally.  He  has  nothing  to  say  except  that  if  Athe^ 
they  were  defenceless  and  degraded  subjects,  and  ^^^^ 
that  Athens  held  authority  over  them  without  and  f^^^ 
against  their  own  consent :  and  in  the  case  of  Mity-  ^ 
Idnd,  not  so  much  as  this  could  be  said,  since  she 
was  on  the  footing  of  an  equal,  armed,  and  autono- 
mous ally.  Of  course  this  state  of  forced  depend- 
ence was  one  which  the  allies,  or  such  of  them  as 
could  stand  alone,  would  naturally  and  reasonably 
shake  off  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity^.  But 
the  negative  evidence,  derived  from  the  speech  of 
the  Mityleneean  orator,  goes  far  to  make  out  the 
point  contended  for  by  the  Athenian  speaker  at 
Sparta  immediately  before  the  war — that,  beyond 
the  fact  of  such  forced  dependence,  the  allies  had 
little  practically  to  complain  of.  A  city  like  Mity- 
Wn6,  moreover,  would  be  strong  enough  to  protect 

^  Thiieyd.  tii.  11-14. 

*  So  tbe  AtheniaB  orator  Diodotos  puts  it  in  his  speech  depreeating 
the  eitreme  punithment  tboat  to  be  inflioted  on  Mityldnd — ^rtra 
iktvitpetf  HtH  fiif  dpx^fievop  tlKSrmi  irp6t  avrovofulav  dirotrrdpra 
X««p«9^fi«^  A(e.  (Thneyd.  iii.  46). 
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itself  and  its  own  commerce  without  the  help  of 
Athens.  But  to  the  weaker  allies,  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Athenian  empire  would  have  greatly  lessened 
the  security  both  of  individuals  and  of  commerce, 
in  the  waters  of  the  iEgean,  and  their  freedom 
would  thus  have  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  con* 
siderable  positive  disadvantages  ^ 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  world  (putting 

'  It  if  to  be  recollected  that  the  AtheniAn  empire  was  enentially  a 
govemmetU  of  dependencies ;  Athens  as  an  imperial  state  exerdsing  an- 
thority  over  subordinate  governments.  To  maintain  beneficial  relations 
between  two  governments, — one  supreme — the  other  subordinate — and 
to  make  the  system  work  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  people  in  the  one  as 
well  as  of  the  people  in  the  other — has  always  been  found  a  problem 
of  great  difficulty.  Whoever  reads  the  instructive  volume  of  Mr,  G.  C. 
Lewis  (Essay  on  the  Ghivemment  of  Dependencies),  and  the  number  of 
instances  of  practical  misgovemment  in  this  matter  which  are  set  forth 
therein — ^will  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  em[nre  of  Athens  over  her 
allies  makes  comparatively  a  creditable  figure.  It  will  most  certainly 
stand  full  comparison  with  the  government  of  England  over  dependen* 
des  in  the  last  century;  as  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Ireland,  with 
the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics — ^by  the  Declaration  of  Indepen* 
dence  published  in  1776  by  the  American  colonies,  setting  forth  the 
grounds  of  their  separation — and  by  the  pleadings  of  Mr.  Burke  against 
Warren  Hastings. 

A  statement  and  legal  trial  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lewis  (p.  367)  elud- 
datea  farther  two  points  not  unimportant  on  the  present  occasion : 

1.  The  illiberal  and  humiliating  vein  of  sentiment  which  is  apt  to  anse 
in  dtizens  of  the  supreme  government  towards  those  of  the  subordinate. 

2.  The  protection  which  English  Jury-trial,  nevertheless,  affbirded  to 
the  dtizens  of  the  dependency  against  oppression  by  English  officers. 

"  An  action  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1/73, 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Fabrigas  a  native  of  Minorca,  against  General  Mostyn 
the  governor  of  the  island.  The  &cts  proved  at  the  trial  were,  that 
Governor  Mostyn  had  arrested  the  plaintiff,  imprisoned  him,  and  trans- 
ported him  to  Spain  without  any  form  of  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  had  presented  to  him  a  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  in  a 
manner  which  he  deemed  improper.  Mr.  Justice*  Gould  left  it  to  the 
jury  to  say,  whether  the  plaintiff's  behaviour  was  such  as  to  afford  a 
just  condusion  that  he  was  about  to  stir  up  sedition  and  mutiny  in  the 
garnson,  or  whether  he  meant  no  more  than  earnestly  to  press  his  suit 
and  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  U  they  thought  the  latter,  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  in  the  action.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  with  ^3000  damages.    In  the  following  term  an  appli- 
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aside  Italian,  Sicilian,  and  African  Greeks)  was  at 
this  time  included  either  in  the  alliance  of  Lace- 

cation  was  made  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  refused  hy  the  whole 
oonrt. 

*'  The  following  remarks  of  the  counsel  for  Oovemor  Mostyn  on  this 
trial  contain  a  plain  and  naive  statement  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  depend' 
ency  is  to  be  governed  not  for  its  oiem  interest,  hut  for  that  of  the  dominant 
state,  '  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  (said  the  counsel),  it  will  be  time  for  me 
now  to  take  notice  of  another  circumstance,  notorious  to  all  the  gentle- 
men who  have  been  settled  in  the  island,  that  the  natives  of  Minorca 
are  but  ill-affected  to  the  EngUsh  and  to  the  English  government.  It 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  They  are  the  descendants  of  Spaniards ; 
and  they  consider  Spain  as  the  country  to  which  they  ought  naturally 
to  belong-:  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  indisposed 

to  the  English  whom  they  consider  as  their  conquerors. Of  all  the 

Minorquins  in  the  island,  the  plaintiff  perhaps  stands  singularly  and 
eminently  the  most  seditious,  turbulent,  and  dissatisfied  snbject  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  that  is  to  be  found  in  Minorca.  Gentlemen, 
he  is,  or  chooses  to  be,  called  the  patriot  of  Minorca.  Now  patriotism 
is  a  very  "pretty  thing  among  ourselves,  and  we  owe  much  to  it :  we 
owe  om*  liberties  to  it ;  but  we  should  have  but  little  to  value,  and  per- 
haps we  should  have  but  little  of  what  we  now  enjoy,  were  it  not  for 
our  trade.  And  for  the  sake  of  our  trade,  it  is  not  fit  that  we  should  en- 
courage  patriotism  in  Minorca :  for  it  is  there  destructive  of  our  trade, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  our  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  it  goes  there; 
But  here  it  is  very  well :  for  the  body  of  the  people  in  this  country  will 
have  it :  they  have  demanded  it — and  in  consequence  of  their  demands, 
they  have  enjoyed  liberties  which  they  will  transmit  to  their  posterity — 
and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  this  government  to  deprive  them  of  it. 
Bnt  they  will  take  care  of  all  our  conquests  abroad.  If  that  spirit  pre- 
vailed in  MincNTca,  the  consequence  would  be  the  loss  of  that  country, 
and  of  course  of  our  Mediterranean  trade.  We  should  be  sorry  to  set 
all  our  slaves  free  in  our  plantations.' " 

The  prodigious  sum  of  damages  awarded  by  the  jury  shows  the 
strength  of  their  sympathy  with  this  Minorquin  plaintiff  against  the 
English  officer.  I  doubt  not  that  the  feeling  of  the  dikastery  at  Athens 
was  much  of  the  same  kind,  and  often  quite  as  strong ;  sincerely  dis- 
posed to  protect  the  subject-alhes  against  misconduct  of  Athenian  trier- 
archs  or  inspectors. 

The  feelings  expressed  in  the  speech  above-cited  would  also  often  find 
utterance  from  Athenian  orators  in  the  assembly :  and  it  wotdd  not  be 
difficult  to  produce  parallel  passages,  in  which  these  orators  imply  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  be  the  natural  state  of  things,  such 
as  Athens  cotdd  not  hope  to  escape.  The  speech  here  given  shows  that 
such  feelings  arise,  almost  inevitably,  out  of  the  uncomfortable  relation 
of  two  governments,  one  supreme,  and  the  other  subordinate.    They 

VOL.  VI.  F 
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The  Ore-  daemon  or  in  that  of  Athens,  so  that  the  truce  of 
w»^w  thirty  years  ensured  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
t^^^M^  everywhere.  Moreover  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
^thariirht  federates  had  determined  by  majority  of  votes  to 
Bupposedto  refuse  the  request  of  Samos  for  aid  in  her  revolt 

fkM  vested 

in  each,  of   agaiust  Athens  :  whereby  it  seemed  established,  as 

fteo^n*^   practical  international  law,  that  neither  of  these 

^^OT.     two  great  aggregate  bodies  should  intermeddle  with 

the  other,  and  that  each  should  restrain  or  punish 

its  own  disobedient  members'. 

Of  this  refusal,  which  materially  affected  the 
course  of  events,  the  main  advisers  had  been  the 
Corinthians,  in  spite  of  that  fear  and  dislike  of 
Athens  which  prompted  many  of  the  allies  to  vote 
for  war*.  The  position  of  the  Corinthians  was 
peculiar ;  for  while  Sparta  and  her  other  allies  w^ere 
chiefly  land-powers,  Corinth  had  been  from  early 
times  maritime,  commercial,  and  colonising — she 
had  been  indeed  once  the  first  naval  power  in  Greece, 
along  with  iEgina  ;  but  either  she  had  not  increased 
it  at  all  during  the  last  forty  years,  or  if  she  had, 
her  comparative  naval  importance  had  been  en- 
tirely sunk  by  the  gigantic  expansion  of  Athens. 
The  Corinthians  had  both  commerce  and  colonies 
— ^Leukas,  Anaktorium,  Ambrakia,  Korkyra,  &c., 
along  or  near  the  coast  of  Epirus :  they  had  also 
their  colony  Potidaea,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of 

are  not  the  product  of  peculiar  cruelty  and  oppression  on  the  part  of 
the  Athenian  democracy,  as  Mr.  Mitford  and  so  many  others  hare 
sought  to  prove. 

*  See  the  important  passage  already  adverted  to  in  a  prior  note. 

Thucyd.  i.  40.  ovdc  yiip  ^fuis  2afjUo»v  dtrocTdyranf  ^^<^»ov  7rpo<re^fu$a 
fpavriav  vfiiv,  t»v  3X\c^v  Utkoirowrftri^P  d/^a  i^^rj^iaiUvmv  tl  xpfj  atrrtng 
dfivptiVf  <f)avtpms  dc  avrtiirofitv  roift  irpoorrfKorraf  (vftftdxovs 
avrdv  riva  KoXa^eiv. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  33. 
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Palled  in  Thrace,  and  intimately  connected  with 
them :  and  the  interest  of  their  commerce  made 
them  extremely  averse  to  any  collision  with  the 
superior  navy  of  the  Athenians.     It  was  this  consi-  Policy  of 
deration  which  had  induced  them  to  resist  the  im-  from^belng 
pulse  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  towards  war  on  JJ^'^ 
behalf  of  Samos.    For  though  their  feelings  both  ^^^'^^ 
of  jealousy  and  hatred  against  Athens  were  even 
now  strong  ^  arising  greatly  out  of  the  struggle  a 
few  years  before  the  acquisition  of  Megara  to  the 
Athenian  alliances-prudence  indicated  that  in  a 
war  against  the  first  naval  power  in  Oreece,  they 
were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  losers.     So  long  as  the 
policy  of  Corinth  pointed  towards  peace,  there  was 
every  probability  that  war  would  be  avoided,  or 
at  least  accepted  only  in  a  case  of  grave  necessity, 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.   But  a  contingency, 
distant  as  well  as  unexpected,  which  occurred  about 
five  years  after  the  revolt  of  Samos,  reversed  all 
these  chances^  and  not  only  extinguished  the  dispo- 
sitions of  Corinth  towards  peace,  but  even  trans- 
formed her  into  the  forward  instigator  of  war. 

Amidst  the  various  colonies  planted  from  Co-  Disputes 
rinth  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  the  greater  number  JJJ^n  co. 
acknowledged  on  her  part  an  hegemony  or  supre-  j^ij^ 
macy*»  What  extent  of  real  power  and  interference  2^^^' 
this  acknowledgement  implied,  in  addition  to  the 
honorary  dignity,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say. 
But  the  Corinthians  were  popular,  and  had  not  car- 
ried their  interference  beyond  the  point  which  the 
colonists  themselves  found  acceptable.     To  these 

»  Thucyd.  i.  42. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  38.  ^€fi6pts  rt  iJvtu  xal  ra  tlK&ra  6avfM(€<r6ai. 
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amicable  relations,  however,  the  powerful  Korkyra 
formed  a  glaring  exception — having  been  generally 
at  variance,  sometimes  in  the  most  aggravated  hos- 
tility,  with  its  mother-city,  and  withholding  from 
her  even  the  accustomed  tributes  of  honorary  and 
filial  respect.  It  was  amidst  such  relations  of  ha- 
bitual ill-will  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra  that  a 
dispute  grew  up  respecting  the  city  of  Epidamnus 
(known  afterwards  in  the  Roman  times  as  Dyrra- 
chium,  hard  by  the  modern  Durazzo) — a  colony 
founded  by  the  Korkyrseans  on  the  coast  of  lUyria 
in  the  Ionic  Gulf,  considerably  to  the  north  of  their 
own  island.  So  strong  was  the  sanctity  of  Grecian 
custom  in  respect  to  the  foundation  of  colonies, 
that  the  Korkyraeans,  in  spite  of  their  enmity  to 
Corinth,  had  been  obliged  to  select  the  CEkist  or 
Founder-in-Chief  of  Epidamnus  from  that  city — a 
citizen  of  Herakleid  descent  named  Phalius — along 
with  whom  there  had  also  come  some  Corinthian 
settlers :  so  that  Epidamnus,  though  a  Korkyraean 
colony,  was  nevertheless  a  recognised  grand-daugh- 
ter (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  of  Corinth, 
the  recollection  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the 
solemnities  periodically  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
CEkist". 
The  Epi-         Founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an  outlyine;  peninsula 

damnians  ,  .^      o  r 

apply  for     on  the  sca-coast  of  the  Illyrian  Taulantii,  Epidamnus 

aid  in  their  4.  /:     4.  j  •      j 

distress  to  was  at  nrst  very  prosperous,  and  acquired  a  consi- 
th^^^Sere-  derable  territory  as  well  as  a  numerous  population. 
c^thians  ^^^  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  pe- 
sendaidto  rJod  which  wc  havc  now  reached,  it  had  been  ex- 

the  place. 

posed  to  great  reverses.     Internal  sedition  between 

'  Thucyd.  i.  24,  25. 
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the  oligarchy  and  the  people,  aggravated  by  attacks 
from  the  neighbouring  Illyrians,  had  crippled  its 
power:  and  a  recent  revolution,  in  which  the  people 
put  down  the  oligarchy,  had  reduced  it  still  farther 
— since  the  oligarchical  exiles,  collecting  a  force  and 
allying  themselves  with  the  Illyrians,  harassed  the 
city  grievously  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Epidam- 
nian  democracy  was  in  such  straits  as  to  be  forced  to 
send  to  Korkyra  for  aid.  Their  envoys  sat  down  as 
suppliants  at  the  temple  of  H^rfi,  cast  themselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Korkyraeans,  and  besought 
them  to  act  both  as  mediators  with  the  exiled  oli- 
garchy, and  as  auxiliaries  against  the  Illyrians. 
Though  the  Korkyraeans  themselves,  democrati- 
cally governed,  might  have  been  expected  to  sym- 
pathise with  these  suppliants  and  their  prayers,  yet 
their  feeling  was  decidedly  opposite :  for  it  was  the 
Epidamnian  oligarchy  who  were  principally  con- 
nected with  Korkyra,  from  whence  their  forefathers 
had  emigrated,  and  where  their  family  burial-places 
as  well  as  their  kinsmen  were  still  to  be  found  \' 
while  the  Demos,  or  small  proprietors  and  trades- 
men of  Epidamnus,  may  perhaps  have  been  of 
miscellaneous  origin,  and  at  any  rate  had  no  visible 
memorials  of  ancient  lineage  in  the  mother-island. 
Having  been  refused  aid  from  Korkyra,  and  find- 
ing their  distressed  condition  insupportable,  the 
Epidamnians  next  thought  of  applying  to  Corinth. 
But  as  this  was  a  step  of  questionable  propriety, 
their  envoys  were  directed  first  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Delphian  god.     His  oracle  having  given  an 

'  Thucyd.  i.  26.  ^Bov  yiip  h  lijv  KtpKvpav  ol  rSv  *E7n8tifi,vl<ov  0u- 
yabtSf  rAffxivs  re  dnod€UcinfVT(s  kqX  (vyytvdav  fjy  irpoitrxi^fifvoi  ihtovro 
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unqualified  sanction »  they  proceeded  to  Corinth 
with  their  mission ;  describing  their  distress  as  well 
as  their  unaviuling  application  at  Korkyra— tender* 
ing  Epidamnus  to  the  Corinthians  as  to  its  (Xkists 
^  and  chiefs,  with  the  most  urgent  entreaties  for  im« 
mediate  aid  to  preserve  it  from  ruin — and  not  omit- 
ting to  insist  on  the  divine  sanction  just  obtained. 
It  was  found  easy  to  persuade  the  Corinthians,  who, 
looking  upon  Epidamnus  as  a  joint  colony  from 
Corinth  and  Korkyra,  thought  themselves  not  only 
authorised,  but  bound,  to  undertake  its  defence—* 
a  resolution  much  prompted  by  their  ancient  feud 
against  Korkyra.  They  speedily  organized  an  ex^ 
pedition  consisting  partly  of  intended  new  settlers, 
partly  of  a  protecting  military  force — Corinthian, 
Leukadian,  and  Ambraki6tic  :  which  combined 
body,  in  order  to  avoid  opposition  from  the  power^ 
ful  Korkyraean  navy,  was  marched  by  land  as  far 
as  Apoll6nia,  and  transported  from  thence  by  sea 
to  Epidamnus  ^ 
The  Korky-      The  arrival  of  such  a  reinforcement  rescued  the 

ncans  at- 

tack  Epi-    city  for  the  moment,  but  drew  upon  it  a  formidable 

danmus —     , 

annament    iucreasc  of  pcHl  from  the  Korkyreeans,  who  looked 

tent  thither  ^i         •    ^      r  r    r^      *    ^\  •    /•  • 

by  Corinth,  upou  the  interference  of  Corinth  as  an  mfnuge- 
ment  of  their  rights,  and  resented  it  in  the  strongest 
manner.  Their  feelings  were  farther  inflamed  by 
the  Epidamnian  oligarchical  exiles,  who,  coming 
to  the  island  with  petition  for  succour  and  appeals 
to  the  tombs  of  their  Korkyraean  ancestors,  found 
a  ready  sympathy.  They  were  placed  on  board  a 
fleet  of  twenty-five  triremes,  afterwards  strength* 
ened  by  a  farther  reinforcement,  which  was  sent  to 
Epidamnus  with  the  insulting  requisition  that  they 

»  Thucyd.  i.  26. 
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should  be  forthwith  restored  and  the  new-comers 
from  Corinth  dismissed.     No  attention  being  paid 
to  these  demands,  the  Korkyraeans  commenced  the 
blockade  of  the  city  with  forty  ships  and  with  an 
auxiliary  land-force  of  Illyrians — making  proclama* 
tion  that  any  person  within,  citizen  or  not,  might 
depart  safely  if  he  chose,  but  would  be  dealt  with  as 
an  enemy  if  he  remained.    How  many  persons  pro- 
fited by  this  permission  we  do  not  know ;  but  at 
least  enough  to  convey  to  Corinth  the  news  that 
their  troops  in  Epidamnus  were  closely  besieged. 
The  Corinthians  immediately  hastened  the  equip- 
ment of  a  second  expedition — sufficient  not  only  for 
the  rescue  of  the  place,  but  to  surmount  that  resist- 
ance which  the  Korkyraeans  were  sure  to  offer.     In 
addition  to  thirty  triremes,  and  three  thousand  hop- 
lites,  of  their  own,  they  solicited  aid  both  in  ships  and 
money  from  many  of  their  allies.    Eight  ships  fully 
manned  were  furnished  by  Megara,  four  by  Pal^ 
in  the  island  of  Kephallenia,  five  by  Epidaurus,  two 
by  TrcBsen,  one  by  HermionS,  ten  by  Leukas,  and 
eight  by  Ambrakia — together  with  pecuniary  con- 
tributions from  Thebes,  Phlius,  and  Elis.     They 
farther  proclaimed  a  public  invitation  for  new  set- 
tlers to  Epidamnus,  promising  equal  political  rights 
to  all;  an  option  being  allowed  to  any  one,  who 
wished  to  become  a  settler  without  being  ready  to 
depart  at  once,  to  ensure  future  admission  by  de- 
positing the  sum  of  fifty  Corinthian  drachmas. 
Though  it  might  seem  that  the  prospects  of  these 
new  settlers  were  full  of  doubt  and  danger,  yet 
such  was  the  confidence  entertained  in  the  metro- 
politan protection  of  Corinth,  that  many  were  found 
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as  well  to  join  the  fleet,  as  to  pay  down  the  deposit 
for  liberty  of  future  junction. 
Rcmon-  AH  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Corinth, 

the  Koiky.  though  undertaken  with  intentional  hostility  towards 
codnthtiid  Korkyra,  had  not  been  preceded  by  any  formal  pro- 
thcPeio-  position  such  as  was  customary  among  Grecian 
states — a  harshness  of  dealing  arising  not  merely 
from  her  hatred  towards  Korkyra,  but  also  from  the 
peculiar  political  position  of  that  island,  which 
stood  alone  and  isolated,  not  enrolled  either  in  the 
Athenian  or  in  the  Lacedaemonian  aUiance.  The 
Korkyrseans,  well-aware  of  the  serious  preparation 
now  going  on  at  Corinth  and  of  the  union  among 
so  many  cities  against  them,  felt  themselves  hardly 
a  match  for  it  alone,  in  spite  of  their  wealth  and 
their  formidable  naval  force  of  120  triremes,  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Athens.  They  made  an  effort  to  avert 
the  storm  by  peaceable  means,  prevailing  upon 
some  mediators  from  Sparta  and  Sikyon  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Corinth  ;  where,  while  they  required 
that  the  forces  and  settlers  recently  despatched 
to  Epidamnus  should  be  withdrawn,  denying  all 
right  on  the  part  of  Corinth  to  interfere  in  that 
colony — they  at  the  same  time  offered,  if  the  point 
were  disputed,  to  refer  it  for  arbitration  either  to 
some  impartial  Peloponnesian  city,  or  to  the  Del- 
phian oracle  ;  such  arbiter  to  determine  to  which  of 
the  two  cities  Epidamnus  as  a  colony  really  be- 
longed—and the  decision  to  be  obeyed  by  both. 
They  solemnly  deprecated  recourse  to  arms,  which, 
if  persisted  in,  would  drive  them  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  seek  new  allies  such  as  they  would  not 
willingly  apply  to.     To  this  the  Corinthians  an- 
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swered  that  they  could  entertain  no  proposition 
until  the  Korkyraean  besieging  force  was  withdrawn 
from  Epidamnus.  Whereupon  the  Korkyrseans  re- 
joined that  they  would  withdraw  it  at  once,  pro- 
vided the  new  settlers  and  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth 
were  removed  at  the  same  time.  Either  there  ought 
to  be  this  reciprocal  retirement,  or  the  Korkyrseans 
would  acquiesce  in  the  statu  quo  on  both  si(]les,  until 
the  arbiters  should  have  decided  ^ 

Although  the  Korkyrseans  had  been  unwarrant-  HoBtUiUes 
ably  harsh  in  rejecting  the  first  supplication  from  corTnt? 
Epidamnus,  yet  in    their   propositions    made   at  Jjjl^^' 
Corinth,  right  and  equity  were  on  their  side.     But  victory  <rf 

*      ^  17  the  latter. 

the  Corinthians  had  gone  too  far,  and  assumed  an 
attitude  too  decidedly  aggressive,  to  admit  of  listen- 
ing to  arbitration.  Accordingly ^  so  soon  as  their 
armament  was  equipped,  they  set  sail  for  Epidam- 
nus, despatching  a  herald  to  declare  war  formally 
against  the  Korkyrseans.  When  the  armament, 
consisting  of  seventy  triremes  under  Aristeus,  Kal- 
likratds,  and  Timanor,  with  2500  hoplites  under 
Archetimus  and  Isarchidas,  had  reached  Cape  Ak- 
tium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambrakian  Oulf,  it  was 
met  by  a  Korkyraean  herald  in  a  little  boat  forbid- 
ding all  farther  advance — a  summons  of  course  un- 
availing, and  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Korkyraean  fleet.  Out  of  the  120  triremes 
which  constituted  the  naval  establishment  of  the 
island,  forty  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Epidam- 
nus, but  all  the  remaining  eighty  were  now  brought 
into  service ;  the  older  ships  being  specially  repaired 
for  the  occasion.  In  the  action  which  ensued,  they 
gained  a  complete  victory,  destroying  fifteen  Corin- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  28. 
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thian  uhipB,  and  takiug  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners.  And  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory, 
Epidamnus  surrendered  to  their  besieging  fleet, 
under  covenant  that  the  Corinthians  within  it  should 
be  held  as  prisoners,  and  that  the  other  new-comers 
should  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  Corinthians  and  their 
allies  did  not  long  keep  the  sea  after  their  defeat,  but 
retired  home,  while  the  Korkjrreeans  remained  un- 
disputed masters  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  Having 
erected  a  trophy  on  Leukimmii,  the  adjoining  pro- 
montory of  their  island,  they  proceeded,  according 
to  the  melancholy  practice  of  Grecian  warfare,  to 
kill  all  their  prisoners^ — except  the  Corinthians,  who 
were  carried  home  and  detained  as  prizes  of  great 
value  for  purposes  of  negotiation.  They  next  began 
to  take  vengeance  on  those  allies  of  Corinth  who 
bad  lent  assistance  to  the  recent  expedition :  they 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Leukas,  burnt  Kyll^nS  th« 
seaport  of  Elis,  and  inflicted  so  much  damage  that 
the  Corinthians  were  compelled  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  to  send  a  second  armament  to  Cape 
Aktium,  for  the  defence  of  Leukas,  Anaktorium, 
and  Ambrakia.  The  Korkyrsean  fleet  was  again 
assembled  near  Cape  I^ukimmS,  but  no  farther 
action  took  place,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter 
both  armaments  were  disbanded  ^ 
4^'  ^^^  Deeply  were  the  Corinthians  humiliated  by  their 
Large  pre-  defeat  at  sea,  together  with  the  dispersion  of  the 
made  by  settlcrs  wbom  they  had  brought  together ;  and 
i^^g  '  though  their  original  project  was  frustrated  by  the 
the  war.  j^^  ^f  Epidamuus,  they  were  only  the  more  bent 
on  complete  revenge  against  their  old  enemy  Kor« 
kyra.    They  employed  themselves  for  two  entire 
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years  after  the  battle  ia  building  new  ships  and 
providing  an  armament  adequate  to  their  purpoiei : 
and  in  particular,  they  »ent  round  not  only  to  the 
P^ponnesian  seaports,  but  also  to  the  islands'  un- 
der the  empire  of  Athens,  in  order  to  take  into 
their  pay  the  best  class  of  seamen.  By  such  pro- 
longed efforts,  ninety  well-manned  Corinthian  ships 
were  ready  to  set  sail  in  the  third  year  after  the 
battle ;  and  the  entire  fleet,  when  reinforced  by  the 
allies,  amounted  to  not  less  than  150  sail ;  twenty- 
seven  triremes  from  Ambrakia,  twelve  from  Me«- 
gara,  ten  from  Elis,  as  many  from  Ijeukas,  and  one 
from  Anaktorium.  Each  of  these  allied  squadrons 
had  officers  of  its  own,  while  the  Corinthian  Xeno* 
kleiddsand  four  others  were  commanders^n-chief '. 

Bat  the  elaborate  preparations  going  on  at  Co*  AppUc^on 
rinth  were  no  secret  to  the  Korkyrseans,  who  well  kyneans  to 
knew,  besides,  the  numerous  allies  which  that  city  am^the 
could    command,    and    her    extensive   influence  ^^^ 
throughout  Greece.     So  formidable  an  attack  was 
more  than  they  could  venture  to  brave,  alone  and 
unaided.    They  had  never  yet  enrolled  themselves 
among  the  allies  either  of  Athens  or  of  Lacedao* 
mon ;  it  had  always  been  their  pride  and  policy  to 
maintain  a  separate  line  of  action,  which,  by  means 
of  their  wealth,  their  power,  and  their  very  peculiar 
position,  they  had  hitherto  been  enabled  to  do  with 
safety.   Th^  they  had  been  able  so  to  proceed  with 
safety,  however,  was  considered  both  by  friends  and 
enemies  as  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  their  island ; 
from  whence  we  may  draw  an  inference  how  little 
the  isiandfi  in  the  JSgean,  now  under  the  Athenian 
empire,  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  any  real 

^  TlMcyd.  L  31-^. 
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independence,  if  that  empire  had  been  broken  up. 
But  though  Korkyra  had  been  secure  in  this  policy 
of  isolation  up  to  the  present  moment,  such  had 
been  the  increase  and  consolidation  of  forces  else- 
where throughout  Greece,  that  even  she  could  pur- 
sue it  no  longer.  To  apply  for  admission  into  the 
Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  wherein  her  immediate 
enemy  exercised  paramount  influence,  being  out  of 
the  question,  she  had  no  choice  except  to  seek  al- 
liance with  Athens.  That  city  had  as  yet  no  de- 
pendencies in  the  Ionic  Gulf ;  she  was  not  of  kin- 
dred lineage,  nor  had  she  had  any  previous  amica- 
ble relations  with  the  Dorian  Korkyra.  But  if 
there  was  thus  no  previous  fact  or  feeling  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  alliance,  neither  was  there  any- 
thing to  forbid  it ;  for  in  the  truce  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated,  that 
any  city,  not  actually  enrolled  in  the  alliance  of 
either,  might  join  the  one  or  the  other  at  pleasure i. 
While  the  proposition  of  alliance  was  thus  formally 
open  either  for  acceptance  or  refusal,  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  to  be  made  ren- 
dered it  full  of  grave  contingences  to  all  parties : 
and  the  Korkyraean  envoys,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  visited  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  making  it, 
came  thither  with  doubtful  hopes  of  success,  though 
to  their  island  the  question  was  one  of  life  or  death. 
Address  <rf  According  to  the  modern  theories  of  government, 
rsan  en-  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace,  and  to  contract  al- 
IXnian  *  liauccs,  are  functions  proper  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
^mbiy.  executive  government  apart  from  the  representative 
assembly.  According  to  ancient  ideas,  these  were 
precisely  the  topics  most  essential  to  submit  for  the 

'  Thucyd.  i.  35-40. 
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decision  of  the  full  assembly  of  the  people :  and  in 
point  of  fact  they  were  so  submitted,  even  under 
governments  only  partially  democratical ;  much 
more,  of  course,  under  the  complete  democracy  of 
Athens.  The  Korkyraean  envoys  on  reaching  that 
city  would  first  open  their  business  to  the  Stratdgi 
or  generals  of  the  state,  who  would  appoint  a  day 
for  them  to  be  heard  before  the  public  assembly, 
with  full  notice  beforehand  to  the  citizens.  The 
mission  was  no  secret,  for  the  Korkyraeans  had  them- 
selves intimated  their  intention  at  Corinth,  at  the 
time  when  they  proposed  reference  of  the  quarrel 
to  arbitration :  and  even  without  such  notice,  the 
political  necessity  of  the  step  was  obvious  enough 
to  make  the  Corinthians  anticipate  it.  Lastly, 
their  proxeni  at  Athens  (Athenian  citizens  who 
watched  over  Corinthian  interests  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  confidential  correspondence  with  that  go- 
vernment— and  who,  sometimes  by  appointment, 
sometimes  as  volunteers,  discharged  partly  the 
functions  of  ambassadors  in  modern  times)  would 
communicate  to  them  the  arrival  of  the  Korkyraean 
envoys.  So  that  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  lat- 
ter to  be  heard  before  the  public  assembly,  Corin- 
thian envoys  were  also  present  to  answer  them  and 
to  oppose  the  granting  of  their  prayer. 

Thucydidfis  has  given  in  his  history  the  speeches  Principal 
of  both ;  that  is^  speeches  of  his  own  composition,  ^hichit 
but  representing  in  all  probability  the  substance  of  S^ln** 
what  was  actually  said,  and  of  what  he  perhaps  ^"^^" 
himself  heard.     Though  pervaded  throughout  by 
the  peculiar  style  and  harsh  structure  of  the  histo- 
rian, these  speeches  are  yet  among  the  plainest  and 
most  business-like  in  his  whole  work,  bringing  be- 
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fore  US  thoroughly  the  existing  situation ;  which 
was  one  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  presenting  reasons 
of  considerable  force  on  each  of  the  opposite  sides. 
The  Korkyraeans,  after  lamenting  their  previous  im- 
providence which  had  induced  them  to  defer  seek- 
ing alliance  until  the  hour  of  need  arrived,  pre- 
sented  themselves  as  claimants  for  the  friendship  of 
Athens  on  the  strongest  grounds  of  common  inter- 
est and  reciprocal  usefulness.  Though  their  ex- 
isting danger  and  need  of  Athenian  support  was 
now  urgent,  it  had  not  been  brought  upon  them  in 
an  unjust  quarrel  or  by  disgraceful  conduct.  They 
had  proposed  to  Corinth  a  fair  arbitration  respect- 
ing Epidamnus,  and  their  application  had  been  re- 
fused— which  showed  where  the  right  of  the  case 
lay :  moreover  they  were  now  exposed  single- 
handed  ^  not  to  Corinth  alone,  whom  they  had 
already  vanquished,  but  to  a  formidable  confe- 
deracy organised  under  her  auspices,  including 
choice  mariners  hired  even  from  the  allies  of 
Athens*  In  granting  their  prayer,  Athens  would 
in  the  first  place  neutralize  this  misemployment  of 
her  own  mariners,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
confer  an  indelible  obligation,  protect  the  cause  of 
right,  and  secure  to  herself  a  most  important  rein^ 
forcement.  For  next  to  her  own,  the  Korkyraean 
naval  force  was  the  most  powerful  in  Greece,  and 
this  was  now  placed  within  her  reach.  If  by  de- 
clining the  present  offer,  she  permitted  Korkyra  to 
be  overcome,  that  naval  force  would  pass  to  the 
side  of  her  enemies :  for  such  were  Corinth  and  the 
Peloponnesian  alliance — and  such  they  would  soon 
be  openly  declared.  In  the  existing  state  of  Greece, 
a  collision  between  that  alliance  and  Athens  could 
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not  long  be  postponed :  and  it  was  with  a  view  to 
this  contingency  that  the  Corinthians  were  now 
seeking  to  seize  Korkyra  along  with  her  naval 
force  ^  The  policy  of  Athens  therefore  imperiously 
called  upon  her  to  frustrate  such  a  design,  by  now 
assisting  the  Korkyraeans.  She  was  permitted  to 
do  this  by  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  And 
although  some  might  contend  that  in  the  present 
critical  conjuncture^  acceptance  of  Korkyra  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  with  Corinth, 
yet  the  fact  would  falsify  such  predictions;  for 
Athens  would  so  strengthen  herself  that  her  ene^ 
mies  would  be  more  than  ever  unwilling  to  attack 
her.  She  would  not  only  render  her  naval  force  irre- 
sistibly powerful,  but  would  become  mistress  of  the 
communication  between  Sicily  and  Peloponnesus, 
and  thus  prevent  the  Sicilian  Dorians  from  sending 
reinforcements  to  the  Peloponnesians^. 

To  these  representations  on  the  part  of  the  Korky-  Envoy» 
rseans,  the  Corinthian  speakers  made  reply.    They  rfnth  ad- 
denounced  the  selfish  and  iniquitous  policy  pursued  Athenian 
by  Korkyra,not  less  in  the  matter  of  Epidamnus  than  ^J)^^^^ 
in  all  former  time*— which  was  the  real  reason  why 
she  had  ever  been  ashamed  of  honest  allies.   Above 
all  things,  she  had  always  acted  undutifuUy  and 

'  Thucyd.  L  33.  Toifs  JiaKt^aifiopiovt  <l>6$<^  r ^  lyLttipt^  TroX^/xi^tf etov- 
fnst  Kal  Toir  tLoptpOlovt  tlwapivovt  irap*  aitois  Kal  vpHv  ix^poi/s  Svras  , 

m\  itpOKOTtiKaftl^dporrat  fipMs  vvv  h  rrfp  vp^ttpau  iinxdpfi^i'V)  *va  firj  r^ 
KoiP^  tx$9i  Mfif  airmv  fiti^  aKKrjKap  arup.€p,  &c. 

«  Thucyd.  i,  32-36. 

■  The  description  giren  by  Herodota»  (rii.  168 :  compare  Diodor. 
xi.  16)  of  the  dnplicity  of  the  Korkyrseans  when  solicited  to  aid  the 
Grecian  eanse  at  the  time  of  the  intaaion  of  Xerxes,  seems  to  imply 
that  the  nnfotoonble  character  of  them  given  by  the  Corinthians,  co- 
incided with  the  general  impression  throughout  Greece. 

Revpeeting  the  prosperity  and  insolence  of  the  Korkyneans,  see 
Aristotle  apciuci  Zenob.  IVoterb.  it.  49. 
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wickedly  towards  Corinth  her  mother  city,  to  whom 
she  was  bound  by  those  ties  of  colonial  allegiance 
which  Grecian  morality  recognised,  and  which  the 
other  Corinthian  colonies  cheerfully  obeyed  ^  Epi- 
damnus  was  not  a  Korkvraean,  but  a  Corinthian  co- 
lony,  and  the  Korkyraeans,  having  committed  wrong 
in  besieging  it,  had  proposed  arbitration  without 
being  willing  to  withdraw  their  troops  while  arbitra- 
tion was  pending:  they  now  impudently  came  to  ask 
Athens  to  become  accessory  after  the  fact  in  such 
injustice.  The  provision  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce 
might  seem  indeed  to  allow  Athens  to  receive  them 
as  allies :  but  that  provision  was  not  intended  to 
permit  the  reception  of  cities  already  under  the  tie 
of  colonial  allegiance  elsewhere — still  less  the  re- 
ception of  cities  engaged  in  an  active  and  pending 
quarrel,  where  any  countenance  to  one  party  in  the 
quarrel  was  necessarily  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  opposite.  If  either  party  had  a  right  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  Athens  on  this  occasion,  Corinth  had 
a  better  right  than  Korkyra.  For  the  latter  had 
never  had  any  transactions  with  the  Athenians, 
while  Corinth  was  not  only  still  under  covenant  of 
amity  with  them,  through  the  Thirty  years'  truce — 
but  had  also  rendered  material  service  to  them  by 

'  Thucyd.  i.  38.  airoacoi  dc  Uprts  axfi€<rr€urL  rt  dth  irarr6i  Koi  wvv  iro- 
Xr^tovo-i,  \iyovTts  o»s  ovk  rrrc  rf  kokw  ird<rxeuf  €Kjr(fuf>6firf<ray,  ^fictr  dc 
oud*  avroi  (f>a/i€v  rVt  r^  vir6  rovrtav  v^piCto'Bai  icarotxicrai,  dXX*  iirl  rf  iTyc- 
fji6vfs  rt  tlvai  koI  t6.  tlxira  &avfui(f(rO€u'  al  yovv  SkKai  owoIkuu  rifiwrw 
TffjMg,  Koi  fidkurra  vn6  anoUwv  <rr€fyy6fK$a, 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  illustration  of  the  position  of  a  metro- 
polis in  regard  to  her  colony.  The  relation  was  such  as  to  be  comprised 
under  the  general  word  hegemony :  superiority  and  right  to  command  on 
the  one  side,  inferiority  with  duty  of  reverence  and  obedience  on  the  other 
— ^limited  in  point  of  extent,  though  we  do  not  know  where  the  limit  was 
placed,  and  varying  probably  in  each  individual  case.  The  Corinthians 
sent  annual  magistrates  to  Potidea,  called  Epidemiurgi  (Thucyd.  i.  56)^ 
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dissuading  the  Peloponnesian  allies  from  assisting 
the  revolted  Samos.  By  such  dissuasion,  the  Co- 
rinthians had  upheld  the  principle  of  Grecian  in- 
ternational law,  that  each  alliance  was  entitled  to 
punish  its  own  refractory  members :  they  now  called 
upon  Athens  to  respect  this  principle  by  not  in- 
terfering between  Corinth  and  her  colonial  allies  S 
especially  as  the  violation  of  it  would  recoil  incon- 
veniently upon  Athens  herself  with  her  numerous 
dependencies.  As  for  the  fear  of  an  impending  war 
between   the  Peloponnesian  alliance  and  Athens,  .' 

such  a  contingency  was  as  yet  uncertain — and 
might  possibly  never  occur  at  all,  if  Athens  dealt 
justly,  and  consented  to  conciliate  Corinth  on  this 
critical  occasion.  But  it  would  assuredly  occur  if 
she  refused  such  conciliation,  and  the  dangers  thus 
entailed  upon  Athens  would  be  far  greater  than 
the  promised  naval  cooperation  of  Korkyra  would 
compensate^. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  arguments  urged  Decision  of 
by   the  contending  envoys   before  the  Athenian  nians— a' 
public  assembly,  in  this  momentous  debate.     For  ^^Jj^ce 
two  days  did  the  debate  continue,  the  assembly  ^^^^J^^^ 
being  adjourned  over  to  the  morrow :  so  consider-  ^^^^y^ 

lit  1  r  1  1  1     1  ,      The  Athe- 

able  was  the  number  of  speakers,  and  probably  niantn* 
also  the  divergence  of  their  views.  Unluckily  to  Kwkyra. 
Thucydidds  does  not  give  us  any  of  these  Athenian 
discourses — not  even  that  of  Perikl6s,  who  deter- 
mined the  ultimate  result.  Epidamnus  with  its 
disputed  question  of  metropolitan  right  occupied 
little  the  attention  of  the  Athenian  assembly.    But 

'  Thucyd.  i.  40.   (Iiay€p&s  dc  dvrfifrofuv  rovs  irpoariKovras  (vfA- 
fidxovs  avrdp  T^pa  xoXa^cty.  '  Thucyd.  i.  37-43, 

VOL.  VI.  .  Q 
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the  Korkyrsean  naval  force  \fdiS  indeed  an  immense 
item,  since  the  question  was  whether  it  should  stand 
on  their  side  or  against  them — an  item  which  no- 
thing could  counterbalance  except  the  dangers  of  a 
Peloponnesian  war.  ''  Let  us  avoid  this  last  cala- 
mity (was  the  opinion  of  many)  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  seeing  Korkyra  conquered,  and  all  her  ships 
and  seamen  in  the  service  of  the  Peloponnesian 
league."  **  You  will  not  really  avoid  it,  even  by 
that  great  sacrifice  (was  the  reply  of  others) :  the 
generating  causes  of  war  are  at  work — and  it  will  in- 
fallibly come,  whatever  you  may  determine  respect- 
ing Korkyra :  avail  yourselves  of  the  present  open- 
ing, instead  of  being  driven  ultimately  to  undertake 
the  war  at  great  comparative  disadvantage."  Of 
these  two  views,  the  former  was  at  first  decidedly 
preponderant  in  the  assembly^ ;  but  they  gradually 
came  round  to  the  latter^  which  was  conformably 
to  the  steady  conviction  of  Perikl6s.  It  was  how- 
ever resolved  to  take  a  sort  of  middle  course,  so  as 
to  save  Korkyra,  and  yet,  if  possible,  to  escape 
violation  of  the  existing  truce  and  the  consequent 
Peloponnesian  war.  To  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Korkyraeans,  by  adopting  them  unreservedly 
as  allies,  would  have  laid  the  Athenians  under  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  them  in  an  attack  of 
Corinth,  if  required-^— which  would  have  been  a 
manifest  infringement  of  the  truce.  Accordingly 
nothing  more  was  concluded  than  an  alliance  for 

'  Thucyd.  i.  44.  ^ABrjvaioi  dc  ajcovo-avrcr  dful>oT€p»p,  y€vofi€vrft  ical 
Sif  fiucKricrias,  rfj  ficy  irporipq.  ovx  ^o-avp  t&p  Kopuf$l»v  okM^ovto  rove 
\6yovi,  cV  dc  rfi  vartpai^  lurtyviMrav,  &c. 

Oi^X  ^^^f^^  in  the  language  of  Tbucydidds  usually  has  the  positive 
meaning  of  fMre, 
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purposes  strictly  defensive,  to  preserve  Korkyra 
and  her  possessions  in  case  they  were  attacked : 
nor  was  any  greater  force  equipped  to  back  this 
resolve  than  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  under  La- 
cedaemoiiius  son  of  Kimon.  The  smalln^s  of  this 
force  would  satisfy  the  Corinthians  that  no  aggres- 
sion was  contemplated  against  their  city,  while  it 
would  save  Korkyra  from  ruin,  and  would  in  fact 
feed  the  war  so  as  to  weaken  and  cripple  the  naval 
force  of  both  parties^ — which  was  the  best  result 
that  Athens  could  hope  for.  The  instructions  to 
Lacedaemonius  and  his  two  colleagues  were  express ; 
not  to  engage  in  fight  with  the  Corinthians  unless 
they  were  actually  approaching  Korkyra  or  some 
Korkyrsean  possession  with  a  view  to  attack  :  but 
in  that  case  to  do  his  best  on  the  defensive. 

The  great  Corinthian  armament  of  1 50  sail  soon  Naval  com. 
took  its  departure  from  the  Gulf,  and  reached  a  theCorf^" 
harbour  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  at  the  Cape  called  koaJ«d.** 
Cheimerium,  nearly  opposite  to  the  southern  ex-  *"*•  ^^^^ 

^       ^'^  tactics  on 

tremity  of  Korkyra.  They  there  established  a  naval  both  sidet. 
station  and  camp,  summoning  to  their  aid  a  consi- 
derable force  from  the  friendly  Epirotic  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Korkyrsean  fleet  of  110  sail, 
under  Meikiad^s  and  two  others,  together  with  the 
ten  Athenian  ships,  took  station  at  one  of  the  ad* 
joining  islands  callied  Sybota,  while  the  land  force 
and  1000  Zakynthian  hoplites  were  posted  on  the 
Korkyrsean  Cape  LeukimmS.    Both  sides  prepared 

>  Thaqrd.  i.  44.  Plutarch  '(Perikl6s,  c.  29)  ascribes  the  smallness 
of  the  squadron  despatched  under  Lacedflemonius  to  a  petty  spite  of 
Periklte  against  that  commander,  as  the  son  of  his  old  political  anta- 
gonist Kimon.  ¥Vom  whomsoever  he  copied  this  statement,  the  mo^ 
tire  assigned  seems  quite  unworthy  of  credit. 

g2 
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for  battle :  the  Corinthians,  taking  on  board  three 
days'  provisions,  sailed  by  night  from  Cheimeriam, 
and  encountered  in  the  morning  the  Korkyrsean 
fleet  advancing  towards  them,  distributed  into  three 
squadron^,  one  under  each  of  the  three  generals, 
and  having  the  ten  Athenian  ships  at  the  extreme 
right.  Opposed  to  them  were  ranged  the  choice 
vessels  of  the  Corinthians,  occupying  the  left  of 
their  aggregate  fleet :  next  came  the  various  allies, 
with  Megarians  and  Ambrakiots  on  the  extreme 
right.  Never  before  had  two  such  numerous  fleets, 
both  Grecian,  engaged  in  battle;  but  the  tactics 
and  manoeuvring  were  not  commensurate  to  the 
numbers.  The  decks  were  crowded  with  hoplites 
and  bowmen,  while  the  rowers  below,  on  the  Kor- 
kyrsean  side  at  least,  were  in  great  part  slaves  :  the 
ships  on  both  sides,  being  rowed  forward  so  as  to 
drive  in  direct  impact  prow  against  prow,  were 
grappled  together,  and  a  fierce  hand-combat  was 
then  commenced  between  the  troops  on  board  of 
each,  as  if  they  were  on  land — or  rather,  like  board- 
ing-parties: all  upon  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
Grecian  sea-fight,  without  any  of  those  improve- 
ments introduced  into  the  Athenian  navy  during 
the  last  generation.  In  Athenian  naval  attack,  the 
ship,  the  rowers,  and  the  steersman,  were  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  armed  soldiers  on  deck. 
By  strength  and  exactness  of  rowing,  by  rapid  and 
sudden  change  of  direction,  by  feints  calculated  to 
deceive,  the  Athenian  captain  sought  to  drive  the 
sharp  beak  of  his  vessel,  not  against  the  prow,  but 
against  the  weaker  and  more  vulnerable  parts  of 
his  enemy — side,  oai's,  or  stern.     The  ship  thus 
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* 

became  in  the  hands  of  her  crew  the  real  weapon 
of  attack,  which  was  first  to  disable  the  enemy  and 
leave  him  unmanageable  on  the  water ;  and  not  until 
this  was  done  did  the  armed  men  on  deck  begin 
their  operations^  Lacedsemonius  with  his  ten  Athe- 
nian ships,  though  forbidden  by  his  instructions  to 
share  in  the  battle,  lent  as  much  aid  as  he  could  by 
taking  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  and  by 
making  motions  as  if  about  to  attack ;  while  his 
seamen  had  full  leisure  to  contemplate  what  they 
would  despise  as  lubberly  handling  of  the  ships  on 
both  sides.  AH  was  confusion  after  the  battle  had 
been  joined.  The  ships  on  both  sides  became  en- 
tangled, the  oars  broken  and  unmanageable, — orders 
could  neither  be  heard  nor  obeyed — and  the  indivi- 
dual valour  of  the  hoplites  and  bowmen  on  deck 
became  the  decisive  point  on  which  victory  turned. 

On  the  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians,  the  left  of  TheKorky- 
the  Korkyrseans  was  victorious ;  their  twenty  ships  defeated. 
drove  back  the  Ambrakiot  allies  of  Corinth,  and 
not  only  pursued  them  to  the  shore,  but  also  landed 
and  plundered  the  tents*  Their  rashness  in  thus 
keeping  so  long  out  of  the  battle  proved  incalcula- 
bly mischievous,  the  rather  as  their  total  number 
was  inferior :  for  their  right  wing,  opposed  to  the 
best  ships  of  Corinth,  was  after  a  hard  struggle 
thoroughly  beaten.  Many  of  the  ships  were  dis- 
abled, and  the  rest  obliged  to  retreat  as  they  could 

'  Uc^ofuixcii'  a]r6  vf&v — to  turn  the  naval  Ymttle  into  a  land-battle 
on  shipboard — was  a  practice  altogether  repugnant  to  Athenian  feel-> 
ing — as  we  see  remarked  also  in  Thucyd.  iv,  14 :  compare  also  vii.  6K 

The  Corinthian  and  Syracusan  ships  ultimately  came  to  counteract 
the  Athenian  manoeuvring  by  constructing  their  prows  with  increased 
solidity  and  strength,  and  forcing  the  Athenian  vessel  to  a  direct  shock 
which  its  weaker  prow  was  unable  to  bear  (Thucyd.  vii.  36). 
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— a  retreat  which  the  victorious  ships  on  the  other 
wing  might  have  protected,  had   there  been  any 
effective  discipline  in  the  fleet,  but  which  now  was 
only  imperfectly  aided  by  the  ten  Athenian  ships 
under  Lacedsemonius.     Though  at  first  they  obeyed 
the  instructions   from   home  in   abstaining  from 
actual  blows,  yet — when  the  battle  became  doubt- 
ful,  and   still   more,  when   the  Corinthians  were 
pressing   their   victory — the  Athenians   could   no 
longer  keep  aloof,  but  attacked  the  pursuers  in 
good  earnest,  and  did  much  to  save  the  defeated 
Korkyraeans.     As  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  pur- 
sued  as  far  as  their   own  island,  the   victorious 
Corinthians  returned  to  the  scene  of  action,  which 
was  covered  with  crippled  and  water-logged  ships, 
of  their  own  and  their  enemies,  as  well  as  with 
seamen,  soldiers,  and  wounded  njen,  either  help- 
less aboard  the  wrecks  or  keeping  above  water  as 
well  as  they  could — among  the  number  many  of 
their  own  citizens  and  allies,  especially  on  their 
defeated  right  wing.     Through  these  disabled  ves- 
sels they  sailed,  not  attempting  to  tow  them  off, 
but  looking  only  to  the  crews  aboard,  and  making 
some  of  them  prisoners,  but  putting  the  greater 
number  to  death :   some  even  of  their  own  allies 
were  thus  slain,  not  being  easily  distinguishable. 
They  then  picked  up  their  own  dead  bodies  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  transported  them  to  Sybota,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Epirus;  after  which 
they  again  mustered  their  fleet,  and  returned  to 
resume  the  attack  against  the  Korkyraeans  on  their 
own  coast.     The  latter  got  together  as  many  of 
their  ships  as  were  seaworthy,  together  with  the 
small  reserve  which  had  remained  in  harbour,  in 
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order  to  prevent  at  any  rate  a  landing  on  the  coast: 
and  the  Athenian  ships,  now  within  the  strict  letter 
of  their  instructions,  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
full  energy  in  the  defence.  It  was  already  late  in 
the  afternoon:  but  the  Corinthian  fleet,  though 
their  paean  had  already  been  shouted  for  attack, 
were  suddenly  seen  to  back  water  instead  of  ad- 
vancing ;  presently  they  pulled  round,  and  steered 
direct  for  the  Epirotic  coast.  Nor  did  the  Kor- 
kyrseans  comprehend  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
retreat,  until  at  length  it  was  proclaimed  that  an 
unexpected  relief  of  twenty  fresh  Athenian  ships 
was  approaching,  under  Glaukon  and  Andokidds, 
which  the  Corinthians  had  been  the  first  to  descry, 
and  had  even  believed  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a 
larger  fleet.  It  was  already  dark  when  these  fresh 
ships  reached  Cape  LeukimmS,  having  traversed 
the  waters  covered  with  wrecks  and  dead  bodies*: 
and  at  first  the  Korkyrseans  even  mistook  them  for 
enemies.  The  reinforcement  had  been  sent  from 
Athens,  probably  after  more  accurate  information 
of  the  comparative  force  of  Corinth  and  Kor- 
kyra,  under  the  impression  that  the  original  ten 
ships  would  prove  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
defence — an  impression  more  than  verified  by  the 
reality. 

Though  the  twenty  Athenian  ships  were  not,  as 
the  Corinthians  had  imagined,  the  precursors  of  a 
larger  fleet,  they  were  found  sufficient  to  change 
completely  the  face  of  afiairs.  In  the  preceding 
action  the   Korkyrseans  had    had   seventy  ships 

'  Thucyd.  i.  51.  ^ui  tS>v  vttcpwv  Koi  vavaylatv  TrpoirKOfuaOturcu  Kort" 
irX«oif  ^r  rh  arrpaTiwthov, 
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sunk  or  disabled — the  Corinthians  only  thirty — so 
that  the  superiority  of  numbers  was  still  on  the 
side  of  the  latter,  who  were  however  encumbered 
Silef*  with   the  care  of  1000  prisoners   (800  of  them 
mentfrom    slavcs)  capturcd,  not  easy  either  to  lodge  or  to 
the  Conn-    guard  in  the  narrow  accommodations  of  an  ancient 
reures,^.  trireme.     Even   apart   from  this   embarrassment, 
liSmeroM     '^^  Corinthiaus  were  in  no  temper  to  hazard  a 
Korkynem  gecoud   battle   agaiust   thirty  Athenian  ships  in 
addition  to  the  remaining  Korkyraean.     And  when 
their  enemies  sailed  across  to  offer  them  battle  on 
the  Epirotic  coast,  they  not  only  refused  it,  but 
thought  of  nothing  but  immediate  retreat — with 
serious  alarm  lest  the  Athenians  should  now  act 
aggressively,  treating  all  amicable  relations  between 
Athens  and  Corinth  as  practically  extinguished  by 
noTyetpro.  the  cvcuts  of  the  day  before.     Having  ranged  their 
b^n  be-    fl®^*  ^^  ^*°®  ^^^  f^^  froi^  shore,  they  tested  the 
Athens  and  ^ispositions  of  the  Athenian  commanders  by  send- 
Corinth.      ing  forward  a  little  boat  with  a  few  men  to  ad- 
dress to  them  the  following  remonstrance — the  men 
carried  no  herald's  staff  {toe  should  say,  no  flag  of 
truce),  and  were  therefore  completely  without  pro- 
tection against  an  enemy.     **Ye  act  wrongfully, 
Athenians  (they  exclaimed),  in  l;)eginning  the  war 
and  violating  the  truce ;   for  ye  are  using  arms 
to  oppose  us  in  punishing  our  enemies.     If  it  be 
really  your  intention   to  hinder  us   from   sailing 
against  Korkyra  or  anywhere  else  that  we  choose, 
in  breach  of  the  truce,  take  first  of  all  us  who  now 
address  you,  and  deal  with  us  as  enemies/'     It 
was  not   the  fault   of  the  Korkyraeans  that  this 
last  idea  was  not  instantly  realised :  for  such  of 
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them  as  were  near  enough  to  hear,  instigated  the 
Athenians  by  violent  shouts  to  kill  the  men  in  the 
boat.     But  the  latter,  far  from  listening  to  such  an 
appeal,   dismissed  them  with  the  answer:   **We 
neither  begin  the  war  nor  break  the  truce,  Pelo- 
ponnesians:   we  have   come  simply  to  aid  these 
Korkyrseans  our  allies.     If  ye  wish  to  sail  anjrwhere 
else,  we  make  no  opposition :  but  if  ye  are  about 
to  sail  against  Korkyra  or  any  of  her  possessions, 
we  shall  use  our  best  means   to  prevent   you.'* 
Both  the  answer,  and  the  treatment  of  the  men  in 
the  boat,  satisfied  the  Corinthians  that  their  retreat 
would  be  unopposed,  and  they  accordingly  com- 
menced it  as  soon  as  they  could  get  ready,  staying 
however  to  erect  a  trophy  at  Sybota  on  the  Epirotic 
coast,  in  commemoration  of  their  advantage  on  the 
preceding  day.     In  their  voyage  homeward  they 
surprised  Anaktorium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra- 
kiotic  Gulf,  which   they   had  hitherto   possessed 
jointly  with  the  Korkyrseans,  planting  in  it  a  rein- 
forcement of  Corinthian  settlers  as  guarantee  for 
future  fidelity.     On  reaching  Corinth,  the  arma- 
ment was  dismissed,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
prisoners  taken,  800  slaves,  were  sold ;  but  the 
remainder,  250  in   number,  were  detained,   and 
treated   with  peculiar  kindness.     Many  of  them 
were  of  the  first  and  richest  families  in  Korkyra, 
and  the  Corinthians  designed  to  gain  them  over, 
so  as   to  make  them  instruments  for  effecting  a 
revolution  in  the  island.    The  calamitous  incidents 
arising  from  their  subsequent  return  will  appear  in 
another  chapter. 

Relieved  now  from  all  danger,  the  Korkyraeans 
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picked  up  the  dead  bodies  and  the  wrecks  which 
had  floated  during  the  night  on  to  their  island, 
and  even  found  sufficient  pretence  to  erect  a 
trophy,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  their  partial  sue* 
cess  on  the  left  wing.  In  truth,  they  had  been 
only  rescued  from  ruin  by  the  unexpected  coming 
of  the  last  Athenian  ships:  but  the  last  result 
was  as  triumphant  to  them,  as  it  was  disastrous 
and  humiliating  to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  in- 
curred an  immense  cost,  and  taxed  all  their  willing 
allies,  only  to  leave  their  enemy  stronger  than  she 
was  before.  From  this  time  forward  they  consi- 
dered the  Thirty  years'  truce  as  broken,  and  con- 
ceived a  hatred,  alike  deadly  and  undisguised, 
against  Athens  ;  so  that  the  latter  gained  nothing 
by  the  moderation  of  her  admirals  in  sparing  the 
Corinthian  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Epirus.  An  op- 
portunity was  not  long  wanting  for  the  Corinthians 
to  strike  a  blow  at  their  enemy,  through  one  of  her 
wide-spread  dependencies. 

On  the  isthmus  of  that  lesser  peninsula  called 
Pallen6,  (which  forms  the  westernmost  of  the  three 
prongs  of  the  greater  Thracian  peninsula  called 
Chalkidikd  between  the  Thermaic  and  the  Stry- 
monic  Gulfs,)  was  situated  the  Dorian  town  of  Po- 
tidaja,  one  of  the  tributary  allies  of  Athens,  but  ori- 
ginally colonised  from  Corinth  and  still  maintaining 
a  certain  metropolitan  allegiance  towards  the  latter : 
insomuch  that  every  year  certain  Corinthians  were 
sent  thither  as  magistrates  under  the  title  of  Epide* 
miurgi.  On  various  points  of  the  neighbouring  coast 
also,  there  were  several  small  towns  belonging  to  the 
Chalkidians  and  Bottiseans,  enrolled  in  like  man- 
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ner  in  the  list  of  Athenian  tributaries.    The  neigh- 
bouring inland  territory,  Mygdonia  and  ChalkidikS\ 
was  held  by  the  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas,  son  of 
that  Alexander  who  had  taken  part  fifty  years  before 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.     These  two  princes 
appear  gradually  to  have  extended  their  dominions, 
after  the  ruin  of  Persian  power  in  Thrace  by  the 
exertions  of  Athens,  until  at  length  they  acquired 
all  the  territory  between  the  rivers  Axius  and  Stry- 
mon.    JMow  Perdikkas  had  been  for  some  time  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Athens ;   but  there  were  other 
Macedonian  princes,  his  brother  Philip  and  Derdas,  • 
holding  independent   principalities   in   the  upper 
country*,  (apparently  on  the  higher  course  of  thfe 
Axius   near  the  Ps&onian   tribes)  with  whom   he 
was  in  a  state  of  dispute.     These  princes  having  Relations 
been  accepted  as  the  allies  of  Athens,  Perdikkas  ^th*Per* 
from  that  time  became  her  active  enemy,  and  it  ^''Mw^d*^ 
was  from  his  intrigues  that  all  the  difficulties  of  nia.  his 
Athens  on  that  coast  took  their  first  origin.     The  along  with 
Athenian   empire   was    much  less   complete   and  ag^Mthcr 
secure  over  the  seaports  on  the  mainland  than  over  ^^g'thc 
the  islands^ :  for  the  former  were  always  more  or  Chaikidians 

^      ^  to  revolt 

less  dependent  on   any  powerful   land-neighbour,  from  her— 

increase  o^ 

sometimes  more  dependent  on  him  than  upon  the  oiyntbus. 
mistress  of  the  sea ;  and  we  shall  find  Athens  her- 
self cultivating  assiduously  the  favour  of  Sitalkes 
and  other  strong  Thracian  potentates,  as  an  aid  to 

'  See  the  geographical  Commentary  of  Gatterer  upon  Thrace>  em- 
bodied in  Poppo,  Prolegg.  ad  Thucyd.  vol.  ii.  eh.  29. 

The  words  rh  in\  Bp^iajs — rh.  im  Op^Krjs  x^P^  (Thucyd.  ii.  29)  de- 
Bote  generally  the  towns  in  Chalkidik^  places  in  the  direction  or  in  the 
skirts  of  Thrace,  rather  than  parts  of  Thrace  itself. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  67 ;  ii.  100. 

'  See  two  remarkable  passages  illustrating  this  difi^erence,  Thucyd. 
iv.  120-122. 
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her  dominion  over  the  seaports*.  Perdikkas  im- 
mediately began  to  incite  and  aid  the  Chalkidians 
and  Bottiaeans  to  revolt  from  Athens ;  and  the  vio- 
lent enmity  against  the  latter,  kindled  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  Corinthians  by  the  recent  events  at  Korkyra, 
enabled  him  to  extend  the  same  projects  to  Potidsea. 
Not  only  did  he  send  envoys  to  Corinth  in  order  to 
concert  measures  for  provoking  the  revolt  of  Poti- 
daea,  but  also  to  Sparta,  instigating  the  Peloponne- 
sian  league  to  a  general  declaration  of  war  against 
Athens^  And  he  farther  prevailed  on  many  of  the 
Chalkidian  inhabitants  to  abandon  their  separate 
small  towns  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  purpose  of 
joint  residence  at  Olynthus,  which  was  several  stadia 
from  the  sea.  Thus  that  town,  as  well  as  the  Chal- 
kidian interest,  became  much  strengthened,  while 
Perdikkas  farther  assigned  some  territory  near  Lake 
BolbS  to  contribute  to  the  temporary  maintenance 
of  the  concentrated  population. 
B.C.  432.  The  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  both  of  his 
hostile  preparations  and  of  the  dangerswhich  awaited 
them  from  Corinth  after  the  Korkyrsean  sea-fight ; 
immediately  after  which  they  sent  to  take  precau- 
tions against  the  revolt  of  Potidaea ;  requiring  the 

« 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  29-98.  Isokrat^s  has  a  remarkable  passage  on  thia 
subject  in  the  beginning  of  Or.  v.  ad  Philippum,  sect.  5-7.  After  point- 
ing out  the  imprudence  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  skirts  of  the  terri- 
tory of  a  powerful  potentate,  and  the  excellent  site  which  had  been 
chosen  for  Kyr^n^,  as  being  near  only  to  feeble  tribes — ^he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  would  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial  to  Athens,  because  it  would  render  her  dependent  upon 
Philip  from  his  power  of  anno3ring  her  colonists — ^just  as  she  had  been 
dependent  before  upon  Medokus  the  Thracian  king  in  consequence  of  her 
colonists  in  the  Chersonese — dpayKatrBrj(r6fA(3a  r^v  avnjv  tUvotap  tx^ui 
rdis  (TOtff  irpayfjM<n  dt^  rovs  tvravBa  (at  Amphipolis)  KaroiKwmvy  dutv 
frcp  ci;(0/[i€V  MrfboKtp  r^  TroXaif  dia  rovs  cV  X€ppov^a'4p  ytwpyovm^^ 

»  Thucyd.  i.  56,  57. 
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inhabitants  to  take  down  their  wall  on  the  side  of  ^^p}^  ^ 
PaliSnS,  so  as  to  leave  the  town  open  on  the  side  of  armament 
the  peninsula,  or  on  what  may  be  called  the  sea-  from 
side,  and  fortified  onlv  towards  the  mainland — re-  ^^^^ 
quiring  them  farther  both  to  deliver  hostages  and 
to  dismiss  the  annual  magistrates  who  came  to  them 
from  Corinth.  An  Athenian  armament  of  thirty 
triremes  and  lOOOhoplites,  under  Archestratus  and 
ten  others,  despatched  to  act  against  Perdikkas  in 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  was  directed  at  the  same  time 
to  enforce  these  requisitions  against  Potidsea,  and  to 
repress  any  dispositions  to  revolt  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Chalkidians.  Immediately  on  receiving 
these  requisitions,  the  Potidseans  sent  envoys  both 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  and  gaining 
time — and  to  Sparta,  in  conjunction  with  Corinth, 
in  order  to  determine  a  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of 
Attica,  in  the  event  of  Potidsea  being  attacked  by 
Athens.  From  the  Spartan  authorities  they  ob- 
tained a  distinct  affirmative  promise,  in  spite  of  the 
Thirty  years'  truce  still  subsisting :  at  Athens  they 
had  no  success^  and  they  accordingly  openly  re- 
volted (seemingly  about  Midsummer  432  b.c),  at 
the  same  time  that  the  armament  under  Archestra- 
tus sailed.  The  Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans  revolted 
also,  at  the  express  instigation  of  Corinth,  accom- 
panied by  solemn  oaths  and  promises  of  assistance  ^ 
Archestratus  with  his  fleet,  on  reaching  the  Ther- 
maic Gulf,  found  them  all  in  proclaimed  enmity, 
but  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  attack 
of  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia,  not  having  numbers 
enough  to  admit  of  a  division  of  his  force.  He  ac- 
cordingly laid  siege  toTherma,  in  cooperation  with 

»  Thucyd.  v.  30. 
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the  Macedonian  troops  from  the  upper  country 
under  Philip  and  the  brothers  of  Derdas ;  after 
taking  that  place,  He  next  proceeded  to  besiege 
Pydna.  But  it  would  probably  have  been  wiser 
had  he  turned  his  whole  force  instantly  to  the 
blockade  of  Potidaea ;  for  during  the  period  of  more 
than  six  weeks  that  he  spent  in  the  operations 
against  Therma,  the  Corinthians  conveyed  to  Poti- 
daea a  reinforcement  of  1 600  hoplites  and  400  light- 
armed,  partly  their  own  citizens,  partly  Peloponne- 
sians  hired  for  the  occasion — under  Aristeus  son  of 
Adeimantus,  a  man  of  such  eminent  popularity, 
both  at.  Corinth  and  at  Potidaea,  that  most  of  the 
soldiers  volunteered  on  his  personal  account.  Po- 
tidaea was  thus  put  into  a  state  of  complete  defence 
shortly  after  the  news  of  its  revolt  reached  Athens, 
and  long  before  any  second  armament  could  be  sent 
to  attack  it.  A  second  armament  however  was 
speedily  sent  forth — forty  triremes  and  2000  Athe- 
nian hoplites  under  Kallias  son  of  Kalliades',  with 
four  other  commanders — who  on  reaching  theTher- 
maic  Gulf  joined  the  former  body  at  the  siege  of 
Pydna.  After  prosecuting  the  siege  in  vain  for  a 
short  time,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  patch 
up  an  accommodation  on  the  best  terms  they  could 
with  Perdikkas,  from  the  necessity  of  commencing 
immediate  operations  against  Aristeus  and  Potidaea. 
They  then  quitted  Macedonia,  first  crossing  by  sea 
from  Pydna  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf — next  attacking,  though  without  effect,  the 
town  of  Beroea — and  then  marching  by  land  along 

'  KaUias  was  a  young  Athenian  of  noble  family,  who  had  paid  the 
large  sum  of  100  minse  to  Zeno  of  Elea  the  philosopher,  for  rhetorical, 
philosophical,  and  sophistical  instruction  (Plato,  Alkibiad^s,  i.  c.  31, 
p.  119). 
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the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf,  in  the  direction  of 
Potidsea.  On  the  third  day  of  easy  inarch,  they 
reached  the  seaport  called  Gig6nus,  near  which  they 
encamped  \ 

'  Thucyd.  i.  61.  The  statement  of  Thucydid^  presents  some  geo- 
graphical difBcultiea  which  the  critics  have  not  adequately  estimated. 
Are  we  to  assume  as  certain,  that  the  Bercea  here  mentioned  must  be 
the  Macedonian  town  of  that  name,  afterwards  so  well  known,  distant 
from  the  sea  westward  160  stadia,  or  nearly  twenty  English  miles  (see 
Tafiel,  Historia  Thessalonice,  p.  58),  on  a  river  which  flows  into  the 
Haliakmon,  and  upon  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Mount  Bermius? 

The  words  of  Thucydid^  here  are— '^ETrcira  dc  (vfiPaa-w  voirjadfiepoi 
KcX  (vfifiaxUuf  dvayKaiav  irphs  rhv  UtpbiKKav,  ois  airrow  Karrjirtiyev  17 
Ilcridata  Koi  6  *Apurrtvs  naptXrjkvSciSf  ctiravia-Tavrai  4k  ttjs  Ma«ce- 
bovlas,  KOI  d<l>uc6fJL€Voi  «ff  Bcpotov  Koicfi^cy  iinaTp€^lraPT€s,  kclI  wfipdaav* 
T«£  xrpSiTOP  Tov  x»plov  Ka\  ovx  iX6irr€S,  inop€vovTo  JcarA  yrjv  iFp6s  lijv 
Hortdaiay — &fia  di  pij€g  irap^vktov  SpbofiriKOvra, 

**  The  natural  route  from  Pydna  to  Potidsea  (observes  Dr.  Arnold  in  his 
note)  lay  along  the  coast ;  and  Beroea  was  quite  out  of  the  way,  at  some 
distance  to  the  westward,  near  the  fort  of  the  Bermian  mountains.  But 
the  hope  of  surprising  Beroea  induced  the  Athenians  to  deviate  from 
their  direct  line  of  march ;  then  after  the  failure  of  this  treacherous 
attempt,  they  returned  again  to  the  sea-coast,  and  continued  to  follow 
it  till  they  arrived  at  Gigdnus." 

I  would  remark  upon  this — 1.  The  words  of  Thucydid^  imply  that 
Bercea  was  not  in  Macedonia,  but  out  of  it  (see  Poppo,  Proleg.  ad 
Thucyd.  vol.  ii.  p.  408-418).  2.  He  uses  no  expression  which  in  the 
least  implies  that  the  attempt  on  Bercea  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  was 
treacherous,  that  is,  contrary  to  the  convention  just  concluded ;  though 
had  the  fsjct  been  so,  he  would  naturally  have  been  led  to  notice  it,  see- 
ing that  the  deliberate  breach  of  the  convention  was  the  very  first  step 
which  took  place  after  it  was  concluded.  3.  What  can  have  induced 
the  Athenians  to  leave  their  fleet  and  march  near  twenty  miles  inland 
to  Mount  Bermius  and  Beroea,  to  attack  a  Macedonian  town  which 
they  could  not  possibly  hold — when  they  cannot  even  stay  to  continue 
the  attack  on  Pydna,  a  position  maritime,  useful,  and  tenable — in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressing  necessity  of  taking  immediate  measures  against 
Potidsea?  4.  If  they  were  compelled  by  this  latter  necessity  to  patch 
up  a  peace  on  any  terms  with  Perdikkas,  would  they  immediately  en- 
danger this  peace  by  going  out  of  their  way  to  attack  one  hf  his  forts? 
Again,  Thucydidds  says,  *'  that,  proceeding  by  slow  land-marches,  they 
reached  Gigdnus,  and  encamped  on  the  third  day^—Kar  oKiyop  6i 
vpoUvrts  rptralbt  d^ixoyro  fV  Tlyt^vov  mil  iarpaTontbrvirayTo,  The 
eomputation  of  time  must  here  be  made  either  from  Pydna,  or  from 
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Combat  In  spite  of  the  convention  concluded  at  Pydna, 

tidsabe.    Pcrdikkas,  whose   character   for  faithlessness  we 

tween  tbe 

Athenian       Bercea ;  and  the  reader  who  examines  the  map  will  see  that  neither  from 

ttT^ir  "if  the  one  nor  the  other  (assuming  the  Beroea  on  Mount  Bermius)  would 
Corinthi-  ^^  ^  possible  for  an  army  to  arrive  at  Gigdnus  on  the  third  day,  march- 
ans,  Poti-  ing  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  with  easy  days'  marches ;  the  more  so 
daeans,  and  as  they  would  have  to  cross  the  rivers  Lydias,  Azius,  and  £cheid6rua, 
^J~  y!"  all  not  far  from  their  mouths — or  if  these  rivers  could  not  be  crossed,  to 
torj  of  the  8®^  ^^  board  the  fleet  and  reland  on  the  other  side. 
AUieniant.  This  dear  mark  of  time  laid  down  by  Thucydid^  (even  apart  from 
tbe  objections  which  I  have  just  urged  in  reference  to  Bercea  on  Mount 
Bermius)  made  me  doubt  whether  Dr.  Arnold  and  the  other  commen- 
tators have  correctly  conceived  the  operations  of  the  Athenian  troops 
between  Pydna  and  Gig6nus.  The  Bercta  which  Thucydid^  means 
cannot  be  more  distant  ftoih  Gig6nus,  at  any  rate,  than  a  third  dajr's 
easy  march,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  Bercea  on  Mount  Bermius.  But 
there  was  another  town  named  Bercea  either  in  Thrace  or  in  Emathia, 
though  we  do  not  know  its  exact  site  (see  Wassi  ad  Thucyd.  i.  61 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Btprft;  Tafel,  Thessalonica,  Index).  This  other  Bercea, 
situated  somewhere  between  Gig6nus  and  Therma,  and  out  of  the  limits 
of  that  Macedonia  which  Perdikkas  governed^  may  probably  be  the 
place  which  Thucydidls  here  indicates.  The  Athenians,  raising  the 
siege  of  Pydna,  crossed  the  Gulf  on  shipboard  to  Beroea,  and  after  vainly 
trying  to  surprise  that  town,  marched  along  by  land  to  Gigdnus.  Who- 
ever inspects  the  map  will  see  that  the  Athenians  would  naturally 
employ  their  large  fleet  to  transport  the  army  by  the  short  transit  across 
the  Gulf  frt>m  Pydna  (see  Livy,  xliv.  10),  and  Uius  avoid  the  &tiguing 
land-march  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf.  Moreover  the  language  of  Thu- 
cydid^s  would  seem  to  make  the  land-march  begin  at  Berata  and  not  at 
Pydna — airavLdravrai  ck  r^r  MaxcdoMOf,  luu  d(fnK6ii€Voi  €s  Bc- 
poiap  KOKtlBw  eirurrpty^airrfs,  xal  ircipoo'avrcr  irpwrov  roO  xtapiav  KaX 
ovx  ik6vT€9,  «irop€vovTO  Karh  yfjv  nphs  Iloridauiv — ^ifia  dc  vrjts  iropc* 
irXcov  ^pbofJjKovra,  Kar  okiyop  dc  irpot6vT€S  rpiraioi  at^lxorro  €S  Ti^ 
y»ifov  Koi  €(rrpaTOK€MaavTo,  The  change  of  tense  between  (nrovtoray- 
roi  and  iiroptvovro — and  the  connection  of  the  participle  a(tMc6fjLtvoi 
with  the  latter  verb, — seems  to  divide  the  whole  proceeding  into  two 
distinct  parts;  first,  departure  from  Macedonia  to  Beroea,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  sea — next,  a  land-march  from  Beroea  to  Gig6nu8,  of  three 
short  days. 

This  is  the  best  account,  as  it  strikes  me,  of  a  passage,  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  which  are  imperfectly  noticed  by  the  commentators. 

The  site  of  Gig6nu8  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  since  all  that  we 
know  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  between  Potidsea  and^neia,  is  derived 
from  their  enumerated  names  in  Herodotus  (vii.  123);  nor  can  we  be  ab* 
solutelv  certain  that  he  has  enumerated  them  all  in  the  exact  order  in 
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shall  have  more  than  one  occasion  to  notice, 
was  now  again  on  the  side  of  the  Chalkidians, 
and  sent  200  horse  to  join  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  lolaus.  Aristeos  posted  his  Corinthians 
and  Potidaeans  on  the  isthmus  near  Potidaea,  pro- 
viding a  market  without  the  walls  in  order  that 
they  might  not  stray  in  quest  of  provisions.  His 
position  was  on  the  side  towards  Olynthus — which 
was  ahout  seven  miles  off,  but  within  sight,  and  in  a 
lofty  and  conspicuous  situation.  He  here  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  x\thenians,  calculating  that  the 
Chalkidians  from  Olynthus  would,  upon  the  hoist- 
ing of  a  given  signal,  assail  them  in  the  rear  when 

which  they  were  placed.  But  I  think  that  hoth  C!olonel  Leake  and 
Kiepert's  map  place  Gig6nus  too  far  from  Potidaea;  for  we  see,  from 
this  passage  of  Thucydid^,  that  it  formed  the  camp  from  which  the 
Athenian  general  went  forth  immediately  to  give  hattle  to  an  enemy 
posted  between  Olynthus  and  Potidaea;  and  the  Scholiast  says  of 
Gig6nu8 — ov  noXv  Sjrfx^"  Uoritalas :  and  Stephan.  Byz.  riyc^vos,  ttAip 

See  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxxi. 
p.  452.  That  excellent  observer  calculates  the  march  from  Beroea  ou 
Mount  Bermius  to  Potidaea,  as  being  one  of  four  days,  about  twenty 
miles  each  day.  Judging  by  the  map,  this  seems  lower  than  the  reality ; 
but  admitting  i^  to  be  correct,  ThucydidSs  would  never  describe  such 
a  march  as  Kar  6\lyop  bi  iFpoi6vT€S  rpirmoi  d(f>iKovro  is  Tiyc»vov:  \% 
would  be  a  march  rather  rapid  and  fatiguing,  especially  as  it  would  in* 
dude  the  passage  of  the  rivers.  Nor  is  it  likely  from  the  description  of 
this  battle  in  Thucydidds  (i.  62),  that  Gig6nus  could  be  anything  like 
a  full  day's  march  from  Potidaea.  According  to  his  description,  the 
Athenian  army  advance  by  three  very  easy  marches ;  then  arriving  at 
Gigdnus,  they  encamp,  being  now  near  the  enemy,  who  on  their  side 
are  already  encamped  expecting  them — jrpotrdtxofjievoi  rovs  ^AOtjvalovs 
ia-TpaTowtb€vovTo  irp6g  ^OXvvOov  ip  rf  UrSfif :  the  imperfect  tense 
indicates  that  they  were  already  there  at  the  time  when  the  Athenians 
took  camp  at  Gigdnus ;  which  would  hardly  be  the  case  if  the  Athenians 
bad  come  by  three  successive  marches  from  Beroea  on  Mount  Bermius. 

I  would  add,  that  it  is  no  more  wonderful  that  there  should  be  one 
Bercea  in  Thrace  and  another  in  Macedonia — than  that  there  diould  be 
one  Meth4ne  in  Thrace  and  another  in  Macedonia  (Steph.  B.  Mc^mi^). 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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they  attacked  him.  But  Kallias  was  strong  enough 
to  place  in  reserve  his  Macedonian  cavalry  and 
other  allies  as  a  check  against  Olynthus  ;  while 
with  his  Athenians  and  the  main  force  he  marched 
to  the  isthmus  and  took  position  in  front  of  Ari- 
steus.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  Aristeus  and 
the  chosen  band  of  Corinthians  immediately  about 
him  were  completely  successful,  breaking  the  troops 
opposed  to  them,  and  pursuing  for  a  considerable 
distance :  but  the  remaining  Potidseans  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians  were  routed  by  the  Athenians  and 
driven  within  the  walls.  On  returning  from  pur- 
suit, Aristeus  found  the  victorious  Athenians  be- 
tween him  and  Potidaea,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative  either  of  cutting  his  way  through  them 
into  the  latter  town,  or  of  making  a  retreating 
march  to  Olynthus.  He  chose  the  former  as  the 
least  of  two  hazards,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  wading  into  the  sea  in 
order  to  turn  the  extremity  of  the  Potidaean  wall, 
which  reached  entirely  across  the  isthmus  with  a 
mole  running  out  at  each  end  into  the  water.  He 
effected  this  daring  enterprise  and  saved  his  detach- 
ment, though  not  without  considerable  di69culty  and 
some  loss.  Meanwhile  the  auxiliaries  from  Olyn- 
thus, though  they  had  begun  their  march  on  seeing 
the  concerted  signal,  had  been  kept  in  check  by 
the  Macedonian  horse,  so  that  the  Potidaaans  had 
been  beaten  and  the  signal  again  withdrawn,  before 
they  could  make  any  effective  diversion :  nor  did 
the  cavalry  on  either  side  come  into  action.  The 
defeated  Potidaeans  and  Corinthians,  having  the 
town  immediately  in  their  rear,  lost  only  300  men. 
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while  the  Athenians  lost   150,  together  with  the 
general  Kallias'. 

The  victory  was  however  quite  complete,  and  Potidaea 
the  Athenians,  after  having  erected  their  trophy  blockade 
and  given  up  the  enemy's  dead  for  burial,  imme-  AA^cnUuu- 
diately  built  their  blockading  wall  across  the  isth- 
mus on  the  side  of  the  mainland,  so  as  to  cut  off 
Potidaea  from  all  communication  with  Olynthus 
and  the  Chalkidians.  To  make  the  blockade  com- 
plete, a  second  wall  across  the  isthmus  was  neces- 
sary, on  the  other  side  towards  Pall6n6 :  but  they 
had  not  force  enough  to  detach  a  completely  separ 
rate  body  for  this  purpose,  until  after  some  time 
they  were  joined  by  Phormio  with  1 600  fresh  hop- 
lites  from  Athens.  That  general,  landing  at  Aphy- 
tis  in  the  peninsula  of  PallSnd,  marched  slowly  up 
to  Potidaea,  ravaging  the  territory  in  order  to  draw 
out  the  citizens  to  battle.  But  the  challenge  not 
being  accepted,  he  undertook  and  finished  without 
obstruction  the  blockading  wall  on  the  side  of  Pal- 
16n6,  so  that  the  town  was  now  completely  enclosed 
and  the  harbour  watched  by  the  Athenian  fleet. 
The  wall  once  finished,  a  portion  of  the  force  suf- 
ficed to  guard  it,  leaving  Phormio  at  lib€;rty  to  un- 
dertake aggressive  operations  against  the  Chalkidic 
and  Bottiaean  townships.  The  capture  of  Potidaea 
being  now  only  a  question  of  more  or  less  time, 
Aristeus,  in  order  that  the  provisions  might  last 
longer,  proposed  to  the  citizens  to  choose  a  favour- 
able wind,  get  on  shipboard,  and  break  out  suddenly 
from  the  harbour,  taking  their  chance  of  eluding 
the  Athenian  fleet,  and  leaving  only  500  defenders 

»  Thucyd.  i.  62,  63. 
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behind.  Though  he  offered  himself  to  be  among 
those  left,  he  could  not  determine  the  citizens  to 
so  bold  an  enterprise,  and  therefore  sallied  forth,  in 
the  way  proposed,  with  a  small  detachment,  in 
order  to  try  and  procure  relief  from  without— espe- 
cially some  aid  or  diversion  from  Peloponnesus. 
But  he  was  able  to  accomplish  nothing  beyond 
some  partial  warlike  operations  among  the  Chalki- 
dians\  and  a  successful  ambuscade  against  the 
citizens  of  Sermylus,  which  did  nothing  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  blockaded  town.  It  had  however  been 
fio  well-provisioned  that  it  held  out  for  two  whole 
years — a  period  full  of  important  events  elsewhere. 
From  these  two  contests  between  Athens  and 
Corinth,  first  indirectly  at  Korkyra,  next  distinctly 
and  avowedly  at  Potidsea,  sprang  those  important 
movements  in  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  which  will 
be  recounted  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  66. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

FROM  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  POTID  JIA  DOWN  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

Even  before  the  recent  hostilities  at  Korkyra  and  state  of 
Potidaea,  it  had  been  evident  to  reflecting  Greeks  ^^*^. 
that  prolonged  observance   of  the  Thirty  years*  ^ccnthe 
truce  was  becoming  uncertain,  and  that  the  min-  years*  trace 
gled  hatred,  fear,  and  admiration,  which  Athens  in-  Peiopon- 
spired  throughout  Greece  would  prompt  Sparta  and  ^^^ 
the  Spartan  confederacy  to  seize  any  favourable  J|^{*J^ 
opening  for  breaking  down  the  Athenian  power.  J«r~ 
That  such  was  the  disposition  of  Sparta,  was  well  that  time 
understood  among  the  Athenian   allies,  however  Caching 
considerations  of  prudence,  and  general  slowness  in  Ji^^i^ng 
resolving,  might  postpone  the  moment  of  carrying  JS^Mwrf- 
it  into  effect.     Accordingly  not  only  the  Samians  «>$. 
when  they  revolted  had  applied  to  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy for  aid,  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
prevented  from  obtaining  chiefly  by  the  pacific  in- 
terests then  animating  the  Corinthians — but  also 
the  Liesbians  had  endeavoured  to  open  negotiations 
with  Sparta  for  a  similar  purpose,  though  the  au- 
thorities— to  whom   alone   the   proposition   could 
have  been  communicated,  since  it  long  remained 
secret  and  was  never  executed — had  given  them  no 
encouragement  * . 
The  affairs  of  Athens   had   been  administered 

'  Thueyd.  iii.  2-13.  This  propoeition  of  the  Lesbians  at  Sparta  mutt 
have  been  made  before  the  collision  between  Athens  and  Corinth  at 
Korkyra. 
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under  the  ascendency  of  Periklfis  without  any  view 
to  extension  of  empire  or  encroachment  upon 
others,  though  with  constant  reference  to  the  pro- 
babilities of  war,  and  with  anxiety  to  keep  the  city 
in  a  condition  to  meet  it.  But  even  the  splendid 
internal  ornaments,  which  Athens  at  that  time  ac- 
quired, were  probably  not  without  their  eflfect  in 
provoking  jealousy  on  the  part  of  other  Greeks  as 
to  her  ultimate  views.  The  only  known  incident, 
wherein  Athens  had  been  brought  into  collision 
with  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  prior  to 
the  Korkyraean  dispute,  was,  her  decree  passed  in 
regard  to  Megara — prohibiting  the  Megarians,  on 
pain  of  death,  from  all  trade  or  intercourse  as  well 
with  Athens  as  with  all  ports  within  the  Athenian 
empire.  This  prohibition  was  grounded  on  the 
alleged  fact,  that  the  Megarians  had  harboured 
runaway  slaves  from  Athens,  and  had  appropriated 
and  cultivated  portions  of  land  upon  her  border  ; 
partly  land,  the  property  of  the  goddesses  of  Eleu- 
sis — ^partly  a  strip  of  territory  disputed  between 
the  two  states,  and  therefore  left  by  mutual  under- 
standing in  common  pasture  without  any  per- 
manent  enclosure ^      In  reference  to   this  latter 

'  Thucyd.  i.  139.  eiFUcakovvrts  intpyaa-UiP  Mryapcvtrt  rrjs  yjjt  ttjs 
Upas  «cal  r^r  aopitrrov,  &c.  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  30 ;  Schol.  ad  Ari- 
Btophan.  Pac.  609. 

I  agree  with  GoUer  that  two  distinct  violations  of  right  are  here  im- 
puted to  the  Megarians :  one,  that  they  had  cultivated  land  the  property 
of  the  goddesses  at  Eleusis — the  other,  that  they  had  appropriated  and 
cultivated  the  unsettled  pasture  land  on  the  border.  Dr.  Arnold's  note 
takes  a  different  view,  less  correct,  in  my  opinion :  **  The  land  on  the 
frontier  was  consecrated  to  prevent  it  from  being  inclosed :  in  which 
case  the  boundaries  might  have  been  a  subject  of  perpetual  dispute  be-* 
tween  the  two  countries,"  &c.  Compare  Thucyd.  v.  42.  about  the 
border  territory  round  Panaktum. 
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point,  the  Athenian  herald  Anthemokritus  had 
been  sent  to  Megara  to  remonstrate,  but  had  been 
so  rudely  dealt  with,  that  his  death  shortly  after- 
wards  was  imputed  to  the  Megarians^  We  may 
well  suppose  that  ever  since  the  revolt  of  Megara 
fourteen  years  before — ^which  caused  to  Athens  an 
irreparable  mischief — the  feeling  prevalent  between 
the  two  cities  had  been  one  of  bitter  enmity,  mani- 
festing itself  in  many  ways,  but  so  much  exasperated 
by  recent  events  as  to  provoke  Athens  to  a  signal 
revenged    Exclusion  from  Athens  and  all  the  ports 

^  Thucydid^s  (i.  139),  in  assigning  the  reasons  of  this  sentence  of 
exclusion  passed  by  Athens  against  the  Megarians,  mentions  only  the 
two  allegations  here  noticed — wrongful  cultivation  of  territory,  and  re- 
ception of  runaway  slaves.  He  does  not  allude  to  the  hcndd  Anthemo- 
kritus :  stiU  less  does  he  notice  that  gossip  of  the  day  which  Aristo- 
phan^  and  other  comedians  of  this  period  turn  to  account  in  fasteniug 
the  Peloponnesian  war  upon  the  personal  sympathies  of  PeriklSs, viz.  that 
first,  some  young  men  of  Athens  stole  away  the  courtezan'  Simsetha 
from  Megara :  next,  the  M^arian  youth  revenged  themselves  by  carry- 
ing off  from  Athens  *'  two  engaging  courtezans,"  one  of  whom  was  the 
mistress  of  Periklds ;  upon  which  the  latter  was  so  enraged  that  he  pro- 
posed the  sentence  of  exclusion  against  the  Megarians  (Aristoph.  Acham. 
501-516;  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c  30). 

Such  stories  are  chiefly  valuable  as  they  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  political  scandal  of  the  time.  But  the  story  of  the  herald  Anthe- 
mokritus and  his  death  cannot  be  altogether  rejected.  Though  Thu- 
cydid^,  not  mentioning  the  feet,  did  not  beUeve  that  the  herald's  death 
had  really  been  occasioned  by  the  Megarians ;  yet'there  probably  was 
a  popular  belief  at  Athens  to  that  effect,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  deceased  herald  received  a  public  burial  near  the  Thriasian  gate  of 
Athens,  leading  to  Eleusid:  see  Philippi  Epistol.  ad  Athen.  ap.  De« 
mosthen.  p.  159  R. ;  Pausan.  i.  36,  3 ;  iii.  4, 2.  The  language  of  Plu- 
tarch (Periklds,  c.  30)  is  probably  literally  correct — "  the  herald's  death 
appeared  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Megarians" — alriq,  t&v  yiryap€<DP 
cnroBavtw  tfBo^t.  That  neither  Thuc}'did^8,  nor  Periklfis  himself,  be- 
Heved  that  the  Megarians  had  really  caused  his  death,  is  pretty  certain : 
otherwise  the  fact  would  have  been  urged  when  the  Lacedemoniaas 
sent  to  complain  of  the  sentence  of  exclusion — being  a  deed  so  notori- 
ously  repugnant  to  all  Grecian  feeling. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  6/.  Mfyaprjs,  ^rjXovvrfs  /xfV  koi  trepa  ovk  oXeya hia<Ji>opa^ 
fwkioTa  df,  Xifuviov  T€  (ipytaOcu  tS>u  tv  rfj  *A$rjvai<av  dpxjjt  &c. 
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in  her  empire,  comprising  nearly  every  island  1aind 
seaport  in  the  ^gean,  was  so  ruinous  to  the  Mega- 
rians,  that  they  loudly  complained  of  it  at  Sparta, 
representing  it  as  an  infraction  of  the  Thirty  years' 
truce ;  though  it  was  undoubtedly  within  the  legiti- 
mate  right  of  Athens  to  enforce — and  was  even  less 
harsh  than  the  systematic  expulsion  of  foreigners 
by  Sparta,  with  which  Periklfis  compared  it. 
Zctiousim-      These  complaints  found  increased  attention  after 

portunity  * 

of  the  Co.  the  war  of  Korkyra  and  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  by 

bringing     the  Athenians.     The  sentiments  of  the  Corinthians 

genend       towards  Athens  had  now  become  angry  and  warlike 

J2J^*^^®  in  the  highest  degree.     Nor  was  it  simply  resent- 

PtiS^^    ment  for  the  past  which  animated  them,  but  also 

the  anxiety  farther  to  bring  upon  Athens  so  strong 

a  hostile  pressure  as  should  preserve  Potidaea  and 

its  garrison  from  capture.     Accordingly  they  lost 

no  time  in  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  feelings  of 

the  Spartans  against  Athens,  and  in  inducing  them 

to  invite  to  Sparta  all  such  of  the  confederates  as 

had  any  grievances  against  that  city.     Not  merely 

the  Megarians,  but  several  other  confederates,  came 

thither  as  accusers ;  while  the  iEginetans,  though 

their  insular  position  made  it  perilous  for  them  to 

appear,  made  themselves  vehemently  heard  through 

the  mouths  of  others,  complaining   that  Athens 

withheld  from  them  the  autonomy  to  which  they 

were  entitled  under  the  truce'. 

According  to  the  Lacedaemonian  practice,  it  was 

*  Thucyd.  i.  67.  Xtyovrfs  ovk  tlvai  avropofioi  kot^  rtkt  <nroi^f. 
O.  Muller  (^ginet.  p.  180)  and  Goller  in  his  note,  think  that  the  truce 
(or  covenant  generally)  here  alluded  to  is,  not  the  Thirty  yearA'  truce 
concluded  fourteen  years  before  the  period  actually  present,  but  the 
ancient  alliance  against  the  Persians,  solemnly  ratified  and  continued 
after  the  victory  of  Plataea.    Dr.  Arnold  on  the  contrary  thinks  that  the 
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necessary  first  that  the  Spartans  themselves,  apart  Jf^S^^ 
from  their  allies,  should  decide  whether  there  ex-  with  her 
isted  a  sufficient  case  of  wrong  done  by  Athens  they  had  & 
against  themselves  or  against  Peloponnesus — either  ^^whe- 
in  violation  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  or  in  any  ^^jj*^^ 
other  way.     If  the  determination  of  Sparta  herself  ^^^^  ^ot, 

-^  ,  *  tpproye  of 

were  in  the  negative,  the  case  would  never  even  be  t  coune  of 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  allies ;  but  if  it  were  ^^  had 
in  the  affirmative,  then  the  latter  would  be  con-  JSiyre! 
voked  to  deliver  their  opinion  also :  and  assuming  s^[^^ 
that  the   majority   of  votes  coincided  with    the  "eprnteiy. 
previous  decision  of  Sparta,  the  entire  confederacy 
stood  then  pledged  to  the  given  line  of  policy — if 
the  majority  was  contrary,  the  Spartans  would  stand 
alone,  or  with  such  only  of  the  confederates  as  con- 
curred.    Each  allied  city,  great  or  small,  had  an 
equal  right  of  suffrage.    It  thus  appears  that  Sparta 
herself  did  not  vote  as  a  member  of  the  confede- 
racy, but  separately  and  individually  as  leader — 
and  that  the  only  question  ever  submitted  to  the 
allies  was,  whether  they  would  or  would  not  go 
along  with  her  previous  decision.     Such  was  the 
course  of  proceeding  now  followed.    The  Corin- 
thians, together  with  such  other  of  the  confederates 

Thirty  yean'  truce  is  alluded  to,  which  the  .£ginetaiis  interpi«ted 
(rightly  or  not)  as  entitling  them  to  independence. 

The  former  opinion  might  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  allusion 
to  iBgina  in  the  speedi  of  the  Thebans  (iii.  64) :  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  consult  i.  1 15,  it  will  appear  possible  that  the  wording  of  the 
Thirty  years'  truce  may  have  been  general,  as — 'Awodovvai  dc  *AOrj¥aiovg 
6ira  lx<>*^*  Jl€\oiroinnj<rl<Dv :  at  any  rate,  the  ^ginetans  may  hare 
pretended,  that  by  the  same  rule  as  Athens  gave  up  Nisaea,  Pegse,  &c., 
she  ought  also  to  renounce  .£gina. 

However,  we  must  recollect  that  the  one  plea  does  not  exclude  the 
other :  the  .£ginetans  may  have  taken  advantage  of  both  in  enforcing 
thehr  prayer  for  interference.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  the 
Scholiast,  when  he  says — «car^  r^v  av^t^ylav  r&v  awov^&v. 
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Assembly 
of  the 
Spartans 
separately 
addressed 
by  envoys 
of  the  allied 
powers, 
complain- 
ing that 
Athens  had 
violated  the 
truce. 


as  felt  either  aggrieved  or  alarmed  by  Athens,  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  public  assembly  of 
Spartan  citizens,  prepared  to  prove  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  broken  the  truce  and  were  going  on  in  a 
course  of  wrong  towards  Peloponnesus*.  Even  in 
the  oligarchy  of  Sparta,  such  a  question  as  this 
could  only  be  decided  by  a  general  assembly  of 
Spartan  citizens,  qualified  both  by  age,  by  regular 
contribution  to  the  public  mess,  and  by  obedience  to 
Spartan  discipline.  To  the  assembly  so  constituted 
the  deputies  of  the  various  allied  cities  addressed 
themselves,  each  setting  forth  his  case  against 
Athens.  The  Corinthians  chose  to  reserve  them- 
selves to  the  last,  after  the  assembly  had  been  pre- 
viously inflamed  by  the  previous  speakers. 

Of  this  important  assembly,  on  which  so  much 
of  the  future  fate  of  Greece  turned,  Thucydidfis  has 
preserved  an  account  unusually  copious.  First,  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  Corinthian  envoys.  Next, 
that  of  some  Athenian  envoys,  who  happening  to 
be  at  the  same  time  in  Sparta  on  some  other  mat- 
ters, and  being  present  in  the  assembly  so  as  to 
have  heard  the  speeches  both  of  the  Corinthians 
and  of  the  other  complainants,  obtained  permission 
from  the  magistrates  to  address  the  assembly  in 
their  turn.  Thirdly,  the  address  of  the  Spartan 
king  Archidamus,  on  the  course  of  policy  proper 
to  be  adopted  by  Sparta.  Lastly,  the  brief,  but 
eminently  characteristic,  address  of  the  Ephor  Sthe- 
nelaidas,  on  putting  the  question  for  decision.  These 
speeches,  the  composition  of  Thucydid^s  himself, 

'  Thucyd.  i.  67.  KaT(P6<op  ek06vTfs  tS>u  *A6rjvaloiv  ori  awovdd^  re 
\€\vk6t€s  €Uv  Koi  dbiKoUv  r^v  Jl(\67rowria'ov.  The  change  of  tense  in 
these  two  verbs  is  to  be  noticed. 
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contain  substantially  the  sentiments  of  the  parties 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  Neither  of  them  is  di- 
stinctly a  reply  to  that  which  has  preceded,  but 
each  presents  the  situation  of  affairs  from  a  different 
point  of  view. 

The  Corinthians  knew  well  that  the  audience  TheCo- 
whom  they  were  about  to  address  had  been  favour-  ^^ys 
ably  prepared  for  them — ^for  the  Lacedaemonian  au-  |^^iy^* 
thorities  had  already  given  an  actual  promise,  to  Jj^J^ 
them  and  to  the  Potidaeans  at  the  moment  before  Po-  of  the  other 
tidaea  revolted,  that  they  would  invade  Attica.     So  inflamed  it 
great  was  the  revolution  in  sentiment  of  the  Spar-  J^ens. 
tans,  since  they  had  declined  lending  aid  to  the  much 
more  powerful  island  of  Lesbos  when  it  proposed  to 
revolt — a  revolution  occasioned  by  the  altered  in- 
terests and  sentiments  of  Corinth.     Nor  were  the 
Corinthians  ignorant  that  their  positive  grounds  of 
complaint  against  Athens,  in  respect  of  wrong  or  vio- 
lation of  the  existing  truce,  were  both  few  and  feeble. 
Neither  in  the  dispute  about  Potidaea  nor  about  Kor- 
kyra,  had  Athens  infringed  the  truce  or  wronged 
the  Peloponnesian  alliance.    In  both,  she  had  come 
into  collision  with  Corinth,  singly  and  apart  from 
the  confederacy.     She  had  a  right,  both  according 
to  the  truce  and  according  to  the  received  maxims 
of  international  law,  to  lend  defensive  aid  to  the 
Korkyraeans  at  their  own  request :  she  had  a  right  intemt- 
also,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  tomsofthe 
Corinthians  themselves  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  bSring 
Samos,  to  restrain  the  Potidaeans  from  revolting,  ^nts*?* 
She  had  committed  nothing  which  could  fairly  be  ^p™*« 

^  ^  betii^eeii 

called  an  aggression.     Indeed  the  aggression,  both  Athens  and 
in  the  case  of  Potidaea  and  in  that  of  Korkyra,  was  Athens  in 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Corinthians :  and  the  **^  ^^^ 
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Peloponnesian  confederacy  could  only  be  so  far 
implicated  as  it  was  understood  to  be  bound  to 
espouse  the  separate  quarrels,  right  or  wrong,  of 
Corinth.  All  this  was  well  known  to  the  Corin- 
thian envoys;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  in 
their  speech  at  Sparta,  they  touch  but  lightly  and 
in  vague  terms  on  positive  or  recent  wrongs.  Even 
that  which  they  do  say  completely  justifies  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Athens  about  the  affair  of  Korkyra, 
since  they  confess  without  hesitation  the  design  of 
seizing  the  large  Korkyrsean  navy  for  the  use  of 
the  Peloponnesian  alliance :  while  in  respect  of  Po- 
tidaea,  if  we  had  only  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian 
envoy  before  us  without  any  other  knowledge,  we 
should  have  supposed  it  to  be  an  independent  state, 
not  connected  by  any  permanent  bonds  with  Athens 
— we  should  have  supposed  that  the  siege  of  Po- 
tidaea  by  Athens  was  an  unprovoked  aggression 
upon  an  autonomous  ally  of  Corinth^ — ^we  should 
never  have  imagined  that  Corinth  had  deliberately 
instigated  and  aided  the  revolt  of  the  Chalkidians 
as  well  as  of  the  Potidseans  against  Athens.  It 
might  be  pretended  that  she  had  a  right  to  do  this, 
by  virtue  of  her  undefined  metropolitan  relations 
with  Potidaea :  but  at  any  rate  the  incident  was  not 
such  as  to  afford  any  decent  pretext  for  charge 
against  the  Athenians  either  of  outrage  towards 
Corinth',  or  of  w^rongful  aggression  against  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  68.  ov  yap  h»  Kipicvpdif  re  viroXa^vrtt  PUf,  ^fi&p  «Ix^^» 
Koi  Horibauuf  €irokt6pKovw,  l>p  t6  [Up  rmiuup&raTov  x^P^^^  ^P^^  ^^  ^^ 
Bp^KTis  airoxpriO'Bcu,  ^  dc  vavrtK^p  hp  fUyurrop  ndpftrxf  TltXotropvtja'iois, 

'  Thucyd.  i.  68.  4v  olt  frpoojfKti  ^/tar  ov^  ^luara  tljrtlp,  6<r<f  Ka\ 
fiiyurra  tyKkrjfutra  exofitp,  vn6  yAP  'A^Kutov  vPpi(6p€Poi,  vtt^  df  vft^v 

OfltXoVfAfPQi, 
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To  dwell  much  upon  specific  allegations  of  wrong,  J^^^ 
would  not  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Corin*  thitn  ad. 
tbian  envoy;  for  against  such,  the  Thirty  years'  truce  utue  aiia. 
expressly  provided  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  ^^t  wr^ 
amicable  arbitration — to  which  recourse  he  never  ^JJS'to 
once  alludes.     He  knew,  that  as  between  Corinth  »»»« hatred 

and  alarm 

and  Athens,  war  had  already  begun  at  Potidsea;  agtinst 
and  his  business,  throughout  nearly  all  of  a  very 
emphatic  speech,  is,  to  show  that  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  and  especially  Sparta,  is  bound  to  take 
instant  part  in  it,  not  less  by  prudence  than  by 
duty.  He  employs  the  most  animated  language  to 
depict  the  ambition,  the  unwearied  activity,  the  per- 
sonal effort  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  quick 
resolves,  the  sanguine  hopes  never  dashed  by  failure 
—of  Athens ;  as  contrasted  with  the  cautious,  home- 
keeping,  indolent,  scrupulous,  routine  of  Sparta. 
He  reproaches  the  Spartans  with  their  backward- 
ness and  timidity,  in  not  having  repressed  the  growth 
of  Athens  before  she  reached  this  formidable  height : 
especially  in  having  allowed  her  to  fortify  her  city 
after  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  and  afterwards  to  build 
the  long  walls  from  the  city  to  the  sea\  The  Spar- 
tans (he  observes)  stood  alone  among  all  Greeks 
in  the  notable  system  of  keeping  down  an  enemy 
not  by  acting,  but  by  delajring  to  act — not  arresting 
his  growth,  but  putting  him  down  when  his  force 
was  doubled.  Falsely  indeed  had  they  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  sure,  when  they  were  in  reality 
merely  slow*.     In  resisting  Xerxes,  as  in  resisting 

"  Tlrocyd.  i.  69. 

'  Thucjd.  i.  69.  fiavx&{m  yhp  fuSvot  'EXXipt»v,  £  Aojcfdoifidyioi,  ov 
r§  hw^itMi  rvfh  iKkh  rj  /ifXX^o-fi  ifiw6fUPOif  xal  fji6poi  oIk  dpxofiiinj^ 
ri^  td^f;9f<np  r&v  ^x^P^^*  diirXaortov;Arn;ir  hi,  ffaroXvovrc; .     Kairoi  A<- 
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Athens,  they  had  always  been  behindhand,  disap- 
pointing and  leaving  their  friends  to  ruin ;  while 
both  these  enemies  had  only  failed  of  complete  suc- 
cess through  their  own  mistakes. 
Sic  pic^  After  half  apologising  for  the  tartness  of  these 
ofAth?^  reproofs — which  however,  as  the  Spartans  were  now 
by  her  ene-  well  disposed  to  go  to  War  forthwith,  would  be  well- 
timed  and  even  agreeable — the  Corinthian  orator 
vindicates  the  necessity  of  plain-speaking  by  the 
urgent  peril  of  the  emergency,  and  the  formidable 
character  of  the  enemy  who  threatened  them.  '*  You 
do  not  reflect  (he  says)  how  thoroughly  diflferent  the 
Athenians  are  from  yourselves.  They  are  innova- 
tors by  nature,  sharp  both  in  devising,  and  in  ex- 
ecuting what  they  have  determined :  you  are  sharp 
only  in  keeping  what  you  have  got,  in  determining 
on  nothing  beyond,  and  in  doing  even  less  than  ab- 
solute necessity  requires  ^  They  again  dare  beyond 
their  means,  run  risks  beyond  their  own  judgement, 
and  keep  alive  their  hopes  even  in  desperate  cir- 
cumstances :  your  peculiarity  is,  that  your  perform- 
ance comes  short  of  your  power — you  have  no 
faith  even  in  what  your  judgement  guarantees — 
when  in  difficulties,  you  despair  of  all  escape.  TTiey 
never  hang  back— j^ou  are  habitual  laggards :  they 

ytaBf  da-ffxiKt'if  (Ipcu,  iw  &pa  6  \6yof  rov  Zpyov  iKpdrti'  t6v  re  yiip 
Mrjbov,  &c. 

^  Thucyd.  i.  /O.  01  fUv  yt  vrorrcpoTroAoc,  Koi  hnx^ipri<rai  o^it  koX 
cYTircXcVoi  ?jpy^  d  ^  yvSMTip'  vfUit  dc  rit  xmapxorri  re  ai^tuf,  Koi  hn» 
yvwvai  fiTjbiv,  kol  (pytf  ovdt  rdvayKcua  ((uc€<r$<u. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  6$€is — sharp— when  applied  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  sentence,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sarcasm.  But  this  is  suitable 
to  the  character  of  the  speech.  GoUer  supposes  some  such  word  as 
Uayoi,  instead  of  o^tU,  to  be  understood :  .but  we  should  thereby  both 
depart  from  the  more  obvious  syntax,  and  weaken  the  general  meaning. 
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love  foreign  service — you  cannot  stir  from  home : 
for  f  Acy  are  always  under  the  belief  that  their  move- 
ments will  lead  to  some  farther  gain,  while  you 
fancy  that  new  projects  will  endanger  what  you 
already  have.  When  successful,  they  make  the 
greatest  forward  march;  when  defeated,  they  fall 
back  the  least.  Moreover  they  task  their  bodies  on 
behalf  of  their  city  as  if  they  were  the  bodies  of 
others — while  their  minds  are  most  of  all  their  own, 
for  exertion  in  her  service*.  When  their  plans  for 
acquisition  do  not  come  successfully  out,  they  feel 
like  men  robbed  of  what  belongs  to  them :  yet  the 
acquisitions  when  realised  appear  like  trifles  com- 
pared with  what  remains  to  be  acquired.  If  they 
sometimes  fail  in  an  attempt,  new  hopes  arise  in  some 
other  direction  to  supply  the  want :  for  with  them 
alone  the  possession  and  the  hope  of  what  they  aim 
at  is  almost  simultaneous,  from  their  habit  of  quickly 
executing  all  that  they  have  once  resolved.  And 
in  this  manner  do  they  toil  throughout  all  their 
lives  amidst  hardship  and  peril,  disregarding  present 
enjoyment  in  the  continual  thirst  for  increase — 
knowing  no  other  festival  recreation  except  the 
performance  of  active  duty — and  deeming  inactive 
repose  a  worse  condition  than  fatiguing  occupation. 
To  speak  the  truth  in  two  words,  such  is  their  in- 
born temper,  that  they  will  neither  remain  at  rest 
themselves,  nor  allow  rest  to  others*. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  70.  ft-*  ^  roir  fuv  a-^fiaa-uf  aXkorpuoTdrois  xm€p  r^ 
ir^f<or  xpStvrai,  rj  yvmfiff  fie  olKftordrrj  €S  rb  irpd<ra'tiv  ti  vwtp  avrrjs. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  translation  the  antithesis  betri'een  dyKo- 
rpi«r(h*oif  and  olKtiorarr) — not  without  a  certain  conceit,  which  Thucy- 
didSs  is  occasionally  fond  of. 

*  Thucyd.  L  c.  tcai  ravra  fAtrh  ir6v»v  irdvra  Koi  Kwdvp<av  di  SKov  row 
al&vos  p4>x6ov(n,  icai  dnokavovaiv  iKdxiara  t&v  vnapx^vroiv,  dih  t6  dti 
Krda-Otu  Koi  firjrt  hprriv  SkKo  ri  rjyfiaBai  i)  rh  ri  dcovra  Trpafat,  f ufi<^o- 
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'*  Such  is  the  city  which  stands  opposed  to  you, 
Lacedaemonians — yet  ye  still  hang  back  from  action 

Your  continual  scruples  and  apathy  would 

hardly  be  safe,  even  if  ye  had  neighbours  like 
yourselves  in  character:  but. as  to  dealings  with 
Athens,  your  system  is  antiquated  and  out  of  date. 
In  politics  as  in  art,  it  is  the  modern  improvements 
which  are  sure  to  come  out  victorious :  and  though 
unchanged  institutions  are  best,  if  a  city  be  not 
called  upon  to  act — yet  multiplicity  of  active  obli- 
gations requires  multiplicity  and  novelty  of  contri- 
vance^  It  is  through  these  numerous  trials  that 
the  means  of  Athens  have  acquired  so  much  more 
new  development  than  yours/' 

The  Corinthians  concluded  by  saying,  that  if,  after 
80  many  previous  warnings,  now  repeated  for  the 
last  time,  Sparta  still  refused  to  protect  her  allies 
against  Athens — if  she  delayed  to  perform  her  pro- 
mise made  to  the  Potidaeans  of  immediately  inva- 
ding Attica — they  (the  Corinthians)  would  forthwith 
look  for  safety  in  some  new  alliance,  which  they 
felt  themselves  fully  justified  in  doing.  They  ad- 
monished her  to  look  well  to  the  case,  and  to  carry 
forward  Peloponnesus,  with  undiminished  dignity,  as 
it  had  been  transmitted  to  her  from  her  predeces- 
sors*. 

Such  was  the  memorable  picture  of  Athens  and 
her  citizens,  as  exhibited   by  her  fiercest  enemy 

pkif  di  o^x  $<r(roy  fimtxlap  6n'p6yfMva  Ij  (i<rxoX(ay  MvotHur  Aart  cZ  ns 
ct^rovf  f;w€\mv  (fxufj  frc^vxc mu  cirl  rf  fxrfTf  aifrovt  tfx€tv  rfovxiop  fujT9 
Tcifs  SXXovs  dvBpcmcvs  t^p,  6p6&t  h»  tlnrot, 

'  Thucyd.  i.  71*  apx<u6Tporra  vfi&v  tii  inimfitvitaTa  irp6s  airrcvf  ivruf, 
'AyoyiDj  ^,  &<nr€p  rtxy^s,  dt\  rh  iinyiyv6fuva  Kparutf'  mi  ^avxa{owrff 
fi£P  irSkti  n&  aKivrfra  vdfUfUi  ipiora,  irp6s  iroXX^  di  dvayKa{ofiiPois  Uvai, 
mXkrfs  Kal  rfjs  hnr§x^^**^^  ^^* 

«  Thucyd.  i.  71. 
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before  the  public  assembly  at  Sparta.     It  was  cal-  J^JJJ^® 
culated  to  impress  the  assembly,  not  by  appeal  to  ^  envoy, 
recent  or  particular  misdeeds,  but  by  the  general  aUy  present 
system  of  unprincipled  and  endless  aggression  which  ^^  ^^^ 
was  imputed  to  Athens  during  the  past — and  by  the 
certainty  held  out  that  the  same  system,  unless  put 
down  by  measures  of  decisive  hostility,  would  be 
pushed  still  farther  in  future  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
Peloponnesus.    And  to  this  point  did  the  Athenian 
envoy  (staying  in  Sparta  about  some  other  nego- 
tiation and  now  present  in  the  assembly)  address 
himself  in  reply,  after  having  asked  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  magistrates.     The  empire  of 
Athens  was  now  of  such  standing  that  the  younger 
men  present  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  had  grown   up:   and 
what  was  needed  as  information  for  them  would  be 
impressive  as  a  reminder  even  to  their  seniors  ^ 

He  began  by  disclaiming  all  intention  of  defend-  HUaccount 
ing  his  native  city  against  the  charges  of  specific  ^^of*"'" 
wrong  or  alleged  infractions  of  the  existing  truce,  h*^*?'^ 
This  was  no  part  of  his  mission  ;  nor  did  he  recog-  ^^ac- 

*•  ,  quired,  and 

nise  Sparta  as  a  competent  judge  in  disputes  be-  how  it  was 
tween  Athens  and  Corinth.  But  he  nevertheless 
thought  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  Athens  against  the 
general  character  of  injustice  and  aggression  im- 
puted to  her,  as  well  as  to  offer  a  solemn  warning 
to  the  Spartans  against  the  policy  towards  which 
they  were  obviously  tending.  He  then  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  empire  of  Athens  had  been  ho- 
nourably earned  and  amply  deserved — that  it  had 
been  voluntarily  ceded,  and  even  pressed  upon  her 

»  Thucyd.  i.  72. 
VOL    VI.  I 
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— and  that  she  could  not  abdicate  it  without  em- 
periling  her  own  separate  existence  and  security. 
Far  from  thinking  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  acquired  needed  apology,  he  appealed 
to  them  with  pride,  as  a  testimony  of  the  genuine 
Hellenic  patriotism  of  that  city  which  the  Spartan 
congress  now  seemed  disposed  to  run  down  as  an 
enemy'.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  Persian  invasion,  setting  forth  the  supe- 
rior forwardness  and  the  unflinching  endurance  of 
Athens,  in  spite  of  ungenerous  neglect  from  the 
Spartans  and  other  Greeks — the  preponderance  of 
her  naval  force  in  the  entire  armament — the  di- 
recting genius  of  her  general  ThemistoklSs,  compli- 
mented even  by  Sparta  herself — and  the  title  of 
Athens  to  rank  on  that  memorable  occasion  as  the 
principal  saviour  of  Greece.  This  alone  ought  to 
save  her  empire  from  reproach ;  but  this  was  not 
all — for  that  empire  had  been  tendered  to  her  by  the 
pressing  instance  of  the  allies,  at  a  time  when  Sparta 
had  proved  herself  both  incompetent  and  unwilling 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia*.  By  simple 
exercise  of  the  constraining  force  inseparable  from 
her  presidential  obligations,  and  by  the  reduction 
of  various  allies  who  revolted,  Athens   had  gra- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  73.  /^^o-crai  dc  ov  frapcur^ircatf  fiaXXov  hf^Ka  ^  ftaprv* 
piov,  Koi  bTf\&<r€a>s  7rp6s  ouiy  v/uv  woKtv  fii^  eZ  Povk€%}Ofupoit  6  ayitp  jca- 
raarrja'fTai, 

'  Thucyd.  i.  75.  *Ap'  ^cot  ia-fitv,  ^  Aeuu^fiSmoi,  «eal  npoBvfUas 
€V€Ka  TTJs  t6t€  KOI  ypoififjt  awtatws,  dp)^t  yt  Ijs  tfxofitv  roU  "iSXktftn  fiij 
ovras  <iyav  €iri<f>36v<as  dtaxcco'^ac;  Koi  yap  aMfv  r^vdc  i\d^fi€P  oih 
puurdpcpoi,  aXX'  v^i;  fUv  ovk  (BtXrjo'dyTCiif  trapafu^vai  irp6s  ra  vn6Kotva 
Tov  fiapfiapov,  rffiiv  dc  npo<rtX$6vT<ov  t&v  ^^fidx^^»  ^"^^  atfr&v  dtifStvtmp 
^yffi6vas  Karao-T^wif  cf  avrov  de  tov  tpyov  KaTTjvayKaa0TifUP  t6  np&TOP 
Trpoayaytiv  avTrjv  €S  rodf,  fidXtara  fi€p  vtr6  dcovf,  tireiTa  d€  ical  TifAtjg, 
voTtpop  Koi  axfiikfias. 
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dually  become  unpopular,  while  Sparta  too  had 
become  her  enemy  instead  of  her  friend.  To  relax 
her  hold  upon  her  allies  would  have  been  to  make 
them  the  allies  of  Sparta  against  her;  and  thus 
the  motive  of  fear  was  added  to  those  of  ambition 
and  revenue^  in  inducing  Athens  to  maintain  her 
imperial  dominion  by  force.  In  her  position,  no 
Grecian  power  either  would  or  could  have  acted 
otherwise : — no  Grecian  power,  certainly  not  Sparta, 
would  have  acted  with  so  much  equity  and  modera- 
tion, or  given  so  little  ground  of  complaint  to  her 
subjects.  Worse  they  had  suffered,  while  under 
Persia ;  worse  they  would  suffer,  if  they  came  under 
Sparta,  who  held  her  own  allies  under  the  thraldom 
of  an  oligarchical  party  in  each  city ;  and  if  they 
hated  Athens,  this  was  only  because  subjects  always 
hated  the  present  dominion,  whatever  that  might  be*. 

Having  justified  both  the  origin  and  the  working  He  abjures 
of  the  Athenian  empire,  the  envoy  concluded  by  breiOc''^ 
warning  Sparta  to  consider  calmly,  without  being  ^^jj^^i 
hurried   away  by  the  passions  and  invectives  of  J^^^*^ 
others,  before  she  took  a  step  from  which  there  pacific  tp- 

peal  which 

was  no  retreat,  and  which  exposed  the  future  to  the  truce 
chances  such  as  no  man  on  either  side  could  fore-  ^^ 
see.  He  called  on  her  not  to  break  the  truce  mu- 
tually sworn  to,  but  to  adjust  all  differences,  as 
Athens  was  prepared  to  do,  by  the  amicable  arbi- 
tration which  that  truce  provided.  Should  she 
begin  war,  the  Athenians  would  follow  her  lead  and 
resist  her,  calling  to  witness  those  gods  under  whose 
sanction  the  oaths  were  taken  ^ 

*  Thucyd.  i.  77. 
•'  Thncyd.  i.  78,  ^fUis  dc  h  oCdtfUq  tr«  routvrif  Afiopruf  Hvrts,  oCr* 

i2 
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The  Spar- 
tans exclude 
strangers, 
and  discoss 
the  point 
among 
themselves 
in  the 
assembly. 


,  Most  Spar- 
tan speakers 
are  in  fa- 
vour of  war. 
King  Ar- 
chicUmus 
opposes 
war.    His 
speech. 


The  facts  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapters 
will  have  shown,  that  the  account  given  by  the 
Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta  of  the  origin  and  cha- 
racter of  the  empire  exercised  by  his  city  (though 
doubtless  the  account  of  a  partisan)  is  in  substance 
correct  and  equitable.  The  envoys  of  Athens  had  not 
yet  learned  to  take  the  tone  which  they  assumed  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  of  the  coming 
war,  at  Melos  and  Kamarina.  At  any  time  previous 
to  the  affair  of  Korkyra,  the  topics  insisted  upon  by 
the  Athenian  would  probably  have  been  profoundly 
listened  to  at  Sparta.  But  now  the  mind  of  the 
Spartans  was  made  up.  Having  cleared  the  as- 
sembly of  all  **  strangers,"  and  even  all  allies,  they 
proceeded  to  discuss  and  determine  the  question 
among  themselves.  Most  of  their  speakers  held 
but  one  language^ — expatiating  on  the  wrongs  al- 
ready done  by  Athens,  and  urging*  the  necessitv  of 
instant  war.  There  was  however  one  voice,  and 
that  a  commanding  voice,  raised  against  this  con- 
clusion: the  ancient  and  respected  king  Archi- 
damus  opposed  it. 

The  speech  of  Archidamus  is  that  of  a  deliberate 
Spartan,  who,  setting  aside  both  hatred  to  Athens 
and  blind  partiality  to  allies,  looks  at  the  question 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  Sparta 
only — not  however  omitting  her  imperial  as  well 
as  her  separate  character.     The  preceding  native 

avToi  otjT€  vpJai  opcavrfs,  \€yofjL€V  vfuv,  C(Ci>f  crt  av&alp€ros  dfiifiOT€poit  ^ 
€Vj9ovX/a,  airovd^s  fxfj  Xvtiv  firj^t  irapafiaivtiv  roxfs  SpKovs,  rh  bi  hio^pa 
diKjj  \v«rBai.  Kara  rffv  (vpBTfKrjV  fj  6€ovs  Toi/s  SpKicvs  fidprvpas  irotov' 
fuvoi,  ntipaa'6fjLt6a  apvvtoBai.  nokefiov  &pxovras  ravrji  §  ^  v(f»fyrj<rB€» 
^  Thucyd.  i.  ^9.  koi  r«y  itkv  n\(t6imif  errl  t6  aM  ai  yv&pai  tfifftpoif. 
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speakers,  indignant  against  Athens,  had  probably 
appealed  to  Spartan  pride,  treating  it  as  an  intole- 
rable disgrace  that  almost  the  entire  land-force  of 
Dorian  Peloponnesus  should  be  thus  bullied  by  one 
single  Ionic  city,  and  should  hesitate  to  commence 
a  war  which  one  invasion  of  Attica  would  probably 
terminate.  As  the  Corinthians  had  tried  to  excite 
the  Spartans  by  well-timed  taunts  and  reproaches, 
so  the  subsequent  speakers  had  aimed  at  the  same 
objects  by  panegyric  upon  the  well-known  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  city.  To  all  these  arguments 
Archidamus  set  himself  to  reply.  Invoking  the  ex- 
perience of  the  elders  his  contemporaries  around 
him,  he  impressed  upon  the  assembly  the  grave 
responsibility,  the  uncertainties,  difficulties,  and 
perils,  of  the  war  into  which  they  were  hurrying 
without  preparation*.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
wealth,  the  population  (greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Grecian  city),  the  naval  force,  the  cavalry, 
the  hoplites,  the  large  foreign  dominion  of  Athens 
— and  then  asked  by  what  means  they  proposed  to 
put  her  down*  ?  Ships,  they  had  few  ;  trained  sea- 
men, yet  fewer ;  wealth,  next  to  none.  They  could 
indeed  invade  and  ravage  Attica,  by  their  superior 
numbers  and  land-force.  But  the  Athenians  had 
possessions  abroad  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
dispense  with  the  produce  of  Attica,  while  their 

»  Th'ucyd.  i.  80. 

*  Tbucyd.  i.  80.  np6s  bi  Mpas,  ol  yf\v  tc  cici?  Zxova-C  koi  irp6a-€Ti 
iroXJfiov  ifi7r€ip6TaToi  tltri,  koI  rols  oXXoir  dnaaiv  Sipurra  i^fnvvrai, 
frXovr^  re  lbl<^  kcX  hripuoaUf  Koi  vavnX  Koi  tmrois  Koi  SirXots,  koI  ^x^?* 
6a'0f  ovK  iv  SKK<^  ivi  ye  Xfopiff  'EXXi/vck^  iarXv,  tin  dc  koI  ^fifidxovs 
iroXXovff  <l>6pov  viroreXciff  t^ovai,  9ra>^*  \p^  irp6s  rovrovg  p<fdia>s  irdiKtfiov 
&paodM,  Kcu  rtVi  irurrtva'atfTW  uTr-pnoprvovs  iwdx^ripai. 
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great  navy  would  retaliate  the  like  ravages  upon 
Peloponnesus.  To  suppose  that  one  or  two  devas- 
tating expeditions  into  Attica  would  bring  the  war 
to  an  end,  would  be  a  deplorable  error :  such  pro- 
ceedings would  merely  enrage  the  Athenians,  with- 
out  impairing  their  real  strength,  and  the  war  would 
thus  be  prolonged,  perhaps  for  a  whole  generation^ 
Before  they  determined  upon  war,  it  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  provide  more  efficient  means 
for  carrying  it  on  ;  and  to  multiply  their  allies  not 
merely  among  the  Greeks,  but  among  foreigners 
also.  While  this  was  in  process,  envoys  ought  to 
be  sent  to  Athens  to  remonstrate  and  obtain  re- 
dress for  the  grievances  of  the  allies.  If  the  Athe- 
nians granted  this — which  they  very  probably  would 
do,  when  they  saw  the  preparations  going  forward, 
and  when  the  ruin  of  the  highly-cultivated  soil  of 
Attica  was  held  over  them  in  terrorem  without 
being  actually  consummated — so  much  the  better : 
if  they  refused,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
war  might  be  commenced  with  some  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. Archrdamus  reminded  his  countrymen  that 
their  allies  would  hold  them  responsible  for  the 
good  or  bad  issue  of  what  was  now  determined^; 
admonishing  them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  conserva- 
tive Spartan,  to  cling  to  that  cautious  policy  which 
had  been  ever  the  characteristic  of  the  state,  de- 
spising both  taunts  on  their  tardiness  and  panegy- 
ric on  their  valour.  "  We  Spartans  owe  both  our. 
bravery  and  our  prudence  to  our  admirable  public 

'  Thuejd.  i.  81.  dfdoixa  bi  fwiXKop  fnff  Kal  rotr  muah  oMv  vfroXI* 
TTWfuv,  &c.  2  Thucyd.  i.  82,  83. 
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« 

cUscipline :  it  makes  us  warlike ,  because  the  sense 
of  shame  is  most  closely  connected  with  discipline, 
as  valour  is  with  the  sense  of  shame  :  it  makes  us 
prudent,  because  our  training  keeps  us  too  igno- 
rant to  set  ourselves  above  our  own  institutionSi 
and  holds  us  under  sharp  restraint  so  as  not  to  dis- 
obey them'.  And  thus,  not  being  overwise  in  un- 
profitable accomplishments,  we  Spartans  are  not 
given  to  disparage  our  enemy's  strength  in  clever 
speech,  and  then  meet  him  with  short-comings  in 
reality.  We  think  that  the  capacity  of  neighbouring 
states  is  much  on  a  par,  and  that  the  chances  in  re- 
serve for  both  parties  are  too  uncertain  to  be  discri- 
minated beforehand  by  speech.  We  always  make 
real  preparations  against  our  enemies,  as  if  they  were 

'  ThuoycL  i.  84.  Uokfixucoi  re  Ka\  eCPovkoi  diA  r6  djKoa-fiov  yiyv6fuda, 
T&  ItJbff  &n  oLMk  (rc^pixrvtnfs  frXctoroy  fitrtx^h  al<rxyvrif  ^  €inlmxta' 
cd^ouXoi  di,  aiia$€fTTfpov  tu>v  v6fu»v  ttjv  vntpiA^las  iraid€v6fjL€voi,  Koi  ^vy 
Xaknrirrjfn  a'Ci<l>pov(<rT€pov  fj  &aT€  avr&v  dvrjKovarfiV  Koi  firj,  rh  dxptui 
(piftroi  Syop  thn-ts,  rht  rmw  nvXffjJtaPirapao'Ktvhs  \6yt^  KdK&^  ft€fuf>6fif pot, 
^bofioimt  tlpy^  (tr^^Uvtu,  vofii{€Uf  dc  rag  re  dua/oiag  rSiV  vtXas  wapQ" 
vhiaiovs  flvcu,  koi  ras  vpornnirrovaas  rvxas  ov  \6y^  diaiperds. 

In  the  construction  of  the  last  sentence,  I  follow  Haack  and  Poppo, 
in  pttftMnce  to  Goller  and  Dr.  Arnold. 

The  wording  of  this  part  of  the  speech  of  Arcbidamus  is  awkward 
and  obscure,  though  we  make  out  pretty  well  the  general  sense.  It  de- 
serres  peculiar  attention,  as  coming  from  a  king  of  Sparta,  personally 
too  a  Dum  of  luperior  judgement.  The  great  points  of  the  Spartan 
character  are  all  brought  out.  1.  A  narrow,  strictly-defined,  and  uni- 
form range  of  ideas.  2.  Compression  of  all  other  impulses  and  desires, 
but  an  inereased  sensibility  to  their  own  public  opinion^  3.  Great  habits 
of  endurance  as  well  as  of  submiuion. 

The  way  in  which  the  features  of  Spartan  character  are  deduced 
from  Spartan  institutions,  as  well  as  the  pride  which  Arclvidamus  ex- 
preaaes  in  the  ignorance  and  narrow  mental  range  of  his  countrymen^ 
are  here  remarkable.  A  similar  championship  of  ignorance  and  narrow- 
mindedness  is  not  only  to  be  found  among  those  who  deride  the  hterary 
and  oratorical  tastes  of  the  Athenian  democracy  (see  Aristophan^ 
Ran.  1070 :  compare  Xenophon,  Memprab.  i.  2,  9-49),  but  also  in  the 
speech  of  Kleon  (Thucyd.  iii.  37). 
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proceeding  wisely  on  their  side :  we  must  count  upon 
security  through  our  own  precautions,  not  upon  the 
chance  of  their  errors.  Indeed  there  is  no  great 
superiority  in  one  man  as  compared  with  another : 
he  is  the  stoutest  who  is  trained  in  the  severest 
trials.  Let  us  for  our  parts  not  renounce  this  dis- 
cipline, which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers 
and  which  we  still  continue,  to  our  very  great 
profit :  let  us  not  hurry  on  in  one  short  hour  a  re- 
solution upon  which  depend  so  many  lives,  so  much 
property,  so  many  cities,  and  our  own  reputation 
besides.  Let  us  take  time  to  consider,  since  our 
strength  puts  it  fully  in  our  power  to  do  so.  Send 
envoys  to  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  Potidaea 
and  of  the  other  grievances  alleged  by  our  allies — 
and  that  too  the  rather  as  they  are  ready  to  give  us 
satisfaction :  against  one  who  offers  satisfaction, 
custom  forbids  you  to  proceed,  without  some  pre- 
vious application,  as  if  he  were  a  proclaimed  virrong- 
doer.  But  at  the  same  time  make  preparation  for 
war ;  such  will  be  the  course  of  policy  at  once  the 
best  for  your  own  power  and  the  most  terror- 
striking  to  your  enemies'." 
? Ar^^  The  speech  of  Archidamus  was  not  only  in  itself 
damusUin-  full  of  plain  reasou  and  good  sense,  but  delivered 

cffoctufll 

Short,  but    altogether  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Spartan  ;  ap- 

p^  of  the   pealing  greatly  to  Spartan  conservative  feeling  and 

sulene-       ®^^^  prejudice.    But  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite 

^^^        of  the  personal  esteem  entertained  for  the  speaker, 

the  tide  of  feeling  in  the   opposite  direction  was 

at  that  moment  irresistible.     Sthenelaidas — one  of 

the  five  Ephors,  to  whom  it  fell  to  put  the  ques- 

>  Thucyd.  1.  84,  85. 
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tion  for  voting— closed  the  debate.  His  few  words 
mark  at  once  the  character  of  the  man — ^the  tem- 
per of  the  assembly — and  the  simplicity  of  speech, 
thoagh  without  the  wisdom  of  judgement,  for  which 
Archidamus  had  taken  credit  to  his  countrymen. 

**  I  don't  understand  (he  said)  these  long  speeches 
of  the  Athenians.  They  have  praised  themselves 
abundantly,  but  they  have  never  rebutted  what  is 
laid  to  their  charge — that  they  are  guilty  of  wrong 
against  our  allies  and  against  Peloponnesus.  Now 
if  in  former  days  they  were  good  men  against  the 
Persians,  and  are  now  evil-doers  against  us,  they 
deserve  double  punishment  as  having  become  evil- 
doers instead  of  good*.  But  we  are  the  same  now 
as  we  were  then :  we  know  better  than  to  sit  still 
while  our  allies  are  suffering  wrong :  we  shall  not 
adjourn  our  aid,  while  they  cannot  adjourn  their 
sufferings^.  Others  have  in  abundance  wealth, 
ships  and  horses — but  we  have  good  allies,  whom 
we  are  not  to  abandon  to  the  mercy  of  the  Athe- 
nians :  nor  are  we  to  trust  our  redress  to  arbitra- 
tion and  to  words,  when  our  wrongs  are  not  con- 
fined to  words.  We  must  help  them  speedily  and 
with  all  our  strength.  Nor  let  any  one  tell  us  that 
we  can  with  honour  deliberate  when  we  are  actually 
suffering  wrong — it  is  rather  for  those  who  intend 
to  do  the  wrong,   to  deliberate  well   beforehand. 

1  Compare  a  similar  sentiment  in  the  speech  of  the  Thebaus  against 
the  Platsans  (Thucyd.  iii.  67). 

'  Thucyd.  i.  86.  ^fMis  dc  SfMoloi  koI  rArt  «eai  wvv  i<Tii(v,  koI  rov£  (vfx* 
IMxpvSt  tjv  <raH^/>oyc0fiei/,  ov  ntpUy^fuBa  dducoviUvovs,  ovdi  fAtWriavfitv 

There  is  here  a  phiy  upon  the  word  ficXXciy  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
presenre  in  a  translation. 
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Resolve  upon  war  then,  Lacedaemonians,  in  a  man* 
ner  worthy  of  Sparta.  Suffer  not  the  Athenians  to 
become  greater  than  they  are :  let  us  not  betray  our 
allies  to  ruin,  but  march  with  the  aid  of  the  gods 
against  the  wrong-doers." 
Vote  of  the      With  these  few  words,  so  well  calculated  to  de- 

Spartan 

assembly  in  feat  the  prudential  admonitions  of  Archidamus, 
wa^^  SthenelHidas  put  the  question  for  the  decision  of 
the  assembly — which  at  Sparta  was  usually  taken 
neither  by  show  of  hands,  nor  by  deposit  of  balls 
in  an  urn,  but  by  cries  analogous  to  the  Aye  or  No 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons — the  presiding 
Ephor  declaring  which  of  the  cries  predominated. 
On  this  occasion  the  cry  for  war  was  manifestly 
the  stronger'.  Yet  Sthenel&idas  affected  inability 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  was  the  louder,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  bringing 
about  a  more  impressive  manifestation  of  sentiment, 
and  a  stronger  apparent  majority — since  a  portion 
of  the  minority  would  probably  be  afraid  to  show 
their  real  opinions  as  individuals  openly.  He 
therefore  directed  a  division-~like  the  Speaker  of 
the  English  House  of  Commoits  when  his  decision 
in  favour  of  Aye  or  No  is  questioned  by  any  mem- 
ber-*-'* Such  of  you  as  think  that  the  truce  has 
been  violated  and  that  the  Athenians  are  doing  us 
wrong,  go  to  that  side  ;  such  as  think  the  contrary, 
to  the  other  side."  The  assembly  accordingly  di- 
vided, and  the  majority  was  very  great  on  the  war- 
like side  of  the  question. 
The  first  step  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  coming 

'  Thucyd.  i.  S7.  fiov\6fuvo9  adrovt  (frnptprnt  irr^fituiPVfUpmjt  ri^  ^mo- 
fujv  is  r6  iroktfuip  fioKKov  SpfArja-cUf  &€. 
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to  this  important  decision,  was  to  send  to  Delphi  JheSpw- 

,  *'  •  *         tans  send 

and  inquire  of  the  oracle  whether  it  would  be  bene-  to  Delphi^ 
ficial  to  them  to  undertake  the  war.    The  answer  encoviu^ 
brought  back  (Thucydid6s  seems  hardly  certain  ^^^^' 
that  it  was  really  given  ^)  was — that  if  they  did  their 
best  they  would  be  victorious,  and  that  the  god 
would  help  them,  invoked  or  uninvoked.     They  at 
the  same  time  convened  a  general  congress  of  their 
allies  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  their 
recent  resolution  to  the  vote  of  all. 

To  the  Corinthians,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  reUef  Oencna 
of  Potidsea,  the  decision  to  be  given  by  this  congress  allies  at 
was  not  less  important  than  that  which  the  Spartans  second 
had  just  taken  separately :  and  they  sent  round  en*  ^r<^ii!![. 
voys  to  each  of  the  allies,  entreating  them  to  authorise  ^^^^^* 
war  without  reserve.     Through  such  instigations,  thencoes- 
acting  upon  the  general  impulse  then  prevalent,  propriety 
the  congress  came  together  in  a  temper  decidedly  ^  ^^* 
warlike.     Most  of  the  speakers  were  full  of  invec- 
tive against  Athens  and  impatient  for  action,  while 
the  Corinthians,  waiting  as  before  to  speak  the  last, 
wound  up  the  discussion  by  a  speech  well-calculated 
to  ensure  a  hearty  vote.     Their  former  speech  had 
been  directed  to  shame,  exasperate,  and  alarm  the 
Lacedaemonians :  this  point  having  now  been  car* 
riedi  they  had  to  enforce,  upon  the  allies  generally, 
the  dishonour  as  well  as  the  impolicy  of  receding 
from  a  willing  leader.   The  cause  was  one  in  which 
all  were  interested,  the  inland  states  not  less  than 
the  maritime,  for  both  would  find  themselves  ulti- 
mately  victims    of  the   encroaching   despot-city. 
Whatever  efforts  were  necessary  for  the  war,  ought 

'  Thucyd.  i.  118.  6  dc  dwuk^p  avroif,  4tt  X^yf  rai,  &e. 
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cheerfully  to  be  made,  since  it  was  only  through 
war  that  they  could  arrive  at  a  secure  and  honour- 
able peace.  There  were  good  hopes  that  this  might 
soon  be  attained,  and  that  the  war  would  not  last 
long — so  decided  was  the  superiority  of  the  con- 
federacy, in  numbers,  in  military  skill,  and  in  the 
equal  heart  and  obedience  of  all  its  members'.  The 
naval  superiority  of  Athens  depended  chiefly  upon 
hired  seamen — and  the  confederacy,  by  borrowing 
from  the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  would 
soon  be  able  to  overbid  her,  take  into  pay  her  best 
mariners,  and  equal  her  equipment  at  sea:  they 
would  excite  revolt  among  her  allies  and  establish 
a  permanent  fortified  post  for  the  ruin  of  Attica. 
To  make  up  a  common  fund  for  this  purpose,  was 
indispensably  necessary  ;  for  Athens  was  far  more 
than  a  match  for  each  of  them  single-handed,  and 
nothing  less  than  hearty  union  could  save  them  all 
from  successive  enslavement — the  very  supposition 
of  which  was  intolerable  to  Peloponnesian  freemen, 

'  Thucyd.  i.  120,  121.  Karh  iroXka  dc  ^fuis  clfc^r  circiepor^am,  np&rov 
fuv  likiiBti  vpoUxovrat  fcol  ifintipiff  iro\€fwcj,  lircira  6fioi»f  ngpras  cV 
rh  irapayyt\k6fuva  Uvras, 

I  conceiTe  that  the  word  6fioi»s  here  alludeg  to  the  equal  intereat  of 
all  the  confederates  in  the  quarrel,  as  opposed  to  the  Athenian  power, 
which  was  composed  partly  of  constrained  subjects,  partly  of  hired  mer- 
cenaries— to  both  of  which  points,  as  weaknesses  in  the  enemy,  the 
Corinthian  orator  goes  on  to  allude.  The  word  6fiolc»t  here  designates 
the  same  fact  as  Perikl^s,  in  his  speech  at  Athens  (i.  141 ),  mentions  under 
the  words  irdyrft  l(r6ylnf<f>oi :  the  Corinthian  orator  treats  it  as  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  all  confederates  equal  and  hearty  in  the  cause :  Perikl^, 
on  the  contrary,  looking  at  the  same  fact  from  the  Athenian  point  of 
view,  considers  it  as  a  disadvantage,  since  it  prevented  unity  of  com- 
mand and  determination. 

Poppo's  view  of  this  passage  seems  to  me  erroneous. 

The  same  idea  is  reproduced,  c.  124.  ciirc/i  Ptfiaidrarop  t6  ravra  {v/x- 
<f>tpovTa  Koi  m(Xc(rt  Koi  l^kmrcus  cutic,  &c. 
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whose  fathers  had  liberated  Greece  from  the  Per- 
sian. Let  them  not  shrink  from  endurance  and 
sacrifice  in  sach  a  cause — ^it  was  their  hereditary- 
pride  to  purchase  success  by  laborious  effort.  The 
Delphian  god  had  promised  them  his  cooperation  ; 
and  the  whole  of  Greece  would  sympathise  in  the 
cause,  either  from  fear  of  the  despotism  of  Athens, 
or  from  hopes  of  profit.  They  would  not  be  the 
first  to  break  the  truce,  for  the  Athenians  had  al- 
ready broken  it,  as  the  declaration  of  the  Delphian 
god  distinctly  implied.  Let  them  lose  no  time  in 
sending  aid  to  the  Potidaeans,  a  Dorian  population 
now  besieged  by  lonians,  as  well  as  to  those  other 
Greeks  whom  Athens  had  enslaved.  Every  day 
the  necessity  for  effort  was  becoming  stronger,  and 
the  longer  it  was  delayed,  the  more  painful  it  would 
be  when  it  came.  ' '  Be  ye  persuaded  then  (con- 
cluded the  orator),  that  this  city,  which  has  consti- 
tuted herself  despot  of  Greece,  has  her  means  of 
attack  prepared  against  all  of  us  alike,  some  for 
present  rule,  others  for  future  conquest.  Let  us 
assail  and  subdue  her,  that  we  may  dwell  securely 
ourselves  hereafter,  and  may  emancipate  those 
Greeks  who  are  now  in  slavery  \" 

If  there  were  any  speeches  delivered  at  this  con-  Vote  of  the 
gress  in  opposition  to  the  war,  they  were  not  likely  SSS^in 
to  be  successful  in  a  cause  wherein  even  Archida-  ^^^^  ®' 
mus  had  failed.     After  the  Corinthian  had  con-  b-c-^^z. 
eluded,  the  question  was  put  to  the  deputies  of 
every  city,  great  and  small  indiscriminately :  and 
the  majority  decided  for  war*.     This  important  re- 

»  Thucyd.  i.  123,  124. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  125.  kqi  t6  nXriBos  h^r^cfiiaavTo  itoktikdv.   It  seems  that 
the  decision  was  not  absolutely  unanimous. 
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solution  was  adopted  about  the  end  of  432  b.c,  or 
the  beginning  of  January  431  b.c.  :  the  previous 
decision  of  the  Spartans  separately,  may  have  been 
taken  about  two  months  earlier,  in  the  preceding 
October  or  November  432  b.c. 

Reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  Grecian 
parties  at  this  momentous  juncture,  with  reference 
to  existing  treaties  and  positive  grounds  of  com* 
plaint,  it  seems  clear  that  Athens  was  in  the  right. 
She  had  done  nothing  which  could  fairly  be  called 
a  violation  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce :  and  for  such 
of  her  acts  as  were  alleged  to  be  such,  she  offered 
to  submit  them  to  that  amicable  arbitration  which 
the  truce  itself  prescribed.  The  Peloponnesian 
confederates  were  manifestly  the  aggressors  in  the 
contest ;  and  if  Sparta,  usually  so  backward,  now 
came  forward  in  a  spirit  so  decidedly  opposite,  we 
are  to  ascribe  it  partly  to  her  standing  fear  and 
jealousy  of  Athens,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  her 
allies,  especially  of  the  Corinthians.  Thucydidds, 
recognising  these  two  as  the  grand  determining 
motives,  and  indicating  the  alleged  infractions  of 
truce  as  simple  occasions  or  pretexts,  seems  to  con* 
sider  the  fear  and  hatred  of  Athens  as  having  con* 
tributed  more  to  determine  Sparta  than  the  urgency 
of  her  allies  \  That  the  extraordinary  aggrandise* 
ment  of  Athens,  during  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  Persian  invasion,  was  well-calcu* 
lated  to  excite  alarm  and  jealousy  in  Peloponnesus, 


'  Thucyd.  i.  88.  *Eylnj<l>i<rapro  dc  oi  Awct^aifidyiot  ras  airov^s  XcXv- 

(rSai  Ka\  noktfirfria  €tvai,  ov  rofrovrov  r&v  (vfifidx«i>v  ir€i<r6€PT(§ 

rots    \6yois,   ocrov    (ftoPovficvoi  rovs  'A^i^vaiovr,   fifj  Iri  fcctfoir 

^vptjO^aiv,  6pc^vT9s  avTots  ra  woXka  ttjs  *£XXadoff  vwoxflpM  ^^  &Ta: 

compare  also  c.  23  and  1 18. 
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is  indisputable.  But  if  we  take  Athens  as  she  stood 
in  432  B.C.,  it  deserves  notice  that  she  had  neither 
made,  nor  (so  far  as  we  know)  tried  to  make,  a 
single  new  acquisition  during  the  whole  fourteen 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Thirty  years*  truce  ^ — and  moreover  that  that  truce 
marked  an  epoch  of  signal  humiliation  and  reduc- 
tion of  her  power.  The  triumph  which  Sparta  and 
the  Peloponnesians  then  gained,  though  not  suffi* 
ciently  complete  to  remove  all  fear  of  Athens,  was 
yet  great  enough  to  inspire  them  with  the  hope  that 
a  second  combined  effort  would  subdue  her.  This 
mixture  of  fear  and  hope  was  exactly  the  state  of 
feeling  out  of  which  war  was  likely  to  grow — and 
we  see  that  even  before  the  quarrel  between  Co- 
rinth and  Korkyra,  sagacious  Greeks  everywhere 

*  Plutarch's  biog;raphy  of  Periklds  is  very  misleading  from  its  inat- 
tentioQ  to  ehroiiology,  ascribing  to  an  earlier  time  feelings  and  tenden- 
cies  which  really  belong  to  a  later.  Thus  he  represents  (c.  20)  the 
desire  for  acquiring  possession  of  Sicily,  and  even  of  Carthage  and  the 
Tyrrhenian  coast,  as  having  become  very  popular  at  Athens  even  before 
the  revolt  of  Megara  and  Eubcea,  and  before  those  other  circumttanoea 
which  preceded  the  Thirty  years'  truce :  and  he  gives  much  credit  to 
Perikl^  fbr  having  repressed  such  unmeasiured  aspirations.  But  am- 
bitioiit  hopes  doected  towards  Sicsily  could  not  have  sprung  up  in  the 
Athenian  mind  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  could  make  any  step  in  that  direction  until 
they  had  eatablished  their  alliance  with  Kork3rra,  and  this  was  only 
done  in  the  year  bef<Nre  the  Peloponnesian  war— done  too,  even  then, 
in  a  qualified  manner  and  with  much  reserve.  At  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  had  nothing  but  fears,  while  the 
Pe&oponnenans  had  large  hopes  of  aid,  from  the  side  of  Sicily.  While 
it  is  veiy  true,  therefore,  that  Periklds  was  eminently  useful  in  discou- 
raging rash  and  distant  enterprises  of  ambition  generally,  we  cannot 
give  him  the  credit  of  keeping  down  Athenian  desires  of  acquisition  in 
Sicily,  or  towards  Carthage  (if  indeed  this  latter  ever  was  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  Athenian  hopes)— for  such  desires  were  hardly  known 
until  after  his^death — in  spite  of  the  assertion  again  repeated  by  Plu- 
tarch, Alkibiadls,  e.  17. 
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anticipated  war  as  not  far  distant  ^  It  was  near 
breaking  out  even  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Sa« 
mos*;  peace  being  then  preserved  partly  by  the 
commercial  and  nautical  interests  of  Corinth,  partly 
by  the  quiescence  of  Athens.  But  the  quarrel  of 
Corinth  and  Korkyra,  which  Sparta  might  have 
appeased  beforehand  had  she  thought  it  her  inter- 
est to  do  so, — and  the  junction  of  Korkyra  with 
Athens — exhibited  the  latter  as  again  in  a  career  of 
aggrandisement,  and  thus  again  brought  into  play 
the  warlike  feelings  of  Sparta ;  while  they  converted 
Corinth  from  the  advocate  of  peace  into  a  clamorous 
organ  of  war.  The  revolt  of  Potidaea — ^fomented 
by  Corinth  and  encouraged  by  Sparta  in  the  form 
of  a  positive  promise  to  invade  Attica — was  in  point 
of  fact  the  first  distinct  violation  of  the  truce,  and 
the  initiatory  measure  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Nor  did  the  Spartan  meeting,  and  the  subsequent 
congress  of  allies  at  Sparta,  serve  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  provide  such  formalities  as  were  re- 
quisite to  ensure  the  concurrent  and  hearty  action 
of  numbers,  and  (o  clothe  with  imposing  sanction 
a  «tate  of  war  already  existing  in  reality,  though 
yet  unproclaimed.  The  sentiment  in  Peloponnesus 
at  this  moment  was  not  the  fear  of  Athens,  but  the 
hatred  of  Athens, — and  the  confident  hope  of  sub- 
duing her.  And  indeed  such  confidence  was  justi- 
fied by  plausible  grounds.  Men  might  well  think 
that  the  Athenians  would  never  endure  the  entire 
devastation  of  their  highly  cultivated  soil, — or  at 
least  that  they  would  certainly  come  forth  to  fight  for 
it  in  the  field,  which  was  all  that  the  Peloponnesians 

'  Thucyd.  i.  33-36.  «  Thucyd.  i.  40,  41. 
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desired.  Nothing  except  the  unparalleled  ascend- 
ency, and  unshaken  resolution  of  Perikl^s  induced 
the  Athenians  to  persevere  in  a  scheme  of  patient 
defence,  and  to  trust  to  that  naval  superiority  which 
the  enemies  of  Athens,  save  and  except  the  judi- 
cious Archidamus,  had  not  yet  learned  fully  to 
appreciate.  Moreover  the  confident  hopes  of  the 
Peloponnesians  were  materially  strengthened  by  the 
wide-spread  sympathy  in  favour  of  their  cause, 
proclaiming  as  it  did  the  intended  liberation  of 
Greece  from  a  despot-city*. 

To  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coming  war  Thehopet 
presented  itself  in  a  very  different  aspect ;  holding  dcnce,  on 
out  scarcely  any  hope   of  possible  gain,  and  the  spaSatSie 
certainty  of  prodigious  loss  and  privation — even  ^^J^*^® 
granting  that  at  this  heavy  cost,  her  independence  ^^^ 
and  union  at  home,  and  her  empire  abroad,  could  sent  from 
be  upheld.     By  PeriklAs,  and  by  the  more  long-  Athena  with 
sighted  Athenians,  the  chance  of  unavoidable  war  Sndrequul. 
was  foreseen  even  before  the  Korkyrsean  dispute*,  ^^^i^a^ 
But  PeriklAs  was  onlv  the  first  citizen  in  a  demo-  theprepa- 

"  1.  ■■  rations  for 

cracy,  esteemed,  trusted,  and  listened  to,  more  war  go  on. 
than  any  one  else  by  the  body  of  the  citizens,  but 
warmly  opposed  in  most  of  his  measures,  under 
the  free  speech  and  latitude  of  individual  action 
which  reigned  at  Athens, — and  even  bitterly  hated 
by  many  active  political  opponents.  The  formal 
determination  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  declare 
war,  must  of  course  have  been  made  known  at 
Athens  by  those  Athenian  envoys  who  had  entered 
an  unavailing  protest  against  it  in  the  Spartan  as- 
sembly. No  steps  were  taken  by  Sparta  to  carry 
this  determination  into  effect  until  after  the  con- 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  8.  *  Thucyd.  i.  45 ;  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  8. 
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gress  of  allies  and  their  pronounced  confirmatory 
vote.  Nor  did  the  Spartans  even  then  send  any 
herald,  or  make  any  formal  declaration.  They  des- 
patched various  propositions  to  Athens,  not  at  all 
with  a  view  of  trying  to  obtain  satisfaction,  or  of 
providing  some  escape  from  the  probability  of  war ; 
but  with  the  contrary  purpose — of  multiplying 
demands,  and  enlarging  the  grounds  of  quarrels 
Meanwhile  the  deputies  retiring  home  from  the 
congress  to  their  respective  cities  carried  with  them 
the  general  resolution  for  immediate  warlike  prepa- 
rations to  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as  possible^. 
Requisi-  The  first  requisition  addressed  by  the  Lacedse- 

dressea  by    mouiaus  to  Athens  was  a  poUtical  manoeuvre  aimed 
Athens—     at  Pcrikl^s,  their  chief  opponent  in  that  city.     His 
th^^pui-'  mother  Agaristfi  belonged  to  the  great  family  of 
aSiiw)-**^  the  Alkmaednids,  who  were  supposed  to  be  under 
nidcMim-  an  inexpiable  hereditary  taint,  in  consequence  of 
aimed  at      the  sacrilegc  Committed  by  their  ancestor  MegaklSs 
nearly  two  centuries  before,  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
Kylonian  suppliants  near  the  altar  of  the  Venerable 
Groddesses^.     Ancient  as  this   transaction  was,  it 
still  had  sufficient  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  political  manoeuvre : 
about  seventy- seven  years  before,  shortly  after  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens,  it  had  been  so 
employed  by  the  Spartan  king  KleomenSs,  who  at 
that  time  exacted  from  the  Athenians  a  clearance 
of  the  ancient  sacrilege,  to  be  eflected  by  the  ba- 

^  Thucyd.  i.  1 26.  ev  tovtc^  fit  iirptirficvovTo  r^  XP^^  irphs  tovs  *A^- 
vaiovs  fyKXfifxara  noiovfi€vot,  ontos  a-<f)ia'iP  ori  fitylfrrff  irp^ 
i^aiTis  ftrj  is  t6  iroXcfiely,  ^v  fi^  ri  ecraxovctcrt. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  125. 

'  See  the  account  of  the  Kylonian  troubles,  and  the  sacrilege  which 
followed,  in  vol.  iii.  of  this  History,  ch.  x.  p.  1 12. 
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nishment  of  Kleisthends,  (the  founder  of  the  de- 
mocracy) and  his  chief  partisans.  This  demand, 
addressed  by  KleomenSs  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
instance  of  Isagoras  the  rival  of  Kleisthen6s\  had 
been  then  obeyed,  and  had  served  well  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who  sent  it.  A  similar  blow  was  now 
aimed  by  th^  Lacedaemonians  at  Periklds  (the  grand- 
nephew  of  Kleisthen^s) ,  and  doubtless  at  the  in- 
stance of  bis  political  enemies  :  religion  required, 
it  was  pretended,  that  '*  the  abomination  of  the 
goddess  should  be  driven  out*."  If  the  Athenians 
complied  with  this  demand,  they  would  deprive 
themselves,  at  this  critical  moment,  of  their  ablest 
leader.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  expecting 
compliance,  reckoned  at  all  events  upon  discredit- 
ing Periklfis  with  the  people,  as  being  partly  the 
cause  of  the  war  through  family  taint  of  im- 
piety'— and  this  impression  would  doubtless  be 
loudly  proclaimed  by  his  political  opponents  in  the 
assembly. 

The  influence  of  PeriklSs  with  the  Athenian  position  of 
public  had  become  greater  and  greater  as  their  po-  aSSbm*  ** 
litical  experience  of  him  was  prolonged.  But  the  ^f^^^*^]^" 
bitterness  of  his  enemies  appears  to  have  mcreased  ^uticaiop. 
along  with  it ;  and  not  long  before  this  period,  he  attacks  * 
had  been  indirectly  assailed  through  the  medium  hL.^^^ 
of  accusations  against  three  different  persons,  all  ^^^^^ 
more  or  less  intimate  with  him — his  mistress  Aspa-  ^[^'^^jj^^ 
sia,  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  the  sculptor  accomplish* 

^  -rtT  1  .11  mcnts. 

Pheidias.     We  cannot  make  out  either  the  exact 

^  See  Heiodot.  t.  70 :  oompmre  yi.  131 ;  Thucyd.  i.  126 ;  and  vol.  iy. 
eh.  xxzL  p.  220,  221  of  this  History. 
'  Thucyd.  i.  126.  Mufktvw  rov?  'A$rfvaiow  t6  ^fyof  cXoviwcp  rrjs  Btoo, 
«  Thneyd.  i.  127. 
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date,  or  the  exact  facts,  of  either  of  these  accu- 
sations. Aspasia,  daughter  of  Axiochus,  was  a 
native  of  Miletus,  beautiful,  well-educated,  and 
aspiring.  She  resided  at  Athens,  and  is  affirmed 
(though  upon  very  doubtful  evidence)  to  have  kept 
slave-girls  to  be  let  out  as  courtezans.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  this  report,  which  is  most 
probably  one  of  the  scandals  engendered  by  poli- 
tical animosity  against  Perikl^s\  it  is  certain  that 

'  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  24.  Respecting  Aspasia,  see  Plato,  Me- 
nexenus,  c.  3,  4 ;  Xenophon,  Memorab.  ii.  6, 36 ;  Harpokratioiiy  v.  *Ao-- 
iraaia.  Aspasia  was  doubtless  no  uncommon  name  among  Grecian 
women ;  we  know  of  one  Phokssan  girl  who  bore  it,  the  mistress  of 
Cyrus  the  younger  (Plutarch,  Artaxer.  c.  26).  The  story  about  Aspasia 
having  kept  slave-girls  for  hire,  is  stated  by  both  Plutarch  and  Athe- 
nieus  (xiii.  p.  570) ;  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether  there  is  any  better 
evidence  for  it  than  that  which  is  actually  cited  by  the  latter-^he  pas- 
sage in  Aristophanes  Acham.  497-505 : — 

Kdff  oi  M€yaprj£  obvuais  irc^crtyyioficyoi 
'AvrffcxXe^^iy  *A(nraaias  ir6pva  bvo  or  vopvat  dvo. 

Athenseus  reads  the  latter,  but  the  reading  nopva  dvo  appears  in  the  re- 
ceived text  of  Aristophan^.  Critics  differ  whether  *A<nraaiaf  is  the  ge- 
nitive case  singular  of  *K(nravia,  or  the  accusative  plural  of  the  adjective 
wnrcuTios,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  latter;  but  intended  as  a  play  on  the 
word,  capable  of  being  understood  either  as  a  substantive  or  as  an 
adjective — dcnrao-tar  ir6pvas  dvo,  or  *Aoiraa'las  v6piHK  dvo.  There  is  a 
similar  play  on  the  word,  in  a  line  of  Kratinus,  quoted  by  Plutarch, 
Perikl^,  c.  24. 

At  the  time,  if  ever,  when  this  theft  of  the  Megarian  youth  took 
place,  Aspasia  must  have  been  the  beloved  mistress  and  companion  of 
Periklds ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  she  should  have  kept  slave-girls 
for  hire  then,  whatever  she  may  have  done  before. 

That  reading  and  construction  of  the  verse  above  cited,  which  I  think 
the  least  probable  of  the  two,  has  been  applied  by  the  commentators  of 
Thucydid^  to  explain  a  line  of  his  history,  and  applied  in  a  manner 
which  I  am  persuaded  is  erroneous.  When  the  Lacedsemonians  de- 
sired the  Athenians  torepeal  the  decree  excluding  the  Megarians  from 
their  ports,  the  Athenians  refused,  alleging  that  the  Megarians  had  ap- 
propriated some  lands  which  were  disputed  between  the  two  countries, 
and  some  which  were  even  sacred  property — and  also  that  "  ikeff  had 
received  runaway  slaves  from  Athens'* — iccU  Mpair6d»w  tnrodoxi^  rw 
d<f>i(rrafiew}v  (i.  139).    The  Scholiast  gives  a  perfectly  just  explanation 
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SO  remarkable  were  her  own  fascinations,  her  ac- 
complishments, and  her  powers  not  merely  of  con- 
versation, but  even  of  oratory  and  criticism, — that 
the  most  distinguished  Athenians  of  all  ages  and 
characters,  Sokratds  among  the  number,  visited 
her,  and  several  of  them  took  their  wives  along 
with  them  to  hear  her  also.  The  free  citizen 
women  of  Athens  lived  in  strict  and  almost  oriental 
recluseness,  as  well  after  being  married  as  when 
single.  Everything  which  concerned  their  lives, 
their  happiness,  or  their  rights,  was  determined  or 
managed  for  them  by  male  relatives:  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  destitute  of  all  mental  culture 
and  accomplishments.     Their  society  presented  no 

of  these  last  words — &9  Sri  dovXovr  avrmv  airotfxvyovras  ibixovro.  But 
Wasse  puts  a  note  to  the  passage  to  this  effect — "  Aspasia  servos,  y. 
Athenaeum,  p.  570 ;  Aristoph.  Acham.  525>  et  Schol."  This  note  of 
Wasse  is  adopted  and  transcribed  by  the  three  best  and  most  recent 
commentaton  on  Thucydid^s — Poppo,  Goller,  and  Dr.  Arnold.  Yet 
with  all  respect  to  their  united  authority,  the  supposition  is  neither 
natural  as  applied  to  the  words,  nor  admissible  as  r^ards  the  matter  of 
&ct.  'Aydpcbroda  affMrrdfteva  mean  naturally  (not  AspasuB  servos,  or 
moie  properly  servos,  for  the  very  gender  ought  to  have  made  Wasse 
suspect  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation — but)  the  runaway  slaves 
of  proprietors  generally  in  Attica;  of  whom  the  Athenians  lost  so  pro- 
digious a  number  after  the  Lacediemonian  garrison  was  established  at 
Dekeleia  (Thucyd.  vii.  28 :  compare  i.  142 ;  and  iv.  118,  about  the  at  ro- 
fioXoi).  Periklds  might  £urly  set  forth  the  reception  of  such  runaway 
skives  as  a  matter  of  complaint  against  the  Megarians,  and  the  Athenian 
public  assembly  would  feel  it  so  likewise :  moreover  the  Megarians  are 
charged  not  with  having  stolen  away  the  slaves,  but  with  harbouring 
them  (virodox^v).  But  to  suppose  that  Perikl^  in  defending  the  decree 
of  exclusion  agaiiist  the  Megarians,  would  rest  the  defence  on  the  ground 
that  some  Megarian  youth  had  run  away  with  two  girls  of  the  cortkge 
of  Aspaiia,  argues  a  strange  conception  both  of  him  and  of  the  people. 
If  sudi  an  incident  ever  really  happened,  or  was  even  supposed  to  have 
happened,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  would  be  cited  by  his  opponents,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  contempt  upon  the  real  accusation  against  the  Me- 
garians— the  purpose  for  which  Aristophan^  produces  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  errors  in  respect  to  Grecian  history  arising  from  the  practice 
of  construing  passages  of  comedy  as  if  they  were  serious  and  literal  facts. 
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charm  nor  interest,  which  men  accordingly  sought 
for  in  the  company  of  the  class  of  women  called 
Hetserae  or  Courtezans,  literally  Female  Compa- 
nions, who  lived  a  free  life,  managed  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  supported  themselves  by  their  powers  of 
pleasing.  These  women  were  numerous,  and  were 
doubtless  of  every  variety  of  personal  character: 
but  the  most  distinguished  and  superior  among 
them,  such  as  Aspasia  and  Theodot^S  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  women  in  Greece,  except  the 
Spartan,  who  either  inspired  strong  passion  or  ex* 
ercised  mental  ascendency. 

PeriklSs  had  been  determined  in  his  choice  of  a 
wife  by  those  family  considerations  which  were 
held  almost  obligatory  at  Athens,  and  had  married 
a  woman  very  nearly  related  to  him,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  Xanthippus  and  Paralus.  But  the 
marriage  having  never  been  comfortable,  was  af- 
terwards dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  according  to 
that  full  liberty  of  divorce  which  the  Attic  law  per- 
mitted; and  Periklfis  concurred  with  his  wife's 
male  relations  (who  formed  her  legal  guardians)  in 
giving  her  away  to  another  husband^.  He  then 
took  Aspasia  to  live  with  him,  had  a  son  by  her 
who  bore  his  name,  and  continued  ever  afterwards 


1  The  Tint  of  Sokrat^  wHb  »ome  of  his  frietida  to  Theodotd,  Ma  dia- 
logue with  her,  and  the  description  of  her  manner  of  living,  are  among 
the  most  curious  remnants  of  Grecian  antiquity,  on  a  side  rery  imper- 
fectly known  to  us  (Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  11). 

Compare  the  citations  from  Eubulus  and  Antiphan^,  the  comic 
writers,  apnd  Athensum,  xiii.  p.  571,  illnstrathig  the  differences  of 
character  and  behaviour  between  some  of  these  Hetiene  and  others^* 
and  Athens,  xiii.  p.  569. 

■  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  24.    Elra  rfj^  (rvft/Sc^ovtt^  o^/c  o6<nj9  alroU 
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on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  affection 
with  her.  Without  adopting  those  exaggerations 
which  represent  Aspasia  as  having  communicated 
to  PeriklSs  his  distinguished  eloquence,  or  even  as 
having  herself  composed  orations  for  public  deli- 
very, we  may  reasonably  believe  her  to  have  been 
qualified  to  take  interest  and  share  in  that  literary 
and  philosophical  society  which  frequented  the  house 
of  Periklds,  and  which  his  unprincipled  son  Xan- 
thippus, — disgusted  with  his  father's  regular  ex- 
penditure, as  withholding  from  him  the  means  of 
supporting  an  extravagant  establishment — reported 
abroad  with  exaggerating  calumnies,  and  turned 
into  derision.  It  was  from  that  worthless  young 
man,  who  died  of  the  Athenian  epidemic  during 
the  lifetime  of  Periklds,  that  his  political  enemies 
and  the  comic  writers  of  the  day  obtained  the  pre- 
tended revelations,  which  served  them  as  matter 
fm  scandalous  libel  on  the  privacy  of  this  distin- 
guished man^  While  the  comic  writers  attacked 
Periklte  himself  for  alleged  intrigues  with  different 
women,  they  treated  the  name  of  Aspasia  as  public 
property  without  any  mercy  or  reserve :  she  was  the 
Omphald,  the  Deianeira,  or  the  Hdr6,  to  this  great 
Hdraklds  or  Zeus  of  Athens.  At  length  one  of 
these  comic  writers,  Hermippus,  not  contented 
with  scenic  attacks,  indicted  her  before  the  dikas- 
tery  for  impiety,  as  participant  in  the  philosophical 
discussions  held,  and  the  opinions  professed,  among 
the  society  of  Periklds,  by  Anaxagoras  and  others. 
Against  Anaxagoras  himself,  too,  a  similar  indict- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  preferred,  either  by  Kleon 
or  by  Thucydidds  son  of  Melesias,  under  a  general 

'  Platafed,  Periklds,  c.  13-36. 
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resolution  recently  passed  in  the  public  assembly  at 
the  instance  of  DiopeithSs.      And   such  was  the 
sensitive  antipathy  of  the  Athenian  public,  shown 
afterwards  fatally  in  the  case  of  SokratSs,  and*  em- 
bittered in  this  instance  by  all  the  artifices  of  poli- 
tical faction,  against  philosophers  whose  opinions 
conflicted  with  the  received  religious  dogmas — that 
Perikl^s  did  not  dare  to  place  Anaxagoras  on  his 
trial .    The  latter  retired  from  Athens,  and  a  sentence 
Pro«ccution  of  banishment  was  passed  against  him  in  his  ab- 
gom  the     sence ' .  But  Perikl^s  himself  defended  Aspasia  before 
asweUas     the  dikastery :  in  fact  the  indictment  was  as  much 
— Anu^    against  him  as  against  her :  one  thing  alleged  against 
Scffrom    ^^^  (^^^  ^'^^  against  Pheidias)  was,  the  reception 
p^^     of  free  women  to  facilitate  the  intrigues  of  Periklfis. 
defends       He  defended  her  successfully  and  procured  a  verdict 
before  the    of  acquittal :  but  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
and^M^s  hls  spccch  was  marked  by  the  strongest  personal 
hor  acquit-  gjjjQtjQjjg  ^nd  cveu  by  tears'.     The  dikasts  were 

accustomed  to  such  appeals  to  their  sympathies, 
sometimes  even  to  extravagant  excess,  from  ordi- 
nary accused  persons.  In  Perikl6s,  however,  so 
manifest  an  outburst  of  emotion  stands  out  as 
something  quite  unparalleled :  for  constant  self- 
mastery  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
his  character^.  And  we  shall  find  him  near  the 
close  of  his  political  life,  when  he  had  become  for 
the  moment  unpopular  with  the  Athenian  people, 
distracted  as  they  were  at  the  moment  with  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  pestilence, — bearing  up 

1  This  seems  the  more  }Nrobable  story :  bat  there  are  differences  of 
statement,  and  uncertainties  upon  many  points:  compare  Plutarch, 
Penklls,  c.  16-82;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  23;  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  12, 13. 
See  also  Schaubach,  Fragment.  Anaxagorae,  p.  47-62. 

»  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c  32.  »  Plutarch,  Perikl^  c.  7, 36-^. 
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against  their  unmerited  anger  not  merely  with  dig- 
nity, but  with  a  pride  of  conscious  innocence  and 
desert  which  rises  almost  into  defiance ;  insomuch 
that  the  rhetor  Dionysius,  who  criticises  the  speech 
of  PeriklSs  as  if  it  were  simply*  the  composition 
of  Thucydidds,  censures  that  historian  for  having 
violated  dramatic  propriety  by  a  display  of  insolence 
where  humility  would  have  been  becoming ^ 

It  appears  also,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  amidst  Prosecution 
very  imperfect  data,  that  the  trial  of  the   great  sculptor 
sculptor  Pheidias,  for  alleged  embezzlement  in  the  Tmbi^e?^' 
contract  for  his  celebrated  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  rtSut^'Sy 
Ath6n6*,  took  place  nearly  at  this  period.     That  t^epouticai 

opponents 

statue  had  been  finished  aod  dedicated  in  the  Par-  of  PerikiSs. 
thenon  in  437  b.c,  since  which  period  Pheidias  had  pecuS^ion 
been  engaged  at  Olympia  in  his  last  and  great  mas-  i^j^ 
terpiece,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  *»^">««^ 
On  his  return  to  Athens  from  the  execution  of  this 
work,  about  433  or  432  b.c,  the  accusation  of  em- 
bezzlement was  instituted  against  him  by  the  poli- 
tical enemies  of  Periklte^.     A  slave  of  Pheidias, 
named  Menon,  planted  himself  as  a  suppliant  at 
the  altar,  professing  to  be  cognizant  of  certain  facts 
which  proved  that  his  master  had  committed  pecu- 
lation.   Motion  was  made  to  receive  his  depositions 
and  to  ensure  to  his  person  the  protection  of  the 
people ;  upon  which  he  revealed  various  statements, 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  60,  61 :  compare  also  his  striking  expressions,  c.  65 ; 
Dionys.  Halikam.  De  Thucydid.  Judic.  c.  44,  p.  924. 

'  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  31.  ^€tbias — ipy^Kafiot  tov  ayaKfutros, 

This  tale,  about  protecting  Pheidias  under  the  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment, was  the  story  most  widely  in  circulation  against  Periklds — 4  X^^' 
pianj  ahia  naamv,  Ifxovan  di  nXticrovs  fjAf/rvpas  (Plutarch,  Perikl^ 
c.  31). 

'  See  the  Dissertation  of  O.  MiiUer  (De  Phidis  Vit&,  c.  17,  p.  35), 
who  lays  out  the  facts  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  giren  them. 
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SO  greatly  impeaching  the  pecuniary  probity  of 
Pheidiad,  that  the  latter  was  put  in  prisoh,  awaiting 
the  day  for  his  trial  before  the  dikastery.  I'he  gold 
employed  and  charged  for  in  the  statue,  however, 
was  all  capable  of  being  taken  off  and  weighed,  so 
as  to  verify  its  accuracy,  which  Perikl^  dared  the 
accusers  to  do.  Besides  the  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment, there  were  other  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered Pheidias  unpopular:  it  had  been  discovered 
that,  in  the  reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
he  had  introduced  the  portraitsof  himself  and  Peri- 
klds  in  conspicuous  positions.  It  seems  that  Pheidias 
died  in  prison  before  the  day  of  trial ;  and  some 
even  said,  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Periklds,  in  order  that  the  suspicions  against 
the  latter,  who  was  the  real  object  of  attack,  might 
be  aggravated.  It  is  said  also  that  Drakontid^s  pro- 
posed and  carried  a  decree  in  the  public  assembly, 
that  Perikl^s  should  be  called  on  to  give  an  account 
of  the  money  which  he  had  expended,  and  that  the 
dikasts,  before  whom  the  account  was  rendered, 
should  give  their  suffrage  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner from  the  altar :  this  latter  provision  was  nlodi- 
fied  by  Agnon,  who,  while  proposing  that  the  dikasts 
should  be  1500  in  number,  retained  the  vote  by 
pebbles  in  the  urn  according  to  ordinary  custom*. 
Probability  If  Perfklfis  was  cvcr  tried  on  such  a  charge,  there 
id4  wu '  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  honourably  acquitted  : 
tti^fOT**"^  for  the  language  of  Thucydidte  respecting  his  pe- 
p^ktion,  cmiiary  probity  is  such  as  could  not  have  been 
**^*»e^  employed  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  a  charge  of 
gmityofit.  peculation  had  been  publicly  pronounced.  But  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  he  ever  was  tried :  indeed 

)  Plutarch,  P«rikllfl,  c.  13*^. 
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another  accusatioD  urged  by  his  enemies,  and  even 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  implies  that  no  trial  took  place :  for  it 
was  alleged  that  PeriklSs,  in  order  to  escape  this 
danger,  **  blew  up  the  Peloponnesian  war,"  and 
involved  his  country  in  such  confusion  and  peril  as 
made  his  own  aid  and  guidance  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  her :  especially,  that  he  passed  the  decree 
against  the  Megarians  by  which  the  war  was  really 
brought  on^  We  know  enough ,^  however,  to  be 
certain  that  such  a  supposition  is  altogether  inad- 
missible.   The  enemies  of  Periklds  were  far  too 

'  Aristophan.  Pac.  587-603:  compare  Acham.  512;  Ephorus,  ap. 
t)iodor.  xii.  38-40 ;  and  the  Scholia  on  the  two  passages  of  Aristo- 
]^tti6s;  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  32. 

Diodonui  (as  well  aa  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  o.  7)  relates  another  tale, 
that  AlkibiadSs  once  approached  Perikl^s  when  he  was  in  evident  low 
spirits  and  embarrassment,  and  asked  him  the  reason:  Perikl^s  told 
1dm  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  for  rendering  his  aoeountl,  and 
that  he  was  considering  how  this  could  be  done :  upon  which  Alki- 
biad^ advised  him  to  consider  rather,  how  he  could  evade  doing  it. 
The  result  of  this  advice  was  that  Perikl^s  plunged  Athens  into  the 
Peloponnesian  vrar :  compare  Aristophan.  Nub.  855,  with  the  Scholia 
— and  Ephorus,  Fragm.  118,  119,  ed.  Marx,  with  the  notes  of  Marx. 

It  is  proibable  enou^  that  Ephorus  copied  the  story  which  ascribes 
^  Pdoponiieai«n  wv  to  the  accusations  against  Pheidias  and  Perikl^» 
from  Aristophanes  or  other  comic  writers  of  the  time.  But  it  deserves 
remark  that  even  Aristophan^  is  not  to  be  considered  as  certifying  it. 
For  if  wo  consult  the  passage  above  referred  to  in  his  oomed^'  Pat,  we 
shall  find  that,  first,  Herm^  teUs  the  story  about  Pheidias,  Periklds, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war;  upon  which  both  Trygeeus,  and  the 
Ohora%  remark  that  thetf  never  heard  a  word  of  it  bef^e  i  that  it  is 
%wte  nmo  to  ^m. 

Tryg.  Txivra  roiwv,  yJk  t6v  *A7rrfXX(»,  *y^  ^rrerr^o'firjv  oifdtpdi, 

Ovy  ^»r  (xirfj  ("Blprfvu)  irpo<rriKoi  ^idlas  fjiaJK6ri. 
Choms.  OW  Ifytryf,  irkijv  yc  vwL 

U  Aristophan^  had  stated  the  story  ever  so  plainly,  his  authority 
could  only  have  been  taken  as  proving  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  talk  of 
the  thne :  but  the  lines  just  cited  make  him  as  much  a  contradicting  as 
an  affirming  vritness. 
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eager,  and  too  expert  in  Athenian  political  warfare, 
to  have  let  him  escape  by  such  a  stratagem.     More- 
over, we  learn  from  the  assurance  of  ThucydidSs 
that  the  war  depended  upon  far  deeper  causes — that 
the  Megarian  decree  was  in  no  way  the  real  cause  of 
it — that  it  was  not  PeriklSs,  but  the  Peloponnesians, 
who  brought  it  on,  by  the  blow  struck  at  Potidaea. 
Reguiiitioii       All  that  we  cau  make  out,  amidst  these  uncerti- 
Lacedsmo-  ficd  allegations,  is,  that  in  the  year  or  two  imme- 
S^binWi-  diately  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Perikl6s 
Po^^    was  hard-pressed   by  the  accusations  of  political 
•"^▼«d       enemies — perhaps  even  in  his  own  person,  butcer- 

when  Peri-  , 

ki^wu  tainly  in  the  persons  of  those  who  were  most  in  his 
edby^  Confidence  and  affection  \  And  it  was  in  this  turn 
£em^  of  his  political  position,  that  the  Lacedsemonians 
ijected.  g^Qt  tQ  Athens  the  above-mentioned  requisition, 
that  the  ancient  Kylonian  sacrilege  might  be  at 
length  cleared  out ;  in  other  words,  that  Periklte 
and  his  family  might  be  banished.  Doubtless  his 
enemies,  as  well  as  the  partisans  of  Lacedeemon  at 
Athens,  would  strenuously  support  this  proposition. 
And  the  party  of  Lacedsemon  at  Athens  was  always 
strong,  even  during  the  middle  of  the  war : — to  act 
as  proxenus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  was  accounted 
an  honour  even  by  the  greatest  Athenian  families'. 

V  It  would  appear  that  not  only  Aspasia  and  Anaxagoras,  but  also 
the  muaician  and  philosopher  Damon,  the  personal  friend  and  instruct- 
or of  Perikl^  must  have  been  banished  at  a  time  when  Perikl^  was 
old — perhaps  somewhere  near  about  this  time.  The  passage  in  Plato, 
AUdbiad^,  i.  c.  30,  p.  118,  proves  that  Damon  was  in  Athens  and 
intimate  with  Perikl^  when  the  latter  was  of  considerable  age — ml 
vvv  thi  TtjX^KovTos  ii>w  AofjMPi  avvtoTUf  aiirov  tovtov  fvtKa. 

Damon  is  said  to  have  been  ostracised — ^perhaps  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  banishment :  for  the  two  are  sometimes  confounded. 

»  See  Thucyd.  v.  43 ;  vi.  89. 
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On  this  occasion,  however,  the  manoeuvre  did  not 
succeed,  nor  did  the  Athenians  listen  to  the  requi- 
sition for  banishing  the  sacrilegious  Alkmsednids. 
On  the  contrary,  they  replied  that  the  Spartans  too  Coimter.ie. 
had  an  account  of  sacrilege  to  clear  off;  for  they  SenTby^diA 
had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Cape  ^s^Ju 
Tsenarus,  in  dragging  from  it  some  helot  suppliants  J^J^j^" 
to  be  put  to  death — ^and  the  sanctuary  of  Ath6n6  twrii^^e. 
Chalkioekus  at  Sparta,  in  blocking  up  and  starving 
to  death  the  guilty  regent  Pausanias.     To  require 
that  Laconia  might  be  cleared  of  these  two  acts  of 
sacrilege — ^was  the  only  answer  which  the  Athe- 
nians made  to  the  demand  sent  for  the  banishment 
of  Periklfis^     Probably  the  actual  effect  of  that 
demand   was,   to  strengthen  him   in   the    public 
esteem* :  very  different  from  the  effect  of  the  same 
manoeuvre  when  practised  before  by  Kleomends 
against  KleisthenSs. 

Other  Spartan  envoys  shortly  afterwards  arrived  ^^'*- 
with  fresh  demands.    The  Athenians  were  now  re-  sent  firom 
quired — 1.  To  withdraw  their  troops  from  Potidsea.  Atheii»--to 
2.  To  replace  iEgina  in  its  autonomy.    3.  To  repeal  the  troopg 
the  decree  of  exclusion  against  the  M egarians.  Se^J^?*' 

,   It  was  upon  the  latter  that  the  greatest  stress  was  ^^^  ^^ 
laid  ;  an  intimation  being  held  out  that  war  might  —to  re- 
be  avoided  if  such  repeal  were  granted.     We  see  Meganans 
plainly  from  this  proceeding  that  the  Lacedaemo-  Sirf^w^ 
nians   acted   in   concert  with   the   anti-Perikl6an 
leaders  at  Athens.    To  Sparta  and  her  confederacy 
the  decree  against  the  Megarians  was  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  rescue  of  the  Corinthian  troops 
now  blocked  up  in  Potidaea :   but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  party  opposed  to  Perikl^  would  have 

'  Thucyd.  i.  128, 136, 139.  «  Plutarch,  Perikl.  c.  33. 
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mnch  better  chance  of  getting  a  vote  of  the  assem* 
bly  against  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Megarians : 
and  this  advantage,  if  gained,  would  serve  to  en- 
feeble his  influence  generally.  No  concession  was 
obtained  however  on  either  of  the  three  points: 
even  in  respect  to  Megara,  the  decree  of  exclusion 
was  vindicated  and  upheld  against  all  the  force  of 
opposition.  At  length  the  Lacedaemonians — ^wbo 
had  already  resolved  upon  war  and  had  sent  these 
envoys  in  mere  compliance  with  the  exigencies  of 
ordinary  practice,  not  with  any  idea  of  bringing 
about  an  accommodation — sent  a  third  batch  of 
envoys  with  a  proposition  which  at  least  had  the 
merit  of  disclosing  their  real  purpose  without  dis- 
guise. Rhamphias  and  two  other  Spartans  aq- 
nounced  to  the  Athenians  the  simple  injunctioa: 
*'  The  Lacedaemonians  wish  the  peace  to  stand  -, 
and  it  may  stand,  if  you  will  leave  the  Greeks  auto- 
nomous." Upon  this  demand,  so  very  different 
from  the  preceding,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  hold 
a  fresh  assembly  on  the  subject  of  war  or  peace, 
to  open  the  whole  question  anew  for  discussion, 
and  to  determine  once  for  all  on  a  peremptory 
answer  ^ 

The  last  demands  presented  on  the  part  of  Sparta, 
which  went  to  nothing  less  than  the  entire  extinc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  empire — combined  with  the 
character,  alike  wavering  and  insincere,  of  the  de- 
mands previously  made,  and  with  the  knowledge 

*  Thucyd.  i.  139.  It  rather  appears,  from  the  words  of  Thucydid^s, 
that  these  various  demands  of  the  Lacediemoxiiaiis  were  made  hy  one 
embassy,  joined  by  new  members  arriving  with  fresh  instructions,  but 
remaining  during  a  month  or  six  weeks  between  January  and  March 
431  B.C.  installed  in  the  house  of  the  prozenns  of  Sparta  at  Athens : 
compare  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  v.  4,  22. 
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that  the  Spartan  confederacy  had  pronounced  per-  Rmi  md 
emptorily  in  favour  of  war — seemed  likely  to  pro*  reqmation 
duce  unanimity  at  Athens,  and  to  bring  together  flpJSu? 
this  important  assembly  under  the  universal  con-  J^dt*^^ 
viction  that  war  was  inevitable.    Such  however  was  ^thcns  on 

the  whole 

not  the  fact.     The  reluctance  to  go  to  war  was  rai^ectof 
sincere  amidst  the  large  majority  of  the  assembly ;  peace, 
while  among  a  considerable  portion  of  them  it  was 
so  preponderant,  that  they  even  now  reverted  to 
the  opening  which  the  Lacedeemonians  had  before  Great  dif- 
held  out  about  the  anti-Megarian  decree,  as  if  that  opinion  in 
were  the  chief  cause  of  war.    There  was  much  dif*  *J^mS^— 
ference  of  opinion  among  the  speakers,  several  of  j^^* 
whom  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  this  decree,  treat-  Penkias. 
ing  it  as  a  matter  (9X  too  insignificant  to  go  to  war 
about,  and  denouncing  the  obstinacy  of  Periklte 
for  refusing  to  concede  such  a  trifle  ^    Against  this 
opinion  Perikl^  entered  his  protest,  in  an  harangue 
decisive  and  encouraging,  which  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
likamassus  ranks  among  the  best  speeches  in  Thu- 
cydid^s :  the  latter  historian  may  probably  himself 
have  heard  the  original  speech. 

''  I  continue,  Athenians,  to  adhere  to  the  same  Perikite 
cofivictioUi  that  we  must  not  yield  to  the  Pelopon-  ^^^the  ^ 
nesians — though  I  know  that  men  are  in  one  mood,  ^ou^jidSu 
when  they  sanction  the  resolution  to  go  to  war,  and 
in  another,  when   actually  in  the   contest — their 
judgements  then  depending  upon  the  turn  of  events. 
I  have  only  to  repeat  now  what  I  have  said  on 
former  occasions — and  I  adjure  you  who  follow  my 
views  to  adhere  to  what  we  jointly  resolve,  though 
the  result  should  be  partially  unfavourable ;  or  else, 
not  to  take  credit  for  wisdom  in  the  event  of  suc- 

>  Thucyd.  i.  139;  Plutarch,  Penkldt,  c.  31. 
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cess^  For  it  is  very  possible  that  the  contingen- 
cies of  events  may  depart  more  from  all  reasonable 
track  than  the  counsels  of  man :  such  are  the  un- 
expected turns  which  we  familiarly  impute  to  For- 
tune. The  Lacedaemonians  have  before  now  mani- 
fested their  hostile  aims  against  us,  but  on  this  last 
occasion  more  than  ever.  While  the  truce  pre- 
scribes that  we  are  to  give  and  receive  amicable 
satisfaction  for  our  differences,  and  each  to  retain 
what  we  possess — ^they  not  only  have  not  asked 
for  such  satisfaction,  but  repudiate  it  when  ten- 
dered :  they  choose  to  settle  complaints  by  war 
and  not  by  discussion :  they  have  got  beyond  the 
tone  of  complaint,  and  are  here  already  with  that  of 
command.  For  they  enjoin  us  to  withdraw  from 
Potidsea,  to  leave  iEgina  free,  and  to  rescind  the 
decree  against  the  Megarians :  nay,  these  last  envoys 
are  even  come  to  proclaim  to  us,  that  we  must  leave 
all  the  Greeks  free.  Now  let  none  of  you  believe, 
that  we  shall  be  going  to  war  about  a  trifle,  if  we 
refuse  to  rescind  the  Megarian  decree — which  they 
chiefly  put  forward,  as  if  its  repeal  would  avert  the 
war — let  none  of  you  take  blame  to  yourselves  as 
if  we  had  gone  to  war  about  a  small  matter.  For 
this  small  matter  contains  in  itself  the  whole  test 
and  trial  of  your  mettle :  if  ye  yield  it,  ye  will  pre- 

'  Thucyd.  i.  140.  MexfTcu  yap  riig  (vfKl>opa£  rw  wpayfiarttw  ovx 
Ijaaov  dfioBas  x<ii*PV^^  ^  i^^^  ^^^  diavoUis  tov  avQpwroV  bi6n€p  ical  n^v 
Tvxfiv  So-a  hv  iraph  \6yov  (vi^it  (l&B(ifi€P  {uruiaBcu,  I  could  have  wiihed 
in  the  translation  to  preserve  the  play  upon  the  words  dftaBms  x«»f>$<rat 
which  ThucydidSs  introduces  into  this  sentence,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  agreeable  to  his  taste.  'AfiaBm  when  referred  to  (vfixftophs  is  used 
in  a  passive  sense  by  no  means  common — "  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
be  learned,  departing  from  all  reasonable  calculation."  'AfiaB&s  when 
referred  to  buofoias  bears  its  usual  meaning — "ignorant,  deficient  in 
learning  or  in  reason." 
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sently  have  some  other  greater  exaction  put  upon 

you,  like  men  who  have  already  truckled  on  one 

point  from  fear :  whereas  if  ye  hold  out  stoutly,  ye 

will  make  it  clear  to  them  that  they  must  deal  with 

you  more  upon  a  footing  of  equality^" 

Perikl^s  then  examined  the  relative  strength  of  Hj*,"^^ 

of  tue  corn- 
parties  and  the  chances  of  war.     The  Peloponne-  parative 

sians  were  a  self-working  population,  with  few  slaves,  probable 
and  without  wealth,  either  private  or  public :  they  ^^^ 
had  no  means  of  carrying  on  distant  or  long- con-  Jj/^^f  ^ 
tinned  war :  they  were  ready  to  expose  their  persons, 
but  not  at  all  ready  to  contribute  from  their  very 
narrow  means ^:  in  a  border- war,  or  a  single  land- 
battle,  they  were  invincible,  but  for  systematic 
warfare  against  a  power  like  Athens,  they  had 
neither  competent  headship,  nor  habits  of  concert 
and  punctuality,  nor  money  to  profit  b,y  opportuni- 
ties, always  rare  and  accidental,  for  successful 
attack.  They  might  perhaps  establish  a  fortified 
post  in  Attica,  but  it  would  do  little  serious  mis- 
chief; while  at  sea,  their  inferiority  and  helplessness 
would  be  complete,  and  the  irresistible  Athenian 
navy  would  take  care  to  keep  it  so.  Nor  would 
they  be  able  to  reckon  on  tempting  away  the  able 
foreign  seamen  from  Athenian  ships  by  means  of 
funds  borrowed  from  Olympia  or  Delphi^.     For 

»  Tbucyd.  i.  140. 

'  Thucyd,  i.  141.  avrovpyoi  t€  ydp  clai  HtXonovyria'ioi,  Ka\  ofhe  lilif 
oCrt  €P  Koivf  xprnutra  iaruf  avrois'  threira  xpovlfov  noki^tMV  kcli  biavovriuiif 
Swfipoi,  dih  t6  ppax^»9  avTol  in  aKkriKiuvs  xmh  ir€vtas  inKfitpny, 

'  Thucyd.  i.  143.  cTrc  Koi  KivfjO'cufTes  tS>v  *0\vfinla<rw  fj  AcX^tf 
Xpfipornv  luaB^  fidCoyt  ntip^vro  ^fuav  vnoka^ilv  roxfs  (ivovs  ray  vav 
T&v,  fifj  Hirr^v  yAv  fiii&v  avrmoKnu,  ^(rjSavrtfv  avrmv  re  kcli  rav  fifroUav, 
dtuf6v  &y  ^W  tnhf  d^  rt^dr  re  vnapxti,  Koi,  6ir€p  KparitrroVf  Kv^tpvfirag  f;(o- 

vol/vi.  l 
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besides  that  the  mariners  of  the  dependent  islands 
would  find  themselves  losers  even  by  accepting  a 
higher  pay,  with  the  certainty  of  Athenian  ven- 
geance afterwards — Athens  herself  would  suffice  to 
man  her  fleet  in  case  of  need,  with  her  own  citizens 
and  metics :  she  had  within  her  own  walls  steers- 
men and  mariners  better,  as  well  as  more  numerous^ 
than  all  Greece  besides.  There  was  but  one  side 
on  which  Athens  was  vulnerable :  Attica  unfortu- 
nately was  not  an  island — it  was  exposed  to  invasion 
and  ravage.  To  this  the  Athenians  must  submit, 
without  committing  the  imprudence  of  engaging  a 
land  battle  to  avert  it  r  they  bad  abundant  lands 
out  of  Attica,  insular  as  well  as  continental,  to  sup- 
ply their  wants,  and  they  could  in  their  turn,  by 
means  of  their  navy,  ravage  the  Peloponnesian  ter- 
ritories, whose  inhabitants  had  no  subsidiary  lands 
to  recur  to^ 

"Mourn  not  for  the  loss  of  land  and  hoiu^es 
(continued  the  orator) :  reserve  your  mourning  for 
men :  houses  and  land  acquire  not  men,  but  men 
acquire  them*.  Nay,  if  I  thought  I  could  prevail 
upon  you,  I  would  exhort  you  to  march  out  and 
ravage  them  yourselves,  and  thus  show  to  the 
Peloponnesians  that  for  them  at  least  ye  will  not 

fjLtv  nokiras  Kal  r^v  SKKffv  V7njp€(riav  irXuovs  nai  ofuipovs  ^  irBo'a  ij  SKktf 
'EWds. 

This  is  in  reply  to  those  hopes  which  we  know  to  have  been  ooneeiyed 
by  the  Peloponnesian  leaders,  and  upon  which  the  Corinthian  speaker 
in  the  Peloponnesian  congress  had  dwelt  (i.  121).  Doubtless  Perikl^ 
would  be  informed  of  the  tenor  of  all  these  pubUe  demonstrationB  aft 
Sparta. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  141,  142,  143. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  143.  rrfv  re  ok6<l)vpa-uf  fjJj  oucUiP  km  ytji  iroteltrBat,  aXkA 
tS>v  (ra>/uiTCi»^*  ov  yap  rddc  rovs  avdpas,  dXX'  o2  3ydp€s  ravra  icrvyroi. 
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truckle.  And  I  could  exhibit  many  farther  grounds 
for  confidently  anticipating  success,  if  ye  will  only 
be  willing  not  to  aim  at  increased  dominion  when 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  not  to  take  upon 
yourselves  new  self-imposed  risks ;  for  I  have  ever 
been  mme  afraid  of  our  own  blunders  than  of  the 
plans  of  our  enemy^  But  these  are  matters  for 
future  discussion,  when  we  come  to  actual  opera- 
tions :  for  the  present,  let  us  dismiss  these  envoys 
with  the  answer : — ^That  we  will  permit  the  Mega- 
rians  to  use  our  markets  and  harbours,  if  the  Lace- 
diemonians  on  their  side  will  discontinue  their 
(xendlasy  or)  summary  expulsions  of  ourselves  and 
our  allies  from  their  own  territory — for  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  truce  to  prevent  either  one  or  the  other : 
That  we  will  leave  the  Grecian  cities  autonomous, 
if  we  had  them  as  autonomous  at  the  time  when 
the  truce  was  made, — and  as  soon  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians  shall  grant  to  their  allied  cities  autonomy 
such  as  each  of  them  shall  freely  choose,  not  such  as 
is  convenient  to  Sparta  t  That  while  we  are  ready  to 
give  satisfaction  according  to  the  truce,  we  will  not 
begin  war,  but  will  repel  those  who  do  begin  it. 
Such  is  the  reply  at  once  just  and  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  this  city.  We  ought  to  make  up  our 
minds  that  war  is  inevitable :  the  more  cheerfully 
we  accept  it,  the  less  vehement  shall  we  find  our 
enemies  in  their  attack :  and  where  the  danger  is 
greatest,  there  also  is  the  final  honour  greatest, 
both  for  a  state  and  for  a  private  citizen.   Assuredly 

1  ThiMjrd.  i.  144.  woXXh  hi  mi)  SKka  Ij^w  /t  Air/da  rod  n€pU<r((rB€u, 
4*  iO£kifT9  dfix^  ^  M  ^titraodtu  Afia  itfiXtfAothfrtt,  xal  lupdvpovg  avB<u* 
pirov9  ftif  wpwniBtvBair  fASXXop  yhp  w9if>6^rjfMai  rht  oUtloi  im&v  Aftap' 
rias  fj  T^s  rw  hfovriav  buofoias* 

La 
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our  fathers,  when  they  bore  up  against  the  Persians 
— having  no  such  means  as  we  possess  to  start  from, 
and  even  compelled  to  abandon  all  that  they  did 
possess — ^both  repelled  the  invader  and  brought  mat- 
ters forward  to  our  actual  pitch,  more  by  advised 
operation  than  by  good  fortune,  and  by  a  daring 
courage  greater  than  their  real  power.  We  ought 
not  to  fall  short  of  them :  we  must  keep  off  our 
enemies  in  every  way,  and  leave  an  unimpaired 
power  to  our  successors*." 
The  Msem-  Thcsc  animating  encouragements  of  Periklfis  car- 
the  rccom-   ricd  with  them  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  so  that 

mendation  i     ^        t  i  i 

of  Perikies    auswer  was  made  to  the  envoys,  such  as  he  recom- 
detemked  mended,  on  each  of  the  particular  points  in  debate. 
to^spiurtiu     ^^  ^^®  announced  to  them,  moreover,  on  the  gene- 
ral question  of  peace  or  war,  that  the  Athenians 
were  prepared  to  discuss  all  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  them,  pursuant  to  the  truce,  by  equal 
and  amicable  arbitration — but  that  they  would  do 
nothing  under  authoritative  demand*.     With  this 
answer  the  envoys  returned  to  Sparta,  and  an  end 
was  put  to  negotiation. 
;j^«w8  of         It  seems  evident,  from  the  account  of  Thucydidds, 
respecting    that  the  Athenian  public  was  not  brought  to  this 
groondB,      rcsolutiou  without  much  reluctance,  and  great  fear 
a^d  prol      ^f  the  consequences,  especially  destruction  of  pro- 
tw^i^^  P^^'^^y  ^^  Attica ;  and  that  a  considerable  minority 
»o^  *wk    *^^^  opposition  on  the  Megarian  decree — the  ground 
in  war.        skilfully  laid  by  Sparta  for  breaking  the  unanimity 

>  Thucyd.  i.  143,  144. 

^  Thucyd.  i.  145.  Ka\  rois  AoKtbaifAoviois  dn€Kpu>apro  r$  iKtunv  yyJ^fijf, 
Koff  €Ka<TTd  T€  m  *<t>paa'€,  Ka\  t6  (pfinap  oldiv  icfXcvcS/icyoi  voi^crciy,  diicg 
dc  Karh  T^g  (ptfOriKas  iroifioi  tJvai  buiKv€<r$ai  n€p\  ruw  €yKhift6rm¥  inX 
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of  her  enemy,  and  strengthening  the  party  opposed 
to  PeriklSs.  But  we  may  also  deqidedly  infer  from 
the  same  historian — especially  from  the  proceedings 
of  Corinth  and  Sparta  as  he  sets  them  forth — that 
Athens  could  not  have  avoided  the  war  without 
such  an  abnegation  both  of  dignity  and  power  as 
no  nation  under  any  government  will  ever  submit 
to,  and  as  would  have  even  left  her  without  decent 
security  for  her  individual  rights.  To  accept  the 
war  tendered  to  her  was  a  matter  not  merely  of 
prudence  but  of  necessity :  the  tone  of  exaction 
assumed  by  the  Spartan  envoys  would  have  ren-  ^ 
dered  concession  a  mere  evidence  of  weakness  and 
fear.  As  the  account  of  Thucydidfis  bears  out  the 
judgement  of  Periklds  on  this  important  point ^  so 
it  also  shows  us  that  Athens  was  not  less  in  the 
right  upon  the  received  principles  of  international 
dealing.  It  was  not  Athens,  (as  the  Spartans^  them- 
selves afterwards  came  to  feel,)  but  her  enemies, 
who  broke  the  provisions  of  the  truce,  by  encou- 
raging the  revolt  of  Potidsea,  and  by  promising  in- 
vasion of  Attica :  it  was  not  Athens,  but  her  ene- 
mies, who  after  thus  breaking  the  truce,  made  a 

^  In  spite  of  the  conttaiy  view  taken  by  Plutarch,  Perikl^>  c.  31 : 
and  in  his  comparison  of  Perikl.  and  Fab.  Max.  c.  3. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  21.  Ol  fitp  o^  AaKtdaifA6vtoi  roa'avra  dirov,  vofu(ovT€s 
ro^  *ABif9aiavs  ip  rf  wpiv  XP^^V  tnroMtv  tirtOvfju'iv,  tr^mv  hi  ipovrunH 
fUp»p  KaXv€<r$ai,  Mofji*vffs  dc  flpfimjs  dafifiws  bi^cBai  re  Koi  rovs  Svdpas 

See  also  an  important  passage  (vii.  18)  about  the  feelings  of  the  Spar- 
tans. The  Spartans  thought,  says  Thucydid^,  cV  r^  irpcript^  iroktfKf 
(the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  <rffimf>ov  t6  napa»6fiijfia  fiak' 
Xoy  ywadaif  &n  H  h  nXaraiov  ^6ow  Oi/jSatoi  cV  a-irovdaU,  Kal  tlprffU- 
vov  iv  Ttuf  irp6rtpo¥  (wBriKais  ihrka  fi^  €7n<lHp€iv  fjp  hUas  Biktixn  bid6tfaiy 
alrol  oifx  vrniKovov  €s  ^Ikos  wpoKoKavfUPmp  tSv  *A^vac<ov*  Ka\  d(^  roOro 
clmdrtif  hvfnvxfiP  r€  ip6fuCotf,  &c. 
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String  of  exorbitant  demands,  in  order  to  get  up  as 
good  a  case  as  possible  for  war^  The  case  made 
out  by  Periklds,  justifying  the  war  on  grounds  both 
of  right  and  prudence,  is  in  all  its  main  points  borne 
out  by  the  impartial  voice  of  Thuoydid^s.  And 
though  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  ambition  of 
Athens  had  been  great,  and  the  increase  of  her 
power  marvellous,  during  the  thirty-five  years  be- 
tween the  repulse  of  Xerxes  and  the  Thirty  years' 
truce — ^it  is  not  less  true  that  by  that  truce  she  lost 
very  largely,  and  that  she  acquired  nothing  to  com- 
pensate such  loss  during  the  fourteen  years  between 
the  truce  and  the  Korkyraean  alliance.  The  policy 
of  Periklds  had  not  been  one  of  foreign  aggrandise- 
ment, or  of  increasing  vexation  and  encroachment 
towards  other  Grecian  powers.  Even  the  Korky- 
raean alliance  was  noway  courted  by  him,  and  was  in 
truth  accepted  with  paramount  regard  to  the  obli- 
gations of  the  existing  truce ;  while  the  circum- 
stances, out  of  which  that  alliance  grew,  testify  a 
more  forward  ambition  on  the  part  of  Corinth  than 
on  that  of  Athens,  to  appropriate  to  herself  the  Kor- 
kyraean naval  force.  It  is  common  to  ascribe  the 
Peloponnesian  war  to  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but 
this  is  a  partial  view  of  the  case.  The  aggressive 
sentiment,  partly  fear,  partly  hatred,  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  not  ignorant  that 
Athens  desired  the  continuance  of  peace,  but  were 
resolved  not  to  let  her  stand  as  she  was  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  It  was  their  purpose 
to  attack  her  and  break  down  her  empire,  as  danger- 
ous, wrongful,  and  anti-Hellenic.    The  war  was  thus 

'  Thucyd.  i.  126.  Siras  a^ia-iv  ^ri  fMeyiani  wpA(^aa'iM  €Uf  tqv  voXcfM«r, 
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partly  a  contest  of  principle,  involving  the  popular 
prodamation  of  the  right  of  every  Grecian  state  to 
autonomy^  against  Athens:  partly  a  contest  of 
power,  wherein  Spartan  and  Corinthian  ambition 
was  not  less  conspicuous,  and  far  more  aggressive 
in  the  beginning  than  Athenian. 

Conformably  to  what  is  here  said,  the  first  blow  Equivocal 
of  the  war  was  struck,  not  by  Athens,  but  against  ^noTyet 
her.    After  the  decisive  answer  given  to  the  Spar-  ?!^bi^ 
tan  envoys,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  previous  J^^^ 
proceedings,  and  the  preparations  actually  going  but  by  her 
on,   among  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy — the 
truce  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  still  in  force,  though 
there  was  no  formal  proclamation  of  rupture.    A 
few  weeks  passed  in  restricted   and  mistrustful 
intercourse^;  though  individuals  who  passed  the 
borders  did  not  yet  think  it  necessary  to  take  a 
herald  with  them,  as  in  time  of  actual  war.    Had 
the  excess  of  ambition  been  on  the  side  of  Athens 
compared  with  her  enemies,  this  was  the  time  for 
her  to  strike  the  first  blow,  carrying  with  it  of 
course  great   probability  of  success,  before  their 
preparations  were  completed*    But  she  remained 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  truce,  and  the  dis- 
astrous series  of  mutual  aggressions,  destined  to 
tear  in  pieces  the  entrails  of  Hellas,  was  opened 
by  her  enemy  and  her  neighbour. 

The  little  town  of  Plataea,  still  hallowed  by  the  Open  vioia- 
memorable  victory  over  the  Persians  as  well  as  by  trace  by 
the  tutelary  consecration  received  from  Pausanias,  bans— Oiey 
was  the  scene  of  this  unforeseen  enterprise.     It  p^^i^ 

»  Thacyd.  i.  146.  wrtfoywvro  y  6fL»s  hf  airrw  Koi  trap  ShXrikow  **^®  °*^^** 
i<f>otrwf,  dKrfpvKT9t  fUp,  dtnnr6nTi»s  ft*  06'  aifov^v  yhp  $vyxya-is  to.  yty- 
¥6fKPa  fjp,  Koi  np6<f>€uns  rov  voKtfuip, 
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stood  in  Boeotia,  immediately  north  of  Kithaerdn ; 
with  the  borders  of  Attica  on  one  side^  and  the 
Theban  territory  (from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  As6pus)  on  the  other :  the  distance  be- 
tween Plataea  and  Thebes  being  about  seventy 
stadia,  or  a  little  more  tban  eight  miles.  Though 
Boeotian  by  descent,  the  Plataeans  were  completely 
separated  from  the  Boeotian  leaguCi  and  in  hearty 
alliance  (as  well  as  qualified  communion  of  civil 
rights)  with  the  Athenians,  who  had  protected  them 
against  the  bitter  enmity  of  Thebes,  for  a  period 
of  now  nearly  three  generations.  But  in  spite  of 
this  long  prescription,  the  Thebans,  as  chiefs  of  the 
Boeotian  league,  still  felt  themselves  wronged  by 
the  separation  of  Plataea :  and  an  oligarchical  fac- 
tion of  wealthy  Plataeans  espoused  their  caused 
with  a  view  of  subverting  the  democratical  govern* 
ment  of  the  town — of  destroying  its  leaders,  their 
political  rivals — and  of  establishing  an  oligarchy 
with  themselves  as  the  chiefs.  Naukleid^s,  and 
others  of  this  faction,  entered  into  a  secret  con- 
spiracy with  Eurymachus  and  the  oligarchy  of 
Thebes.  To  both  it  appeared  a  tempting  prize,  since 
war  was  close  at  hand,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
ambiguous  interval,  before  watches  had  been  placed 
and  the  precautions  of  a  state  of  war  commenced, 
and  to  surprise  the  town  of  Plataea  in  the  night : 
moreover  a  period  of  religious  festival  was  chosen, 
in  order  that  the  population  might  be  most  com- 
pletely off  their  guard'.     Accordingly  on  a  rainy 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  2.  pov\6fi€Voi  Iblas  tvtKa  bwdfjuas  avdpas  rt  rciv  iroXt- 
Ttfp  Tov£  <r<f)i(rLP  vntvavrlovs  ^laffiBiipaif  Koi  r^  ir6Kiv  rott  OfiP<doit 
npocnroiija'ai :  also  iii.  65,  Aydpts  oi  vpmroi  kcu  xp'lf^'tf^  koI  ycyet,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  66. 
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night  towards  the  close  of  March  431  b.c.S  a  body  B.0.431. 
of  rather  more  than  300  Theban  hopUtes,  com-  ^ 
manded  by  two  of  the  Boedtarchs,  Pythangelus  and 
Diemporus,  and  including  Eurymachus  in  the  ranks, 
presented  themselves  at  the  gate  of  Plataea  during 
the  first  sleep  of  the  citizens.  Naukleidds  and  his 
partisans  opened  the  gate  and  conducted  them  to 
the  agora,  which  they  reached  and  occupied  in  mili- 
tary order  without  the  least  resistance.  The  best 
part  of  the  Theban  military  force  was  intended  to 
arrive  at  Plataea  by  break  of  day,  in  order  to  sup- 
port them'. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  2.  ifia  ^pt  apxofiano — seems  to  indicate  a  period 
rather  before  than  after  the  first  of  April :  we  may  consider  the  bisec- 
tion d  the  Thucydidean  year  into  6€pos  and  x^ifi<ov  as  marked  by  the 
equinoxes.  His  summer  and  winter  are  each  a  half  of  the  year  (Thucyd. 
▼.  20),  though  Poppo  erroneously  treats  the  Thucydidean  winter  as  only 
four  months  (Poppo,  Proleg.  i.  c.  v.  p.  72,  and  ad  Thucyd.  ii.  2 :  see 
F.'W.  imrich>  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des  ThukydidSs,  p.  32,  ^am- 
burg,  1846). 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  2-5.   ^c/ttyoi  bi  is  r^v  dyophv  rb.  6n\a Koi 

a9nv€p  6  Kxipv^,  tlris  /Soi/Xf  roi  Korh  rh  warpia  r»v  nayr^v  BomtSp  (vfi" 
ftaxfiv,  riOttrBai  nap*  avrovs  rh  Sir\a, 

Dr.  Arnold  has  a  note  upon  this  passage,  explaining  Tl$€<r$at  or  ^eV- 
6m  ra  &rr\a  to  mean,  **  piling  the  arms,"  or  getting  rid  of  their  spears 
and  shields  by  piling  them  all  in  one  or  more  heaps.  He  says — "  The 
Thebans,  ther^ore,  as  usual  on  a  halt,  proceeded  to  pile  their  arms, 
and  by  inviting  the  Plataeans  to  come  and  pile  theirs  with  them,  they 
meant  that  they  should  come  in  arms  from  their  several  houses  to  join 
them,  and  thus  naturally  pile  their  spears  and  shields  with  those  of 
their  friends,  to  be  taken  up  together  with  theirs,  whenever  there  should 
be  occasion  either  to  march  or  to  fight."  The  same  explanation  of  the 
phrase  had  before  been  given  by  Wesseling  and  Larcher,  ad  Herodot. 
ix.  52 ;  though  Bahr  on  the  passage  is  more  satisfactory. 

Both  Poppo  and  Goller  also  sanction  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation  :  yet 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  unsuitable  to  the  passage  before  us,  as  well 
as  to  several  other  passages  in  which  TiOtcOai  ra  ^\a  occurs :  there  may  * 

be  other  passages  in  which  it  will  suit,  but  as  a  general  explanation  it  ap- 
pears to  me  inadmissible.  In  most  cases  the  words  mean  "  armati  con- 
sistere^^ — to  ground  arms — to  maintain  rank,  resting  the  spear  and  shield 
(see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  12)  upon  the  ground.  In  the  incident  now 
before  us,  the  Theban  hoplites  enter  Plattea,  a  strange  town,  with  the 
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Naukleid^s  and  his  friends,  following  the  instincts 
of  political  antipathy,  were  eager  to  conduct  the 
Thebans  to  the  houses  of  their  opponents  the  demo- 
cratical  leaders,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be 
seized  or  despatched.  But  to  this  the  Thebans 
would  not  consent.  Believing  themselves  now  mas- 
ters of  the  town,  and  certain  of  a  large  reinforce- 
ment at  daylight,  they  thought  they  could  overawe 
the  citizens  into  an  apparently  willing  acquiescence 
in  their  terms,  without  any  actual  violence :  they 
wished  moreover  rather  to  soften  and  justify,  than 
to  aggravate,  the  gross  public  wrong  already  com- 
mitted. Accordingly  their  herald  was  directed  to 
invite  by  public  proclamation  all  Platseans  who 
were  willing  to  return  to  their  ancient  sympathies 
of  race  and  to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  that  they 
should  come  forth  and  take  station  as  brethren  in 

population  decidedly  hostile  and  likely  to  be  provoked  more  than  ever  hy 
thia  aurpriae ;  add  to  which,  that  it  is  pitch  dark  and  a  rainy  night.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  first  thing  which  they  do  will  be  to  pile  their  anna?  The 
darlmess  alone  would  render  it  a  alow  and  nncortain  operation  to  re- 
sume the  arms :  ao  that  when  the  Platttana  attadied  them,  aa  they  did 
qoite  suddenly  and  nnezpeetedly,  and  while  it  waa  yet  dark,  the  T^ 
baas  would  hare  been  (upon  I>r.  Amold'a  auppoaition)  altogether  de- 
feneeleaa  and  nnartned  (seeii.  3.  1^po<rc^aX<Sv  r«  tdSits  (ol  Ukmratfjt) 
Ka\  cff  x<<por  fi^trop  xarii  ra;(Of)— which  certainly  they  were  not.  Dr. 
Amold'a  explanation  may  auit  the  caae  of  the  aoldier  in  camp,  but 
certainly  not  that  of  the  soldier  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  or  under  eir* 
cumstancea  of  danger :  the  difference  of  the  two  will  be  fb«nd  iDus- 
tnited  in  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  ii.  4,  6,  6. 

Nor  do  the  passages  referred  to  l^  Dr.  Arnold  himself  bear  out  his 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  ri$t(rSiu  r&  StrXa,  That  interpretation  ia 
moreover  not  conveniently  applicable  Mther  to  Thucyd.  viL  3,  or  riii.  25 
-decidedly  inapplicable  to  iv.  68  {Bif<r6fttPop  rik  Sirka),  in  the  descrip- 
tion  <^  the  night  attack  on  Megara,  very  analogous  to  this  upon  Pkttta 
— and  not  leas  decidedly  inapplicable  to  two  pasaagea  of  Xanophoa'a 
Anabasis,  i.  5,  14 ;  iv.  3,  7. 

Schneider,  in  the  Lexioon  appended  to  his  addition  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  has  a  long  but  not  very  distinct  article  upon  Wtfr^Au  rk 
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the  armed  ranks  of  the  Thebans.  And  the  Pla- 
tasans,  suddenly  roused  from  sleep  by  the  astound* 
ing  news  that  their  great  enemy  was  master  of  the 
town^  supposed  amidst  the  darkness  that  the  num- 
ber of  assailants  was  far  greater  than  the  reality :  so 
that  in  spite  of  their  strong  attachment  to  Athens, 
they  thought  their  case  hopeless,  and  began  to  open 
negotiations.  But  as  they  soon  found  out,  in  spite 
of  the  darkness,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  that 
the  real  numbers  of  the  Thebans  were  not  greater 
than  oould  be  dealt  with — they  speedily  took  cou- 
rage and  determined  to  attack  them;  establish- 
ing oommunication  with  each  other  by  breaking 
through  the  walls  of  their  private  houses,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  detected  in  moving  about  in 
the  streets  or  ways^ — and  forming  barricades  with 
waggons  across  such  of  these  ways  as  were  suit- 
able. A  little  before  daybreak,  when  their  prepa- 
rations were  fully  completed,  they  sallied  forth  from 

^  Thncyd.  ii.  3.  cdc^xci  o^v  inix^ipfrria  diKUi  koI  {yviXeyovro  diopvfr- 
axnms  tovs  K0iv€fvs  roixovt  ffop*  oXX^Xovr,  Sno^s  /i^  diA  r&v  6^v  <f>aP€po\ 

arrl  'nixovt  §,  Mol  rSKKa  i^ripTvov,  &c. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  iUustrate  this  by  a  short  extract  from  the 
letter  of  M.  Marrast,  mayor  of  Paris,  to  the  Natiomil  Assembly*  written 
dwrin^  the  formidable  insuireotion  of  June  25,  1848,  in  that  eity,  and 
descrilnng  the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents :  "  Dans  la  plupart  des 
rues  longues,  ^troites,  et  couvertes  de  barricades  qui  Tont  de  THotel 
d«  ViOe  k  la  Rue  St.  Antoine,  la  garde  nationale  mobik,  et  la  troupe 
de  ligne,  ont  dd  faire  le  si^  de  chaque  maison ;  et  ce  qui  rendait 
Tceuvre  plus  p^rillense,  c'est  que  les  insurg^  avaient  ^tabli,  de  chaque 
maison  k  chaque  maison,  des  communications  int^rteures  qui  reliaient 
les  nwiaons  entre  ellM,  en  soite  qu'ils  pouTaient  se  rendre,  comme  par 
une  all^  couverte,  d'un  point  ^ign^  jusqu'au  centre  d'une  suite  de 
barricades  qui  les  prot^geaient."  (Lettre  public  dans  le  Journal,  le 
National  June  86, 1848.) 

A,  similar  establishment  of  internal  communication  between  adjoining 
houses  in  the  street,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  features  of  the 
heroic  deibiee  of  Saragoisa  against  the  French,  in  the  peninsular  war* 
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their  houses  to  the  attack,  and  immediately  came 
to  close  quarters  with  the  Thebans.  The  latter, 
still  fancying  themselves  masters  of  the  town  and 
relying  upon  a  satisfactory  close  to  the  discussions 
when  daylight  should  arrive,  now  found  themselves 
surprised  in  their  turn,  aiid  under  great  disadvan- 
tages: for  they  had  been  out  all  night  under  a 
heavy  rain — they  were  in  a  town  which  they  did 
not  know,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  muddy  ways, 
such  as  they  would  have  had  difficulty  in  tracking 
out  even  by  daylight.  Nevertheless,  on  finding 
themselves  suddenly  assailed,  they  got  as  well  as 
they  could  into  close  order,  and  repelled  the  Pla- 
taeans  two  or  three  times.  But  the  attack  was 
repeated  with  loud  shouts,  while  the  women  also 
screamed,  howled,  and  threw  tiles  from  the.  flat- 
roofed  houses,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  became 
dismayed  and  broken.  But  flight  was  not  less 
difficult  than  resistance;  for  they  could  not  find 
their  way  out  of  the  city,  and  even  the  gate  by 
which  they  entered,  the  only  one  open,  had  been 
closed  by  a  Plataean  citizen  who  thrust  into  it  the 
point  of  a  javelin  in  place  of  the  peg  whereby  the 
bar  was  commonly  held  fast.  Dispersed  about  the 
city  and  pursued  by  men  who  knew  every  inch  of 
the  ground,  some  ran  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
jumped  down  on  the  outside,  most  of  them  perish- 
ing in  the  attempt — a  few  others  escaped  through 
an  unguarded  gate,  by  cutting  through  the  bar  with 
a  hatchet  which  a  woman  gave  to  them — while  the 
greater  number  ran  into  the  open  doors  of  a  large 
barn  or  building  in  conjunction  with  the  wall,  mis- 
taking these  doors  for  an  approach  to  the  town- 
gate.   They  were  here  blocked  up  without  a  chance 
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of  escape,  and  the  Platseans  at  first  thought  of  - 
setting  fire  to  the  building.     But  at  length  a  con- 
Tention  was  concluded,  whereby  they,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  Thebans  in  the  city,  agreed  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  ^ 

Had  the  reinforcements  from  Thebes  arrived  at  f-tts©  tone 
the  expected  hour,  this  disaster  would  have  been  arrive  from 
averted.  But  the  heavy  rain  and  dark  night  re-  support  uie 
tarded  their  whole  march,  while  the  river  Asdpus  ^^^^ 
was  so  much  swollen  as  to  be  with  difficulty  ford-  jjoraing— . 

''  they  are  de- 

able :    so  that  before   they  reached  the  gates  of  layedbythe 
Plataea,  their  comrades  within  were  either  slain  or  the  sweu- 
captured.      Which   fate   had   befallen  them,   the  a^^^ 
Thebans  without  could  not  tell :  but  they  imme-  Jl"!?^™- 

J  mence 

diately  resolved  to  seize  whcit  they  could  find,  per-  ^o»*ii>tie8 
sons  as  well  as  property,  in  the  Plataean  territory  Piataean 
(no  precautions  having  been  taken  as  yet  to  guard  p^^"" 
against  the  perils  of  war  by  keeping  within  the  ^^'***^* 
walls),  in  order  that  th6y  might  have  something 
to  exchange  for  such  Thebans  as  were  prisoners. 
Before  this  step  could  be  executed,  however,   a 
herald  came  forth  from  the  town  to  remonstrate 
with  them  upon  their  unholy  proceeding  in  having 
so  flagrantly  violated  the  truce,  and  especially  to 
warn  them  not  to  do  any  wrong  without  the  walls. 
If  they  retired  without  inflicting  farther  mischief, 
their  prisoners  within  should  be  given  up  to  them ; 
if  otherwise,  these  prisoners  would  be  slain  imme- 
diately.    A  convention  having  been  concluded  and 
sworn  to  on  this  basis,  the  Thebans  retired  without 
any  active  measures. 
Such  at  least  was  the  Theban  account  of  what 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  3,  4. 
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preceded  their  retirement :  but  the  Plataeans  gare 

a  very  different  statement ;  denying  that  they  had 

made  any  categorioal  promise  or  sworn  any  oath—* 

and  affirming  that  they  had  engaged  for  nothing,  ex-' 

cept  to  suspend  any  decisive  step  with  regard  to  the 

prisoners  until  discussion  had  been  entered  into  to  ^ 

see  if  a  satisfactory  agreement  could  be  concluded. 

^J^^        As  Thucydid6s  records  both  of  these  statements, 

P^^     without  intimating  to  which  of  the  two  he  himself 

Tbebaa       gave  the  preference,  we  may  presume  that  both  of 

oui-^ihe  "  them  found  credence  with  respectable  persons.   The 

^^^    Theban  story  is  undoubtedly  the  most  probable: 

Se^tSbwi  ^^^  *^^  Plataeans  appear  to  have  violated  the  un- 

gjw«««»  derstanding,  even  upon  their  own  construction  of 

iialn.         it.     For  no  sooner  had  the  Thebans  retired,  than 

they  (the  Plataeans)  hastily  brought  in  their  citizens 

and  the  best  of  their  moveable  property  within  the 

waUs,  and  then  slew  all  their  prisoners  forthwith ; 

without  even  entering  into  the  formalities  of  nego# 

tiation.    The  prisoners  thus  put  to  death,  among 

whom  was  Eurymachus  himself,  were  180  in  num* 

ber*. 

^  Thu0yd.  ii.  5,  6 }  Heiodot.  to.  233.  Demostboids  (coat  Ne8eram» 
c.  25,  p.  1379)  agrees  with  Thucydid^  in  the  ttatement  that  the  Pla- 
tKKOM  slew  their  prisoners.  From  whom  Diodorus  borrowed  his  inad- 
missible stoiy,  that  the  Platmns  gave  np  their  prisoners  to  the  Thebans, 
I  cannot  tell  (Diodor.  xii.  41,  42). 

The  passage  in  this  Oration  against  Nesera  is  also  curions,  both  as  it 
agrees  with  Thucydidds  on  many  points  and  as  it  diffbrs  from  him  on 
several  others :  in  some  sentences,  even  the  words  agree  with  Thacy^ 
didSs  (6  yhp  *A(r»7r6s  irorofA^s  fuyas  ^pp^»  fcat  dio^^MU  m  fnqhwif  {f, 
&e. :  compare  Thncyd.  ii.  2) ;  while  on  other  points  there  is  discrepancy. 
Demosthen^  (or  the  Pseudo-Demosthente)  states  that  Arehtdamns  Idn^ 
of  Sparta  planned  the  surprise  of  Platsea — that  the  Plataeans  only  dis- 
covered, when  morning  dawned,  the  small  real  number  of  the  Thebans 
in  the  town — that  the  larger  body  of  Thebans,  when  they  at  last  did 
arrive  near  Platsea  after  the  great  delay  in  their  march,  were  forced  to 
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Oa  the  first  entrance  of  the  Theban  assailants  at  Mmsim 
night,  a  messenger  h&d  started  from  Platsea  to  carry  to  Athens 
the  news  to  Athens :  a  second  messenger  followed 
him  to  report  the  victory  and  capture  of  the  pri« 
sonerSy  as  soon  as  it  had  been  achieved.  The  Athe- 
nians sent  back  a  herald  without  delay,  enjoining 
the  Plataeans  to  take  no  step  respecting  the  pri^ 
soners  until  consultation  should  be  had  with  Athens. 
Periklds  doubtless  feared  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
fact :  for  the  prisoners  had  been  slain  before  his 
messenger  could  arrive.  Apart  from  the  terms  of 
the  convention,  and  looking  only  to  the  received 
practice  of  ancient  warfare,  their  destruction  could 
not  be  denounced  as  unusually  cruel,  though  the 
Thebans  afterwards,  when  fortune  was  in  their 
favour,  chose  to  designate  it  as  such^  But  impar- 
tial contemporaries  would  notice,  and  the  Athe- 
nians in  particular  would  deeply  lament,  the  glaring 
impolicy  of  the  act.  For  Thebes,  the  best  thing 
ol  all  would  of  course  be  to  get  back  her  captured 
citizens  forthwith  :  but  next  to  that,  the  least  evil 
would  be,  to  bear  that  they  bad  been  put  to  death. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  and  Platsans,  they 
would  have  been  the  means  of  obtaining  from  her 
much  more  valuable  sacrifices  than  their  lives, 
considered  as  a  portion  of  Theban  power,  were 
worth  :  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
imprisoned  citizens,  several  of  them  men  of  rank 
and  importance,"^as  may  be  seen  by  the  past 

retire  by  the  numerom  fbree  arriring  from  Athens,  and  that  the  PktMuifl 
then  destroyed  their  prisoners  in  the  town.  Demosthenes  mentions 
nothing  about  any  convention  between  the  Pkitseans  and  the  Thebans 
without  the  town,  respecting  the  Theban  prisoners  within. 

On  every  point  on  which  the  narrative  of  Thucydidds  diffm  from 
thai  of  DemMthanIs,  the  former  sCaiids  out  as  t^e  most  cubertiit  and 
credible.  »  Tfaueyd.  iii.  66.^ 
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conduct  of  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Kordneia, 
and  by  that  of  Sparta  (hereafter  to  be  recounted) 
after  the  taking  of  Sphaktdria.  The  Plat8ean8, 
obeying  the  simple  instinct  of  wrath  and  vengeance, 
threw  away  this  great  political  advantage,  which 
the  more  long-sighted  PerikWs  would  gladly  have 
turned  to  account. 
2^^  At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  sent  their  herald 

H^^ltSr  *^  Platsea,  they  also  issued  orders  for  seizing  all 
the  war,      Boeotians  who  might   be  found  in  Attica ;   while 
^tTthc     they  lost  no  time  in  sending  forces  to  provision 
^^by      Plataea  and  placing  it  on  the  footing  of  a  garrison 
Sdd^at*  town,  removing  to  Athens  the  old  men  and  sick, 
piauea.       with  the  women  and  children.     No  complaint  or 
discussion,   respecting    the    recent    surprise,   was 
thought  of  by  either  party.    It  was  evident  to  both 
that  the  war  was  now  actually  begun — ^that  nothing 
was  to  be  thought  of  except  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on — and  that  there  could  be  no  farther  personal 
intercourse  except  under  the  protection  of  heralds  ^ 
The  incident  at  Plataea,  striking  in  all  its  points, 
wound  up  both  parties  to  the  full  pitch  of  warlike 
excitement.     A  spirit  of  resolution  and  enterprise 
was  abroad  everywhere,   especially  among  those 
younger  citizens,  yet  unacquainted  with  the  actual 
bitterness  of  war,  whom  the  long  truce  but  just 
broken  had  raised  up.     And  the  contagion  of  high- 
strung  feeling  spread  from  the  leading  combatants 
into   every   corner  of  Greece,   manifesting   itself 
partly  in  multiplied   oracles,  propKecies,  and  re- 
ligious legends  adapted  to  the  moment*.     A  recent 

'  Thucyd.  u.  1-6. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  ?»  8*  ^  tc  SKKt)  'EXX^(  iraira  fitrtnpos  ^v,  (ynoviniv 
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earthquake  at  Delos,  too,  as  well  as  various  other 
extraordinary  physical  phenomena,  were  construed 
as  prognostics  of  the  awful  struggle  impending — 
a  period  fatally  marked  not  less  by  eclipses,  earth- 
quakes, drought,  famine,  and  pestilence,  than  by 
the  direct  calamities  of  war^ 

An  aggression  so  unwarrantable  as  the  assault  on  Prepara- 
Plataea  tended  doubtless  to  strengthen  the  unani-  war  on  the 
mity  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  to  silence  the  op-  KheM— 
ponents  of  Perikl6s,  and  to  lend  additional  weight  [gn"^^ 
to  those  frequent  exhortations^  whereby  the  great  toh^auiet 
statesman  was  wont  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  mans  re. 

ceotly  ac* 

countrymen.     Intelligence  was  sent  round  to  fore^  quired  by 
warn  and  hearten  up  the  numerous  allies  of  Athens,  ^il!^^" 
tributary  as  well  as  free.     The  latter,  with  the  ex-  J^^^fX" 
ception  of  the  Thessalians,  Akarnanians,  and  Mes-  Amphflo- 
senians  at  Naupaktus,  were  all  insular-;— Chians,  by  the 
Lesbians,  Korkyr^eans,  and  Zakynthians:  to  the  phomuo. 
island  of  Kephallenia  also  they  sent  envoys,  but  it 
was  not  actually  acquired  to  their  alliance  until  a 
few  months  afterwards^.     With  the  Akarnanians, 
too,  their  connection  had  only  been  commenced  a 
short  time  before,  seemingly  during  the  preceding 
summer,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
town  of  Argos  in  Amphilochia. 

That  town,  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf,  was  originally  occupied  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Amphilochi,  a  non-Hellenic  tribe,  whose 
lineage  apparently  was  something  intermediate  be- 
tween Akarnanians  and  Epirots.     Some  colonists 

*  Thucyd.  i.  23. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  13.  Strtp  koI  7rp&r€pov,  &c.  cXcyc  dc  Koi  SXXa,  oiairep 
cJ^^cc,  HtpiKkfjs  ^s  dirSdfi^iv  tov  ir€pi(a'€a'$ai.  rS  noKtfic^. 
»  Thucyd.  U.  7,  22,  30. 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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from  Ambrakia,  having  been  admitted  as  co-resi- 
dents with  the  Amphilochian  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  presently  expelled  them,  and  retained  the 
town  with  its  territory  exclusively  for  themselves. 
The  expelled  inhabitants,  fraternising  with  their 
fellow  tribes  around  as  well  as  with  the  Akarna- 
nians,  looked  out  for  the  means  of  restoration ;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  invited  the  assistance  of  Athens. 
Accordingly  the  Athenians  sent  an  expedition  of 
thirty  triremes  under  Phormio,  who,  joining  the 
Amphilochians  and  Akamanians,  attacked  and  car- 
ried Argos,  reduced  the  Ambrakiots  to  slavery,  and 
restored  the  town  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Akar* 
nanians.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  alliance 
of  the  Akamanians  with  Athens  was  first  con* 
eluded,  and  that  their  personal  attachment  to  the 
Athenian  admiral  Phormio  commenced  \ 
^^^^  The  numerous  subjects  of  Athens,  whose  contri- 
sources  of  butions  stood  embodied  in  the  annual  tribute,  were 
her  aiuet—  distributed  all  over  and  around  the  j^gean,  inclu- 
Md  n^ai  ding  all  the  islands  north  of  Krete,  with  the  excep* 
u^^  tion  of  Melos  and  Thera*.  Moreover  the  elements 
of  force  collected  in  Athens  itself  were  fully  worthy 
of  the  metropolis  of  so  great  an  empire.  Periklds 
could  make  a  report  to  his  countrymen  of  300  tri- 
remes fit  for  active  service;    1200  horsemen  and 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  68.  The  time  at  which  this  expedition  of  Phormio  and 
the  capture  of  Argos  happened,  is  not  precisely  marked  by  Thucydiddt. 
But  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  as  Poppo  observes.  Phormio  was  sent  to  Chalkidik6  about 
October  or  November  432  B.C.  (i.  64) :  and  the  expedition  against 
Argos  probably  occurred  between  that  event  and  the  naval  conflict  of 
Korkyrseans  and  Athenians  against  Corinthians  with  their  allies,  Am- 
brakiots included — which  conflict  had  happened  in  the  preceding  spring, 

«  Thucyd.  ii.  9. 
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horse-bowmen ;  1 600  bowmen ;  and  the  great  force 
of  all,  not  less  than  29,000  hoplites — ^mostly  citi- 
zens, but  in  part  also  metics.  The  chosen  portion 
of  these  hoplites,  both  as  to  age  and  as  to  equip- 
ment, were  13,000  in  number;  while  the  remaining 
16,000,  including  the  elder  and  younger  citizens 
and  the  metics,  did  garrison-duty  on  the  walls  of 
Athens  and  Peirseus — on  the  long  line  of  wall  which 
connected  Athens  both  with  Peiraeus  and  PhalSrum 
— and  in  the  various  fortified  posts  both  in  and  out 
of  Attica.  In  addition  to  these  large  military  and 
naval  forces,  the  city  possessed  in  the  acropolis  an 
accumulated  treasure  of  coined  silver  amounting  to 
not  less  than  6000  talents,  or  about  £1,400,000, 
derived  from  annual  laying  by  of  tribute  from  the 
allies  and  perhaps  of  other  revenues  besides.  The 
treasure  had  at  one  time  been  as  large  as  9700 
talents,  or  about  £2,230,000,  but  the  cost  of  the 
recent  religious  and  architectural  decorations  at 
Athens,  as  well  as  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  had  re- 
duced it  to  6000.  Moreover  the  acropolis  and  the 
temples  throughout  the  city  were  rich  in  votive  offer* 
ings,  deposits,  sacred  plate,  and  silver  implements 
for  the  processions  and  festivals,  &c.,  to  an  amount 
estimated  at  more  than  500  talents  ;  while  the  great 
statue  of  the  goddess  recently  set  up  by  Pheidias  in 
the  Parthenon,  composed  of  ivory  and  gold,  included 
a  quantity  of  the  latter  metal  not  less  than  40  talents 
in  weight — equal  in  value  to  more  than  400  talents 
of  silver — ^and  all  of  it  so  arranged,  that  it  could  be 
taken  off  from  the  statue  at  pleasure.  In  alluding 
to  these  sacred  valuables  among  the  resources  of 
the  state,  PeriklSs  spoke  of  them  only  as  open  to 

m2 
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be  80  applied  in  case  of  need,  with  the  firm  resolu- 
tion of  replacing  them  during  the  first  season  of 
prosperity »  just  as  the  Corinthians  had  proposed  to 
borrow  from  Delphi  and  Olympia.  Besides  the 
hoard  thus  actually  in  hand,  there  came  in  a  large 
annual  revenue,  amounting  under  the  single  head  of 
tribute  from  the  subject  allies,  to  600  talents,  equal 
to  about  £138,000 ;  besides  all  other  items\  making 
up  a  general  total  of  at  least  1000  talents,  or  about 
£230,000. 
Ample  To  this  formidable  catalogue  of  means  for  war 

Sounds  for  ^ 

e  confi.     were  to  be  added  other  items  not  less  important,  but 

pressed  bj  which  did  not  admit  of  being  weighed  and  number- 
t^resuit?  ed ;  the  unrivalled  maritime  skill  and  discipline  of 
the  seamen — the  democratical  sentiment,  alike  fer- 
vent and  unanimous,  of  the  general  mass  of  citi- 
zens— and  the  superior  development  of  directing 
intelligence.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  enemy 
had  indeed  on  his  side  an  irresistible  land-force, 
but  scarcely  anything  else— ^ew  ships,  no  trained 
seamen,  no  funds,  no  powers  of  combination  or 
headship— -we  may  be  satisfied  that  there  were 
ample  materials  for  an  orator  like  Periklds  to  draw 
an  encouraging  picture  of  the  future.  He  could 
depict  Athens  as  holding  Peloponnesus  under  siege 
by  means  of  her  navy  and  a  chain  of  insular  posts^ ; 
and  he  could  guarantee  success®  as  the  sure  reward 
of  persevering,  orderly,  and  well-considered  exer- 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  13 ;  Xenophon,  Anabas.  vii.  4. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  7*  o>f  Pfpains  ir€pi(  n)y  JIf\o7r6yinfcrop  icorofroXrfi^- 
(roPT€s»     vi,  90.  nfpi$  t^v  Jl€Xtm6vyrf(rop  miktopKowrtt, 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  roo-ovrov  rf  Jltpuckfi  cfrcptatrcurf  t6t€  dift  &y 
aMt  wpotyva,  Koi  ndyv  hv  pqdU»s  irwpiytvt&Ocu  rwy  nrXofroyyi;<rW 
avrap  T^  TToXc/i^. 
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tion,  combined  with  firm  endurance  under  a  pe- 
riod of  temporary,  but  unavoidable  suffering ;  and 
combined  too  with  another  condition  hardly  less 
dilBcttlt  for  Athenian  temper  to  comply  with — 
abstinence  from  seductive  speculations  of  distant 
enterprise,  while  their  force  w^as  required  by  the 
necessities  of  war  near  home^  But  such  prospects 
were  founded  upon  a  long-sighted  calculation,  look- 
ing beyond  immediate  loss,  and  therefore  likely  to 
take  less  hold  of  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  citizen — 
or  at  any  rate  to  be  overwhelmed  for  the  moment  by 
the  pressure  of  actual  hardship.  Moreover  the 
best  which  Periklds  coi^ld  promise  was  a  successful 
resistance — the  unimpaired  maintenance  of  that 
great  empire  to  which  Athens  had  become  accus- 
tomed ;  a  policy  purely  conservative,  without  any 
stimulus  from  the  hope  of  positive  acquisition — 
and  not  only  without  the  sympathy  of  other  states, 
but  with  feelings  of  simple  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  most  of  her  allies^ — of  strong  hostility  every- 
where else. 

On  all  these  latter  points  the  position  of  the  Position 

i-k  1  •  11*  /•  •  and  power 

Peloponnesian  aUiance  was  far  more  encouragmg.  ofSparta 
So  powerful  a  body  of  confederates  had  never  been  f^^MoJ^m 
got  together — not  even  to  resist  Xerxes.   Not  only  ^^^^^ 
the  entire  strength  of  Peloponnesus  (except  Ar-  hope  and 
geians  and  Achseans,  both  of  whom  were  neutral  at  of  putting 
first,  though  the  Achaean  town  of  PellSnd  joined  even  Athens 
at  the  beginning,  and  all  the  rest  subsequently)  was  *P®^'y- 
brought  together,  but  also  the  Megarians,  Boeotians, 
Phokians,  Opuntian  Lokrians,  Ambrakiots,  Leu- 

'  Thucyd.  i.  144.  fjp  iBikrjTt  dpxfiv  re  firj  imKTa(r$<u  dfia  ndktiAovm-it, 
/col  KUfdvpws  avOoipmvs  fn^  irpofrrl$€<r$ai. 
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kadians  and  Anaktorians.  Among  theses  Coriothi 
Megara,  Sikyon,  Pelldnd,  Elis,  Ambrakia,  and  Leu- 
kas,  furnished  maritime  force,  while  the  BoeoUans, 
Phokians,  and  Lokrians  supplied  cavalry.  Many 
of  these  cities  however  supplied  hoplites  besides ; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  confederates  furnished 
hoplites  only.  It  was  upon  this  latter  force,  not 
omitting  the  powerful  Boeotian  cavalry,  that  the 
main  reliance  was  placed ;  especially  for  the  first 
and  most  important  operation  of  the  war — the 
devastation  of  Attica.  Bound  together  by  the 
strongest  common  feeling  of  active  antipathy  to 
Athens,  the  whole  confederacy  was  full  of  hope  and 
confidence  for  this  immediate  forward  march — so 
gratifying  at  once  both  to  their  hatred  and  to  their 
love  of  plunder,  by  the  hand  of  destruction  laid 
upon  the  richest  country  in  Greece — and  present* 
ing  a  chance  even  of  terminating  the  war  at  once, 
if  the  pride  of  the  Athenians  should  be  so  into-- 
lerably  stung  as  to  provoke  them  to  come  out  and 
fight.  Certainty  of  immediate  success,  at  the  fimt 
outset,  a  common  purpose  to  be  accomplished  and 
a  common  enemy  to  be  put  down,  with  favourable 
sympathies  throughout  Greece — all  these  circum*^ 
stances  filled  the  Peloponnesians  with  sanguine 
hopes  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  And  the  general 
persuasion  was,  that  Athens,  even  if  not  reduced  to 
submission  by  {he  first  invasion,  could  not  possibly 
hold  out  more  than  two  or  three  summers  against 
the  repetition  of  this  destructive  process  K   Strongly 

^  Thucyd.  rii.  2S.  S<rov  kot  dpx^s  rov  noXtfxov,  oi  fUv  ivtavr^p,  <4 
dc  dvo,  oi  dc  TpiStv  y€  irw,  ov^elr  TrXeca)  \p6vov,  €p6fn(o¥  frrpcot- 
<r€iv  avTovs  (the  Atbenians),  tl  ol  Il€Xotropp{i<rtoi  f<r/9dX«ity  t£ 
rrfp  x<»pay  :  compare  v.  14. 
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did  this  confidence  contrast  with  the  proud  and 
resolute  submission  to  necessity,  not  without  de* 
spending  anticipations  of  the  result,  which  reigned 
among  the  auditors  of  Periklds^ 

But  though  the  Peloponnesians  entertained  con-  Efforts  of 
fident  belief  of  carrying  their  point  by  simple  land-  get  up  a 
campaign,  they  did  not  neglect  auxiliary  prepara-  °*  **^^ 
tions  for  naval  and  prolonged  war.  The  Lace- 
daemonians resolved  to  make  up  the  naval  force 
already  existing  among  themselves  and  their  allies 
to  an  aggregate  of  500  triremes  ;  chiefly  by  the  aid 
of  the  friendly  Dorian  cities  on  the  Italian  and  Si- 
cilian coast.  Upon  each  of  them  a  specific  contri- 
bution was  imposed,  together  with  a  given  contin- 
gent ;  orders  being  transmitted  to  them  to  jnake 
such  preparations  silently  without  any  immediate 
declaration  of  hostility  against  Athens,  and  even 
without  refusing  for  the  present  to  admit  any  single 
Athenian  ship  into  their  harbours^.  Besides  this, 
the  Lacedaemonians  laid  their  schemes  for  sending 
envoys  to  the  Persian  king  and  to  other  barbaric 
powers — a  remarkable  evidence  of  melancholy  re- 
volution in  Grecian  affairs,  when  that  potentate, 
whom  the  common  arm  of  Greece  had  so  hardly 
repulsed  a  few  years  before,  was  now  invoked  to 
bring  the  Phoenician  fleet  again  into  the  ^gean  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  Athens. 

^  Thucyd.  yi.  11.  dta  r^  iraph  yvmfiriv  avT&v,  irphi  ^  cf^o/Scio-^c 
rh  npmrop,  irtpiytyevfjaOai,  KaTaxf>povfi<rarrts  rj^rf  koi  rrjs  SoccX/af 
i^irBt.  It  is  Nikias,  who,  in  dissuading  the  expedition  against  Syra- 
case,  reminds  the  Athenians  of  their  past  despondency  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  7.  Diodorus  says  that  the  Italian  and  Sicihan  allies 
were  required  to  furnish  200  triremes  (xii.  41).  Nothing  of  the  kind 
seems  to  have  been  actually  furnished. 
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Moiterof        fhe  invasion  of  Attica  however  without  delay 

tne  com-  " 

bined  Pcio-  was  the  primary  obiect  to  be  accomplished ;  and 
force  at  the  for  that  the  Lacedaemonians  issued  circular  orders 
Cori^ti^,  immediately  after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Platsea. 
chf^^V,  Though  the  vote  of  the  allies  was  requisite  to  sanc- 
Attia^  tion  any  war,  yet  when  that  vote  had  once  been 
passed,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  upon  themselves 
to  direct  all  the  measures  of  execution.  Two-thirds 
of  the  hoplites  of  each  confederate  city — apparently 
two-thirds  of  a  certain  assumed  rating  for  which 
the  city  was  held  liable  in  the  books  of  the  confe- 
deracy, so  that  the  Boeotians  and  others  who  fur- 
nished cavalry,  were  not  constrained  to  send  two- 
thirds  of  their  entire  force  of  hoplites — were  sum* 
moned  to  be  present  on  a  certain  day  at  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  with  provisions  and  equipment  for  an 
expedition  of  some  length  ^  On  the  day  named, 
the  entire  force  was  found  duly  assembled ;  and  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamus,  on  taking  the  command, 
addressed  to  the  commanders  and  principal  officers 
from  each  city  a  discourse  of  solemn  warning  as 
well  as  encouragement.  His  remarks  were  directed 
chiefly  to  abate  the  tone  of  sanguine  over-confidence 
which  reigned  in  the  army.  After  adverting  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion,  the  mighty  impulse 
agitating  all  Greece,  and  the  general  good  wishes 
which  accompanied  them  against  an  enemy  so  much 
hated — he  admonished  them  not  to  let  their  great 
superiority  of  numbers  and  bravery  seduce  them 
into  a  spirit  of  rash  disorder.  **  We  are  about  to 
attack  (he  said)  an  enemy  admirably  equipped  in 
every  way,  so  that  we  may  be  very  certain  that  they 

Thucyd.  ii.  10-12. 
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will  come  out  and  figbt\  even  if  they  be  not  now 
actually  on  the  march  to  meet  us  at  the  border,  at 
least  when  they  see  us  in  their  territory  ravaging 
and  destroying  their  property.  All  men  exposed 
to  any  unusual  indignity  become  inqensed,  and  act 
more  under  passion  than  under  calculation,  when 
it  is  actually  brought  under  their  eyes  :  much  more 
will  the  Athenians  do  so,  accustomed  as  thev  are  to 
empire,  and  to  ravage  the  territory  of  others  rather 
than  to  see  their  own  so  treated/' 

Immediately  on  the  army  being  assembled,  Ar-  Last  envoy 
chidamus   sent  Meldsippus  as  ^  envoy  to  Athens  Athens^ 
to  announce   the  coming  invasion,  being  still  in  mis^d^^ 
hopes  that  the  Athenians  would  yield.     But  a  re-  ^^^^_ 
solution  had  been  already  adopted,  at  the  instance  lowed  to 
of  Periklfis,  to  receive  neither  herald  nor  envoy  town. 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  when  once  their  army  was 
on  its  march :  so  that  Meldsippu's  was  sent  back 
without  even  being  permitted  to  enter  the  city. 
He  was  ordered  to  quit  the  territory  before  sunset, 
with  guides  to  accompany  him  and  prevent  him 
from  addressing  a  word  to  any  one.     On  parting 
from   his   guides  at  the  border,  Meldsippus  ex- 
claimed', with  a  solemnity  but  too  accurately  jus- 
tified by  the  event — *'  This  day  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  many  calamities  to  the  Greeks.'' 

Archidamus,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  his  last 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  II.  Aarr  xph  ^'^  iraw  iXiriC^iv  ^  fJ^X'l^  Uvtu  avrcvs,  tl 
/A^  Koi  in>¥  &pfiirivrat,  tv  f  oftr«>  irdp€(rfuv,  dXX*  Sraif  iv  rg  y^  6p&ai¥ 
^ftas  duwyrds  T€  kcu  TdK€ltwv  if>$€ipopTas, 

These  reports  of  speeches  are  of  great  value  as  preserving  a  record  of 
the  feelings  and  expectations  of  actors,  apart  from  the  result  of  events. 
What  Ardiidamus  so  confidently  anticipated  did  not  come  to  pass. 

«  Thucyd.  iL  12. 
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envoy  was  made  known  to  him^  continued  his 
march  from  the  isthmus  into  Attica — which  ter- 
ritory he  entered  by  the  road  of  CBno^,  the  frontier 
Athenian  fortress  of  Attica  towards  Boeotia.  His 
march  was  slow,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  regular  attack  on  the  fort  of  CBnod,  which 
had  been  put  into  so  good  a  state  of  defence,  that 
after  all  the  various  modes  of  assault,  in  which 
the  LAcedaemonians  were  not  skilful,  had  been 
tried  in  vain  ^ — and  after  a  delay  of  several  days 
before  the  place, — he  was  compelled  to  renounce 
the  attempt. 

The  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Spar- 
tan king — his  multiplied  delays,  first  at  the  isthmus, 
next  in  the  march,  and  lastly  before  CEnod — were 
all  offensive  to  the  fiery  impatience  of  the  army, 
who  were  loud  in  their  murmurs  against  him.  He 
acted  upon  the  calculation  already  laid  down  in  his 
discourse  at  Sparta* — that  the  highly  cultivated 
soil  of  Attica  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  hostage 
for  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  Athenians,  who 
would  be  more  likely  to  yield  when  devastation, 
though  not  yet  inflicted,  was  nevertheless  impend- 
ing and  at  their  doors.  In  this  point  of  view,  a 
little  delay  at  the  border  was  no  disadvantage ;  and 
perhaps  the  partisans  of  peace  at  Athens  may  have 
encouraged  him  to  hope  that  it  would  enable  them 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  18.  navop  Idiav  n€ipdamfT€s  oCk  Mpopto  Aciv.  The 
situation  of  (Eno6  is  not  exactly  agreed  upon  by  topographical  in- 
quirers :  it  was  near  Eleuthers,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Attica 
into  Boeotia  (Uarpokration>  ▼.  OIpAt)  ;  Herodot.  ▼.  74).  Archidamua 
marched  probably  from  the  Isthmus  over  Oeraneia,  and  fell  into  this 
road  in  order  to  receive  the  junction  of  the  Boeotian  contingent  after  it 
had  crossed  Kithaeron.  '  Thucyd.  i.  82;  ii.  18. 
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to  preirail.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  a  mo^ 
meat  full  of  difficulty  to  Periklds  at  Athens.  He 
had  to  proclaim  to  all  the  proprietors  in  Attica  the 
painful  truth,  that  they  must  prepare  to  see  their 
lands  and  houses  overrun  and  ruined ;  and  that 
their  persons,  families,  and  moveable  property, 
must  be  brought  in  for  safety  either  to  Athens,  or 
to  one.  of  the  forts  in  the  territory— or  carried  across 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  would  in* 
deed  make  a  favourable  impression  when  he  told 
them  that  Archidamus  was  his  own  family  friend, 
yet  only  within  such  limits  as  consisted  with  duty 
to  the  city :  in  case  therefore  the  invaders,  while 
ravaging  Attica,  should  receive  instruction  to  spare 
his  own  lands,  he  would  forthwith  make  them  over 
to  the  state  as  public  property :  nor  was  such  a 
case  unlikely  to  arise,  if  not  from  the  personal  feel- 
ing of  Archidamus,  at  least  from  the  deliberate 
manoeuvre  of  the  Spartans,  who  would  seek  thus  to 
set  the  Athenian  public  agaiust  Periklds,  as  they 
had  tried  to  do  before  by  demanding  the  banish*- 
ment  of  the  sacrilegious  Alkmcednid  race^  But 
though  this  declaration  would  doubtless  provoke  a 
hearty  cheer ;  yet  the  lesson  which  he  had  to  incuU 
cate — not  simply  for  admission  as  prudent  policy, 
but  for  actual  practice — ^was  one  revolting  alike  to 
the  immediate  interest,  the  dignity,  and  the  sym- 

*  Thuojrd.  ii.  13 :  compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  ▼.  23.  **  Cerealis,  imu- 
km  Batayorum  hostiliter  populatus>  agros  Civilis,  notd  arte  ducum, 
intactos  sinebat."    Also  Livy,  ii.  39. 

Juatin  a&mt  that  the  Lacedaemonian  invaders  actually  did  leave 
the  lands  of  Perikl^  uninjured,  and  that  he  made  them  over  to  the 
people  (ui.  7).  Thucydid^  does  not  say  whether  the  case  really  oc- 
curred :  see  also  Polysnus,  i.  36. 
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pathies,  of  his  countrymen.  To  see  their  lands  all 
ravaged,  without  raising  an  arm  to  defend  them— - 
to  carry  away  their  wives  and  families,  and  to  de- 
sert and  dismantle  their  country  residences,  as  they 
had  done  during  the  Persian  invasion — all  in  the 
confidence  of  compensation  in  other  ways  and  of 
remote  ultimate  success — were  recommendations 
which  probably  no  one  but  Periklds  could  have 
hoped  to  enforce.  They  were  moreover  the  more 
painful  to  execute,  inasmuch  as  the  Athenian  citi- 
zens had  very  generally  retained  the  habits  of  re- 
siding permanently,  not  in  Athens,  but  in  the 
various  demes  of  Attica ;  many  of  which  still  pre- 
served their  temples,  their  festivals,  their  local 
customs,  and  their  limited  municipal  autonomy, 
handed  down  from  the  day  when  they  had  once 
been  independent  of  Athens  ^  It  was  but  recently 
that  the  farming,  the  comforts,  and  the  ornaments, 
thus  distributed  over  Attica^  had  been  restored  from 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  brought  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  improvement  than  ever.  Yet  the 
fruits  of  this  labour,  and  the  scenes  of  these  local 
affections,  were  now  to  be  again  deliberately  aban- 
doned to  a  new  aggressor,  and  exchanged  for  the 
utmost  privation  and  discomfort.  Archidamus  might 
well  doubt  whether  the  Athenians  would  nerve  them- 
selves up  to  the  pitch  of  resolution  necessary  for  this 
distressing  step,  when  it  came  to  the  actual  crisis ; 
and  whether  they  would  not  constrain  Periklds 
against  his  will  to  make  propositions  for  peace.  His 
delay  on  the  border,  and  postponement  of  actual  de- 
vastation, gave  the  best  chance  for  such  propositions 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  16,  16. 
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being  made;  though  as  this  calculation  was  not 
realised,  the  army  raised  plausible  complaints 
against  him  for  having  allowed  the  Athenians  time 
to  save  so  much  of  their  property. 

From  all  parts  of  Attica  the  residents  flocked  ^^J^S-tLe 
within  the  spacious  walls  of  Athens,  which  now  poimiiition 
served  as  shelter  for  the  houseless,  like  Salamis  thewaiuof 
forty-nine  years  before :  entire  families  with  all  their  hmSwpi, 
moveable  property,  and  even  with  the  woodwork  of  ^J^^ 
their  houses ;  the  sheep  and  cattle  were  conveyed  endured. 
to  Euboea  and  the  other  adjoining  islands  ^   Though 
a  few  among  the  fugitives  obtained  dwellings  or  re- 
ception from  friends,  the  greater  number  were  com- 
pelled to  encamp  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  city 
and  Peirseus,  or  in  and  around  the  numerous  tem- 
ples of  the  city — always  excepting  the  acropolis 
and  the  Eleusinion,  which  were  at  all  times  strictly 
closed  to  profane  occupants.     But  even  the  ground 
called  the  Pelasgikon  immediately  under  the  acropo- 
lis, which  by  an  ancient  and  ominous  tradition  was 
interdicted  to  human  abode^,  was  made  use  of  under 
the  present  necessity.  Many  too  placed  their  families 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  14. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  17.  Kair6  HtkaayiKbv  Kcikovfuvov  t6  vjtA  r^v  dicpArroXiv, 
t  iod  ivipar^P  rt  j^  /u)  oUtuf  koI  n  xac  HvBikov  fuufrtiou  ^porcXcv- 
noy  roidi^  dccx^Xve,  Xeyop  &£  t6  IltXatryiK^v  apyhv  ^fitivov,  SfjMf 
vir6  r^r  irapaxprjfia  ayayiais  i^itriBr). 

Thncydid^  then  proceeds  to  give  an  explanation  of  his  own  for  this 
ancient  prophecy,  intended  to  save  its  credit,  as  well  as  to  show  that 
his  countrymen  had  not,  as  some  persons  alleged^  yiolated  any  divine 
mandate  by  admitting  residents  into  the  Pekisgikon.  When  the  oracle 
said, — "The  Pelasgikon  ii  better  unoccupied" — these  words  were  not 
meant  to  interdict  the  occupation  of  the  spot,  but  to  foretel  that  it 
would  never  be  occupied  until  a  time  of  severe  calamity  arrived.  The 
necessity  of  occupying  it  grew  only  out  of  national  suffering.  Such  is 
the  ezpbumtion  suggested  by  Thucydid^s. 
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in  the  towers  and  recesses  of  the  city  walls  ^  or  in 
sheds,  cabins,  tents,  or  even  tubs^  disposed  along 
the  course  of  the  long  walls  to  Peirseus.  In  spite  of 
so  serious  an  accumulation  of  losses  and  hardshipSi 
the  glorious  endurance  of  their  fathers  in  the  time 
of  Xerxes  was  faithfully  copied,  and  copied  too 
under  more  honourable  circumstances,  since  at 
that  time  there  had  been  no  option  possible ;  whereas 
the  march  of  Archidamus  might  perhaps  now  have 
been  arrested  by  submissions,  ruinous  indeed  to 
Athenian  dignity,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  Athens,  divested  of  her  rank  and  power. 
Such  submissions,  if  suggested  as  they  probably  may 
have  been  by  the  party  opposed  to  Periklds ,  found 
no  echo  among  the  suffering  population. 
JJl^^  After  having  spent  severid  days  before  CEnod 
mutinto  without  either  taking  the  fort  or  receiving  any 
message  from  the  Athenians,  Archidamus  marched 
onward  to  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain — about 
the  middle  of  June,  eighty  days  after  the  surprise  of 
Platsea.  His  army  was  of  irresistible  force,  not  leas 
than  60,000  hoplites,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Plutarch*,  or  of  1 00,000,  according  to  others.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  constituent  allies,  the  strong 
feeling  by  which  they  were  prompted,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  expedition  combined  with  the 
chance  of  plunder — even  the  largest  of  these  two 
numbers  is  not  incredibly  great,  if  we  take  it  to 
include  not  hoplites  only,  but  cavalry  and  light* 

^  Amtophandt,  Equitea,  7S9,  6Uov¥r  h  raii  iriBdoHuai  Kily  yvimpim$ 
Koi  irvpytdtoiff.  The  philosopher  Diogen^  in  taking  up  hit  abode  in  a 
tub,  had  thus  examples  in  history  to  follow. 

'  Plutarch,  Perikl^  c.  33. 
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armed  also.  But  as  ThucydidSs,  though  compara- 
tively full  in  his  account  of  this  march,  has  stated 
no  general  total,  we  may  presume  that  he  had  heard 
none  upon  which  he  could  rely.  As  the  Athenians 
bad  made  no  movement  towards  peace,  Archidamus 
anticipated  that  they  would  come  forth  to  meet  him 
in  the  fertile  plain  of  Eleusis  and  Thria,  which  was 
the  first  portion  of  territory  that  he  sat  down  to 
ravage.  Yet  no  Athenian  force  appeared  to  oppose 
him,  except  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  who  were 
repulsed  in  a  skirmish  near  the  small  lakes  called 
Rheiti.  Having  laid  waste  this  plain  without  any 
serious  opposition,  Archidamus  did  not  think  fit  to 
pursue  the  straight  road  which  from  Thria  conducted 
directly  to  Athens  across  the  ridge  of  Mount  i£ga- 
leos,  but  turned  off  to  the  eastward,  leaving  that 
mountain  on  his  right-band  until  he  came  to  Krd* 
peia,  where  he  crossed  a  portion  of  the  line  of  ^ga<^ 
leos  over  to  Acharnae,  He  was  here  about  seven  AjMhidt- 
miles  from  Athens,  on  a  declivity  sloping  down  into  ^i^  lo 
the  plain  which  stretches  westerly  and  north-west^  ^SST** 
erly  from  Athens,  and  visible  from  the  city  walls :  JJ^JJ^T 
and  he  here  encamped,  keeping  his  army  in  perfect 
order  for  battle,  but  at  the  same  time  intending  to 
damage  and  ruin  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Achamae  was  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all 
the  demes  in  Attica,  furnishing  no  less  than  3000 
hoplites  to  the  national  line,  and  flourishing  as 
well  by  its  com,  vines,  and  olives,  as  by  its  peculiar 
abundance  of  charcoal-burning  from  the  forests  of 
ilex  on  the  neighbouring  hills.  Moreover,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Aristophanes,  the  Acharnian  proprietors 
were  not  merely  sturdy  *'  hearts  of  oak,"  but  pecu- 
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liarlv  vehement  and  irritable  ^  It  illustrates  the 
condition  of  a  Grecian  territory  under  invasion,  when 
we  find  this  great  deme,  which  could  not  have  con- 
tained less  than  12,000  free  inhabitants  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,,  with  at  least  an  equal  number 
of  slaves,  completely  deserted.  Archidamus  cal- 
culated that  when  the  Athenians  actually  saw  his 
troops  so  close  to  their  city,  carrying  fire  and  sword 
over  their  wealthiest  canton,  their  indignation  would 
become  uncontrollable,  and  they  would  march  out 
forthwith  to  battle.  The  Acharnian  proprietors  espe- 
cially (he  thought)  would  be. foremost  in  inflaming 
this  temper  and  insisting  upon  protection  to  their 
own  properties — or  if  the  remaining  citizens  refused 
to  march  out  along  with  them,  they  would,  after 
having  been  thus  left  undefended  to  ruin,  become 
discontented  and  indifferent  to  the  general  weal^. 

Though  his  calculation  was  not  realised^  it  was 
nevertheless  founded  upon  most  rational  grounds. 
What  Archidamus  anticipated  was  on  the  point  of 
toto^th  happening,  and  nothing  prevented  it  except  the 
^^^^  personal  ascendency  of  Periklfis,  strained  to  its  very 
utmost.  So  long  as  the  invading  army  was  engaged 
in  the  Thriasian  plain,  the  Athenians  had  some  faint 
hope  that  it  might  (like  Pleistoanax  fourteen  years 
before)  advance  no  farther  into  the  interior.  But 
when  it  came  to  Acharnae  within  sight  of  the  city 
walls — when  the  ravagers  were  actually  seen  de- 

>  See  the  Achameis  of  Aristophtn^,  repreiented  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesiaii  war,  v.  34,  180,  254,  &c. 

irp€(rfivrai  rwts 
*Axa/:>y(icol,  oTiirroi  y€povTtt,  irpbfUfoit 
^€pafiov€t,  MapaOtivofjidxai,  <r<li€pddfJiyu^oi,  &c. 
«  Thucyd.  ii.  20. 
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Btroying  buildings,  fruit-trees,  and  crops,  in  the 
plain  of  Athens,  a  sight  strange  to  every  Athenian 
eye  except  to  those  very  old  men  who  recollected  the 
Persian  invasion — the  exasperation  of  the  general 
body  of  citizens  rose  to  a  pitch  never  before  known. 
The  Acharnians  first  of  all — next  the  youthful 
citizens,  generally — became  madly  clamorous  for 
arming  and  going  forth  to  fight.  Knowing  well 
their  own  great  strength,  but  less  correctly  informed 
of  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy,  they  felt  con- 
fident that  victory  was  within  their  reach.  Groups 
of  citizens  were  everywhere  gathered  together^ 
angrily  debating  the  critical  question  of  the  moment ; 
while  the  usual  concomitants  of  excited  feeling — 
oracles  and  prophecies  of  diverse  tenor,  many  of 
them  doubtless  promising  success  against  the  enemy 
at  Acharnae — were  eagerly  caught  up  and  circulated. 

In  this  inflamed  temper  of  the  Athenian  mind,  TTingpo* 
Periklds  was  naturally  the  great  object  of  complaint  nest  and  * 
and  wrath.     He  was  denounced  as  the  cause  of  all  S^a-^ 
the  existing  suffering :  he  was  reviled  as  a  coward  j^,^  -^ 
for  not  leading  out  the  citizens  to  fight,  in  his  capa-  ^n^ng 

,  ,«.i  ..  them  iroiii 

City  of  general :  the  rational  convictions  as  to  the  goingforth. 
necessity  of  the  war  and  the  only  practicable  means 
of  carrying  it  on,  which  his  repeated  speeches  had 
implanted,  seemed  to  be  altogether  forgotten^. 
This  burst  of  spontaneous  discontent  was  of  course 
fomented  by  the  numerous  political  enemies  of  Pe- 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  21.  xorA  ^arcureis  d^  yiyv6fjL€voi  hf  iroKKjj  tfpidi  ^trap : 
compare  Euripides,  Herakleidae,  416;  and  AndromachI,  1077* 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  21.  irarrin  rp&irn^  atnjptBitrro  ^  ir6Kis  Koi  rhv  TLtpuCKia 
hf  6py§  tlxop,  Ka\  ^p  irapffV€a't  np&rfpop  ifitfjanjvTo  ovdip,  i3XX*  €Kdiu{ov 
^i  arpaniyhs  ^v  oCk  iirt(6yoi,  alridp  t(  tnfi'unv  MfAiCop  nopr&p  &p  ?ira- 
axov. 
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riklfis,  and  particularly  by  Kleon*,  now  rising  into 
importance  as  an  opposition-speaker ;  whose  talent 
for  invective  waa  thus  first  exercised  under  the 
auspices  of  the  high  aristocratical  party,  as  well  as 
of  an  excited  public.  But  no  manifestations,  how- 
ever  violent,  could  disturb  either  the  judgement  or 
the  firmness  of  Periklds.  He  listened  unmoved  to 
all  the  declarations  made  against  him,  resolutely 
refusing  to  convene  any  public  assembly,  or  any 
meeting  invested  with  an  authorised  character, 
under  the  present  irritated  temper  of  the^  citizens^ 
It  appears  that  he  as  general,  or  rather  the  Board 
of  ten  Generals  among  whom  he  was  one,  must 
have  been  invested  constitutionally  with  the  power 
not  only  of  calling  the  Ekklesia  when  they  thought 
fit,  but  also  of  preventing  it  from  meeting^,  and 
of  postponing  even  those  regular  meetings  which 
commonly  took  place  at  fixed  times,  four  times  in 
the  prytany.  No  assembly  accordingly  took  place, 
and  the  violent  exasperation  of  the  people  was  thus 
prevented  from  realising  itself  in  any  rash  public 
resolution.  That  Periklds  should  h^ve  held  firm 
against  this  raging  force,  is  but  one  among  the  many 
honourable  points  in  his  political  character;  but 
it  is  far  less  wonderful  than  the  fact,  that  his 
refusal  to  call  the  Ekklesia  was  efiicacious  to  pre- 
vent the  Ekklesia  from  being  held.     The  entire 

>  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  33.  •  Thucyd.  ii.  22. 

'  See  Schomann,  De  ComitiiB^  c.  iv.  p.  62.  The  Prytanes  (i.  e.  the 
Fifty  Senators  belonging  to  that  tribe  whose  turn  it  was  to  preside  at 
the  time),  as  well  as  the  Strategi,  had  the  right  of  convoking  the  Ekkle- 
sia :  see  Thucyd.  iv.  118,  in  which  passage  however  they  are  represented 
as  convoking  it  in  conjunction  with  the  Strat^ :  probably  a  discretion 
on  the  pomt  came  gradually  to  be  imderstood  as  vested  in  the  latter. 
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body  of  Athenians  were  now  assembled  within  the 
walls,  and  if  he  refused  to  convoke  the  Ekklesia, 
they  might  easily  have  met  in  the  Pnyx  without 
him ;  for  which  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  at 
such  a  juncture  to  provide  plausible  justification. 
The  inviolable  respect  which  the  Athenian  people 
manifested  on  this  occasion  for  the  forms  of  their 
democratical  constitution — assisted  doubtless  by 
their  long-established  esteem  for  PeriklSs,  yet  op- 
posed to  an  excitement  alike  intense  and  pervading, 
and  to  a  demand  apparently  reasonable,  in  so  far  as 
regarded  the  calling  of  an  assembly  for  discussion 
— is  one  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  their 
history. 

While  Perikl^s  thus  decidedly  forbade  any  gene-  "n^  Athe- 
ral  march  out  for  battle,  he  sought  to  provide  as  main  with- 
much  employment  as  possible  for  the  compressed  waiis:  ptr. 
eagerness  of  the  citizens.    The  cavalry  were  sent  ^£^J^ 
forth,  together  with  the  Thessalian  cavalry  their  al-  ^^ 
lies,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining. the  excursions  of  aotiaiL 
the  enemy's  light  troops,  and  protecting  the  lands 
near  the  city  from  plunder  ^     At  the  same  time  he 
fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition,  which  sailed  forth 
to  ravage  Peloponnesus,  even  while  the  invaders 
were  yet  in  Attica*.    Archidamus,  after  having  re- 
mained engaged  in  the  devastation  of  Acharnae  long 
enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  hazard  a  battle,  turned  away  from  Athens  in  a 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  22.  The  funeral  monument  of  these  slain  Thessalians 
was  among  those  seen  by  Pausanias  near  Athens,  on  the  side  of  the 
Academy  (Pausan.  i.  29,  6). 

'  Diodorus  (zii.  42)  would  have  us  beUeve,  that  the  expedition  sent 
out  by  Perikl^y  ravaging  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  induced  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  hurry  away  their  troops  out  of  Attica.  ThucydidSs  gives 
no  countenance  to  this — nor  is  it  at  all  credible. 

n2 
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north-westerly  direction  towards  the  demes  between 
Mount  BrilSssus  and  Mount  ParnSs,  on  the  road 
passing  through  Dekeleia.  The  army  continued 
ravaging  these  districts  until  their  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  then  quitted  Attica  by  the  north- 
western  road  near  Ordpus,  which  brought  them 
into  Boeotia.  As  the  Oropians,  though  not  Athe- 
nians^were  yet  dependent  upon  Athens — the  district 
of  Graea,  a  portion  of  their  territory,  was  laid  waste ; 
after  which  the  army  dispersed  and  retired  back  to 
their  respective  homes  \  It  would  seem  that  they 
quitted  Attica  towards  the  end  of  July,  having  re- 
mained in  the  country  between  thirty  and  forty  days. 
fllSfu*"  Meanwhile  the  Athenian  expedition,  under  Kar- 
deqpfttdMd  kinus,  Prdtcas,  and  Sokratds,  joined  by  fifty  Kor- 
thecoMts  kyrsean  ships  and  by  some  other  allies,  sailed  round 
Peloponnesus,  landing  in  various   parts  to  inflict 


of  Pelopon- 


tot^notice   damage,  and  among  other  places  at  Meth6n6  (Mo- 

Bn^Au—  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  south-western  peninsula  of  the  Lace- 

^«»ttoM    daemonian  territory*.    The  place,  neither  strong 

niansin      uor  well-ganisoned,  would  have  been  carried  with 

K^Sl^   little  difficulty,  had  not  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis 

"^**'      — ^a  gallant  Spartan  now  mentioned  for  the  first 

time,  but  destined  to  great  celebrity  afterwards — 

who  happened  to  be  on  guard  at  a  neighbouring 

post,  thrown  himself  into  it  with  100  men  by  a 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  23.  The  reading  Fpauc^v,  belonging  to  Tpala,  teemi 
preferable  to  IIccpatK^v.  Poppo  and  GoUer  adopt  the  former.  Dr.  Ar^ 
nold  the  latter.  Grsa  was  a  small  maritime  place  in  the  yicinity  of 
Ordpus  ( Aristotel.  ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  y.  Tayoypa)— known  also  now  as  an 
Attic  Deme  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis :  this  has  been  discovered 
for  the  first  time  by  an  inscription  published  in  Professor  Ross's  work 
(Ueber  die  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  3-5).  Or6pus  was  not  an  Attic 
Deme ;  the  Athenian  citizens  residing  in  it  were  probably  enrolled  aa 
Tparjs, 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  25 ;  Plutarch,  Periklte,  c.  34 ;  Justb,  iii.  7>  5. 
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rapid  movement,  before  the  dispersed  Athenian 
troops  could  be  brought  together  to  prevent  him. 
He  infused  such  courage  into  the  defenders  of  the 
place  that  every  attack  was  repelled,  and  the 
Athenians  were  forced  to  re-embark — an  act  of 
prowess  which  procured  for  him  the  first  public 
honours  bestowed  by  the  Spartans  during  this  war. 
Sailing  northward  along  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  Athenians  landed  again  on  the  coast 
of  Elis,  a  little  south  of  the  promontory  called  Cape 
Ichthys :  they  ravaged  the  territory  for  two  days, 
defeating  both  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
300  chosen  men  from  the  central  Eleian  territory. 
Strong  winds  on  a  harbourless  coast  now  induced 
the  captains  to  sail  with  most  of  the  troops  round 
Cape  Ichthys,  in  order  to  reach  the  harbour  of 
Pheia  on  the  northern  side  of  it ;  while  the  Messe- 
nian  hoplites,  marching  by  land  across  the  pro- 
montory, attacked  Pheia  and  carried  it  by  assault. 
When  the  fleet  arrived,  all  were  re-embarked — the 
full  force  of  Elis  being  under  march  to  attack  them. 
They  then  sailed  northward,  landing  on  various 
other  spots  to  commit  devastation,  until  they 
reached  Sollium,  a  Corinthian  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Akarnania.  They  captured  this  place, 
which  they  handed  over  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  Akarnanian  town  of  Palserus — as  well 
as  Astakus,  from  whence  they  expelled  the  despot 
Euarchus,  and  enrolled  the  town  as  a  member  of 
the  Athenian  alliance.  From  hence  they  passed 
over  to  KephallSnia,  which  they  were  fortunate 
enough  also  to  acquire  as  an  ally  of  Athens  without 
any  compulsion — with  its  four  distinct  towns  or 
districts,  PalSs,  Kranii,  Samd,  and  Prond.    These 
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various  operations  took  up  near  three  months  from 

ahout  the  beginning  of  July,  so  that  they  returned 

to  Athens  towards  the  close  of  September  *— the 

beginning  of  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  according 

to  the  distribution  of  Thucydidfis. 

nii^s  expel       Nor  was  this  the  only  maritime  expedition  of  the 

UM^fiwor  summer.  Thirty  more  triremes,  under  Kleopompus, 

iEgina,  and  ^erc  scut  through  the  Euripus  to  the  Lokrian  coast 

people  the  .  ^  r  x^    •  n 

island  with  oppositc  to  the  northern  part  of  Euboea.  Some 
kiemchi.  disembarkations  were  made,  whereby  the  Lokrian 
tMis  8^e*'  towns  of  Thronium  and  Alop6  were  sacked,  and 
in  ^^n-  ^^^her  devastation  inflicted ;  while  a  permanent 
newM.  garrison  was  planted,  and  a  fortified  post  erected, 
in  the  uninhabited  island  of  Atalanta  opposite  to 
the  Lokrian  coast,  in  order  to  restrain  privateers 
from  Opus  and  the  other  Lokrian  towns  in  their 
excursions  against  Euboea*.  It  was  farther  deter- 
mined to  expel  the  ^ginetan  inhabitants  from 
i^gina,  and  to  occupy  the  island  with  Athenian 
colonists.  This  step  was  partly  rendered  prudent 
by  the  important  position  of  the  island  midway  be- 
tween Attica  and  Peloponnesus.  But  a  concurrent 
motive,  and  probably  the  stronger  motive,  was  the 
gratification  of  ancient  antipathy,  and  revenge 
against  a  people  who  had  been  among  the  foremost 
in  provoking  the  war  and  in  inflicting  upon  Athens 
so  much  suffering.  The  iEginetans  with  their  wives 
and  children  were  all  put  on  shipboard  and  landed 
in  Peloponnesus — where  the  Spartans  permitted 
them  to  occupy  the  maritime  district  and  town  of 
Thyrea,  their  last  frontier  towards  Argos :  some  of 
them  however  found  shelter  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  25-30;  Diodor.  xii.  43.  44. 
»  Thucyd.  ii.  26-32 ;  Diodor.  xii.  44. 
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The  island  was  made  over  to  a  detachment  of 
Athenian  kleruchs,  or  citizen  proprietors  sent 
thither  by  lot  ^ 

To  the  sufferings  of  the  -^ginetans,  which  we  TheAthe- 
shall  hereafter  find  still  more  deplorably  aggra-  yade^d 
vated,  we  have  to  add  those  of  the  Megarians.  S^d*!* 
Both  had  been  most  zealous  in  kindling  the  war,  ^nfj^iSe. 
but  upon  none  did  the  distress  of  war  fall  so  hea-  ganans. 
vily.  Both  probably  shared  the  premature  con- 
fidence felt  among  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
that  Athens  could  never  hold  out  more  than  a  year 
or  two — and  were  thus  induced  to  overlook  their 
own  undefended  position  against  her.  Towards  the 
close  of  September,  the  full  force  of  Athens,  citi- 
zens and  metics,  marched  into  the  Megarid,  under 
Periklfis,  and  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory :  while  they  were  in  it,  the  hundred  ships 
which  had  been  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus, 
having  arrived  at  ^gina  on  their  return,  went  and 
joined  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  Megarid,  instead 
of  going  straight  home.  The  junction  of  the  two 
formed  the  largest  Athenian  force  that  had  ever 
yet  been  seen  together :  there  were  10,000  citizen 
hoplites,  (independent  of  3000  others  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Potidaea,)  and  3000  metic 
hoplites — besides  a  large  number  of  light  troops*. 
Against  so  large  a  force  the  Megarians  could  of 
course  make  no  head,  so  that  their  territory  was  all 
laid  waste,  even  to  the  city  walls.  For  several  years 
of  the  war,  the  Athenians  inflicted  this  destruction 
once,  and  often  twice  in  the  same  year :  a  decree 
was  proposed  in  the  Athenian  Ekklesia  by  Cha- 
rinus,  though  perhaps  not  carried,  to  the  effect 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  27.  »  Thucyd.  iL  31 ;  Diodor.  xii.  44. 
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that  the  StratSgi  every  year  should  swear  as  a  por- 
tion of  their  oath  of  officeS  that  they  would  twice 
invade  and  ravage  the  Megarid.  As  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  same  time  kept  the  port  of  Nisaea 
blocked  up,  by  means  of  their  superior  naval  force 
and  of  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Salamis,  the  pri- 
vations imposed  on  the  Megarians  became  extreme 
and  intolerable*.  Not  merely  their  com  and  fruits, 
but  even  their  garden  vegetables  near  the  city,  were 
rooted  up  and  destroyed,  and  their  situation  seems 
often  to  have  been  that  of  a  besieged  city  hard 
pressed  by  famine.  Even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
so  many  centuries  afterwards,  the  miseries  of  the 
town  during  these  years  were  remembered  and  com- 
municated to  him,  being  assigned  as  the  reason 
whv  one  of  their  most  memorable  statues  had  never 
been  completed  ^ 

To  these  various  military  operations  of  Athens 
during  the  course  of  this  summer,  some  other 
measures  of  moment  are  to  be  added.  Moreover 
Thucydidfis  notices  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
modern  astronomical  calculations  refer  to  the  third 
of  August:  had  this  eclipse  happened  three  months 
earlier,  immediately  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  it  might  probably  have 
been  construed  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  and 
caused   the   postponement   of   the  scheme.     Ex- 

>  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  30. 

'  See  the  etnkmg  picture  in  the  AcharneiB  of  Aiistophan^  (685- 
781)  of  the  distressed  Megarian  selling  his  hungry  children  into  slavery 
with  their  OT^-n  consent :  also  Aristoph.  Pac.  482. 

The  position  of  Megara,  as  the  alfy  of  Sparta  and  enemy  of  Athens, 
was  uncomfortable  in  the  same  manner  (though  not  to  the  same  intense 
pitch  of  suifering)  in  tlie  war  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Leuktra— 
near  fifty  years  after  this  (Demosthen.  cont.  'Setae.,  p.  1357,  c  12). 

*  Pausan.  i.  40,  3. 
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pectiDg  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Athenians  now  Metsmes 
made  arrangements  for  placing  Attica  in  a  perma-  Athens  for 
nent  state  of  defence,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  what  S^^l^e^ 
these  arrangements  were,  we  are  not  told  in  detail,  ^'tibewiS^ 
but  one  of  them  was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  p<>^' 

igaiMtur- 

named  particularly.     They  set  apart  one   thou-  gent  need, 
sand  talents  out  of  the  treasure  in  the  acropolis  as  touched 
an  inviolable  reserve,  not  to  be  touched  except  on  ond^cer. 
the  single  contingency — of  a  hostile  naval  force  ^J^^ 
about  to  assail  the  city,  with  no  other  means  at  ^^v}^ 

•^ '  ponithment 

hand  to  defend  it.  They  further  enacted  that  if  agimstany 
any  citizen  should  propose,  or  any  magistrate  put  ihouid  pro. 
the  question,  in  the  public  assembly,  to  make  any  ^^  ^* 
diflferent  application  of  this  reserve,  he  should  be 
punishable  with  death.  Moreover  they  resolved 
every  year  to  keep  back  one  hundred  of  their  best 
triremes,  and  trierarchs  to  command  and  equip 
them,  for  the  same^  special  necessity  ^  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  latter  provision  was  placed 
under  the  same  stringent  sanction,  or  observed 
with  the  same  rigour,  as  that  concerning  the 
money ;  which  latter  was  not  departed  from  until 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  after  all  the  dis< 
asters  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  on  the  terrible 
news  of  the  revolt  of  Chios.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion that  the  Athenians  first  repealed  the  sentence 
of  capital  punishment  against  the  proposer  of  this 
forbidden  change,  and  next  appropriated  the  money 
to  meet  the  then  imminent  peril  of  the  common- 
wealth*. 

The  resolution  here  taken  about  this  sacred  re-  Remaikton 
serve,  and  the  rigorous  sentence  interdicting  con-  de^ 
trary  propositions,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Mitford 

'  Thveyd.  ii.  24.  >  Thucyd.  viU.  15. 
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to  be  an  evidence  of  the  indelible  barbarism  of  de- 
mocratical  government^  But  we  must  recollect, 
firsti  that  the  sentence  of  capital  punishment  was 
one  which  could  hardly  by  possibility  come  into 
execution ;  for  no  citizen  would  be  so  mad  as  to 
make  the  forbidden  proposition,  while  this  law  was 
in  force.  Whoever  desired  to  make  it,  would  first 
begin  by  proposing  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  law, 
whereby  he  would  incur  no  danger,  whether  the 
assembly  decided  in  the  affirmative  or  negative; 
and  if  he  obtained  an  affirmative  decision,  he  would 
then,  and  then  only,  proceed  to  move  the  re-ap- 
propriation of  the  fund.  To  speak  the  language  of 
English  parliamentary  procedure,  he  would  first 
move  the  suspension  or  abrogation  of  the  standing 
order  whereby  the  proposition  was  forbidden- 
next,  he  would  move  the  proposition  itself:  in 
fact,  such  was.  the  mode  actually  pursued,  when 
the  thing  at  last  came  to  be  done^.  But  though 
the  capital  sentence  could  hardly  come  into  effect, 
the  proclamation  of  it  in  terrorem  had  a  very 
distinct  meaning.  It  expressed  the  deep  and  so* 
lemn  conviction  which  the  people  entertained  of 

'  Mitford,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  xiv.  sect.  1.  vol.  iii.  p.  100.  "  Aaothcr 
measure  followed,  which  taking  place  at  the  time  when  Thucydidls 
wrote  and  Perikl^  spoke,  and  while  Perikl^  held  the  principal  influence 
in  the  administration,  strongly  marks  both  the  inherent  weakness  and 
the  indeUble  barbarism,  of  democratical  government.    A  decree  of  the 

people  directed But  so  little  confidence  was  placed  in  a  decree 

so  important,  sanctioned  only  by  the  present  will  of  that  giddy  tyrant 
the  multitude  of  Athens,  against  whose  caprices,  since  the  depression  of 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  no  balancing  power  remained — that  the  denun- 
ciation of  capital  punishment  was  proposed  against  whosoever  should 
propose,  and  whosoever  should  concur  in  (?)  any  decree  for  the  disposal 
of  that  money  to  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any  other  circumstanoes." 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  15.  to.  dc  x^^  roXoin-a,  !»tf  dia  woptos  tov  ttoXc/aov 
(yKlxovTo  fxri  a^tvBai,  evOim  Tkva-av  ras  iiriK€ifiepas  Crjixias  r^  dirdyn  fj 
€irt^<l>ia'avTi,  xm6  rfjs  irapovoTjs  cie7rX^^a»r,  icai  /^n^iooyro  lomy. 
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the  importance  of  their  own  resolution  about  the 
reserve — it  forewarned  all  assemblies  and  all  citi- 
zens to  come,  of  the  danger  of  diverting  it  to  any- 
other  purpose — it  surrounded  the  reserve  with  an 
artificial  sanctity,  which  forced  every  man  who 
aimed  at  the  re-appropriation  to  begin  with  a  pre- 
liminary proposition  formidable  on  the  very  face  of 
it,  as  removing  a  guarantee  which  previous  assem- 
blies had  deemed  of  immense  value,  and  opening 
the  door  to  a  contingency  which  they  had  looked 
upon  as  treasonable.  The  proclamation  of  a  lighter 
punishment,  or  a  simple  prohibition  without  any 
definite  sanction  whatever,  would  neither  have 
announced  the  same  emphatic  conviction,  nor  pro- 
duced the  same  deterring  effect.  The  assembly  of 
431  B.C.  could  not  in  any  way  enact  laws  which 
subsequent  assemblies  could  not  reverse ;  but  it 
could  so  frame  its  enactments,  in  cases  of  peculiar 
solemnity,  as  to  make  its  authority  strongly  felt 
upon  the  judgement  of  its  successors,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  entertaining  motions  for  repeal  except 
under  necessity  at  once  urgent  and  obvious. 

Far  from  thinking  that  the  law  now  passed  at 
Athens  displayed  barbarism,  either  in  the  end  or 
in  the  means,  I  consider  it  principally  remarkable 
for  its  cautious  and  long-sighted  view  of  the  future 
— qualities  the  exact  reverse  of  barbarism — and 
worthy  of  the  general  character  of  Periklfis,  who 
probably  suggested  it.  Athens  was  just  entering 
into  a  war  which  threatened  to  be  of  indefinite 
length,  and  was  certain  to  be  very  costly.  To  pre- 
vent the  people  from  exhausting  all  their  accumu- 
lated fund,  and  to  place  them  under  a  necessity  of 
reserving  something  against  extreme  casualties,  was 
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an  object  of  immense  importance.  Now  the  par- 
ticular casualty,  which  PeriklSs  (assuming  him  to  be 
the  proposer)  named  as  the  sole  condition  of  touch- 
ing this  one  thousand  talents,  might  be  considered 
as  of  all  others  the  most  improbable,  in  the  year  431 
B.C.  So  immense  was  then  the  superiority  of  the 
Athenian  naval  force,  that  to  suppose  it  defeated, 
and  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  full  sail  for  Peiraeus, 
was  a  possibility  which  it  required  a  statesman  of 
extraordinary  caution  to  look  forward  to,  and  which 
it  is  truly  wonderful  that  the  people  generally  could 
have  been  induced  to  contemplate.  Once  tied  up 
to  this  purpose,  however,  the  fund  lay  ready  for 
any  other  terrible  emergency :  and  we  shall  find  the 
actual  employment  of  it  incalculably  beneficial  to 
Athens,  at  a  moment  of  the  gravest  peril,  when  she 
could  hardly  have  protected  herself  without  some 
such  special  resource.  The  people  would  scarcely 
have  sanctioned  so  rigorous  an  economy,  had  it  not 
been  proposed  to  them  at  a  period  so  early  in  the  war 
that  their  available  reserve  was  still  much  larger. 
But  it  will  be  for  ever  to  the  credit  of  their  fore- 
sight as  well  as  constancy,  that  they  should  first 
have  adopted  such  a  precautionary  measure,  and 
afterwards  adhered  to  it  for  nineteen  vears,  under 
severe  pressure  for  money,  until  at  length  a  case 
arose  which  rendered  farther  abstinence  really,  and 
not  constructively,  impollible. 

To  display  their  force  and  take  revenge  by  dis- 
embarking and  ravaging  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
was  doubtless  of  much  importance  to  Athens  du- 
ring this  first  summer  of  the  war :  though  it  might 
seem  that  the  force  so  employed  was  quite  as  much 
needed  in  the  conquest  of  Potidaea,  which  still  re- 
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m^ned  under  blockade — and  of  the  neighbouring  ofp^Sd^ 
Chalkidians  in  Thrace,  still  in  revolt.     It  was  du-  r"^»**?i' 

Iring  of  the 

ring  the  course  of  this  summer  that  a  prospect  odiysUn 
opened  to  Athens  of  subduing  these  towns,  through  -HOiimce 
the  assistance  of  SitalkSs  king  of  the  Odrysian  ^^n^ 
Thracians.  That  prince  had  married  the  sister  of  "^Athens. 
Nymphod6rus,  a  citizen  of  AbdSra ;  who  engaged 
to  render  him,  and  his  son  Sadokus,  allies  of 
Athens.  Sent  for  to  Athens  and  appointed  pro- 
xenus  of  Athens  at  AbdSra,  which  was  one  of  the 
Athenian  subject  allies,  Nymphoddrus  made  this 
alliance,  and  promised  in  the  name  of  SitalkSs  that 
a  sufficient  Thracian  force  should  be  sent  to  aid 
Athens  in  the  reconquest  of  her  revolted  towns :  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship  was  at  the  same  time 
conferred  upon  Sadokus  ^  Nymphoddrus  farther 
established  a  good  understanding  between  Perdikkas 
of  Macedonia  and  the  Athenians,  who  were  per- 
suaded to  restore  to  him  Therma,  which  they  had 
before  taken  from  him.  The  Athenians  had  thus 
the  promise  of  powerful  aid  against  the  Chalki- 
dians and  Potidseans :  yet  the  latter  still  held  out, 
with  little  prospect  of  immediate  surrender.  More- 
over the  town  of  Astakus  in  Akarnania,  which  the 
Athenians  had  captured  during  the  summer  in  the 
course  of  their  expedition  round  Peloponnesus,  was 
recovered  during  the  autumn  by  the  deposed  despot 
Euarchus,  assisted  by  forty  Corinthian  triremes  and 
1000  hoplites.  This  Corinthian  armament,  after 
restoring  Ruarchus,  made  some  unsuccessful  de- 
•scents  both  upon  other  parts  of  Akarnania  and  upon 
the  island  of  KephallSnia :  in  the  latter  they  were 

'  Thucyd.  iL  29. 
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entrapped  into  an  ambuscade  and  obliged  to  return 
home  with  considerable  loss^ 
Perikite  It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  autumn  also  that 

18  chosen 

orator  to  PenklSs,  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  purpose,  de- 
funerai  dis-  livercd  the  funeral  oration  at  the  public  interment 
SedtizeM  ^f  those  warrfors  who  had  fallen  during  the  cam- 
Se"y^°*  paign.  The  ceremonies  of  this  public  token  of 
respect  have  already  been  described  in  a  former 
chapter,  on  occasion  of  the  conquest  of  Samos: 
but  that  which  imparted  to  the  present  scene  an 
imperishable  interest,  was  the  discourse  of  the  cho- 
sen statesman  and  orator  ;  probably  beard  by  Thu- 
cydidds  himself,  and  in  substance  reproduced.  A 
large  crowd  of  citizens  and  foreigners,  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  accompanied  the  funeral  procession 
from  Athens  to  the  suburb  called  the  outer  Kera- 
meikus,  where  Perikl^s,  mounted  upon  a  lofty  stage 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  closed  the  ceremony 
with  his  address.  The  law  of  Athens  not  only  pro- 
vided this  public  funeral  and  commemorative  dis- 
course, but  also  assigned  maintenance  at  the  public 
expense  to  the  children  of  the  slain  warriors  until 
they  attained  military  age :  a  practice  which  was 
acted  on  throughout  the  whole  war,  though  we 
have  only  the  description  and  discourse  belonging 
to  this  single  occasion^ 
Funeral  The  eleven  chapters  of  ThucydidSs  which  com- 

?am^  prise  this  funeral  speech  are  among  the  most  me- 
morable relics  of  antiquity  ;  considering  that  under 
the  language  and  arrangement  of  the  historian — 

1  Thucyd,  ii.  33. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  34-45.  Sometimes  also  the  allies  of  Athens,  who  had 
fallen  along  with  her  citizens  in  battle,  had  a  part  in  the  honoiurs  of 
the  public  burial  (Lysias,  Orat.  Fuuebr.  c.  13). 
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always  impressive,  though  sometimes  harsh  and 
peculiaTi  like  the^  workmanship  of  a  powerful  mind 
misled  by  a  bad  or  an  unattainable  model — we  pos- 
sess the  substance  and  thoughts  of  the  illustrious 
statesman.  A  portion  of  it,  of  course,  is  and  must 
be  commonplace,  belonging  to  all  discourses  com- 
posed for  a  similar  occasion.  Yet  this  is  true  only 
of  a  comparatively  small  portion :  much  of  it  is 
peculiar,  and  every  way  worthy  of  Perikl^s — com- 
prehensive, rational,  and  full  not  less  of  sense  and 
substance  than  of  earnest  patriotism.  It  thus  forms 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  jejune,  though  elegant, 
rhetoric  of  other  harangues,  mostly  >  not  composed 

'  The  eriticsy  from  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  downward,  agree  for 
the  most  part  in  pronouncing  the  feeble  A&yos  *JS^iTa<l>ios,  ascribed  to 
Demosthenes,  to  be  not  really  his.  Of  those  ascribed  to  Plato  and 
Lysias  also,  the  genuineness  has  been  suspected,  though  upon  far  less 
grounds.  The  Menezenns,  if  it  be  really  the  work  of  Plato,  however, 
does  not  add  to  his  fame  :  but  the  harangue  of  Lysias,  a  very  fine  com- 
position, may  well  be  his,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  really  delivered 
— though  probably  not  delivered  by  him,  as  he  was  not  a  qualified 
oitizen. 

See  the  general  instructions,  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetoric,  c.  6, 
p.  258-268,  Reisk,  on  the  contents  and  composition  of  a  funeral  dis- 
ooune — Lysias  is  said  to  have  composed  several — Plutarch,  Vit.  X. 
Orator,  p.  836. 

Compare  respecting  the  funeral  discourse  of  Periklls,  K.  F.  Weber, 
Uber  die  Stand-Rede  des  Perikl^s  (Dannstadt,  1827) ;  Westermann, 
Gesehiehte  der  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechenland  und  Rom.  sect.  35,  63, 
64 ;  Kutzen,  Perikles  als  Staatsman,  p.  158.  sect.  12  (Grimma,  1834). 

Dahlmann  (Histonsche  Forschungen,  vol.  i.  p.  23)  seems  to  think 
that  the  original  oration  of  Perikles  contained  a  large  sprinkling  of  my- 
thical allusions  and  stories  out  of  the  antiquities  of  Athens,  such  as  we 
now  find  in  the  other  funeral  oraitions  above  alluded  to ;  but  that  Thu- 
cydid^  himself  deliberately  left  them  out  in  his  report.  But  there 
setms  no  foundation  for  this  suspicion.  It  is  much  more  consonant 
to  the  superior  tone  of  dignity  which  reigns  throughout  all  this  oration, 
to  suppose  that  the  mythical  narratives  and  even  the  previous  historical 
glories  of  Athens  never  found  any  special  notice  in  the  speech  of  Peri- 
klls — nothing  more  than  a  general  recognition,  with  an  intimation  that 
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for  actual  delivery.  And  it  deserves,  in  comparison 
with  the  funeral  discourses  remaining  to  us  from 
Plato,  and  the  pseudo-Demosthenes,  and  even  Ly- 
sias,  the  honourable  distinction  which  Thucydidds 
claims  for  his  own  history — an  ever-living  posses- 
sion, not  a  mere  showf^piece  for  the  moment. 

In  the  outset  of  his  speech  Periklds  distin- 
guishes himself  from  those  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  same  function  of  pubUc  orator,  by  dissenting 
from  the  encomiums  which  it  had  been  customary 
to  bestow  on  the  law  enjoining  these  funeral  ha- 
raDgues.  He  thinks  that  the  publicity  of  the  fune- 
ral itself,  and  the  general  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  grief  by  the  great  body  of  citizens,  tell  more 
emphatically  in  token  of  gratitude  to  the  brave 
dead,  when  the  scene  passes  in  silence — ^than  when 
it  is  translated  into  the  words  of  a  speaker,  who 
may  easily  offend  either  by  incompetency  or  by  ap- 
parent feebleness,  or  perhaps  even  by  unseasonable 
exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  the  custom  having 
been  embodied  in  law,  and  elected  as  he  has  been 
by  the  citizens,  he  comes  forward  to  discharge,  the 
duty  imposed  upon  him  in  the  best  manner  he 
can^ 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  in  this  discourse 
is,  its  business-like,  impersonal  character :  it  is 
Athens  herself  who  undertakes  to  commend  and 
decorate  her  departed  sons,  as  well  as  to  hearten 
up  and  admonish  the  living. 

After  a  few  words  on  the  magnitude  of  the  em- 
he  does  not  dweU  upon  them  at  length  because  they  were  well-known 
to  his  audience — fuucptiyoptip  ip  €ldwri¥  ov  ^vKofityot  ida-m  (ii.  36). 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  35. 
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pire  and  on  the  glorious  efforts  as  well  as  endu- 
rance whereby  their  forefathers  and  they  had  ac- 
quired it — ^Periklfis  proceeds  to  sketch  the  plan 
of  life»  the  constitution,  and  the  manners,  under 
which  such  achievements  were  brought  about  ^ 

**  We  live  under  a  constitution  such  as  noway  to  ^JJ^^ 
envy  the  laws  of  our  neighbours, — ourselves   an  pouticd 
example  to  others,  rather  than  mere  imitators.     It  tion,and 

Bociftl  life 

is  called  a  democracy,  since  its  permanent  aim  as  con-  ' 
tends  towards  the  Many  and  not  towards  the  Few :  ^rfkiggf 
in  regard  to  private  matters  and  disputes,  the  laws 
deal  equally  with  every  man :  while  looking  to 
public  affairs  and  to  claims  of  individual  influence, 
every  man's  chance  of  advancement  is  determined 
not  by  party- favour  but  by  real  worth,  according 
as  his  reputation  stands  in  his  own  particular  de- 
partment :  nor  does  poverty,  or  obscure  station, 
keep  him  back^,  if  he  really  has  the  means  of  be- 
nefiting the  city.  And  our  social  march  is  free, 
not  merely  in  regard  to  public  affairs,  but  also  in 
regard  to  intolerance  of  each  other's  diversity  of 
daily  pursuits.  For  we  are  not  angry  with  our 
neighbour  for  what  he  may  do  to  please  himself, 
nor  do  we  ever  put  on  those  sour  looks^  which, 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  36.  *Airi  Bt  oias  t«  €inrTjB€va-€<os  (fKBoyav  en  avra,  Koi 
\u&  oias  iroXiTfftar,  Mi  rp6ir<»v  4^  ouop  fuyaka  rycvcro,  ravra  Hrjk&aas 
TTp&rw  elfu,  &c. 

In  the  Demosthenic  or  pseudo-Demosthenic  Orat.  Funebris,  c.  8, 
p.  1397 — XPI^^^^  hriTTfBtvfioTwv  (rvyfi3fui,  rrji  Skris  irokireias  vTroBeait, 
&c. 

*  Tbucyd.  ii.  37.  ovd*  ad  Korh  irmav,  ?x**''  ^^  ^*  ayaBov  bpaa-ai  r^v 
iroXiy,  a(t»fiaro£  a^vtltf,  KfKtakvran :  compare  Plato,  Menexenus,  c.  8. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  37-  tktvBifxas  d<  rd  t€  npht  t6  Koivhv  nokirtvofietf,  Ka\ 
€S  rifpirp^g  aXXfjkovt  t&p  Ka6t  ^fupap  ctrin^dcvfiarflDy  viro^tW,  ov  Bi  opy^s 
t6p  neXag,  tl  naff  rfiovr\v  re  dp$,  tfxovres,  ovdi  d(rjfilovg  fitp,  Xvmfphg  dc, 
T§  9^t  dxBifiovas  irpo<rTi$€fiepoi,  *Av€fraxOS>s  dc  ra  Idia  irpoo'OfiiKovirrfs 

VOL.  VI.  O 
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though  they  do  no  positive  damage,  are  not  the 
less  sure  to  offend.  Thus  conducting  our  private 
social  intercourse  with  reciprocal  indulgence,  we 
are  restrained  from  wrong  on  public  matters  by 
fear  and  reverence  of  our  magistrates  for  the  time 
being  and  of  our  laws — especially  such  laws  as  are 
instituted  for  the  protection  of  wrongful  sufferers, 
and  even  such  others  as,  though  not  written^  are 
enforced  by  a  common  sense  of  shame.  Besides 
this,  we  have  provided  for  our  minds  numerous  re- 
creations from  toil,  partly  by  our  customary  solem- 
nities of  sacrifice  and  festival  throughout  the  year, 
partly  by  the  elegance  of  our  private  establish- 
ments,— the  dailv  charm  of  which  banishes  the 
sense  of  discomfort.  From  the  magnitude  of  our 
city,  the  products  of  the  whole  earth  are  brought 
to  us,  so  that  our  enjoyment  of  foreign  luxuries 
is  as  much  our  own  and  assured  as  those  which 
we  grow  at  home.  In  respect  to  training  for 
war,  we  differ  from  our  opponents  (the  Lacedae- 
monians) on  several  material  points.  First,  we 
lay  open  our  city  as  a  common  resort :  we  apply 
no  xenSlasy  to  exclude  even  an  enemy  either 
from  any  lesson  or  any  spectacle,  the  full  view  of 
which  he  may  think  advantageous  to  him ;  for  we 
trust  less  to  manoeuvres  and  quackery  than  to  our 
native  bravery,  for  warUke  efficiency.  Next,  in 
regard  to  education,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  even 
from  their  earliest  youth  subject  themselves  to  an 
irksome  exercise  for  the  attainment  of  courage,  we 

t6,  SrifiStTM  dth  d€0£  fuiXiOTa  oi  irapayofioiffxtv,  nGv  re  omI  iw  ^xS  ^'^t^'' 
d/cpodcrcc  Koi  rciv  p6fia¥,  Koi  fidkiora  avr^p  6(rot  T€  iir  <»<^Xc/f  r»y  <ldi* 
Kov^Uvtav  Ktivraiy  ical  ^0*01  3ypa<f>ot  Svt€£  cdtrxvP^f'  SfioKoyovfiinfV  <fH» 
povat. 
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with  our  easy  habits  of  life  are  not  less  prepared 
than  they,  to  encounter  all  perils  within  the  measure 
of  our  strength.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  the 
Peloponnesian  confederates  do  not  attack  us  one  by 
one,  but  with  their  whole  united  force ;  while  we, 
when  we  attack  them  at  home,  overpower  for  the 
most  part  all  of  them  who  try  to  defend  their  own 
territory.  None  of  our  enemies  has  ever  met  and 
contended  with  our  entire  force ;  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  our  large  navy — ^partly  from  our  disper- 
sion in  different  simultaneous  land-expeditions. 
But  when  they  chance  to  be  engaged  with  any  part 
of  it,  if  victorious,  they  pretend  to  have  vanquished 
us  all — if  defeated,  they  pretend  to  have  been  van- 
quished by  all. 

"  Now  if  we  are  willing  to  brave  danger,  just  as 
much  under  an  indulgent  system  as  under  constant 
toil,  and  by  spontaneous  courage  as  much  as  under 
force  of  law— we  are  gainers  in  the  end  by  not  vexing 
ourselves  beforehand  with  sufferings  to  come,  yet 
still  appearing  in  the  hour  of  trial  not  less  daring 
than  those  who  toil  without  ceasing. 

'*  In  other  matters,  too,  as  well  as  in  these,  our  Eulogy 
city  deserves  admiration.   For  we  combine  elegance  A^ens  and 
of  taste  with  simplicity  of  life,  and  we  pursue  know-  J^L^^ 
ledge  without  being  enervated* :  we  employ  wealth  "*^*^- 
not  for  talking  and  ostentation,  but  as  a  real  help 

*  Thucyd.  iL  40.  (^iXoxoXovficv  yiip  fter  €vr(\€las,  koi  (^tXo(ro<^ovfi€v 
Sp€ii  fiaXoKias'  irkovTc^  re  tpyov  yJakKov  Kcup^  $  \6yov  K6fi/ir^  p^pwftc^a, 

Oicr;(toy. 

The  fint  strophe  of  the  Chorus  in  Euripid.  Medea,  824-841,  may  be 
compared  with  the  tenor  of  this  discourse  of  Periklds  :  the  praises  of    . 
Attica  are  there  dwelt  upon^  at  a  country  too  good  to  receive  the  guilty 
Medea. 

02 
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in  the  proper  season :  nor  is  it  disgraceful  to  any 
one  who  is  poor  to  confess  his  poverty,  though  he 
may  rather  incur  reproach  for  not  actually  keep- 
ing himself  out  of  poverty.  The  magistrates  who 
discharge  public  trusts  fulfil  their  domestic  duties 
also — the  private  citizen,  while  engaged  in  profes- 
sional business,  has  competent  knowledge  on  public 
affairs:  for  we  stand  alone  in  regarding  the  man 
who  keeps  aloof  from  these  latter  not  as  harmless, 
but  as  useless.  Moreover,  we  always  hear  and  pro- 
nounce on  public  matters,  when  discussed  by  our 
leaders — or  perhaps  strike  out  for  ourselves  correct 
reasonings  about  them  :  far  from  accounting  discus- 
sion an  impediment  to  action,  we  complain  only  if 
we  are  not  told  what  is  to  be  done  before  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  do  it.  For  in  truth  we  combine  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  these  two  qualities — ex- 
treme boldness  in  execution  with  full  debate  before- 
hand on  that  which  we  are  going  about :  whereas 
with  others,  ignorance  alone  imparts  boldness — 
debate  introduces  hesitation.  Assuredly  those  men 
are  properly  to  be  regarded  as  the  stoutest  of  heart, 
who,  knowing  most  precisely  both  the  terrors  of  war 
and  the  sweets  of  peace,  are  still  not  the  less  wilUng 
to  encounter  peril. 

'*  In  fine,  I  affirm  that  our  city,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  the  schoolmistress  of  Greece^ ;  while, 
viewed  individually,  we  enable  the  same  man  to 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  41.  (yptktuv  tc  Xiytd,  rr)¥  t«  iraaap  ir6kw  rijs  *EXXadoff 
nalBrvo'iv  ihai,  xal  koJS  tKaarov  doKuv  dv  /lot  t6w  avT6v  Svhpa  nap  tfyMV 
Ctrl  irXctoT*  hv  cidi;  /cal  yLtrh  xapirav  fjL^ktar  hv  cvr/Mi9rcX<of  t6  acifia 
afjTopKfS  irap€X(0'Bai, 

The  abstract  word  tracdcv<rcy,  in  place  of  the  concrete  muJ^€vrpla, 
seems  to  soften  the  arrogance  of  the  affirmation. 
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furnish  himself  out  and  suffice  to  himself  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  ways  and  with  the  most  complete 
grace  and  refinement.  This  is  no  empty  boast  of 
the  momenti  but  genuine  reality :  and  the  power  of 
the  city,  acquired  through  the  dispositions  just  in- 
dicated,  exists  to  prove  it.  Athens  alone  of  all 
cities  stands  forth  in  actual  trial  greater  than  her 
reputation :  her  enemy  when  he  attacks  her  will  not 
have  his  pride  wounded  by  suffering  defeat  from 
feeble  hands — her  subjects  will  not  think  themselves 
degraded  as  if  their  obedience  were  paid  to  an  un- 
worthy superior  ^  Having  thus  put  forward  our 
power,  not  uncertified,  but  backed  by  the  most  evi- 
dent proofs,  we  shall  be  admired  not  less  by  poste- 
rity than  by  our  contemporaries.  Nor  do  we  stand 
in  need  either  of  Homer  or  of  any  other  panegyrist, 
whose  words  may  for  the  moment  please,  while  the 
truth  when  known  would  confute  their  intended 
meaning.  We  have  compelled  all  land  and  sea  to 
become  accessible  to  our  courage,  and  have  planted 
everywhere  imperishable  monuments  of  our  kind- 
ness as  well  as  of  our  hostiUty." 

**  Such  is  the  city  on  behalf  of  which  these  warriors 
have  nobly  died  in  battle,  vindicating  her  just  title 
to  unimpaired  rights  * — and  on  behalf  of  which  all 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  41.  liomj  yhp  r»y  vv¥  okotis  Kpfla-ac^p  eV  irtipav  Hpxtrai, 
Koi  fAOPtj  oGt€  r^  TToXf/u^  €f(tkB6vTi  ayavdKTrj(ruf  t)^n  v<^*  oia>v  KOKxmaBfi, 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  42.  ircpl  rotaimjs  o^v  ir6K€ms  oid€  t<  y€WvaUi9,  ducaiovvres 
fJj  d(f>aipt0rjv€u  aMfv,  fiaxofitvot  crcXevnjirou',  Koi  r&v  Xcctto/uicWv  iravra 
Ttyh  €hc6s  e^fXciy  imip  avrrjs  icdfAVtu/, 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  rightly  translated  ducatovvrts  fir^  iffxapfOrj' 
vai  aMjv — but  neither  Poppo,  nor  (Poller,  nor  Dr.  Arnold^  say  any- 
thing about  these  words,  which  yet  are  not  at  all  clear. 

A  friend  suggests  to  me,  that  they  ought  to  be  translated,  "  standing 
upon  their  just  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  her"  (t.  e.  by  allowing  the 
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of  US  here  left  behind  must  willingly  toil.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  spoken  at  length  concerning 
the  city,  at  once  to  draw  from  it  the  lesson  that  the 
conflict  is  not- for  equal  motives  between  us  and 
enemies  who  possess  nothing  of  the  like  excellence 
— and  to  demonstrate  by  proofs  the  truth  of  my 
encomium  pronounced  upon  her." 

Periklds  pursues  at  considerable  additional  length 
the  same  tenor  of  mixed  exhortation  to  the  living 
and  eulogy  of  the  dead ;  with  many  special  and 
emphatic  observations  addressed  to  the  relatives  of 
the  latter,  who  were  assembled  around  and  doubt- 
less very  near  him.  But  the  extract  which  I  have 
already  made  is  so  long,  that  no  farther  addition 
would  be  admissible :  yet  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
over  lightly  the  picture  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth in  its  glory,  as  delivered  by  the  ablest  citizen 
of  the  age.  The  effect  of  the  democratical  consti- 
tution, with  its  diffused  and  equal  citizenship,  in 
calling  forth  not  merely  strong  attachment,  but 
painful  self-sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  all  Athenians 
— is  nowhere  more  forcibly  insisted  upon  than  in 
the  words  above-cited  of  PeriklSs,  as  well  as  in 
others  afterwards — **  Contemplating  as  you  do  daily 
before  you  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  and  be- 
coming passionately  attached  to  it,  when  you  con- 
ceive its  full  greatness,  reflect  that  it  was  all 
acquired  by  men  daring,  acquainted  with  their  duty, 
and  full  of  an  honourable  sense  of  shame  in  their 
actions  ^ " — such  is  the  association  which  he  presents 

enemy  to  conquer).  This  translation  is  more  literal  and  straightfor- 
ward ;  perhaps  it  is  better :  yet  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
my  former  translation  is  wrong,  as  to  expunge  it  from  the  text. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  43.   r^v  tjjs  TroXccar  dvpofHv  naff  ^fitpop  ipr^  6€»iuvqv$ 
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between  the  greatness  of  the  state  as  an  object  of 
common  passion,  and  the  courage,  intelligence,  and 
mutual  esteem,  of  individual  citizens,  as  its  creating 
and  preserving  causes ;  poor  as  well  as  rich  being 
alike  interested  in  the  partnership. 

But  the  claims  of  patriotism,  though  put  for-  Mutual  to- 
ward  as  essentially  and  deservedly  paramount,  are  S^ty  oi 
by  no  means  understood  to  reign  exclusively,  or  to  ^JSJiS*^ 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  democratical  activity.  Sub-  ^**'«'»»- 
ject  to  these,  and  to  those  laws  and  sanctions  which 
protect  both  the  public  and  individuals  against 
wrong,  it  is  the  pride  of  Athens  to  exhibit  a  rich 
and  varied  fund  of  human  impulse-^— an  unrestrained 
play  of  fancy  and  diversity  of  private  pursuit 
coupled  with  a  reciprocity  of  cheerful  indulgence 
between  one  individual  and  another — and  an  absence 
even  of  those  '*  black  looks  "  which  so  much  em- 
bitter life,  even  if  they  never  pass  into  enmity  of 
fact.  This  portion  of  the  speech  of  Periklfis  de- 
serves peculiar  attention,  because  it  serves  to  cor- 
rect an  assertion,  often  far  too  indiscriminately 
made,  respecting  antiquity  as  contrasted  with  mo- 
dem societies — an  assertion  that  the  ancient  so- 
cieties sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  state,  and 
that  only  in  modern  times  has  individual  agency 
been  left  free  to  the  proper  extent.  This  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  Sparta : — it  is  also  true  in  a  great 
degree  of  the  ideal  societies  depicted  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle :  but  it  is  pointedly  untrue  of  the  Athenian 

/cat  ipcurras  yiyvofUvovs  airnjs,  ica\  orav  vyXv  fitydkr)  do^jj  €ivcu,  iv$V' 
fuvfitpovg  Sri  To\fi»PT€£  KoL  yiyv^a'KovT€s  ra  deovra,  icdi  iv  rots  ^pyois 
ahrxwof^^oif  3vdp€g  avrh  iKTT}(ravTO,  &c. 

AltrxyvofjLcvoi :  compare  Demosthen.  Orat.  Funebris,  c.  7,  p.  1396. 
Al  flip  yhp  dia  r^v  6\iy<ov  dvyaore loi  dtos  fA€v  (vepydCovrcu  to2s  ttoXItcus, 
aUrxympf  V  ov  vapurrcuriv. 
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democracy,  nor  can  we  with  any  confidence  predi- 
cate it  of  the  major  part  of  the  Grecian  cities. 
It  u  only  I  shall  hereafter  return  to  this  point  when  I 
tiaiiy^an'd  rcach  the  timcs  of  the  great  speculative  philosophers : 
morabfe^I  at  present,  I  merely  bespeak  attention  to  the  speech 
STs^te?^  of  Periklfis  as  negativing  this  supposed  exorbitant 
tcrfercd  to    interference  of  the  state  with  individual  liberty,  as 

an  exorbi*  . 

tant  degree  an  Universal  habit  among  the  ancient  Greek  repub- 
duai  Uberty  lics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  present  to  his 
in  Greece,  j^j^j  ^  comparison  with  the  extreme  narrowness  and 
rigour  of  Sparta,  and  that  therefore  his  assertions 
of  the  extent  of  positive  liberty  at  Athens  must  be 
understood  as  partially  qualified  by  such  contrast* 
But  even  making  allowance  for  this,  the  stress  which 
he  lays  upon  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action  at 
Athens,  not  merely  from  excessive  restraint  of  law, 
but  also  from  practical  intolerance  between  man 
and  man,  and  tyranny  of  the  majority  over  indivi- 
dual dissenters  in  taste  and  pursuit — deserves  se- 
rious notice,  and  brings  out  one  of  those  points  in 
the  national  character  upon  which  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  time  mainly  depended.  The 
national  temper  was  indulgent  in  a  high  degree  to 
all  the  varieties  of  positive  impulse :  the  peculiar 
promptings  in  every  individual  bosom  were  allowed 
to  manifest  themselves  and  bear  fruit,  without  being 
suppressed  by  external  opinion  or  trained  into 
forced  conformity  with  some  assumed  standard: 
antipathies  against  any  of  them  formed  no  part  of 
the  habitual  morality  of  the  citizen.  While  much 
of  the  generating  causes  of  human  hatred  was  thus 
rendered  inoperative,  and  while  society  was  ren- 
dered more  comfortable,  more  instructive,  and  more 
stimulating— all  its  germs  of  productive  fruitful 
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genias,  so  rare  everywhere,  found  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere the  maximum  of  encouragement.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  assuredly  as  faithfully  observed  at 
Athens  as  anywhere  in  Greece,  individual  impulse, 
taste,  and  even  eccentricity,  were  accepted  with  in- 
dulgence, instead  of  being  a  mark  as  elsewhere  for 
the  intolerance  of  neighbours  or  of  the  public. 
This  remarkable  feature  in  Athenian  life  will  help  Free  play  of 
us  in  a  future  chapter  to  explain  the  striking  career  taste  and 
of  SokratSs,  and  it  farther  presents  to  us,  under  mLm^" 
another  face,  a  great  part  of  that  which  the  censors  ^S^?^^. 
of  Athens  denounced  under  the  name  of  **demo-  nomenonin 

society. 

cratical  licence."  The  liberty  and  diversity  of  indi- 
vidual life  in  that  city  were  offensive  to  Xenophon^ 
Plato,  and  Aristotle — attached  either  to  the  mono- 
tonous drill  of  Sparta,  or  to  some  other  ideal  stan- 
dard, which,  though  much  better  than  the  Spartan 
in  itself,  they  were  disposed  to  impress  upon  society 
with  a  heavy-handed  uniformity.  That  liberty  of  in- 
dividual action,  not  merely  from  the  over-restraints 
of  law,  but  from  the  tyranny  of  jealous  opinion,  such 
as  Perikl^  depicts  in  Athens,  belongs  more  naturally 
to  a  democracy,  where  there  is  no  select  One  or 
Few  to  receive  worship  and  set  the  fashion,  than  to 
any  other  form  of  government.  But  it  is  very  rare 
even  in  democracies :  nor  can  we  dissemble  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  governments  of  modem  times,  de- 
mocratical,  aristocratical  or  monarchical,  presents 
anything  like  the  picture  of  generous  tolerance  to- 

'  Compare  the  sentiment  of  Xenophon,  the  precise  reverse  of  that 
which  is  here  laid  down  hy  Perikl^,  extolling  the  rigid  disciphne  of 
Sparta,  and  denouncing  the  laxity  of  Athenian  life  (Xenophon^  Memo- 
rah.  iii.  5,  15;  iii.  12,  5).  It  is  curious  that  the  sentiment  appears  in 
this  dialogue  as  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  younger  Periklls  (illegitimate 
son  of  the  great  Perikl^)  in  a  dialogue  with  Sokrat^. 
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wards  social  dissent,  and  spontaneity  of  individual 

taste,  which  we  read  in  the  speech  of  the  Athenian 

statesman.     In  all  of  them,  the  intolerance  of  the 

national  opinion  cuts  down  individual  character  to 

one  out  of  a  few  set  types,  to  which  every  person, 

or  every  family,  is  constrained  to  adjust  itself,  and 

beyond  which  all  exceptions  meet  either  with  hatred 

or  with  derision.     To  impose  upon  men  such  re-> 

straints  either  of  law  or  of  opinion  as  are  requisite 

for  the  security  dnd  comfort  of  society,  but  to  en- 

courag;e  rather  than  repress  the  free  play  of  indivi- 

dual  impulse  subject  to  those  limits^ — is  an  ideal, 

which  if  it  was  ever  approached  at  Athens,  has 

certainly  never  been  attained,  and  has  indeed  com* 

paratively  been  little  studied  or  cared  for,  in  any 

modern  society. 

Extraordi-        Connected  with  this  reciprocal  indulgence  of  in- 
nary  and  *■  " 

many-aided  dividual  diversity,  was  not  only  the  hospitable  re* 
Ath^.  ception  of  all  strangers  at  Athens,  which  Periklds 
contrasts  with  the  xenSlasy  or  jealous  expulsion 
practised  at  Sparta — but  also  the  many-sided  acti- 
vity, bodily  and  mental,  visible  in  the  former,  so 
opposite  to  that  narrow  range  of  thought,  exclu- 
sive discipline  of  the  body,  and  never-ending  prepa^ 
ration  for  war,  which  formed  the  system  of  the  lat« 
ter.  His  assertion  that  Athens  was  equal  to  Sparta 
even  in  her  own  solitary  excellence — eflficiency  on 
the  field  of  battle — is  doubtless  untenable.  But  not 
the  less  impressive  is  his  sketch  of  that  multitude 
of  concurrent  impulses  which  at  this  same  time  agi- 
tated and  impelled  the  Athenian  mind — the  strength 
of  one  not  implying  the  weakness  of  the  remainder : 
the  relish  for  all  pleasures  of  art  and  elegance,  and 
the  appetite  for  intellectual  expansion,  coinciding 
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in  the  same  bosom  with  energetic  promptitude  as 
well  as  endurance :  abundance  of  recreative  spec- 
tacles, yet  noway  ^bating  the  cheerfulness  of  obe- 
dience even  to  the  hardest  calls  of  patriotic  duty : 
that  combination  of  reason  and  courage  which  en- 
countered danger  the  more  willingly  from  having 
discussed  and  calculated  it  beforehand :  lastly,  an 
anxious  interest,  as  well  as  a  competence  of  judge- 
ment, in  public  discussion  and  public  action,  com- 
mon to  every  citizen  rich  and  poor,  and  combined 
with  every  man's  own  private  industry.  So  com- 
prehensive an  ideal  of  many-sided  social  develop- 
ment, bringing  out  the  capacities  for  action  and 
endurance,  as  well  as  those  for  enjoyment,  would 
be  sufficiently  remarkable,  even  if  we  supposed  it 
only  existing  in  the  imagination  of  a  philosopher : 
but  it  becomes  still  more  so  when  we  recollect 
that  the  main  features  of  it  at  least  were  drawn 
from  the  fellow-citizens  of  the  speaker.  It  must 
be  taken  however  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the 
Athens  of  Periklds  and  his  contemporaries;  nor 
would  it  have  suited  either  the  period  of  the  Per-* 
sian  war  fifty  years  before,  or  that  of  Demosthenes 
seventy  years  afterwards.  At  the  former  period,  the 
art,  the  letters,  and  the  philosophy,  adverted  to  with 
pride  by  Perikl6s,  were  as  yet  backward,  while  evep 
the  active  energy  and  democratical  stimulus,  though 
very  powerful,  had  not  been  worked  up  to  the  pitch 
which  they  afterwards  reached :  at  the  latter  period, 
although  the  intellectual  manifestations  of  Athens 
subsist  in  full  or  even  increased  vigour,  we  shall  find 
the  personal  enterprise  and  energetic  spirit  of  her 
citizens  materially  abated.  As  the  circumstances, 
which  I  have  already  recounted,  go  far  to  explain 
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the  previous  upward  movement,  so  those  Vhich  fill 

the  coming  chapters,  containing  the  disasters  of  the 

Peloponnesian  war,  will  be  found  to  explain  still 

more  completely  the  declining  tendency  shortly 

about  to  commence.     Athens  was  brought  to  the 

brink  of  entire  ruin,  from  which  it  is  surprising 

that  she  recovered  at  all — but  noway  surprising  that 

she  recovered  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  loss 

of  personal  energy  in  the  character  of  her  citizens. 

Peculiar  And  thus  the  season  at  which  Periklfis  delivered 

estingmo-   his  discourse  lends  to  it  an  additional  and  peculiar 

wSch'the    pathos.     It  was  delivered  at  a  time  when  Athens 

p«SdS*^^  was  as  yet  erect  and  at  her  maximum :  for  though 

wisdeK-     i^er  real  power  was   doubtless  much   diminished 

vered.  ^ 

Athens  compared  with  the  period  before  the  Thirty  years* 
maximum  trucc,  yet  the  great  edifices  and  works  of  art, 
power—  achieved  since  then,  tended  to  compensate  that  loss, 
^^  insofar  as  the  sense  of  greatness  was  concerned ; 
commraoee  and  uo  One,  either  citizen  or  enemy,  considered 

soon  after* 

wards.  Athens  as  having  at  all  declined.  It  was  delivered 
at  the  commencement  of  the  great  struggle  with  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  the  coming  hardships 
of  which  Periklds  never  disguised  either  to  himself 
or  to  his  fellow-citizens,  though^he  fully  counted 
upon  eventual  success.  Attica  had  been  already 
invaded ;  it  was  no  longer  *'  the  unwasted  terri- 
tory,*' as  Euripides  had  designated  it  in  bis  tragedy 
Medea  ^  represented  three  or  four  months  before 
the  march  of  Archidamus — and  a  picture  of  Athens 
in  her  social  glory  was  well-calculated  both  to  rouse 
the  pride  and  nerve  the  courage  of  those  individual 
citizens^  who  had  been  compelled  once,  and  would 
be  compelled  again  and  again,  to  abandon  their 

*  £uripid^,  Medea,  824.  Upas  x<^pa^  diropOfirov  r,   &c. 
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cooDtry-resideDce  aud  fields  for  a  thin  tent  or  con- 
fined hole  in  the  city*.  Such  calamities  might  in- 
deed he  foreseen :  but  there  was  one  still  greater 
calamity,  which,  though  actually  then  impending, 
could  not  be  foreseen :  the  terrific  pestilence  which 
will  be  recounted  in  the  coming  chapter.  The 
bright  colours  and  tone  of  cheerful  confidence, 
which  pervade  the  discourse  of  Perikl^s,  appear  the 
more  striking  from  being  in  immediate  antecedence 
to  the  awful  description  of  this  distemper:  a  contrast, 
to  which  ThucydidSs  was  doubtless  not  insensible, 
and  which  is  another  circumstance  enhancing  the 
interest  of  the  composition. 

'  The  remarks  of  Dionyvius  Halikamassua,  tending  to  show  that  the 
number  of  dead  buried  on  this  occasion  was  so  small,  and  the  actions 
in  which  they  had  been  slain  so  insignificant,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  so 
elaborate  an  harangue  as  this  of  Periklds — and  finding  fault  with  Thucy- 
did^  on  that  ground — are  by  no  means  well-founded  or  justifiable. 
He  treats  Thucydid^  like  a  dramatic  writer  putting  a  speech  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters^  and  he  considers  that  the  occasion 
chosen  for  this  speech  was  unworthy.  But  though  this  assumption 
would  be  correct  with  regard  to  many  ancient  historians,  and  to  Dio- 
nysius  himself  in  his  Roman  histoiy — it  is  not  correct  with  reference 
to  Thucydid^.  The  speech  of  Perikl^s  was  a  real  speech,  heard,  re- 
produced, and  doubtless  drest  up,  by  Thucydid^s :  if  therefore  more  is 
said  than  the  number  of  the  dead  or  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion  war- 
ranted, this  is  the  fault  of  Periklds,  and  not  of  Thucydides.  Dionysius 
says  that  there  were  many  other  occasions  throughout  the  war  much 
more  worthy  of  an  elaborate  funeral  harangue — especially  the  disastrous 
loss  of  the  Sicilian  army.  But  Thucydides  could  not  have  heard  any 
of  them,  after  his  exile  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war :  and  we  may  well 
presume  that  none  of  them  would  bear  any  comparison  with  this  of 
Periklls.  Nor  does  Dionysius  at  all  appreciate  the  full  circumstances 
of  this  first  year  of  the  war — ^which,  when  completely  felt,  will  be 
found  to  render  the  splendid  and  copious  harangue  of  the  great  states- 
man eminently  seasonable.  See  Dionys.  H.  de  Thucyd.  Judic.  p. 
849-851. 
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Barren  re- 
sults of  the 
operations 
during  the 
first  year 
of  war. 


Second  in- 
vasion of 
Attica  by 
the  Pelo- 
ponnesians 
— more 
spreading 
and  ruinous 
than  the 
first* 


FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  DOWN 
TO  THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPON- 
NESIAN  WAR. 

At  the  close  of  one  year  after  the  attempted  sur- 
prise of  Platsea  by  the  Thebans,  the  belligerent 
parties  in  Greece  remained  in  an  unaltered  position 
as  to  relative  strength.  Nothing  decisive  had  been 
accomplished  on  either  side,  either  by  the  invasioa 
of  Attica,  or  by  the  flying  descents  round  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus :  in  spite  of  mutual  damage  in- 
flicted—-doubtless  in  the  greatest  measure  upon 
Attica^— no  progress  was  yet  made  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  those  objects  which  had  induced  the 
Peloponnesians  to  go  to  war.  Especially  the  most 
pressing  among  all  their  wishes — the  relief  of  Po- 
tidaea — was  noway  advanced ;  for  the  Athenians 
had  not  found  it  necessary  to  relax  the  blockade  of 
that  city.  The  result  of  the  first  year's  operations 
had  thus  been  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Co- 
rinthians and  the  other  ardent  instigators  of  war, 
while  it  justified  the  anticipations  both  of  Periklds 
and  of  Archidamus. 

A  second  devastation  of  Attica  was  resolved  upon 
for  the  commencement  of  spring;  and  measures 
were  taken  for  carrying  it  all  over  that  territory, 
since  the  settled  policy  of  Athens  not  to  hazard 
a  battle  with  the  invaders  was  now  ascertained. 
About  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  the 
entire  Peloponnesian  force  (two-thirds  from  each 
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confederate  city  as  before)  was  assembled  under 
the  command  of  Archidamus  and  marched  into 
Attica.  This  time  they  carried  the  work  of  system- 
atic destruction  not  merely  over  the  Thriasian 
plain  and  the  plain  immediately  near  to  Athens,  as 
before ;  but  also  to  the  more  southerly  portions  of 
Attica,  down  even  as  far  as  the  mines  of  Laurium. 
They  traversed  and  ravaged  both  the  eastern  and 
the  western  coast,  remaining  not  less  than  forty 
days  in  the  country.  They  found  the  territory  de- 
serted as  before,  all  the  population  having  retired 
within  the  walls'. 

In  regard  to  this  second  invasion,  PeriklSs  re- 
commended the  same  defensive  policy  as  he  had 
applied  to  the  first ;  and  apparently  the  citizens 
had  now  come  to  acquiesce  in  it,  if  not  willingly, 
at  least  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity.  But 
a  new  visitation  had  now  occurred,  diverting  their 
attention  from  the  invader,  though  enormously 
aggravating  their  sufferings.  A  few  days  after 
Archidamus  entered  Attica,  a  pestilence  or  epidemic 
sickness  broke  out  unexpectedly  at  Athens. 

It  appears  that  this  terrific  disorder  had  been  Commence- 
raging  for  some  time  throughout  the  regions  round  j^*8turn<»  ^ 
the  Mediterranean  ;  having  begun,  as  was  believed,  ^J^^h^*' 
in  iSlthiopia — thence  passing  into  Egypt  and  Libya, 
and  overrunning  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia 
under  the  Persian  government :  about  sixteen  years 
before,  too,  there  had  been  a  similar  calamity  in 
Rome  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy.     Recently,  it 
had  been  felt  in  Lemnos  and  some  other  islands  of 
the  ^gean,  yet  seemingly  not  with  such  intensity 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  47-55. 
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as  to  excite  much  notice  generally  in  the  Grecian 
world :  at  length  it  passed  to  Athens,  and  first 
showed  itself  in  the  Peiraeus.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  was  as  rapid  and  destructive  as  its  appear- 
ance had  been  sudden  ;  whilst  the  extraordinary  ac- 
cumulation of  people  within  the  city  and  long  walls, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  invaders 
in  the  country,  was  but  too  favourable  to  every 
form  of  contagion.  Families  crowded  together  in 
close  cabins  and  places  of  temporary  shelter' — 
throughout  a  city  constructed  (like  most  of  those 
in  Greece)  with  little  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
salubrity — and  in  a  state  of  mental  chagrin  from 
the  forced  abandonment  and  sacrifice  of  their  pro- 
perties in  the  country,  transmitted  the  disorder  with 
fatal  facility  from  one  to  the  other.  Beginning  ad 
it  did  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  increasing 
heat  of  summer  farther  aided  the  disorder,  the 
symptoms  of  which,  alike  violent  and  sudden,  made 
themselves  the  more  remarked  because  the  year 
was  particularly  exempt  from  maladies  of  every 
other  description*. 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  52;  Diodor.  xii.  45;  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  34.  It  ia 
to  be  remarked^  that  the  Athenians,  though  their  persona  and  moveable 
property  were  crowded  within  the  walls,  had  not  driven  in  their  sheep 
and  cattle  also,  but  had  transported  them  over  to  Euboeaand  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  (Thucyd.  ii.  14).  Hence  they  escaped  a  serious  aggra* 
vatiou  of  their  epidemic :  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  epidemics  which 
desolated  Rome  under  similar  circumstances,  we  find  the  accumulation 
of  great  numbers  of  cattle,  along  with  human  beings,  specified  as  a 
terrible  addition  to  the  calamity  (see  Livy,  iii.  66;  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 
Rom.  X.  53 :  compare  Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Gesch.  vol.  ii.  p.  90). 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  49.  T^  fjUv  yhp  Ifros,  6>r  tt/ioXoyciro,  c/c  ndvr^v  fidXtara 
d^  iKtipo  dvoa-ov  is  riis  SXXas  airBtvtlas  irvyxavw  Hv,  Hippokrat^  in 
his  description  of  the  epidemic  fever  at  Thasos,  makes  a  similar  remark 
on  the  absence  of  all  other  disorders  at  the  time  (Epidem.  i.  8.  vol.  ii. 
p.  640,  ed.  Littr^). 
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Of   this  plague — or   (more  properly)   eruptive  D^^nptioii 
typhoid  fever\  distinct  from,  yet  analogous  to,  demicby 
the  small   pox — a  description  no  less  clear  than  —uTcon- 
impressive  has  been  left  by  the  historian  Thucy-  Se^u^^^ 
didds,  himself  not  only  a  spectator  but  a  suflferer.  ^^^'^ 
It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  his  merits,  that  his  ^^j^ 

r     t  •  1  cording. 

notice  of  the  symptoms,  given  at  so  early  a  stage 
of  medical  science  and  observation,  is  such  as  to 
instruct  the  medical  reader  of  the  present  age,  and 
to  enable  the  jnalady  to  be  understood  and  iden- 

>  **  La  description  de  Thncydide  (observes  M.  littr^,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  works  of  Hippokratds,  torn.  i.  p.  122)  est  tellement  bonne 
qu'elle  suffit  pleinement  pour  nous  faire  comprendre  ce  que  cette 
ancienne  maladie  a  ^ :  et  il  est  fort  k  regretter  que  des  m^decins  tek 
qu'Hippocrate  et  Galien  n'aient  rien  ^crit  sur  les  grandes  ^id6nies,  dont 
ils  ont  6t6  les  spectateurs.  Hippocrate  a  6t6  t^moin  de  cette  peste 
raoont^  par  Thucydide,  et  il  ne  nous  en  a  pas  laiss^  la  description. 
Galien  Tit  ^alement  la  fidvre  Eruptive  qui  d^la  le  monde  sous  Marc 
Aur^le,  et  qu'il  appelle  lui-mdme  la  longue  peste.  Cependant  except^ 
quelques  mots  ^pars  dans  ses  volumineux  ouvrages,  except^  quelques 
indications  fugitives,  il  ne  nous  a  rien  transmis  sur  un  ^v^nement 
m^cal  ausfli  important ;  ^  tel  point  que  si  nous  u'avions  pas  le  r^t 
de  Thncydide,  il  nous  seroit  fort  diffidle  de  nous  faire  une  id^  de  celle 
qu'a  vue  Galien,  et  qui  est  la  mdme  (comme  M.  Hecker  s'est  attachd  k 
le  d^montrer)  que  la  maladie  connue  sous  le  nom  de  Peste  d'Ath^nes. 
C'6tait  une  fi^vre  ^ptive,  di£Pi^rente  de  la  variole,  et  ^teinte  aujourd'hui. 
On  a  era  en  voir  les  traces  dans  les  charbons  {avOpoKts)  des  Uvres  Hip- 
pocratiques." 

Both  Krauss  (Disquisitio  de  natur&  morbi  Atheniensium.  Stuttgard, 
1831,  p.d8)  and Hieser (Historisch.  Patholog.  Untersuchungen.  Dresden, 
1839,  p.  50)  assimilate  the  pathological  phsenomena  specified  by  Thu- 
cydid^  to  different  portions  of  the  'ETrcd^/uai  of  Hippokrat^.  M. 
Littr^  thinks  that  the  resembhuice  is  not  close  or  precise,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  one  being  identified  with  the  other.  "  Le  tableau  si  frappant 
qu'en  a  trac^  ce  grand  historien  ne  se  r^roduit  pas  certainement  avec 
une  nettet^  suffisante  dans  les  brefs  details  donnas  par  Hippocrate.  La 
maladie  d'Ath^es  avoit  un  type  si  tranche,  que  tons  ceux  qui  en  ont 
parl^  ont  du  le  r^roduure  dans  ses  parties  essentielles."  (Argument  aux 
2"^*  livre  des  Epidemics,  CEuvres  d'Hippocrate,  tom.  v.  p.  64.)  There 
appears  good  reason  tol>elieve  that  the  great  epidemic  which  prevailed 
in  the  Roman  world  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (the  Pestis  Antoniniana) 
was  a  renewal  of  what  is  called  the  Plague  of  Athens. 

1«>L.  VI.  P 
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tified.  The  observations,  with  which  that  notice  is 
ushered  in,  deserve  particular  attention.  "In  re- 
spect to  this  distemper  (he  says),  let  every  man,  phy- 
sician or  not,  say  what  he  thinks  respecting  the 
source  from  whence  it  may  probably  have  arisen,  and 
respecting  the  causes  which  he  deems  sufficiently 
powerful  to  have  produced  so  great  a  revolution. 
But  I,  having  myself  had  the  distemper,  and  ha- 
ving seen  others  suffering  under  it,  will  state  what 
it  actually  was,  and  will  indicate  in  addition  such 
other  matters,  as  will  furnish  any  man,  who  lays 
them  to  heart,  with  knowledge  and  the  means  of 
calculation  beforehand,  in  case  the  same  misfortune 
should  ever  again  occur  ^"  To  record  past  facts,  as 
a  basis  for  rational  prevision  in  regard  to  the  future 
— the  same  sentiment  which  Thucydidds  mentions 
in  his  preface^,  as  having  animated  him  to  the 
composition  of  his  history — was  at  that  time  a  duty 
so  little  understood,  that  we  have  reason  to  admire 
not  less  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  it  in 

*  Thocyd.  ii.  48.  XcyrrM  fth  uHif  mpl  atrrov,  ms  IfciMTOf  yiypJ^rKMi,  nal 
larp6g  Koi  Id^^mfs,  d(t>*  6tov  thcht  ffv  ywpiirBai  aMi,  itaX  rks  alrUu  darunt 
yo/it^ri  ToiravTris  fKTofiokrjs  Uajfa^  thnu  dwfofuvig  t6  fiercurnjirtu  vxAiT 
iym  dc  olov  T€  iyiyptro  Xc^,  nal  iifi*  ftp  ^  rig  trKOwmv,  cI  frorc  nol  iMis 
imirto'oi,  yu^urr  h»  tfxpi  ri  irpo<td«^  fjJ^  dyifoiiy,  ravra  IkikSam,  avrog  rv 
vofHjo'as  Koi  avrhs  Idw  SXXovt  irdtrxorras, 

DemokrituB,  among  others,  connected  the  genentkm  of  these  epide- 
mics with  his  general  system  of  atoms,  atmospheric  efflima,  and  tUbmkai 
see  Plutarch,  Symposiac.  yiii.  9,  p.  733;  Demokriti  Fragment.,  ad. 
Mullach.  Ub.  iv.  p.  409. 

The  causes  of  the  Athenian  epidemic  as  giren  by  Diodoms  (xii.  58) 
— unusual  rains,  watery  quatity  of  grain,  absence  of  the  Etesian  winds, 
&c.,  may  perhaps  be  true  of  the  revival  of  the  epidemic  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  war,  but  can  hardly  be  true  of  its  first  appearance ;  since  Thncy- 
didis  states  that  the  year  in  other  respects  was  unusually  healthy,  and 
the  epidemic  was  evidently  brought  from  foreign  parts  to  PeirKUS* 

«  Thucyd.  i.  22. 
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practice,  than  the  distinctness  with  which  he  con- 
ceives it  in  theory.  We  may  infer  from  his  lan- 
guage that  speculation  in  his  day  was  active  re- 
specting the  causes  of  this  plague,  according  to  the 
vague  and  fanciful  physics  and  scanty  stock  of 
ascertained  facts,  which  was  all  that  could  then  be 
consulted.  By  resisting  the  itch  of  theorising  from 
one  of  those  loose  hypotheses  which  then  appeared 
plausibly  to  explain  everything,  he  probably  re- 
nounced the  point  of  view  from  which  most  credit 
and  interest  would  be  derivable  at  the  time:  but 
his  simple  and  precise  summary  of  observed  facts 
carries  with  it  an  imperishable  value,  and  even 
affords  grounds  for  imagining,  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  habits  and  training  of  his  con- 
temporary Hippokrat^s,  and  the  other  Asklepiads 
of  Kos». 

^  See  the  words  of  Thucydid^,  ii.  49.  kuI  6miKaS6p<rtis  x^'^V^  frao-ai, 
i^ai  vnh  larp&v  v>vofia(rfi4vai  tMv,  kfrottrau — ^which  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  familiarity  with  the  medical  terminology :  compare  also 
his  allusion  to  the  speculations  of  the  physicians^  cited  in  the  previous 
note;  and  c.  61 — rh  irdajj  ^lairg  Ofpairtvofitva,  &c. 

In  proof  how  rare  the  conception  was,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  im- 
portance of  collecting  and  registering  particular  medical  facts,  I  tran- 
serihe  the  fdUowing  ohservations  from  M.  Littr^  (CEuyres  d'Hippocrate, 
tom.  TV.  p.  646,  Remarques  Retrospectives). 

"  Toutefois  ce  qu'il  importe  ici  de  constater,  ce  n'est  pas  qu'Hippo- 
crate  a  observe  de  telle  ou  telle  mani^re,  mais  c'est  qu'il  a  eu  I'id^  de 
recneillir  et  de  consigner  des  faits  particuliers.  En  effet,  rien,  dans 
Fantiquit^,  n'a  it6  plus  rare  que  ce  soin :  outre  Hippocrate,  je  ne  con- 
nois  qu'Erasistrate  qui  se  soit  occup^  de  relater  sous  cette  forme  les 
r^sultats  de  son  experience  clinique.  Ni  Ghdien  lui-mSme,  ni  Ar^^,  ni 
Soranns,  ni  les  autres  qui  sont  arriv^  jusqu'k  nous,  n'ont  suivi  un 
anssi  louable  exemple.  Les  observations  consign^s  dans  la  collection 
Hippoeratique  constituent  la  plus  grande  partie,  k  beaucoup  pr^,  de  ce 
que  I'antiquit^  a  poss^^  en  ce  genre :  et  si,  en  commentant  le  travail 
d'Hippocrate,  on  I'avait  un  pen  imit^,  nous  aurions  des  mat^riaux  k 
Taide  desquels  nous  prendrions  une  id^  bien  plus  precise  de  la  patho- 
logic de  ces  sidles  recul^ Mais  tout  en  exprimant  ce  regret  et  en 

p2 
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Extensiye  It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  an  historian 
buffering  of  of  Greece  to  repeat  after  Thucydidds  the  painful 
Athens.  enumeration  of  symptoms,  violent  in  the  extreme 
and  pervading  every  portion  of  the  hodily  system, 
which  marked  this  fearful  disorder.  Beginning  in 
Peiraeus,  it  quickly  passed  into  the  city,  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  was  speedily  filled  with  sickness 
and  suffering,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
been  known.  The  seizures  were  perfectly  sudden, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  sufferers  perished 
after  deplorable  agonies  on  the  seventh  or  on  the 
ninth  day.  Others,  whose  strength  of  constitution 
carried  them  over  this  period,  found  themselves 
the  victims  of  exhausting  and  incurable  diarrhoea 
afterwards :  with  others  again,  after  traversing  both 
these  stages,  the  distemper  fixed  itself  in  some  par- 
ticular member,  the  eyes,  the  genitals,  the  hands, 
or  the  feet,  which  were  rendered  permanently  use- 
less, or  in  some  cases  amputated,  even  where  the 
patient  himself  recovered.     There  were  also  some 

reconnaissant  cette  utility  relative  k  nous  autres  modemes  et  v^table- 
ment  considerable,  il  faut  ajouter  que  Tantiquit^  avoit  dans  let  faits  et 
la  doctrine  Hippocratiques  un  aliment  qui  lui  a  suffi — et  qu'une  collec- 
tion, ni6me  ^tendue,  d'histoires  particuli^es  n'auroit  pas  alors  modifi^ 
la  m^edne,  du  moins  la  me'decine  sdentifique,  essentiellement  et  au 
delk  de  la  limite  que  comportoit  la  physiologic.  Je  pounrai  monti^r 
ailleurs  que  la  doctrine  d'Hippocrate  et  de  F^le  de  Cos  a  ^  la  seule 
solide,  la  seule  fond^  sur  un  aper^u  yrai  de  la  nature  organist;  et  que 
les  sectes  post^rieures,  m^hodisme  et  pneumatisme,  n'ont  bftti  leurs 
theories  que  sur  des  hypotheses  sans  consistance.  Mais  ici  je  me  con- 
tente  de  remarquer,  que  la  pathologic,  en  tant  que  science,  ne  peut 
marcher  qu'k  la  suite  de  la  physiologie,  dont  elle  n'est  qu'une  des 
faces :  et  d'Hippocrate  k  Galien  inclusivement,  la  physiologie  ne  fit  pas 
assez  de  progr^s  pour  rendre  insuffisante  la  conception  Hippocratique. 
U  en  r^ulte,  n^essairement,  que  la  pathologic,  toujours  consider^ 
Gomme  science,  n'auroit  pu,  par  quelque  proc^^  que  ce  tdt,  gagner 
que  des  corrections  et  des  augmentations  de  detail." 
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whose  recovery  was  attended  with  a  total  loss  of 
memory,  so  that  they  no  more  knew  themselves  or 
recognised  their  friends.  No  treatment  or  remedy 
appearing,  except  in  accidental  cases,  to  produce 
any  beneficial  effect,  the  physicians  or  surgeons 
whose  aid  was  invoked  became  completely  at 
fault.  While  trying  their  accustomed  means  with- 
out avail,  they  soon  ended  by  catching  the  malady 
themselves  and  perishing :  nor  were  the  charms 
and  incantations  ^  to  which  the  unhappy  patient 
resorted,  likely  to  be  more  efficacious.  While  some 
.  ^  asserted  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  poisoned 
the  cisterns  of  water,  others  referred  the  visita- 
tion to  the  wrath  of  the  Gods,  and  especially  to 
Apollo,  known  by  hearers  of  the  Iliad  as  author 
of  pestilence  in  the  Greek  host  before  Troy.  It 
was  remembered  that  this  Delphian  god  had  pro- 
mised the  Lacedaemonians,  in  reply  to  their  appli- 
cation immediately  before  the  war,  that  he  would 
assist  them  whether  invoked  or  uninvoked — and 
the  disorder  now  raging  was  ascribed  to  the  inter- 
vention of  their  irresistible  ally ;  while  the  elderly 
men  farther  called  to  mind  an  oracular  verse  sung 

'  Compare  the  story  of  ThalStas  appeasing  an  epidemic  at  Sparta 
by  his  music  and  song  (Plutarch,  De  Muedcft,  p.  1146). 

Some  of  the  ancient  physicians  were  firm  believers  in  the  efficacy  of 
these  charms  and  inpantations.  Alexander  of  Tralles  says'  that  having 
originally  treated  them  with  contempt,  he  had  convinced  himself  of 
their  value  by  personal  observation,  and  altered  his  opinion  (ix.  4) — 
tfpioi  yovv  otchfToi  roU  t»p  ypamv  fivOois  coiiccyoi  riig  ejr<j^hs,  Sxnrtp  icoycb 
/AcxfM  iroXXov*  r^  XP^^V  ^  ^^  ^^'^  ivapy&s  (JMivofUinov  ineloBtjv  tlucu 
bvvfuuv  €¥  avTMs.  See  an  interesting  and  valuable  dissertation,  Origines 
Contagii,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Marx  (Stuttgard,  1824,  p.  129). 

The  suffSering  Hdrakl^,  in  his  agony  under  the  poisoned  tunic,  in- 
vokes the  aotdhs  along  with  the  x^^pvr^xyi^  laropids  (Sophokl^s,  Tra- 
chin.  1006). 


•.  • 
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in  the  time  of  their  youth — '*  The  Dorian  war  will 
come,  and  pestilence  along  with  it  ^"  Under  the 
distress  which  suggested,  and  was  reciprocally  ag* 
gravated  by,  these  gloomy  ideas,  prophets  were 
consulted,  and  supplications  with  solemn  procession 
were  held  at  the  temples,  to  appease  the  divine 
wrath, 
inefficwqr  *     When  it  was  found  that  neither  the  priest  nor  the 

of  remedies  ^ 

— despair  physiciau  could  retard  the  spread,  or  mitigate  the 
raiisationof  intensity,  of  the  disorder,  the  Athenians  abandoned 
ni^.  ^  themselves  to  utter  despair,  and  the  space  within  the 
walls  became  a  scene  of  desolating  misery.  Every 
man  attacked  with  the  malady  at  once  lost  his 
courage — a  state  of  depression,  itself  among  the 
worst  features  of  the  case,  which  made  him  lie  down 
and  die,  without  the  least  attempt  to  seek  for  any 
preservatives.  And  though  at  first  friends  and  re- 
latives lent  their  aid  to  tend  the  sick  with  the  usual 
family  sympathies,  yet  so  terrible  was  the  number 
of  these  attendants  who  perished,  "  like  sheep," 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  64.  ^da-Kovrts  ol  irp€a-fivT(poi  irdkcu  f^trSai-^ 

*H(ti  Atapuuc6s  ir6KtfU}t,  ical  \oifJt6t  dfi  avrf. 

See  also  the  first  among  the  epistles  ascribed  to  the  orator  JSschin^ 
respecting  a  \oifi6s  in  Delos. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  debate  whether,  in  this  Hexameter  verse, 
Xtfi6i  (famine)  or  \otfi6s  (pestUence)  was  the  correct  reading :  and  the 
probability  is,  that  it  had  been  originally  composed  with  the  wotA 
\ifi6s — for  men  might  well  fancy  beforehand  that  famine  would  be  a 
sequel  of  the  Dorian  war,  but  they  would  not  be  likely  to  imagine  pat* 
Hlence  as  accompanying  it.  Yet  (says  Thucydidds)  the  reading  XoifjAt 
was  held  decidedly  preferable,  as  best  fitting  to  the  actual  drcumstanoee 
(ol  yap  ivOpomoi  np6s  d  hratrxop  rffv  fJLvfifujp  iiroiovyro).  And  "if  (he 
goes  on  to  say)  there  should  ever  hereafter  come  another  Dorian  war, 
and  fiEunine  along  with  it,  the  oracle  will  probably  be  reproduced  with 
the  word  \ifjL6s  as  part  of  it." 

This  deserves  notice,  as  illustrating  the  sort  of  admitted  licence  with 
which  men  twisted  the  orades  or  prophecies,  so  as  to  hit  the  feelings 
of  the  actual  moment. 
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from  such  contact,  that  at  length  no  man  would 
thus   expose  himself ;   while   the   most   generous 
spirits,  who  persisted  longest  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  were  carried  off  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers^    The  patient  was  thus  left  to  die  alone  and 
unheeded  s  sometimes  all  the  inmates  of  a  house 
were  swept  away  one  after  thp  other,  no  man  being 
willing  to  go  near  it :  desertion  on  one  hand,  at- 
tendance on  the  other,  both  tended  to  aggravate  the 
calamity.     There  remained  only  those  who,  having 
had  the  disorder  and  recovered,  were  willing  to  tend 
the  sufferers.    These  men  formed  the  single  ex<- 
ception  to  the  all-pervading  misery  of  the  time 
— ^for  the  disorder  seldom  attacked  any  one  twice, 
and  when  it  did,  the  second  attack  was  never 
fatal.    Elate  with  their  own  escape,  they  deemed 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  all  disease,  and 
were  full  of  compassionate  kindness  for  others 
whose  sufferings  were  just  beginning.      It  was 
from  them  too  that  the  principal  attention  to  the 
bodies  of  deceased  victims  proceeded :  for  such  was 
the  state  of  dismay  and  sorrow,  that  even  the  near- 
est relatives  neglected  the  sepulchral  duties,  sacred 
beyond  all  others  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek.     Nor  is 
there  any  circumstance  which  conveys  to  us  so 
vivid  an  idea  of  the  prevalent  agony  and  despair, 
as  when  we  read,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness, 
that  the  deaths  took  place  among  this  close-packed 

'  Compare  Diodor.  xiy.  70,  who  mentions  similar  distresses  in  the 
Carthaginian  army  besieging  Syracuse,  during  the  terrible  epidemic 
witE  which  it  was  attacked  in  395  b.c.  ;  and  Livy,  xxr.  26,  respecting 
the  epidemic  at  Syracuse  when  it  was  besieged  by  Marcellus  and  the 
Romans. 
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crowd  without  the  smallest  decencies  of  attention^ 
— that  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay  piled  one  upon 
another  not  merely  in  the  public  roads,  but  even 
in  the  temples,  in  spite  of  the  understood  defile- 
ment of  the  sacred  building — ^that  half-dead  suf- 
ferers were  seen  lying  round  all  the  springs,  from 
insupportable  thirst-7that  the  numerous  corpses 
thus  unburied  and  exposed,  were  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, that  the  dogs  which  meddled  with  them  died 
in  consequence,  while  no  vultures  or  other  birds  of 
the  like  habits  ever  came  near.  Those  bodies  which 
escaped  entire  neglect,  were  burnt  or  buried*  with- 
out the  customary  mourning,  and  with  unseemly 
carelessness.  In  some  cases,  the  bearers  of  a  body, 
passing  by  a  funeral  pile  on  which  another  body 
was  burning,  would  put  their  own  there  to  be  burnt 
also^;  or  perhaps,  if  the  pile  was  prepared  ready 
for  a  body  not  yet  arrived,  would  deposit  their 
own  upon  it,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  then  depart. 
Such  indecent  confusion  would  have  been  intole- 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  62.  OIki&p  yhp  ovx  vnapxovir^v,  dXX'  iv  KaKvfiait  wtyrf 
pais  &pa  trovs  duurc^fUprnv,  6  <f>$6po9  iyiyptro  ovd€v\  K6a'ftf,  aXXii  xal 
P(Kpo\  hr  aKKrjkois  atroOvfia-KovTfs  Ixcivro,  Koi  iv  reus  Sdois  ^«caXivdoiWo 
Kal  ir€p\  T^f  Kpfjvas  Arrdaas  ^fu$iniT€s,  rov  v^hros  hriBvpUf,  To  r€  Uph 
(V  oh  €aKfivrjvTo,  v€Kpit>vwK€a  Ijv,  avrov  (ifafro$inf<rK^air  xmtpfiuiCofUpov 
yap  Tov  KOKov  oi  SvOpomoi  ovic  txovrts  S,  ri  ytvuvraiy  is  oKty»pUnf  trpa" 
irovTO  Ka\  Up<av  koi  Saiotv  6ftota>r. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  60 :  compare  Livy,  jdi.  21,  describing  the  epidemic  at 
Rome  in  1/4  B.C.  **  Cadavera,  intacta  k  canibus  et  Tulturibus,  tabes 
absumebat :  satisque  constabat,  nee  illo,  nee  prioie  anno  in  tant&  strage 
bourn  hominumque  vulturium  usquam  visum." 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  62.  From  the  language  of  Thucydid^  we  see  that  this 
was  regarded  at  Athens  as  highly  unbecoming.  Yet  a  passage  of  Plu- 
tarch seems  to  show  that  it  was  very  common,  in  his  time,  to  bum 
several  bodies  on  the  same  funeral  pile  (Plutarch,  Symposiac.  iii.  4. 
p.  651). 
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• 

rable  to  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians^  in  any  ordi-* 
nary  times. 

To  all  these  scenes  of  physical  suffering,  death,  Lawieas 
and  reckless  despair — was  superadded  another  evil,  nessof  con- 
which  affected  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  dwedT*^'*' 
escape  the  rest.  The  bonds  both  of  law  and  mo- 
rality became  relaxed,  amidst  such  total  uncertainty 
of  every  man  both  for  his  own  life,  and  that  of 
others.  Men  cared  not  to  abstain  from  wrong,  under 
circumstances  in  which  punishment  was  not  likely 
to  overtake  them — nor  to  put  a  check  upon  their 
passions,  and  endure  privations,  in  obedience  even 
to  their  strongest  conviction,  when  the  chance  was 
so  small  ^f  their  living  to  reap  reward  or  enjoy  any 
future  esteem.  An  interval,  short  and  sweet,  be- 
fore their  doom  was  realised — before  they  became 
plunged  in  the  wide-spread  misery  which  they  wit- 
nessed around,  and  which  affected  indiscriminately 
the  virtuous  and  the  profligate — was  all  that  they 
looked  to  enjoy ;  embracing  with  avidity  the  imme- 
diate pleasures  of  sense,  as  well  as  such  positive 
gains,  however  ill-gotten,  as  could  be  made  the 
means  of  procuring  them,  and  throwing  aside  all 
thought  both  of  honour  or  of  long-sighted  advan- 
tage, life  and  property  were  alike  ephemeral,  nor 
was  there  any  hope  left  but  to  snatch  a  moment  of 
enjoyment,  before  the  outstretched  hand  of  destiny 
should  fall  upon  its  victims. 

The   melancholy  picture  of  society  under  the  Grc»tioM 
pressure  of  a  murderous  epidemic,  with  its  train  of  among  the 
physical  torments,  wretchedness,  and  demoraUsa-  Sowtottie 
tion,  has  been  drawn  by  more  than  one  eminent  5^^^ 
author,  but  by  none  with  more  impressive  fidelity 
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and  conciseness  than  by  ThucydiddsS  who  had  no 
predecessor,  nor  anything  but  the  reality,  to  copy 
from.  We  may  remark  that  amidst  all  the  melan- 
choly accompaniments  of  the  time,  there  are  no 
human  sacrifices,  such  as  those  offered  up  at  Car- 
thage during  pestilence  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods — there  are  no  cruel  persecutions  against  ima* 
ginary  authors  of  the  disease,  such  as  those  against 
the  Untori  (anointers  of  doors)  in  the  plague  of 
Milan  in  1630^.  Three  years  altogether  did  this 
calamity  desolate  Athens :  continuously,  during  the 
entire  second  and  third  years  of  the  war — after 
which  followed  a  period  of  marked  abatement  for  a 
year  and  a  half:  but  it  then  revived  again,  and 
lasted  for  another  year,  with  the  same  fury  as  at 
first.  The  public  loss,  over  and  above  the  private 
misery,  which  this  imexpected  enemy  inflicted  upon 
Athens,  was  incalculable.  Out  of  1200  horsemen^ 
all  among  the  rich  men  of  the  state,  300  died  of  the 
epidemic;  besides  4400  hopUtes  out  of  the  roll 
formally  kept,  and  a  number  of  the  poorer  popula- 
tion so  great  as  to  defy  computation®.    No  efforts 

'  The  description  ih  the  sixth  book  of  Lucretius,  translited  and  ex- 
panded from  lliucydid^s — ^that  of  the  plague  at  Florence  in  IMS,  with 
which  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio  opens — and  that  of  Defoe  in  his 
History  of  the  Plague  in  London — are  all  well-known. 

'  '' Carthaginienses,  cum  inter  cetera  mala  etiam  paste  laborarent, 
cruent^  sacrorum  religione,  et  scelere  pro  remedio«  usi  sunt :  quippe 
homines  ut  victimas  immolabant;  pacem  deorum  sanguine  eorum 
exposcentes,  pro  quorum  vita  Dii  rogari  maximd  iolent''  (Justin, 
xviii.  6). 

For  the  facts  respecting  the  plague  of  Milan  and  the  Untori,  see  the 
interesting  novel  of  Manzoni — Promessi  Sposi — and  the  historical  work 
of  the  same  author — Storia  della  Colonna  Infame. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  87*  rov  dc  SXXov  Bx^ov  dvt^peros  dpi^fi6s»  Diodorus 
makes  them  above  10,000  (xii.  58)  freemen  and  slaves  together,  which 
must  be  greatly  beneath  the  reality. 
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of  the  Peloponnesians  could  have  done  so  much  to 
ruin  Athens,  or  to  bring  the  war  to  a  termination 
such  as  they  desired :  and  the  distemper  told  the 
more  in  their  favour,  as  it  never  spread  at  all  into 
Peloponnesus,  though  it  passed  from  Athens  to 
some  of  the  more  populous  islands ^  The  Lacedss- 
monian  army  was  withdrawn  from  Attica  somewhat 
earUer  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  fear 
of  taking  the  contagion^. 

But  it  was  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  yet  in 
Attica,  and  during  the  first  freshness  of  the  terrible 
malady,  that  Periklds  equipped  and  conducted  from 
Peiraeus  an  armament  of  100  triremes,  and  4000 
hopUtes  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  :  300 
horsemen  were  also  carried  in  some  horse*  trans- 
ports, prepared  for  the  occasion  out  of  old  triremes. 
To  diminish  the  crowd  accumulated  in  the  city,  was 
doubtless  of  beneficial  tendency/ and  perhaps  those 
who  went  aboard  might  consider  it  as  a  chance  of 
Escape  to  quit  an  infected  home.     But  unhappily 
they  carried  the  infection  along  with  them,  which 
desolated  the  fleet  not  less  than  the  city,  and  crip- 
pled all  its  efforts.   Reinforced  by  fifty  ships  of  war  Athenian 
from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  the  Athenians  first  landed  ^t'tot^ 
near  Epidaurus  in  Peloponnesus,  ravaging  the  terri-  J^^^^ 
tory  and  making  an  unavailing  attempt  upon  the  city :  p^^Jfi^ 
next  they  made  like  incursions  on  the  more  southerlv  >^  ^  txtwA* 

ed  tnd 

portions  of  the  Argolic  peninsula — ^Troezen,  HaUeis,  mined  by 
and  Hermion6 ;  and  lastly  attacked  and  captured  dSmia" 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  54.  t&p  2XXa>y  "xtopi^v  ra  nokvavBp<ofir6rara,  He  does 
not  specify  what  places  these  were : — ^perhaps  Chios,  but  hardly  Lesbos, 
otherwise  the  fact  would  have  been  noticed  when  the  revolt  of  that 
island  occurs. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  57. 
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Prasiae,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.     On  re- 
turning to  Athens,  the  same  armament  was  imme- 
diately conducted  under  Agnon  and  Kleopompus, 
to  press  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  the  blockade  of  which 
still  continued  without  any  visible  progress.     On 
arriving  there,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  walls 
by  battering  engines  and  by  the  other  aggressive 
methods  then  practised  ;  but  nothing  whatever  was 
achieved.     In  fact,  the  armament  became  incom- 
petent for  all  serious  effort,  from  the  aggravated 
character  which  the  distemper  here  assumed,  com* 
municated  by  the  soldiers  fresh  from  Athens  even 
to  those  who  had  before  been  free  from  it  at  Poti- 
dsea.     So  frightful  was  the  mortality,  that  out  of 
the  4000  hoplites  under  Agnon,  no  less  than  1050 
died  in  the  short  space  of  forty  days.     The  arma- 
ment was  brought  back  in  this  melancholy  condi- 
tion to  Athens,  while  the  reduction  of  Potidaea  was 
left  as  before  to  the  slow  course  of  blockade*, 
irritatioii         On  returning  from  the  expedition  against  Pelo- 
Athenitos    pouncsus,  PcriklSs  fouud   his  countrymen  almost 
wSSngf'  distracted*  with  their  manifold  sufferings.     Over 
^"V^'^   and  above  the  raging  epidemic,  they  had  just  gone 
come  in-      ovcr  Attica  and  ascertained  the  devastations  com- 

censed 

ajninst  Pe-  mittcd  by  the  invaders  throughout  all  the  territory 
unshaken  (cxccpt  the  Marathouian^  Tetrapolis  and  Dekeleia 
d^Sng*  — districts  spared,  as  we  are  told,  through  indul- 
gence founded  on  an  ancient  legendary  sympathy) 
during  their  long  stay  of  forty  days.  The  rich  had 
found  their  comfortable  mansions  and  farms,  the 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  66-68. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  69.     fjKkolmvro  rhs  ypA fias, 

*  Diodor.  xii.  46;  Ister  ap.  Schol.  ad  Soph.  CEdip.  Colon.  689; 
Herodot.  ix. 


himselt 
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poor  their  modest  cottages,  in  the  various  demes, 
torn  down  and  ruined.  Death  ^  sickness,  loss  of 
property,  and  despair  of  the  future,  now  rendered 
the  Athenians  angry  and  intractable  to  the  last 
.  degree ;  and  they  vented  their  feelings  against  Peri- 
klds,  as  the  cause  not  merely  of  the  war,  but  also  of 
all  that  they  were  now  enduring.  Either  with  or 
without  his  consent,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to 
open  negotiations  for  peace,  but  the  Spartans  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposition.  This  new  disappoint* 
ment  rendered  them  still  more  furious  against  Pe- 
riklds,  whose  long-standing  political  enemies  now 
doubtless  found  strong  sympathy  in  their  denuncia- 
tions of  his  character  and  policy.  That  unshaken 
and  majestic  firmness,  which  ranked  first  among 
his  many  eminent  qualities,  was  never  more  impe- 
riously required  and  never  more  effectively  mani- 
fested. In  his  capacity  of  Stratdgus  or  Greneral,  he 
convoked  a  formal  assembly  of  the  people,  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  himself  publicly  against  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  and  recommending  perseve- 
rance in  his  line  of  policy.  The  speeches  made  by 
his  opponents,  assuredly  very  bitter,  are  not  given 
by  Thucydidds ;  but  that  of  Perikl^s  himself  is  set 
down  at  considerable  length,  and  a  memorable  dis- 
course it  is.  It  strikingly  brings  into  relief  both 
the  character  of  the  man  and  the  impress  of  actual 
circumstances — an  impregnable  mind  conscious  not 
only  of  right  purposes  but  of  just  and  reasonable 
anticipations,  and  bearing  up  with  manliness,  or 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  'O  ficy  d^/xor,  ore  air  tKaa'(r6v»v  SpfiMfuyos,  itrri" 
fnjfro  Koi  rovr»i^  ol  dc  dvyarot,  Kokii  Kr^fAora  Korii  ttjv  \<u>pait  olKodofiiais 
n  Kok  9roXvrcXff<ri  «carcurierv(Uf  dfroX«Xc«c(^cf . 
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even  defiance,  againBt  the  natural  difficulty  of  the 
case,  heightened  by  an  extreme  of  incalculable  mis- 
fortune. He  had  foreseen  S  while  advising  the  war 
originally,  the  probable  impatience  of  his  country- 
men under  its  first  hardships,  but  he  could  not 
foresee  the  epidemic  by  which  that  impatience  had 
been  exasperated  into  madness:  and  he  now  ad- 
dressed them  not  merely  with  unabated  adherence 
to  his  own  deliberate  convictions,  but  also  in  a  tone 
of  reproachful  remonstrance  against  their  unmerited 
change  of  sentiment  towards  him — seeking  at  the 
same  time  to  combat  that  uncontrolled  despair 
which  for  the  moment  overlaid  both  their  pride 
and  their  patriotism.  Far  from  humbling  himself 
before  the  present  sentiment,  it  is  at  this  time  that 
he  sets  forth  his  titles  to  their  esteem  in  the  most 
direct  and  unqualified  manner,  and  claims  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  which  they  had  so  long  accorded, 
as  something  belonging  to  him  by  acquired  right. 

His  main  object,  throughout  this  discourse,  is  to 
fill  the  minds  of  his  audience  with  patriotic  sympa- 
thy for  the  weal  of  the  entire  city,  so  as  to  counter- 
balance the  absorbing  sense  of  private  woe.  If  the 
collective  city  flourishes  (he  argues),  private  mis- 
fortunes may  at  least  be  borne :  but  no  amount  of 
private  prosperity  will  avail,  if  the  collective  city 
falls  (a  proposition  literally  true  in  ancient  times 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  ancient  warfare — 
though  less  true  at  present).  '^  Distracted  by  do- 
mestic calamity,  ye  are  now  angry  both  with  me 
who  advised  you  to  go  to  war,  and  with  yourselves 
who  followed  the  advice.     Ye  listened  to  me,  con- 

»  Thucyd.  i.  140. 
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ddering  me  superior  to  others  in  judgement,  in 
speech, in  patriotism,  and  in  incorruptible  probity^ — 
nor  ought  I  now  to  be  treated  as  culpable  for  giving 
such  advice^  when  in  point  of  fact  the  war  was  un- 
avoidable and  there  would  have  been  still  greater 
danger  in  shrinking  from  it.  I  am  the  same  man, 
still  unchanged — ^but  ye  in  your  misfortunes  cannot 
stand  to  the  convictions  which  ye  adopted  when 
yet  unhurt.  Extreme  and  unforeseen,  indeed,  are 
the  sorrows  which  have  fallen  upon  you:  yet  in- 
habiting as  ye  do  a  great  city  and  brought  up  in 
dispositions  suitable  to  it,  ye  must  also  resolve  to 
bear  up  against  the  utmost  pressure  of  adversity, 
and  never  to  surrender  your  dignity.  I  have  often 
explained  to  you  that  ye  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  eventual  success  in  the  war,  but  I  will  now  remind 
you,  more  emphatically  than  before,  and  even  with 
a  degree  of  ostentation  suitable  as  a  stimulus  to 
your  present  unnatural  depression — that  your  naval 
force  makes  you  masters  not  only  of  your  allies,  but 
of  the  entire  sea* — one  half  of  the  visible  field  for 
action  and  employment.  Compared  with  so  vast  a 
power  as  this^  the  temporary  use  of  your  houses  and 
territory  is  a  mere  trifle — an  ornamental  accessory 
not  worth  considering :  and  this  too,  if  ye  preserve 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  60.  Kairoi  iyuoi  royovrt^  dvdpl  6pyl{€a'6€,  tt  ovbevbs 
olofuu  rlva-^v  thfai  yv&pai  t€  ra  hiovra,  kcX  ipfujvevo'cu  ravra,  <l>iK67ro\ls 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  62^  drfk^am  dc  kqI  t6B€,  B  /aoi  doicctrc  oih*  avrol  7r<Worc 
hf^fiijBrjvat  vndpxou  vfiiv  fi€y€Bovs  irtpi  is  rrfv  dpx^v,  oih*  tyii  iv  rois 
irplv  \6yoif*  oilf  Av  wv  ^xpl^^f'l^  KOfincaitirrtpay  tfxovri  t^v  wpo<molij» 
aw,  tl  fu)  KoramwkriiyfUvovs  Vfids  wapa  t6  €uc6f  io»pm¥,  OUcOt  fup  yiip 
T&v  ^fMjjkdx»¥  fi6vop  Sipxjtw — iy^  dc  afro<l>aiv»  dvo  pkfpu>v  t&p  cV  XPI^"' 
<f>avtpmp,  yrjf  koX  6<iK6mj9,  rov  crcpov  vpas  iravr6s  itvpuyrdrovs  Hvras, 
^*  $T0¥  T*  VV9  pip€<r6€,  Koi  tjv  iwiifkiop  ficvkriOfJTt, 
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your  freedom,  ye  will  quickly  recover.  It  was  your 
fathers  who  first  gained  this  empire,  without  any  of 
the  advantages  which  ye  now  enjoy ;  ye  must  not 
disgrace  yourselves  by  losing  what  they  acquired. 
Delighting  as  ye  all  do  in  the  honour  and  empire 
enjoyed  by  the  city,  ye  must  not  shrink  from 
the  toils  whereby  alone  that  honour  is  sustained : 
moreover  ye  now  fight,  not  merely  for  freedom 
instead  of  slavery,  but  for  empire  against  loss  of 
empire,  with  all  the  perils  arising  out  of  imperial 
unpopularity.  It  is  not  safe  for  you  now  to  abdicate, 
even  if  ye  chose  to  do  so ;  for  ye  hold  your  empire 
like  a  despotism — unjust  perhaps  in  the  original 
acquisition,  but  ruinous  to  part  with  when  once 
acquired.  Be  not  angry  with  me,  whose  advice  ye 
followed  in  going  to  war,  because  the  enemy  have 
done  such  damage  as  might  be  expected  from  them ; 
still  less  on  account  of  this  unforeseen  distemper : 
I  know  that  this  makes  me  an  object  of  your  special 
present  hatred,  though  very  unjustly,  unless  ye 
will  consent  to  give  me  credit  also  for  any  unex- 
pected good  luck  which  may  occur.  Our  city  de- 
rives its  particular  glory  from  unshaken  bearing  up 
against  misfortune :  her  power,  her  name,  her  em- 
pire of  Greeks  over  Greeks,  are  such  as  have  never 
before  been  seen :  and  if  we  choose  to  be  great,  we 
must  take  the  consequence  of  that  temporary  envy 
and  hatred  which  is  the  necessary  price  of  perma- 
nent renown.  Behave  ye  now  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  that  glory :  display  that  courage  which  is  essen- 
tial to  protect  you  against  disgrace  at  present,  as 
well  as  to  guarantee  your  honour  for  the  future. 
Send  no  farther  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  bear  your 
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misfortunes  without  showing  symptoms   of  dis- 
tress^" 

The  irresistible  reason,  as  well  as  the  proud  and  Powerful 
resolute  bearing  of  this  discourse,  set  forth  with-  an  addrett— 
eloquence  which  it  was  not  possible  for  Thucydid^s  Son  IS^' 
to  reproduce — together  with  the  age  and  character  [n'^^Se^ 
of  PerikWs — carried  the  assent  of  the  assembled  --ncverthe. 

lesSf  the 

people ;  who  when  in  the  Pnyx  and  engaged  ac-  discontent 
cording  to  habit  on  public  matters,  would  for  a  i^kigs 
moment  forget  their  private  sufferings  in  consider-  Jiiu^"" 
ations  of  the  safety  and  grandeur  of  Athens.  Pos- 
sibly indeed,  those  sufferings,  though  still  continu- 
ing, might  become  somewhat  alleviated  when  the 
invaders  quitted  Attica,  and  when  it  was  no  longer 
indispensable  for  all  the  population  to  confine  itself 
within  the  walls.  Accordingly,  the  assembly  re- 
solved that  no  farther  propositions  should  be  made 
for  peace,  and  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted 
with  vigour.  But  though  the  public  resolution 
thus  adopted  showed  the  ancient  habit  of  deference 
to  the  authority  of  PerikISs,  the  sentiments  of  indi- 
viduals taken  separately  were  still  those  of  anger 
against  him  as  the  author  of  that  system  which 
had  brought  them  into  so  much  distress.  His  po- 
litical opponents — Kleon,  Simmias,  or  Lakratidas, 
perhaps  all  three  in  conjunction — took  care  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  this  prevalent  irritation  to 
manifest  itself  in  act,  by  bringing  an  accusation 
against  him  before  the  dikastery.  The  accusation  is 
said  to  have  been  preferred  on  the  ground  of  pecu- 
niary malversation,  and  ended  by  his  being  sen- 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  60-64.'  I  give  a  general  summary  of  this;  memorable 
speech^  without  setting  forth  its  fiill  contents,  still  less  the  exact  words. 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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tenced  to  pay  a  considerable  fine,  the  amount  of 

which  is  differently  reported — ^fifteen,  fifty,  or  eighty 

iicbic-     talents,  by  different  authors ^     The  accusing  party 

condemned  thus  appeared  to  have  carried  their  point,  and  to 

m  a  line,      j^^^^  disgraced,  as  well  as  excluded  from  re-election, 

the  veteran  statesman.    But  the  event  disappointed 

their  expectations.    The  imposition  of  the  fine  not 

only  satiated  all  the  irritation  of  the  people  against 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  65;  Plato,  Oorgias,  p.  515,  c.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Perikl^ 
c.  35 ;  Diodor.  xii.  c.  38-45.  About  Simmias,  at  the  yehement  enemy 
of  Perikl^s,  see  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Pnecept.  p.  805. 

Plutarch  and  Diodorus  both  state  that  Perikl^s  was  not  only  fitted^ 
but  also  removed  from  his  office  of  StratSgus.  Thucydid^s  mentions 
the  fine,  but  not  the  removal ;  and  his  silence  leads  me  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  latter  event  altogether.  For  with  such  a  man  as  Perikldt, 
a  vote  of  removal  would  have  been  a  penalty  more  marked  and  cutting 
than  the  fine  :  moreover,  removal  from  office,  though  capable  of  being 
pronounced  by  vote  of  the  public  assembly,  would  hardly  be  inflicted 
as  penalty  by  the  dikastery. 

I  imagine  the  events  to  have  passed  as  follows  >  The  Strat^,  with 
most  other  officers  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  changed  or  re-elected 
at  the  beginning  of  Hekatombseon,  the  first  month  of  the  Attic  year; 
that  is,  somewhere  about  Midsummer.  Now  the  Peloponnesian  army, 
invading  Attica  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  re- 
maining forty  days,  would  leave  the  country  about  the  fint  week  in 
May.  Perikl^s  returned  firom  his  expedition  against  Peloponnesot 
shortly  after  they  left  Attica ;  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  May  (Thucyd. 
ii.  57) :  there  still  remained  therefore  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  his 
office  of  Strat^gus  naturally  expired,  and  required  renewal.  It  was 
during  this  interval  (which  Thucydid^  expresses  by  the  words  ^t  d* 
€aTparrjy€i,  ii.  59)  that  he  convoked  the  assembly  and  delivered  the 
harangue  recently  mentioned. 

But  when  the  time  for  a  new  election  of  Strat^  arrived,  the  enemies 
of  Perikl^s  opposed  his  re-election,  and  brought  a  charge  against  him 
in  that  trial  of  accountability  to  which  every  magistrate  at  Athens  was 
exposed,  after  his  period  of  office.  They  alleged  against  him  some 
official  misconduct  in  reference  to  the  public  money — and  the  dikasteiy 
visited  him  ^ith  a  fine.  His  re-election  was  thus  prevented,  and  with 
a  man  who  had  been  so  often  re-elected,  this  might  be  loosely  called 
"  taking  away  the  office  of  general  *' — so  that  the  language  of  Plutarch 
and  Diodorus.  as  well  as  the  silence  of  Thucydid^,  would  on  this  sup- 
position be  justified. 
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him,  but  even  occasioned  a  serious  reaction  in  his 
favour,  and  brought  back  as  strongly  as  ever  the 
ancient  sentiment  of  esteem  and  admiration.  It  was 
quickly  found  that  those  who  had  succeeded  Perikl^s 
as  generals  neither  possessed  nor  deserved  in  an 
equal  degree  the  public  confidence,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly soon  re-elected,  with  as  much  power  and 
influence  as  he  had  ever  in  his  life  enjoyed  ^ 

But  that  life,  long,  honourable,  and  useful,  had  S^^.»?«<^ 

°  PeriklSs — 

already  been  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  hu^umiy 
sixtieth  year,  and  there  were  but  too  many  circum-  — *nd  suf!* 
stances,  besides  the  recent  fine,  which  tended  to  *^™^* 
hasten  as  well  as  to  embitter  its  close.  At  the  very 
moment  whenPeriklfis  was  preaching  to  his  country- 
men, in  a  tone  almost  reproachful,  the  necessity  of 
manful  and  unabated  devotion  to  the  common  coun- 
try, in  the  midst  of  private  sufiering— he  was  himself 
among  the  greatest  of  sufferers,  and  most  hardly 
pressed  to  set  the  example  of  observing  his  own 
precepts.  The  epidemic  carried  off  not  merely  his 
two  sons  (the  only  two  legitimate,  Xanthippus  and 
Paralus),  but  also  his  sister,  several  other  relatives, 
and  his  best  and  most  useful  political  friends. 
Amidst  this  train  of  domestic  calamities,  and  in  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  so  many  of  his  dearest  friends, 
he  remained  master  of  his  grief,  and  maintained 
his  habitual  self-command,  until  the  last  misfor- 
tune— ^the  death  of  his  favourite  son  Paralus,  which 
left  his  house  without  any  legitimate  representative 
to  maintain  the  family  and  the  hereditary  sacred 
rites.  On  this  final  blow,  though  he  strove  to 
command  himself  as  before,  yet  at  the  obsequies  of 

>  ThiM^d.  ii.  65. 

q2 
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the  young  man,  when  it  became  his  duty  to  place 
a  wreath  on  the  dead  body,  his  grief  became  un- 
controllable, and  he  burst  out,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  into  profuse  tears  and  sobbing  ^ 
He isrc-  In  the  midst  of  these  several  personal  trials  he 
stratagns  received  the  intimation,  through  Alkibiadds  and 
to  power  some  Other  friends,  of  the  restored  confidence  of 
confidence  t^c  people  towards  him,  and  of  his  re-election  to 
onhepeo.  the  office  of  Strat^gus.  But  it  was  not  without  dif- 
ficulty that  he  was  persuaded  to  present  himself 
again  at  the  public  assembly,  and  resume  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  The  regret  of  the  people  was  formally 
expressed  to  him  for  the  recent  sentence — perhaps 
indeed  the  fine  may  have  been  repaid  to  him,  or 
some  evasion  of  it  permitted,  saving  the  forms  of 
law^ — in  the  present  temper  of  the  city ;  which  was 
farther  displayed  towards  him  by  the  grant  of  a  re- 
markable exemption  from  a  law  of  his  own  original 
proposition.  He  had  himself,  some  years  before, 
been  the  author  qfi  that  law,  whereby  the  citizen- 
ship of  Athens  was  restricted  to  persons  born  both 
of  Athenian  fathers  and  Athenian  mothers,  under 
which  restriction  several  thousand  persons,  illegiti- 
mate on  the  mother's  side,  are  said  to  have  been 
deprived  of  the  citizenship,  on  occasion  of  a  public 
distribution  of  corn.  Invidious  as  it  appeared  to 
grant,  to  Periklds  singly,  an  exemption  from  a  law 
which  had  been  strictly  enforced  against  so  many 
others,  the  people  were  now  moved  not  less  by 
compassion  than  by  anxiety  to  redress  their  own 

>  Plutarch,  Perikl&i,  c.  36. 

^  See  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  c.  27,  ahout  the  maimer  of  bringing 
about  such  an  eyaaion  of  a  fine :  compare  also  the  letter  of  M.  Boeckh, 
in  Meineke,  Fragment.  Comic.  Gnecor.  ad  Fragi^.  Eupolid.,  iL  627. 
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previous  severity.  Without  a  legitimate  heir,  the 
house  of  Periklds,  one  branch  of  the  great  Alkmae- 
onid  Gens  by  his  mother's  side,  would  be  left  de- 
serted, and  the  continuity  of  the  family  sacred  rites 
would  be  broken — a  misfortune  painfully  felt  by 
every  Athenian  family,  as  calculated  to  wrong  all 
the  deceased  members,  and  provoke  their  posthu- 
mous displeasure  towards  the  city.  Accordingly, 
permission  was  granted  to  Perikl6s  to  legitimise, 
and  to  inscribe  in  his  own  gens  and  phratry,  his 
natural  son  by  Aspasia,  who  bore  his  own  name^ 

It  was  thus  that  PeriklSs  w^as  reinstated  in  his  Last  mo- 
post  of  StratSgus  as  well  as  in  his  ascendency  over  d&k^St 
the  public  counsels — seemingly  about  August  or  ^^"^^^^ 
September — 430  b.c.  He  lived  about  one  year 
longer,  and  seems  to  have  maintained  his  influence 
as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  Yet  we  hear 
nothing  of  him  after  this  moment,  and  he  fell  a 
victim,  not  to  the  violent  symptoms  of  the  epidemic, 
but  to  a  slow  and  wearing  fever*,  which  undermined 
his  strength  as  well  as  his  capacity.  To  a  friend 
who  came  to  ask  after  him  when  in  this  disease, 
PeriklAs  replied  by  showing  a  charm  or  amulet 
which  his  female  relations  had  hung  about  his  neck, 
— a  proof  how  low  he  was  reduced,  and  how  com- 
pletely he  had  become  a  passive  subject  in  the  hands 
of  others.  And  according  to  another  anecdote  which 
we  read,  yet  more  interesting  and  equally  illustra- 
tive of  his  character — ^it  was  during  his  last  mo- 

1  Platarch,  Peiikias,  c.  37. 

'  Plutarch  (Peiik.  c.  38)  treats  the  slow  disorder  under  which  he 
suffered  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  epidemic :  but  this  can  hardly  be 
correct,  when  we  read  the  very  marked  character  of  the  latter,  as  de- 
scribed by  Thucydid^. 
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ments,  when  he  was  lying  apparently  unconscious 
and  insensible,  that  the  friends  around  his  bed  were 
passing  in  review  the  acts  of  his  life,  and  the  nine 
trophies  which  he  had  erected  at  different  times  for 
so  many  victories.  He  heard  what  they  said,  though 
they  fancied  that  he  was  past  hearing,  and  inter- 
rupted  them  by  remarking — *'  What  you  praise  in 
my  life,  belongs  partly  to  good  fortune — and  is,  at 
best,  common  to  me  with  many  other  generals. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  which  I  am  most  proud,  you 
have  not  noticed — no  Athenian  has  ever  put  on 
mourning  through  any  action  of  mine^" 
^jJJI^^  Such  a  cause  of  self-gratulation,  doubtless  more 
satisfactory  to  recall  at  such  a  moment  than  any 
other,  illustrates  that  long-sighted  calculation,  aver- 
sion  to  distant  or  hazardous  enterprise,  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  public  force,  which  marked  his  entire 
political  career ;  a  career  long,  beyond  all  parallel  in 
the  history  of  Athens — since  he  maintained  a  great 
influence,  gradually  swelling  into  a  decisive  personal 
ascendency,  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 
His  character  has  been  presented  in  very  different 
lights  by  different  authors  both  ancient  and  modern, 
and  our  materials  for  striking  the  balance  are  iiot 
so  good  as  we  could  wish.  But  his  immense  and 
long-continued  supremacy,  as  well  as  his  unparal- 
leled eloquence,  are  facts  attested  not  less  by  his 
enemies  than  by  his  friends — nay,  even  more  forcibly 
by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  The  comic  writers, 
who  hated  him,  and  whose  trade  it  was  to  deride  and 
hunt  down  every  leading  political  character,  exhaust 
their  powers  of  illustration  in  setting  forth  both  the 

*  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  38. 
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one  and  the  other^ :  TelekleidSs,  Kratinus,  Eupolis, 
Aratophanea,  all  hearers  and  all  enemies^  speak  of 
him  like  Olympian  Zeus  hurling  thunder  and  light- 
ning— ^like  Heraklds  and  Achilles — as  the  only 
speaker  on  whose  lips  persuasion  sat  and  who  left 
his  sting  in  the  minds  of  his  audience :  while  Plato 
the  philosopher^,  who  disapproved  of  his  poUtical 
working  and  of  the  moral  effects  which  he  produced 
upon  Athens,  nevertheless  extols  his  intellectual 
and  oratorical  ascendency — ^^his  majestic  intelli- 
gence '' — in  language  not  less  decisive  than  Tbucy- 
didSs.  There  is  another  point  of  eulogy,  not  less 
valuable,  on  which  the  testimony  appears  uncon- 
tradicted :  throughout  his  long  career,  amidst  the 
hottest  political  animosities,  the  conduct  of  PeriklSs 
towards  opponents  was  always  mild  and  liberal^. 
The  conscious  self-esteem  and  arrogance  of  manner, 
with  which  the  contemporary  poet  Ion  reproached 
him^  contrasting  it  with  the  unpretending  simpli- 
city of  his  own  patron  Kimon — ^though  probably 
invidiously  exaggerated,  is  doubtless  in  substance 
well-founded,  and  those  who  read  the  last  speech 
^ven  above  out  of  ThucydidSs  will  at  once  recog- 
nise in  it  this  attribute.  His  natural  taste,  his  love 
of  philosophical  research,  and  his  unwearied  appli- 
cation to  public  affairs,  all  contributed  to  alienate 
him  from  ordinary  familiarity,  and  to  make  him 
careless,  perhaps  improperly  careless,  of  the  lesser 
means  of  conciliating  public  favour. 

^  Plutarch,  Periklds,  o.  4, 8, 13, 16 ;  fiupolis.  A^fioi,  Fragm.  vi.  p.  459, 
ed.  Meineke.  Cicero  (De  Orator,  iii.  34 ;  Brutus,  9-11)  and  Quintilian 
(ii.  16,  19;  X.  1,  82)  count  only  as  witnesses  at  second-hand. 

'  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  71*  p*  516$  Phiedrus,  c.  54,  p.  270.  HcpucX/a, 
r^i'  ovrtf  firydkorrpeir&s  ao(^  &^pa,     Plato,  Meno.  p.  94  B. 

»  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  10-39.  *  Plutarch,  Perikias,  c.  5. 
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But  admitting  this  latter  reproach  to  be  well- 
founded,  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  helps  to  negative  that 
greater  and  graver  political  crime  which  has  been 
imputed  to  him,  of  sacrificing  the  permanent  well- 
being  and  morality  of  the  state  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  political  power — of  corrupting  the  people 
by  distributions  of  the  public  money.  **  He  gave 
the  reins  to  the  people  (in  Plutarch's  words*)  and 
shaped  his  administration  for  their  immediate  fa- 
vour, by  always  providing  at  home  some  public 
spectacle  or  festival  or  procession,  thus  nursing  up 
the  city  in'  elegant  pleasures — and  by  sending  out 
every  year  sixty  triremes  manned  by  citizen-sea- 
men on  full  pay,  who  were  thus  kept  in  practice 
and  acquired  nautical  skill."  Now  the  charge  here 
made  against  Periklds,  and  supported  by  allegations 
in  themselves  honourable  rather  than  otherwise — of 
a  vicious  appetite  for  immediate  popularity,  and  of 
improper  concessions  to  the  immediate  feelings  of 
the  people  against  their  permanent  interests — is  pre- 
cisely that  which  ThucydidSs  in  the  most  pointed 
manner  denies ;  and  not  merely  denies,  but  contrasts 
Perikl^s  with  his  successors  in  the  express  circum- 
stance that  they  did  so,  while  he  did  not.     The  Ian* 


'  Plutarch,  PeriklSs,  c.  11.  Aa^  koI  t6t€  ftakurra  rf  di7/t^  ras  ^viag 
ayclf  6  ntptKk^s  cYToXcrcvcro  7rp6s  X^H^*^ — ^^^  t**^  ^^'^  ^^'^  iravtjyvpu^^v 
ri  c<rria(rtv  ^  TrofimiP  elvat  firfx^vcufuvos  cV  Sarti,  Koi  duaraidaycyyStv  ovk 
dfuwa-ois  fibovatt  tifv  TrdXiv — ^^rjKOvra  de  Tpviip€is  Koff  €KeurT09f  iinavrhp 
(K7r€fi7rci>v,  €v  ali  ttoXXoi  rSnv  iroKir&v  €nk€oy  &Kr«i  firjvas  IffifuaBoi,  /icXc* 
T&VT€£  d/JM  Koi  fiavBdvovTws  TTjv  vovTiK^v  e/iTTCtptoy. 

Compare  c.  9,  where  Plutarch  states  that  Perikl^  havmg  no  other 
means  of  contending  against  the  abundant  private  largesses  of  his  rival 
Kimon,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  distributing  the  public  money 
among  the  citizens,  in  order  to  gain  influence ;  acting  in  this  matter 
upon  the  advice  of  his  friend  Demonid^s,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Aristotle. 
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goage  of  the  contemporary  historian  *  well  deserves 
to  be  cited — "PeriklAs,  powerful  from  dignityof  cha- 
racter as  well  as  from  wisdom,  and  conspicuously 
above  the  least  tinge  of  corruption,  held  back  the 
people  with  a  free  hand,  and  was  their  real  leader 
instead  of  being  led  by  them.  For  not  being  a 
seeker  of  power  from  unworthy  sources,  he  did  not 
speak  with  any  view  to  present  favour,  but  had  suf- 
ficient sense  of  dignity  to  contradict  them  on  occa- 
sion, even  braving  their  displeasure.  Thus  when- 
ever  he  perceived  them  insolently  and  unseasonably 
confident,  he  shaped  his  speeches  in  such  manner 
as  to  alarm  and  beat  them  down:  when  again  he 
saw  them  xinduly  frightened,  he  tried  to  counteract 
it  and  restore  their  confidence :  so  that  the  govern- 
ment was  in  name  a  democracy,  but  in  reality  an 
empire  exercised  by  the  first  citizen  in  the  state. 
But  those  who  succeeded  after  his  death,  being  more 
equal  one  with  another,  and  each  of  them  desiring 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest,  adopted  the  different 
course  of  courting  the  favour  of  the  people  and 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  'EKeivos  fUv  (ncptirX^r)  dvporbs  t^v  r^  re  a(i<ufiari 
Koi  TJ  ypJiftg,  xplf'^'''^^  ^'  bia(f>av»s  df(»p6TaT0g  ytp6fi€yos, 
Kartlx^  ^^  irX^^off  cXcv^cpur,  koL  ovk  (fy^ro  yuoKKov  vn  avrov  J) 
avrhs  lfy€,  ^ih  rh  firi  KT&yievos  c(  ov  irpo<n)K6vr(av  rffv  dvvafuv  np6s  ^ovfip 
ri  \iy€i,p,  dXX'  ^x^''  ^*  d(^^<^f^  Kal  irp6s  opyfjv  ri  dirrftiTtiv,  'Oir&rt 
yow  €lUrBoiT6  n  auToim  napa  icaiphv  vjSpci  Bapa-ovpras,  \4yoiP  «earv}rXi7<r- 
atv  eirl  t6  (pofieUrBm'  kol  bfdi6Tas  ad  aXtSycis  avru^aBiarri  iraKiv  iir\  rh 
BapfTfiv.  *Eyryvrro  dc  Xoy^  p^v  drfp^Kparia,  tpy<^  di  vnd  rov  irp&rov 
cofbphs  ap)(rf,  01  jW  v<rrepop  law.  avrol  ftSKKop  irp6s  oXXi^Xov^  Uprts,  Koi 
6p€y6p£POi  Tov  np&Tos  (Kuotos  yiypfiT6ai,  irpdnovro  Koff  rihophs  rf  dij/u^ 
Kol  rh.  npAyfjMTa  ip^Mpcu,  *E^  hp,  SXXa  rt  noXK&,  Q>f  ip  ptydKij  irdXct 
Koi  dpx^p  ^X^^t  ^H^nyrrj^f  ««i  ^  «  liKekUtP  irXovs*  ts  ov  roaoyrop 
yp^pjjs  ApdpTfjfjLa  ^p,  Sic,    Compare  Plutarcb,  Nikias,  c.  3. 

*A$l<»a'is  and  dfttapa,  as  used  by  Thucydid^s,  seem  to  differ  in  this 
respect :  *A(i»ais  signifies,  a  man's  dignity,  or  pretensions  to  esteem 
and  ii^uenee,  as  felt  and  measured  by  himself;  his  sense  of  dignity ; 
*Aii»fxa  means  his  dignity,  properly  so  called;  as  felt  and  appreciated 
by  others.    See  i.  d7>  41,  69. 
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sacrificing  to  that  object  even  important  state-in- 
terests.  From  whence  arose  many  other  bad 
measures,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  great  and 
imperial  city,  and  especially  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion," &p. 
^^^*"*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  judgement  here  quoted 
p^d^*  ®^  from  Thucydidds  contradicts,  in  the  most  unquali- 
how  hr  the  ficd  manner,  the  reproaches  commonly  made  against 
firom  the  Periklds  of  having  corrupted  the  Athenian  people — 
other.  i^y  distributions  of  the  public  money,  and  by  giving 
way  to  their  unwise  caprices — for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  and  maintaining  his  own  political  power. 
Nay,  the  historian  particularly  notes  the  opposite 
qualities — self-judgement,  conscious  dignity,  indif- 
ference to  immediate  popular  applause  or  wrath 
when  set  against  what  was  permanently  right  and 
useful — as  the  special  characteristic  of  that  great 
statesman.  A  distinction  might  indeed  be  possible, 
and  Plutarch  professes  to  note  such  distinction, 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  part  of  his  long  poli- 
tical career.  PeriklSs  began  (so  that  biographer  says) 
by  corrupting  the  people  in  order  to  acquire  power ; 
but  having  acquired  it,  he  employed  it  in  an 
independent  and  patriotic  manner,  so  that  the 
judgement  of  Thucydidfis,  true  respecting  the  later 
part  of  his  life,  would  not  be  applicable  to  the 
earlier.  This  distinction  may  be  to  a  certain 
degree  well-founded,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of 
opposing  a  bold  and  successful  resistance  to  tem* 
porary  aberrations  of  the  public  mind  necessarily 
implies  an  established  influence,  and  can  hardly 
ever  be  exercised  even  by  the  firmest  politician 
during  his  years  of  commencement :  he  is  at  that 
time  necessarily  the  adjunct  of  some  party  or  ten* 
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dency  which  he  finds  already  in  operation,  and  has 
to  stand  forward  actively  and  assiduously  before  he 
can  create  for  himself  a  separate  personal  influence. 
But  while  we  adroit  the  distinction  to  this  extent, 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  restricting  the 
encomium  of  TbucydidSs  exclusively  to  the  later* 
life  of  Periklte,  or  in  representing  the  earlier  life  as 
something  in  pointed  contrast  with  that  encomium. 
Construing  fairly  what  the  historian  says,  he  evi- 
dently did  not  so  conceive  the  earlier  life  of  Perikl^s. 
Either  those  political  changes  which  are  held  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  others,  to  demon- 
strate the  corrupting  efiect  of  Perikl^  and  his 
political  ascendency — such  as  the  limitation  of  the 
functions  of  the  Areopagus,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of 
the  magistrates,  the  estabUshment  of  the  numerous 
and  frequent  popular  dikasteries  with  regular  pay, 
and  perhaps  also  the  assignment  of  pay  to  those  who 
attended  the  Ekklesia,  the  expenditure  for  public 
workcf ,  religious  edifices  and  ornaments,  the  Diobely, 
(or  distribution  of  two  oboU  per  head  to  the  poorer 
citizens  at  various  festivals,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  pay  for  their  places  in  the  theatre,)  taking 
it  as  it  then  stood,  &c. — did  not  appear  to  Thu- 
cydidds  mischievous  and  corrupting,  as  these  other 
writers  thought  them ;  or  else  he  did  not  particu- 
larly refer  them  to  PeriklSs. 

Both  are  true,  probably,  to  some  extent.  The  Aecnsation 
internal  political  changes  at  Athens,  respecting  the  i^ss  of 
Areopagus  and  the  dikasteries,  took  place  when  f^J^tibf 
Perikl^  was  a  young  man,  and  when  he  cannot  be  ^p^ 
supposed  to  have  yet  acquired  the  immense  per-  J"*^|J?2 
sonal  weight  which  afterwards  belonged  to  him  byiira. 
(Ephialtds  in  fact  seems  in  those  early  days  to  have 
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been  a  greater  man  than  PeriklSs,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  by  his  political 
adversaries  for  assassination) — so  that  they  might 
with  greater  propriety  be  ascribed  to  the  party 
with  which  PeriklSs  was  connected,  rather  than  to 
'that  statesman  himself.  But  -^ext,  we  have  no 
reason  to  presume  that  Thucydidds  considered  these 
changes  as  injurious,  or  as  having  deteriorated  the 
Athenian  character.  All  that  he  does  say  as  to 
the  working  of  Periklds  on  the  sentiment  and  ac- 
tions of  his  countrymen  is  eminently  favourable. 
He  represents  the  presidency  of  that  statesman  as 
moderate,  cautious,  conservative,  and  successful; 
he  describes  him  as  uniformly  keeping  back  the 
people  from  rash  enterprises,  and  from  attempts  to 
extend  their  empire — as  looking  forward  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  war,  and  maintaining  the  naval,  mili- 
tary, and  financial  forces  of  the  state  in  constant 
condition  to  stand  it — as  calculating,  with  long- 
sighted wisdom,  the  conditions  on  which  ultimate 
success  depended.  If  we  follow  the  elaborate  fu- 
neral harangue  of  FeriklAs  (which  Thucydidfis,  since 
he  produces  it  at  length,  probably  considered  as 
faithfully  illustrating  the  political  point  of  view  of 
that  statesman ),  we  shall  discover  a  conception  of 
democratical  equality  no  less  rational  than  generous; 
an  anxious  care  for  the  recreation  and  comfort  of 
the  citizens,  but  no  disposition  to  emancipate  them 
from  active  obligation,  either  public  or  private — 
and  least  of  all,  any  idea  of  dispensing  with  such 
activity  by  abusive  largesses  out  of  the  general  re- 
venue. The  whole  picture,  drawn  by  PeriklSs,  of 
Athens  ''  as  the  schoolmistress  of  Greece,"  implies 
a  prominent  development  of  private  industry  and 
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commerce  not  less  than  of  public  citizenship  arid 
soldiership, — of  letters,  arts,  and  recreative  varie- 
ties of  taste. 

Though  ThucydidSs  does  not  directly  canvass 
the  constitutional  changes  effected  in  Athens  under 
PeriklSs,  yet  everything  which  he  does  say  leads 
us  to  believe  that  he  accounted  the  working  of  that 
statesman,  upon  the  whole,  on  Athenian  power  as 
well  as  on  Athenian  character,  eminently  valuable, 
and  his  death  as  an  irreparable  loss.  And  we  may 
thus  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  an  historian  who 
is  our  best  witness  in  every  conceivable  respect,  as 
a  valid  reply  to  the  charge  against  PeriklSs  of 
having  corrupted  the  Athenian  habits,  x^haracter, 
and  government.  If  he  spent  a  large  amount  of 
the  public  treasure  upon  religious  edifices  and 
ornaments,  and  upon  stately  works  for  the  city, — 
yet  the  sum  which  he  left  untouched,  ready  for  Use 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
such  as  to  appear  more  than  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  defence,  or  public  safety,  or  military  ho- 
nour. It  cannot  be  shown  of  Periklds  that  he  ever 
sacrificed  the  greater  object  to  the  less — the  per- 
manent and  substantially  valuable,  to  the  transitory 
and  showy — assured  present  possessions,  to  the 
lust  of  new,  distant,  or  uncertain  conquests.  If 
his  advice  had  been  listened  to,  the  rashness  which 
brought  on  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  TolmidSs  at 
Kor6neia  in  Boeotia  would  have  been  avoided,  and 
Athens  might  probably  have  maintained  her  as- 
cendency over  Megara  and  Boeotia,  which  would 
have  protected  her  territory  from  invasion,  and 
given  a  new  turn  to  the  subsequent  history.  Peri- 
kl^s  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  author  of  the 
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Athenian  character:  he  found  it  with  its  very 
marked  positive  characteristics  and  susceptibihties, 
Grett  pro-  among  which,  those  which  he  chiefly  brought  out 
^!^^.  and  improved  were  the  best.  The  Ivst  of  expedi- 
Afh^dlu  *  tions  against  the  Persians,  which  Kimon  would  have 
^^  ^^  pushed  into  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  he  repressed,  after 
it  had  accomplished  all  which  could  be  usefully 
aimed  at :  the  ambition  of  Athens  he  moderated 
rather  than  encouraged :  the  democratical  move- 
ment of  Athens  he  regularised^  and  worked  out 
into  judicial  institutions  which  ranked  among  the 
prominent  features  of  Athenian  life,  and  worked, 
in  my  judgement,  with  a  very  large  balance  of  be- 
nefit to  the  national  mind  as  well  as  to  individual 
security,  in  spite  of  the  many  defects  in  their  direct 
character  as  tribunals.  But  that  point  in  which 
there  was  the  greatest  difference  between  Athens,  as 
Perikl6s  found  it  and  as  he  left  it,  is  unquestionably, 
the  pacific  and  intellectual  development — rhetoric, 
poetry,  arts,  philosophical  research,  and  recreative 
variety.  To  which  if  we  add,  great  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Attic  soil,— extension  of 
Athenian  trade, — ^attainment  and  laborious  mainte- 
nance of  the  maximum  of  maritime  skill  (attested 
by  the  battles  of  Phormio) — enlargement  of  the  area 
of  complete  security  by  construction  of  the  Long 
Walls — lastly,  the  clothing  of  Athens  in  her  impe- 
rial mantle,  by  ornaments  architectural  and  sculp- 
tural— ^we  shall  make  out  a  case  of  genuine  pro- 
gress realised  during  the  political  life  of  Periklds, 
such  as  the  evils  imputed  to  him,  far  more  imagi- 
nary than  real,  will  go  but  a  little  way  to  alloy. 
How  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  picture 
drawn  by  Periklds  in  his  funeral  harangue  of  431 
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B.C.  Would  have  been  correct,  if  the  harangue  had 
been  delivered  over  those  warriors  who  fell  at 
Tanagra  twenty-seven  years  before ! 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M-  BoeckhS  that  Peri-  Pcriki^i« 

•^  *  .  not  to 

kids  sacrificed  the  landed  proprietors  of  Attica  to  biame  for 
the  maritime  interests  and  empire  of  Athens.  This  poLieaiiui 
is  of  course  founded  on  the  destructive  invasions  of  ^"' 
the  country  during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for 
down  to  the  commencement  of  that  war  the  posi* 
tion  of  Attic  cultivators  and  proprietors  was  par- 
ticularly enviable :  and  the  censure  of  M.  Boeckh 
therefore  depends  upon  the  question,  how  far  Peri- 
klSs  contributed  to  produce,  or  had  it  in  his  power 
to  avert,  this  melancholy  war,  in  its  results  so  fatal, 
not  merely  to  Athens,  but  to  the  entire  Grecian 
race.  Now  here  again^  if  we  follow  attentively  the 
narrative  of  Thucydidds,  we  shall  see  that,  in  the 
judgement  of  that  historian,  not  only  Periklds  did 
not  bring  on  the  war,  but  he  could  not  have  averted 
it  without  such  concessions  as  Athenian  prudence 
as  well  as  Athenian  patriotism  peremptorily  forbade. 
Moreover  we  shall  see,  that  the  calculations  on  • 
which  Periklds  grounded  his  hopes  of  success  if 
driven  to  war,  were  (in  the  opinion  of  the  historian) 
perfectly  sound  and  safe.  We  may  even  go  farther, 
and  affirm,  that  the  administration  of  Periklds  du- 
ring the  fourteen  years  preceding  the  war,  exhibits 

1  Boeckh^  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  2^.  p.  399,  Eng. 
IVans. 

Kutzen,  in  the  second  Bejlage  to  his  treatise,  Periklds  als  Staats- 
mann  (p.  169-200),  has  collected  and  inserted  a  list  of  various  charac- 
ters of  Perikl^  from  twenty  different  authors,  English,  French  and 
German.  That*  erf  Waehsmuth  is  the  best  of  the  collection — though 
eren  he  appears  to  think  that  Periklte  is  to  blame  for  having  intro- 
duced a  set  of  institutions  which  none  but  himself  could  work  weU. 
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a  **  moderation "  (to  use  the  words  of  Thucydid6s') 
dictated  chiefly  by  anxiety  to  avoid  raising  causes 
of  war ;  though  in  the  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  after  the  con- 
duct of  the  Corinthians  at  Potidaea,  and  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  congress  at  Sparta,  he  resisted  strenu- 
ously all  compliance  with  special  demands  from 
Sparta — demands  essentially  insincere,  and  in  which 
partial  compliance  would  have  lowered  the  dignity 
of  Athens  without  ensuring  peace.  The  stories 
about  Pheidias,  Aspusia,  and  the  Megarians,  even 
if  we  should  grant  that  there  is  some  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  them,  must,  according  to  Thucydidds,  be 
looked  upon  at  worst  as  concomitants  and  pretexts, 
rather  than  as  real  causes,  of  the  war:  though 
modern  authors  in  speaking  of  PeriklSs  are  but  too 
apt  to  use  expressions  which  tacitly  assume  these 
stories  to  be  well-founded. 

Seeing  then  that  Perikl^  did  not  bring  on,  and 
could  not  have  averted,  the  Peloponnesian  war — 
that  he  steered  his  course  in  reference  to  that  event 
with  the  long-sighted  prudence  of  one  who  knew 
that  the  safety  and  the  dignity  of  imperial  Athens 
were  essentially  interwoven — we  have  no  right  to 
throw  upon  him  the  blame  of  sacrificing  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Attica.  These  proprietors  might  in- 
deed be  excused  for  complaining,  where  they  suf- 
fered so  ruinously;  but  the  impartial  historian, 
looking  at  the  whole  of  the  case,  cannot  admit 
their  complaints  as  a  ground  for  censuring  the 
Athenian  statesman. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  fi€Tplcis  i^riyttro,  i.  144.  hliuis  de  ^  ifffkofup 
dovvcu  KoriL  ras  (wOrfKas,  miXJfiov  dc  ovk  Sp^fifv,  dpxofuyovs  di  dfiV' 
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The  relation  of  Athens  to  her  allies,  the  weak 
point  of  her  position ,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
PeriklSs  seriously  to  amend ;  probably  also  beyond 
his  will,  since  the  idea  of  political  incorporation,  as 
well  as  that  of  providing  a  common  and  equal  con- 
federate bond  sustained  by  effective  federal  au- 
thority, between  different  cities,  was  rarely  enter- 
tained even  by  the  best  Greek  minds  ^  We  hear 
that  he  tried  to  summon  at  Athens  a  congress  of 
deputies  from  all  cities  of  Greece,  the  allies  of 
Athens  included^;  but  the  scheme  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  in  consequence  of  the  reluctance, 
noway  surprising,  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Practi- 
cally, the  allies  were  not  badly  treated  during  his 
administration :  and  if,  among  the  other  bad  con- 
sequences of  the  prolonged  war,  they  as  well  as 
Athens  and  all  other  Greeks  come  to  suffer  more 
and  more,  this  depends  upon  causes  with  which  he 
is  not  chargeable,  and  upon  proceedings  which  de- 
parted altogether  from  his  wise  and  sober  calcula- 
tions. Taking  him  altogether,  with  his  powers  of 
thought,  speech,  and  action — ^his  competence  civil 
and  military,  in  the  council  as  well  as  in  the  field-—' 
his  vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect,  and  his  com- 
prehensive ideas  of  a  community  in  pacific  and 
many-sided  development — ^his  incorruptible  public 
morality,  caution,  and  firmness,  in  a  country  where 

^  Herodotus  (i.  170)  mentions  that  previous  to  the  conquest  of  the 
twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia  by  Croesus,  Thalls  had  advised  them  to  con- 
solidate themselves  all  into  one  single  dty-govemment  at  Teos,  and  to 
reduce  the  existing  cities  to  mere  demes  or  constituent,  fractional, 
municipalities — r^  dc  ^(XXor  irSKutg  dUtoiUvas  firfbiv  ^aa-ov  vofii^taOcu 
Korairtp  tl  drjiuH  eitw.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  that  Herodotus  him- 
self bestows  his  unquahfied  commendation  on  this  idea. 

«  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  17. 

VOL.  VI.  R 
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all  those  qualities  were  rare^  and  the  union  of  them 
in  the  same  individual  of  course  much  rarer — ^we 
shall  find  him  without  a  parallel  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  Grecian  history. 
o/wMiant       Under  the  great  mortality  and  pressure  of  sick- 
thipre^^  ^®^s  ^*  Athens,  operations  of  war  naturally  lan- 
de^I^At-  Swished ;  while  the  enemies  also,  though  more  active, 
tack  of  the  had  but  little  success.    A  fleet  of  100  triremes  with 
on  the  Am-  1000  hoplitcs  ou  board,  was  sent  by  the  Lacedae- 
Ai^oi:  the  monians  under  Kndmus  to  attack  Zakynthus,  but 
pernio  it  accomplished  nothing  beyond  devastation  of  the 
Mutdron  to  ^P^^  parts  of  the  island ;  and  then  returned  home. 
Ntuptktus.  And  it  was  shortly  after  this,  towards  the  month  of 
September,  that  the  Ambrakiots  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Amphilochian  town  called  Argos,  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia ; 
which  town,  as  has  been  recounted  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  had  been  wrested  from  them  two  years  be- 
fore by  the  Athenians  under  Phormio.  and  restored 
to  the  Amphilochians  and  Akamanians.    The  Am- 
brakiots, as  colonists  and  allies  of  Corinth,  were 
at  the  same  time  animated  by  active  enmity  to  the 
Athenian  influence  in  Akarnania,  and  by  desire  to 
regain  the  lost  town  of  Argos.    Procuring  aid  from 
the  Chaonians  and  some  other  Epirotic  tribes,  they 
marched  against  Argos,  and  after  laying  waste  the 
territory,  endeavoured  to  take  the  town  by  assault, 
but  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire  ^    This  ex- 
pedition appears  to  have  impressed  the  Athenians 
with  the  necessity  of  a  standing  force  to  protect 
their  interest  in  those  parts ;  so  that  in  the  autumn 
Phormio  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  tri- 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  68. 
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remes  to  occupy  Naupaktus  (now  inhabited  by  the 
Messenians)  as  a  permanent  naval  station,  and  to 
watch  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  ^  We 
shall  find  in  the  events  of  the  succeeding  year 
ample  confirmation  of  this  necessity. 

Though  the  Peloponnesians  were  too  inferior  in  injury  done 
maritime  force   to  undertake  formal  war  at  sea  commeroe" 
against  Athens,  their  single  privateers,  especially  nL^^-" 
the  Megarian  privateers  from  the  harbour  of  Nisaea,  ^^^^e, 
were  active  in  injuring  her  commerce* — and  not  dawnoniaM 
merely  the  commerce  of  Athens,  but  also  that  of  au  their 
other  neutral  Greeks,  without  scruple  or  discrimi-  SS^Tar 
nation.     Several  merchantmen  and  fishing- vessels,  J^tSu? 
with  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  were  thus 
captured^.    Such  prisoners  as  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lacedaemonians, — even  neutral  Greeks  as  well  as 
Athenians, — were  all  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies 
cast  into  clefts  of  the  mountains.     In  regard  to  the 
neutrals,  this  capture  was  piratical,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter unwarrantably  cruel,  judged  even  by  the  received 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  deficient  as  that  was  on  the 
score  of  humanity.     But  to  dismiss  these  neutral 
prisoners,  or  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  would  have 
given  publicity  to  a  piratical  capture  and  provoked 
the  neutral  towns ;  so  that  the  prisoners  were  pro- 
bably slain  as  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them 
and  thus  suppressing  evidence*. 

>  Thucyd.  ii.  69.  *  Thucyd.  iii.  51. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  67-69 ;  Herodot.  vii.  137.  Respecting  the  Lacedie- 
moman  privateenng  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  compare  Thucyd.  v. 
115 :  compare  also  Xenophon,  Hellen.  ▼.  1. 29. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  67*  Ol  AMKfdcu/xdvwi  vmfp^av,  ro^r  ifJ>ir6povf  o6r  TKaffoif 
*ABfjvalmv  Koi  r«r  ^fifiaxo>p  iv  SXicdtn  ir€p\  Ile\oir6vinf(rov  frXcoyrar  dfro- 
icr€mafT€S  Koi  ts  <f>dpayyas  ia^tikdyrts.  Uayras  yAp  ^  kot  dpx^f  tov 
vroXc/iov  ol  Aaxfdaifu^ycoiy  Bcovs  Xo/Socfy  h  rg  $aKda<rif,  w£  noKtfdovg 

r2 
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Some  of  these  Peloponnesian  privateers  ranged 
as  far  as  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  found  temporary  shelter,  and  inter- 
rupted  the  trading-vessels  from  PhasSlis  and  Phoe- 
nicia to  Athens ;  to  protect  which  the  Athenians 
despatched  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  a  squadron 
of  six  triremes  under  Meldsander.  He  was  farther 
directed  to  ensure  the  collection  of  the  ordinary 
tribute  from  Athenian  subject-allies,  and  probably 
to  raise  such  contributions  as  he  could  elsewhere. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  latter  duty,  he  undertook 
an  expedition  from  the  sea-coast  against  one  of  the 
Lykian  towns  in  the  interior,  but  his  attack  was 
repelled  with  loss,  and  he  himself  slain  ^ 
Lacedcmo-  An  Opportunity  soon  offered  itself  to  the  Athe- 
idMd^^  nians,  of  retaliating  on  Sparta  for  this  cruel  treat- 
Z'v^  ment  of  the  maritime  prisoners.  In  execution  of 
JSathbythc  *^^  ^^^^  projected  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Athenuns.  ^ar,  the  Laccdaemouians  sent  Anfiristus  and  two 
others  as  envoys  to  Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  soli- 
citing from  the  Great  King  aids  of  money  and 
troops  against  Athens ;  the  dissensions  among  the 
Greeks  thus  gradually  paving  the  way  for  him  to 
regain  his  ascendency  in  the  ^Egean.  Timagoras 
of  Tegea,  together  with  an  Argeian  named  PoUis 
without  any  formal  mission  from  his  city,  and  the 

du<l>6tipoVf  Koi  robs  /icrok  *A6ijv<iUav  ^fiiro\€fiovrrag  koI  tovs  fitfbi  fu0^ 

The  Lacedttmonian  admiral  AUddas  slew  all  the  prisoners  taken  on 
board  merchantmen,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  the  ensuing  year  (Thuqyd. 
iii.  32).  £Ten  this  was  considered  extremely  rigorous,  and  excited 
strong  remonstrance ;  yet  the  mariners  slain  were  not  neutrals,  but  be- 
longed to  the  subject-allies  of  Athens :  moreover  Alkidas  was  in  his 
flight,  and  obliged  to  make  choice  between  killing  his  prisoners,  or  set- 
ting them  free.  ^  Thucyd.  ii.  69. 
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Corinthian  Aristeus,  accompanied  them.  As  the 
sea  was  in  the  power  of  Athens,  they  travelled 
overland  through  Thrace  to  the  Hellespont;  and 
AristeuSy  eager  to  leave  nothing  untried  for  the  re- 
lief of  Potid-aea,  prevailed  upon  them  to  make  ap- 
plication to  Sitalkfis,  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thra- 
cians.  That  prince  was  then  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  his  son  Sadokus  had  even  received 
the  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship :  yet  the  envoys 
thought  it  possible  not  only  to  detach  him  from 
the  Athenian  alliance,  but  even  to  obtain  from 
him  an  army  to  act  against  the  Athenians  and  raise 
the  blockade  of  Potidaea — this  being  refused,  they 
lastly  applied  to  him  for  a  safe  escort  to  the  banks 
of  the  Hellespont,  in  their  way  towards  Persia,  But 
Learchus  and  AmeiniadSs,  then  Athenian  residents 
near  the  person  of  SitalkS's,  had  influence  enough 
not  only  to  cause  rejection  of  these  requests,  but 
also  to  induce  Sadokus,  as  a  testimony  of  zeal  in 
his  new  character  of  Athenian  citizen,  to  assist 
them  in  seizing  the  persons  of  Aristeus  and  his 
companions  in  their  journey  through  Thrace.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  whole  party  were  seized  and  con- 
ducted as  prisoners  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
forthwith  put  to  death,  without  trial  or  permission 
to  speak — and  their  bodies  cast  into  rocky  chasms, 
as  a  reprisal  for  the  captured  seamen  slain  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  \ 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  6?.  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hiat.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  eh.  20.  p.  129) 
says  that  "  the  envoys  were  sacrificed  chiefly  to  give  a  decent  colour  to 
the  baseness"  of  kiUing  Aristeus,  from  whom  the  Athenians  feared  sub- 
sequent evil,  in  consequence  of  his  ability  and  active  spirit.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  fairly  contained  in  the  words  of  Thucydid^.  He  puts  in 
the  foreground  of  Athenian  motive,  doubtless,  fear  from  the  future 
energy  of  Aristeus ;  but  if  that  had  been  the  only  motive,  the  Athenians 
would  probably  have  slain  him  singly  without  the  rest :  they  would 
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B.C.  429,  Such  revenge  against  Aristeus,  the  instigator  of 
Su^mder  the  rcvolt  of  Potidaea,  relieved  the  Athenians  from 
— indou*  a  dangerous  enemy ;  and  that  blockaded  city  was 
tSti^^^'  now  left  to  its  fate.  About  midwinter  it  capitu- 
gjMtcd  by  lated,  after  a  blockade  of  two  years,  and  after  going 

tli6  Atn6« 

niangcne-    through  the  cxtrcmc  of  suflFering  from  famine  to 
such  a  degree,  that  some  of  those  who  died  were 

hardly  think  it  necessary  to  provide  themselves  with  "any  decent 
colour"  in  the  way  that  Dr.  Thirlwall  suggests.  Thucydid^  names 
the  special  feeling  of  the  Athenians  against  Aristeus  (in  my  judgement), 
chiefly  in  order  to  explain  the  extreme  haste  of  the  Athenian  sentence 
of  execution — adB^fitpov-^'dKplTovs,  &c. :  they  were  under  the  influence 
of  combined  motives — fear,  revenge,  retaliation. 

The  envoys  here  slain  were  s(his  of  Sperthi^  and  Bulis,  former  Spar- 
tan heralds  who  had  gone  up  to  Xerxes  at  Susa  to  oflcr  their  heads  as 
atonement  for  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  killing  the  he- 
ralds of  Darius.  Xerxes  dismissed  them  unhurt, — so  that  the  anger  of 
Talthybius  (the  heroic  progenitor  of  the  family  of  heralds  at  Sparta)  re- 
mained still  unsatisfied :  it  was  only  satisfied  by  the  death  of  their  two 
sons,  now  slain  by  the  Athenians.  The  fact  that  the  two  persons  now 
slain  were  sons  of  those  two  (Sperthids  and  Bulis)  who  had  previ- 
ously gone  to  Susa  to  tender  their  lives, — ^is  spoken  of  as  a  "  romantic 
and  tragical  coincidence."  But  there  surely  is  very  Uttle  to  wonder 
at.  The  functions  of  herald  at  Sparta  were  the  privilege  of  a  particular 
gens  or  family :  every  herald  therefore  was  ex  officio  the  son  of  a  herald. 
Now  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Peloponnesian 
war,  were  looking  out  for  two  members  of  the  Heraldic  Gens  to  send 
up  to  Susa,  upon  whom  would  they  so  naturally  ^  as  upon  the  sons 
of  those  two  men  who  had  been  to  Susa  before  ?  These  sons  had  doubt- 
less heard  their  Others  talk  a  great  deal  about  it — probably  with  in- 
terest and  satisfaction,  since  they  derived  great  glory  from  the  unac- 
cepted offer  of  their  lives  in  atonement.  There  was  a  particular  reason 
why  these  two  men  should  be  taken,  in  preference  to  any  other  heralds, 
to  fulfil  this  datigerous  mission  :  and  doubtless  when  they  perished  in 
it,  the  religious  imagination  of  the  Lacedsemonians  would  group  all  the 
series  of  events  as  consummation  of  the  judgement  inflicted  by  Talthy- 
bius in  his  anger  (Herodot.  vii.  135 — m  Xtyovo-i  \iucfdcufi6vtoi). 

It  appears  that  An^ristus,  the  herald  here  slain,  had  distinguished 
himself  personally  in  that  capture  of  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  which  the  Athenians  were  now  re- 
taliating (Herodot.  vii.  137).  Though  this  passage  of  Herodotus  is  not 
clear,  yet  the  sense  here  put  upon  it  is  the  natural  one — and  clearer  (in 
my  judgement)  than  that  which  O.  Miiller  would  propose  instead  of  it 
(Dorians,  ii.  p.  437). 
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even  eaten  by  the  survivors.  In  spite  of  such  in- 
tolerable distress,  the  Athenian  generals,  Xenophon 
son  of  Euripides  and  his  two  colleagues,  admitted 
them  to  favourable  terms  of  capitulation — allowing 
the  whole  population  and  the  Corinthian  allies  to 
retire  freely,  with  a  specified  sum  of  money  per  head, 
as  well  as  with  one  garment  for  each  man  and  two 
for  each  woman — so  that  they  found  shelter  among 
the  Chalkidic  townships  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These  terms  were  singularly  favourable,  consider- 
ing the  desperate  state  of  the  city,  which  must 
very  soon  have  surrendered  at  discretion :  but  the 
hardships,  even  of  the  army  without,  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  were  very  severe,  and  they  had  become 
thoroughly  tired  both  of  the  duration  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  siege.  The  cost  to  Athens  had  been 
not  less  than  2000  talents;  since  the  assailant  force 
had  never  been  lower  than  3000  hoplites,  during 
the  entire  two  years  of  the  siege,  and  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  considerably  greater — each  hoplite  re- 
ceiving two  drachmas  per  diem.  The  Athenians 
at  home,  when  they  learnt  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation, were  displeased  with  the  generals  for  the  in- 
dulgence  shown, — since  a  little  additional  patience 
would  have  constrained  the  city  to  surrender  at 
discretion :  in  which  case  the  expense  would  have 
been  partly  made  good  by  selling  the  prisoners  as 
slaves — and  Athenian  vengeance  probably  gratified 
by  putting  the  warriors  to  deaths  A  body  of  1000 
colonists  were  sent  from  Athens  to  occupy  Potidaea 
and  its  vacant  territory*. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  70 ;  iii.  17.  However,  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  commanders  cannot  have  been  very  serious,  since  Xeno- 
phon was  i^pointed  to  command  against  the  Chalkidians  in  the  ensuing 
year.  '  Diodor.  xii.  46. 
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B.0. 429.         Two  full  years  bad  now  elapsed  since  the  actual 
commencementof  warby  the  attack  of  the  Tbebans 
on  Platsea ;   yet  the  Peloponnesians  had  accom- 
plished no  part  of  what  they  expected.    They  had 
not  rescued  Potidaea,  nor  bad  their  twice- repeated 
invasion,  although  assisted  by  the  unexpected  dis- 
asters, arising  from  the  epidemic,  as  yet  brought 
Athens  to  any  sufficient  humiliation — though  per- 
haps the  envoys  which  she  bad  sent  during  the 
foregoing  summer  with  propositions  for  peace  (con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Perikl6s)  may  have  produced 
an  impression  that  she  could  not  hold  out  long.    At 
the  same  time,  the  Peloponnesian  allies  bad  on 
their  side  suffered  little  damage,  since  the  ravages 
inflicted  by  the  Athenian  fleet  on  their  coast  may 
have  been  nearly  compensated  by  the  booty  which 
their  invading  troops  gained  in  Attica.     Probably 
by  this  time  the  public  opinion  in  Greece  had  con- 
tracted an  unhappy  familiarity  with  the  state  of 
war,  so  that  nothing  but  some  decisive  loss  and 
humiliation  on  one  side  at  least,  if  not  on  both, 
would  suffice  to  terminate  it.     In  this  third  spring, 
the  Peloponnesians  did   not  repeat  their  annual 
march  into  Attica — deterred,  partly,  we  may  sup- 
pose, by  fear  of  the  epidemic  yet  raging  there — 
but  still  more,  by  the  strong  desire  of  the  Tbebans 
to  take  their  revenge  on  Plataea. 
ijjj^  year        Jq  this  ill-fated  city,  Archidamus  marched  forth- 

01  tue  war         ^  •' 

—king  Ar-   with  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  army.     But  no 

marches  to   sooucr  had  hc  entered  and  begun  to  lay  waste  the 

Attic^"      territory,  than  the  Platsean  heralds  came  forth  to 

arrest  his  hand,  and  accosted  him  in  the  following 

terms: — '•  Archidamus,  and  ye  men  of  Lacedsemon, 

ye  act  wrong  and  in  a  manner  neither  worthy  of  your- 
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selves  nor  of  your  fathers,  in  thus  invading  the  terri-  ^^'^ 
tory  of  Plataea.     For  the  Lacedaemonian  Pausanias  the  pia- 
son  of  Kleombrotus,  after  he  had  liberated  Greece  ArcMda- 
from  the  Persians,  in  conjunction  with  those  Greeks  ™pl^!^e 
who  stood  forward  to  bear  their  share  of  the  dan-  pjj^^ 
ger,  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Eleutherius  in  the  ^^^• 
market-place  of  Plataea ;  and  there,  in  presence  of 
all  the  allies,  assigned  to  the  Plataeans  their  own 
city  and  territory  to  hold  in  full  autonomy,  so  that 
none  should  invade  them  wrongfully  or  with  a  view 
to  enslave  them :  should  such  invasion  occur,  the 
allies  present  pledged  themselves  to  stand  forward 
with  all  their  force   as  protectors.    While  your 
fathers  made  to  us  this  grant  in  consideration  of 
our  valour  and  forwardness  in  that  perilous  emer- 
gency, ye  are  now  doing  the  precise  contrary :  ye 
are  come  along  with  our  worst  enemies  the  Thebans 
to  enslave  us.    And  we  on  our  side  now  adjure  you, 
calling  to  witness  the  gods  who  sanctioned   that 
oath,  as  well  as  your  paternal  and  our  local  gods, 
not  to  violate  the  oath  by  doing  wrong  to  the  Pla- 
taean  territory,  but  to  let  us  live  on  in  that  auto- 
nomy which  Pausanias  guaranteed ^" 

Whereunto  Archidamus  replied — **  Ye  speak 
fairly,  men  of  Plataea,  if  your  conduct  shall  be  in 
harmony  with  your  words.  Remain  autonomous 
yourselves,  as  Pausanias  granted,  and  help  us  to 
liberate  those  other  Greeks,  who,  after  having 
shared  in  the  same  dangers  and  sworn  the  same 
oath  along  with  you,  have  now  been  enslaved  by 
the  Athenians.  It  is  for  their  liberation  and  that 
of  the  other  Greeks  that  this  formidable  outfit  of 
war  has  been  brought  forth.     Pursuant  to  your 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  71,  72. 
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oaths,  ye  ought  by  rights,  and  we  now  invite  you, 
to  take  active  part  in  this  object.  But  if  ye  cannot 
act  thus,  at  least  remain  quiet,  conformably  to  the 
summons  which  we  have  already  sent  to  you.  Enjoy 
your  own  territory,  and  remain  neutral — ^receiving 
both  parties  as  friends,  but  neither  party  for  war- 
like purposes.    With  this  we  shall  be  satisfied.'' 

The  reply  of  Archidamus  discloses  by  allusion  a 
circumstance  which  the  historian  had  not  before 
directly  mentioned  ;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
sent  a  formal  summons  to  the  Plataeans  to  renounce 
their  aUiance  with  Athens  and  remain  neutral.     At 
what  time  this  took  place',  we  know  not,  but  it 
marks   the  peculiar  sentiment  attaching   to    the 
town.     But  the  Plataeans  did  not  comply  with  the 
invitation  thus  repeated.     The  heralds,  having  re- 
turned for  instructions  into  the  city,  brought  back 
for  answer,  that  compliance  was  impossible,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Athenians,  since  their  wives 
and  families  were  now  harboured  at  Athens:  be- 
sides, if  they  should  profess  neutrality,  and  admit 
both  parties  as  friends,  the  Thebans  might  again 
make  an  attempt  to  surprise  their  city.     In  reply 
to  their  scruples,  Archidamus  again  addressed  them 
— "  Well  then — ^hand  over  your  city  and  houses  to 
us  Lacedaemonians :  mark  out  the  boundaries  of 
your  territory :  specify  the  number  of  your  fruit- 
trees,  and  all  your  other  property  which  admits  of 
being  numbered  ;  and  then  retire  whithersoever  ye 
choose,  as  long  as  the  war  continues.    As  soon  as 
it  is  over,  we  will  restore  to  you  all  that  we  have 

'  This  preyious  summons  is  again  alluded  to  afterwards^  on  occasion 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  Platsean  prisoners  (iii.  6S) :  di($ri  t6p  re  AWop 
Xp6vov  ff^lovv  drjBtp,  &c. 
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received — in  the  interim  we  will  hold  it  in  trust, 
and  keep  it  in  cultivation,  and  pay  you  such  an 
allowance  as  shall  suffice  for  your  wants  ^" 

The  proposition  now  made  was  so  fair  and 
tempting,  that  the  general  body  of  the  Plataeans 
were  at  first  inclined  to  accept  it,  provided  the 
Athenians  would  acquiesce ;  and  they  obtained 
from  Archidamus  a  truce  long  enough  to  enable 
them  to  send  envoys  to  Athens.  After  communi- 
cation with  the  Athenian  assembly,  the  envoys  re- 
turned to  Plataea  bearing  the  following  answer — 
"  Men  of  Plataea,  the  Athenians  say  they  have 
never  yet  permitted  you  to  be  wronged  since  the 
alliance  first  began, — nor  will  they  now  betray  you, 
but  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  their  power.  And 
they  adjure  you,  by  the  oaths  which  your  fathers 
swore  to  tliem,  not  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the 
alliance/* 

This  message  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the  The  Pia- 
Plataeans  the  full  force  of  ancient  and  tenacious  ^^^' 
sentiment.     They  resolved  to  maintain,  at  all  cost,  Jl^j^* 
and  even  to  the  extreme  of  ruin,  if  necessity  should  tj^eLaoe- 
require  it,  their  union  with  Athens.     It  was  indeed  force, 
impossible  that  they  could  do  otherwise  (consider- 
ing the  position  of  their  wives  and  families)  without 
the  consent  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  though  we  can- 
not wonder  that  the  latter  refused  consent,  we  may 
yet  remark,  that,  in  their  situation,   a  perfectly 
generous  ally  might  well  have  granted  it.     For  the 
forces  of  Plataea  counted  for  little  as  a  portion  of 
the  aggregate  strength  of  Athens ;  nor  could  the 
Athenians  possibly  protect  it  against  the  superior 
land-force  of  their  enemies — ^in  fact,  so  hopeless 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  73,  74. 
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was   the   attempt,  that  they    never    even    tried, 

throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  long  subsequent 

blockade. 

iSd^^       The  final  refusal  of  the  Plataeans  was  proclaimed 

of  Archi-     to  Archidamus  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  walls, 

daman  on  r  t 

hearing  the  siucc  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  send  out  any  mes- 
the  Pia-      senger.     As  soon  as  the  Spartan  prince  heard  the 
^^^        answer,  he  prepared  for  hostile  operations, — appa- 
rently with  very  sincere  reluctance,  attested  in  the 
following  invocation  emphatically  pronounced  : — 

**  Ye  Gods  and  Heroes,  who  hold  the  Platsean 
territory,  be  ye  my  witnesses,  that  we  have  not  in 
the  first  instance  wrongfully — not  until  these  Pla- 
taeans  have  first  renounced  the  oaths  binding  on 
all  of  us — invaded  this  territory,  in  which  our 
fathers  defeated  the  Persians  after  prayers  to  you, 
and  which  ye  granted  as  propitious  for  Greeks  to 
fight  in — nor  shall  we  commit  wrong  in  what  we 
may  do  farther,  for  we  have  taken  pains  to  tender 
reasonable  terms,  but  without  success.  Be  ye  now 
consenting  parties :  may  those  who  are  beginning 
the  wrong  receive  punishment  for  it— may  those 
who  are  aiming  to  inflict  penalty  righteously,  obtain 
their  object.*' 

It  was  thus  that  Archidamus,  in  language  de- 
livered probably  under  the  walls,  and  within  hear- 
ing of  the  citizens  who  manned  them,  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  gods  and  heroes  of  that  town 
which  he  was  about  to  ruin  and  depopulate.  The 
whole  of  this  preliminary  debate*,  so  strikingly  and 
dramatically  set  forth  by  Thucydid6s,  illustrates 
forcibly  the  respectful  reluctance  with  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  first  brought  theniselves  to  assail 

'  Thucvd.  ii.  71-75. 
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this  scene  of  the  glories  of  their  fathers.  What 
deserves  remark  is,  that  their  direct  sentiment 
attaches  itself,  not  at  all  to  the  Platdean  people, 
but  only  to  the  Plataean  territory;  it  is  purely 
local,  though  it  becomes  partially  transferred  to  the 
people,  as  tenants  of  this  spot,  by  secondary  asso- 
ciation. It  was,  however,  nothing  but  the  long- 
standing antipathy^  of  the  Thebans  which  induced 
Archidamus  to  undertake  the  enterprise ;  for  the 
conquest  of  Plat^ea  was  of  no  avail  towards  the 
main  objects  of  the  war,  though  its  exposed  situa- 
tion caused  it  to  be  crushed  between  the  two  great 
contending  forces  in  Greece. 

Archidamus  now  commenced  the  siege  forthwith,  Commence- 
in  full  hopes  that  his  numerous  army,  the  entire  siege  of 
strength  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  would  ^^***** 
soon  capture  a  place,  of  no  great  size,  and  probably 
not  very  well  fortified — yet  defended  by  a  resolute 
garrison  of  400  native  citizens,  with  eighty  Athe- 
nians :  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  town  except 
110  female  slaves  for  cooking.    The  fruit-trees,  cut 
down  in  laying  waste  the  cultivated  land^  sufficed 
to  form  a  strong  palisade  all  round  the  town,  so 
as  completely  to  enclose  the  inhabitants.     Next, 
Archidamus,  having  abundance  of  timber  near  at 
hand  in  the  forests  of  Kithaeron,  began  to  erect 
a  mound  against  a  portion  of  the  town  wall,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  scale  it  by  an  inclined  plane,  and 
thus  take  the  place   by  assault.     Wood,  stones, 
and  earth,  were  piled  up  in  a  vast  heap— cross    > 
palings  of  wood  being  carried  on  each  side  of  it,  in 
parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  town  wall,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  loose  mass  of  materials 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  68. 
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between  them  together.     For  seventy  days  and  as 
many  nights  did   the  army  labour  at   this  work, 
without  any  intermission,  taking  turns  for  food  and 
repose ;   and  through  such  unremitting  assiduity, 
the  mound  approached  near  to  the  height  of  the 
town  wall.     But  as  it  gradually  mounted  up,  the 
Platseans  were  not  idle  on  their  side :   they  con- 
structed an  additional  wall  of  wood,  which  they 
planted  on  the  top  of  their  own  town  wall  so  as 
to  heighten  the  part  in  contact  with  the  enemy's 
mound;   sustaining  it  by  brickwork   behind,  for 
which  the  neighbouring  houses  furnished  materials. 
Hides,  raw  as  well  as  drest,  were  suspended  in 
front  of  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  workmen  against 
missiles,  and   the  woodwork  against  fire-carrying 
arrows  ^      And   as   the   besiegers   still   continued 
heaping  up  materials,  to  raise  their  mound  to  the 
height  even  of  this  recent  addition,  the  Platseans 
met  them  by  breaking  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  town  wall,  and  pulling  in  the  earth  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  mound;  which  then  fell  in 
at  the  top  and  left  a  vacant  space  near  the  wall. 
This  the  besiegers  filled  up  by  letting  down  quan- 
tities of  stiff  clay  rolled  up  in  wattled  reeds,  which 
could  not  be  pulled  away  in   the  same  manner. 
Again,  the  Platseans  dug  a  subterranean  passage 
from  the  interior  of  their  town  to  the  ground  im- 
mediately under  the  mound,  and  thus  carried  away 
imseen  its  earthy  foundation  ;  so  that  the  besiegers 
saw  their  mound  continually  sinking  down,  in  spite 
of  fresh  additions  at  the  top — ^yet  without  knowing 
the  reason.    Nevertheless  it  was  plain  that  these 
stratagems  would  be  in  the  end  ineffectual,  and  the 

"  Thucyd.  ii.  75. 
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Plataeans  accordingly  built  a  new  portion  of  town 
wall  in  the  interior,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
taking  its  start  from  the  old  town  wall  on  each  side 
of  the  mound.  The  besiegers  were  thus  deprived  of 
all  benefit  from  the  mound,  assuming  it  to  be  sue* 
cessfully  completed  ;  since  when  they  had  marched 
over  it,  there  stood  in  front  of  them  a  new  town 
wall  requiring  to  be  carried  in  like  manner. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  method  of  attack  employ-  Opmtioiii 
ed.     Archidamus  farther  brought  up  battering  en-  and  defence 
gines,  one  of  which  greatly  shook  and  endangered  degen 
the  additional  height  of  wall  built  by  the  Plataeans  ^^^^ 
against  the  mound;  while  others  were  brought  to  JJ^iSto 
bear  on  different  portions  of  the  circuit  of  the  town  w^it  to 
wall.     Against  these  new  assailants,  various  means 
of  defence  were  used :  the  defenders  on  the  walls 
let  down  ropes,  got  hold  of  the  head  of  the  ap- 
proaching engine,  and  pulled  it  by  main  force  out 
of  the  right  line,  either  upwards  or  sideways :  or 
they  prepared  heavy  wooden  beams  on  the  wall, 
each  attached  at  both  ends  by  long  iron  chains  to 
two  poles  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  wall, 
by  means  of  which  poles,  it  was  raised  and  held 
aloft :  so  that  at  the  proper  moment  when  the  bat- 
tering machine  approached  the  wall,  the  chain  was 
suddenly  let  go,  and  the  beam  fell  down  with  great 
violence  directly  upon  the  engine,  breaking  off  its 
projecting  beak\    However  rude  these  defensive 
processes  may  seem,   they  were  found  effective 
against  the  besiegers,  who  saw  themselves  at  the 
close  of  three  months'  unavailing  efforts,  obliged  to 

^  The  yariouB  expedients,  snch  as  those  here  described,  employed  both 
for  offence  and  defence  in  the  ancient  sieges,  are  noticed  and  discussed 
in  .£neas  Poliorketic.  c.  33.  seq. 
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renounce  the  idea  of  taking  the  town  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  process  of  blockade  and  famine — 
a  process  alike  tedious  and  costly  \ 

Before  they  would  incur  so  much  inconvenience, 
however,  they  had  recourse  to  one  farther  strata- 
gem— that  of  trying  to  set  the  town  on  fire.     From 
the  height  of  their  mound,  they  threw  down  large 
quantities  of  faggots,  partly  into  the  space  between 
the  mound  and   the  newly-built   crescent  wall — 
partly  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  into  other  parts 
of  the  city:    pitch  and  other  combustibles  were 
next  added  and  the  whole  mass  set  on  fire.     The 
conflagration  was  tremendous,  such  as  had  never 
been  before  seen :  a  large  portion  of  the  town  be- 
came unapproachable,  and  the  whole  of  it  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.   Nothing  could  have  preserved 
it,  had  the  wind  been  rather  more  favourable :  there 
was  indeed  a  farther  story,  of  a  most  opportune 
thunder-storm   coming  to  extinguish   the  flames, 
which  Thucydid6s  does  not  seem  to  credit*.     In 
spite  of  much  partial  damage,  the  town  remained 
still  defensible,  and  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
unsubdued. 
Wan  of  dr.      There  now  remained  no  other  resource  except  to 
tion  bidit     build  a  Wall  of  circumvallation  round  Plataea,  and 
puteft—     trutf  to  the  slow  process  of  famine.      The  task 
mmpieteiy    ^^   distributed   in  suitable  fractions   among   the 
Md?fOTw  various  confederate  cities,  and  completed  about  the 
^t^iMii.  middle  of  September,  a  little  before  the  autumnal 
blockade,     equiuox*.     Two  distinct  walls  were  constructed, 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  76.  »  Thucyd.  ii.  77. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  78.  icoi  circtd^.  wav  i^lpyatrro  ir€pl  *ApKrovpov  iinrokaf, 
kc,,  at  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  star  Arcturus  rises  immediately 
before  sumise—that  is,  some  time  between  the  12th  and  17th  of  Septem- 
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with  sixteen  feet  of  intermediate  space  all  covered 
in,  80  as  to  look  like  one  very  thick  wall :  there 
were  moreover  two  ditches,  out  of  which  the  bricks 
for  the  wall  had  been  taken — one  on  the  inside 
towards  Piataea^  and  the  other  on  the  outside  against 
any  foreign  relieving  force.  The  interior  covered 
space  between  the  walls  was  intended  to  serve  as 
permanent  quarters  for  the  troops  left  on  guard, 
consisting  half  of  Boeotians  and  half  of  Peloponne- 
sians'. 

At  the  same  time  that  Archidamus  began   the  Athenian 
siege  of  Plataea,  the  Athenians  on  their  side  des-  sent  to  Po- 
patched  a  force  of  2000  hoplites  and  200  horsemen  chaikiSc 
to  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  under  Xenophon  son  of  J^^^"J^ 
Euripides  (with  two  colleagues),  the  same  who  had  •nd'«t«™- 
granted  so  recently  the  capitulation  of  Potidaea.    It 
was  necessary  doubtless  to  convoy  and  establish 
the  new  colonists  who  were  about  to  occupy  the 
deserted  site  of  Potidaea :    moreover,  the  general 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  position  and 
parties  of  the  Chalkidic  towns,  and  hoped  to  be 

ber :  see  Goner's  note  on  the  passage.  ThucydidSs  does  not  often  give 
any  fixed  marks  to  discriminate  the  various  periods  of  the  year,  as  we 
find  it  here  done.  The  Greek  months  were  all  lunar  months,  or  nomi- 
nally so :  the  names  of  months,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  intercalation 
to  rectify  the  calendar,  varied  from  city  to  city ;  so  that  if  Thucydid^s 
had  specified  the  day  of  the  Attic  month  Bo6dromion  (instead  of  speci- 
fying the  rising  of  Arctunus)  on  which  this  work  was  finished,  many  of 
his  readers  would  not  have  distinctly  understood  him.  Hippokrat6s 
also,  in  indications  of  time  for  medical  purposes,  employs  the  appear- 
ance of  Arcturus  and  other  stars. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  78 ;  iii.  21 .  From  this  description  of  the  double  wall  and 
covered  quarters  provided  for  what  was  foreknown  as  a  long  blockade, 
we  may  understand  the  sufferings  of  the  Athenian  troops  (who  probably 
had  no  double  wall)  in  the  two  years'  blockade  of  Potidsea — and  their 
readiness  to  grant  an  easy  capitulation  to  the  besieged :  see  a  few  pages 
above. 

VOL.  VI.  9 
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able  to  act  against  them  with  eflfect.  He  first  in* 
vaded  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Bottiaean  town 
of  Spart61us,  not  without  hopes  thiit  the  city  itself 
woul^  be  betrayed  to  him  by  intelligences  within : 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  an  additional 
force  from  Olynthus,  partly  hoplites,  partly  peltasts. 
Such  peltasts,  a  species  of  troops  between  heavy- 
armed  and  light-armed,  furnished  with  a  pelta  (or 
light  shield)  and  short  spear  or  javelin,  appear  to 
have  taken  their  rise  among  these  Chalkidic  Greeks, 
being  equipped  in  a  manner  half  Greek  and  half 
Thracian :  we  shall  find  them  hereafter  much  im* 
proved  and  turned  to  account  by  some  of  the  ablest 
Grecian  generals.  The  Chalkidic  hoplites  are  gene- 
rally of  inferior  merit :  on  the  other  hand,  their 
cavalry  and  their  peltasts  are  very  good.  In  the  ac- 
tion which  now  took  place  under  the  walls  of  Spar- 
t61u8,  the  Athenian  hoplites  defeated  those  of  the 
enemy,  but  their  cavalry  and  their  light  troops  were 
completely  worsted  by  the  Chalkidic.  These  latter, 
still  farther  strengthened  by  the  airival  of  fresh 
peltasts  from  Olynthus,  ventured  even  to  attack  the 
Athenian  hoplites,  who  thought  it  prudent  to  fall 
back  upon  the  two  companies  left  in  reserve  to 
guard  the  baggage.  During  this  retreat  they  were 
harassed  by  the  Chalkidic  horse  and  light-armed, 
who  retired  when  the  Athenians  turned  upon  them, 
but  attacked  them  on  all  sides  when  on  their  march, 
and  employed  missiles  so  eflfectively  that  the  re* 
treating  hoplites  could  no  longer  maintain  a  steady 
order,  but  took  to  flight  and  sought  refuge  at  Poti- 
daea.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  hoplites,  near  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  force,  together  with  all  three 
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generals,  perished  in  this  defeat,  while  the  expedi- 
tion returned  in  dishonour  to  Athens  ^ 

In  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of  Opcritions 
Athens  and  her  allies  were  more  successful.    The  of  Akar- 
Ambrakiots,  exasperated  by  their  repulse  from  the  j^rilJJack 
Amphilochian  Argos,  during  the  preceding  year,  ^^^" 
had  been  induced  to  conceive  new  and  larger  plans  ^^  ^^ 
of  aggression  against  both  the  Akarnanians  and  certedbe- 
Athenians.     In  concert  with  their  mother-city  Co-  Ambrakiotg 
rinth,  where  they  obtained  warm  support,  they  JS^^S^ 
prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  take  part  in 
a  simultaneous  attack  of  Akarnania,  by  land  as 
well  as  by  sea,  which  would  prevent  the  Akarna- 
nians from  concentrating  their  forces  in  any  one 
point,  and  would  put  each  of  their  townships  upon 
an  isolated  self-defence ;  so  that  all  of  them  might 
be  overpowered  in  succession,  and  detached,  toge- 
ther with  Kephallenia  and  Zakynthus  (Zante),  from 
the  Athenian  alliance.     The  fleet  of  Phormio  at 
Naupaktus,  consisting  only  of  twenty  triremes^  was 
accounted  incompetent  to  cope  with  a  Peloponne- 
sian  fleet  such  as  might  be  fitted  out  at  Corinth. 
There  was  even  some  hope  that  the  important  sta- 
tion at  Naupaktus  might  itself  be  taken,  so  as  to 
expel  the  Athenians  completely  from  those  parts. 

The  scheme  of  operations  now  projected  was  far  ABsembiage 
more  comprehensive  than  anything  which  the  war  brakiots,  ' 
had  yet  afforded.     The  land-force  of  the  Ambra-  l^^t 
kiots,  together  with  their  neighbours  and  fellow-  ^|^^*^ 
colonists  the  Leukadians  and  Anaktorians,  assem-  ^doMrf 

Bpifots. 

bled  near  their  own  city ;  while  their  maritime  force 
was  collected  at  Leukas,  on  the  Akamanian  coast. 

♦  »  Thneyd.  ii.  79. 

S2 
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The  force  at  Ambrakia  was  joined,  not  only  by 
KnSmus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  with  1000 
Peloponnesian  hoplites,  who  found  means  to  cross 
over  from  Peloponnesus,  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
Phormio — ^but  also  by  a  numerous  body  of  Epirotic 
and  Macedonian  auxiliaries,  collected  even  from 
the  distant  and  northernmost  tribes.  A  thousand 
Chaonians  were  present,  under  the  command  of 
Photyus  and  Nikanor,  two  annual  chiefs  chosen 
from  the  regal  gens.  Neither  this  tribe,  nor  the 
Thesprotians  who  came  along  with  them,  acknow- 
ledged any  hereditary  king.  The  Molossians  and 
Atintanes,  who  also  joined  the  force,  were  under 
Sabylinlhus,  regent  on  behalf  of  the  young  prince 
Tharypas.  There  came,  besides,  the  Parauaei,  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  A6us,  under  their  king 
Oroedus,  together  with  1000  Orestae,  a  tribe  rather 
Macedonian  than  Epirot,  sent  by  their  king  Antio- 
chus.  Even  king  Perdikkas,  though  then  nomi- 
nally in  alliance  with  Athens,  sent  1000  of  his 
Macedonian  subjects,  who  however  arrived  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use'.  This  large  and  diverse  body  of 
Epirotic  invaders,  a  new  phaenomenon  in  Grecian 
history,  and  got  together  doubtless  by  the  hopes  of 
plunder,  proves  the  extensive  relations  of  the  tribes 
of  the  interior  with  the  city  of  Ambrakia — a  city 
destined  to  become  in  later  days  the  capital  of  the 
Epirotic  king  Pyrrhus. 
Theymarch      It  had  been  concerted  that  the  Peloponnesian 

to  attack  ^ 

theAkaraa-  fleet  from  Coriuth  should  join  that  already  as- 

Dian  town 

of  Stratus,   scmblcd   at  Leukas,  and   act  upon  the  coast  of 
Akarnania  at  the  same  time  that  the  land-force 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  80. 
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marched  into  that  territory.     But  KnSmus,  finding 
the  land-force  united  and  ready  near  Ambrakia, 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  await  the  fleet  from 
Corinth,   and  marched   straight  into   Akarnania, 
through  limnaea,  a  frontier  village  territory  be- 
longing   to   the    Amphilochian    Argos.      He   di- 
rected his  march  upon  Stratus — an  interior  town, 
the  chief  place  in  Akarnania — the  capture  of  which 
would  be  likely  to  carry  with  it  the  surrender  of 
the  rest ;  especially  as  the  Akarnanians,  distracted 
by   the   presence   of  the    ships   at  Leukas,   and 
alarmed  by  the  large  body  of  invaders  on  their 
frontier,  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  own  separate 
homes,  so  that  Stratus  was  left  altogether  to  its 
own  citizens.     Nor  was  Phormio,  though  they  sent 
an  urgent  message  to  him,  in  any  condition  to  help 
them ;   since  he  could  not  leave  Naupaktus  un- 
guarded, when  the  large  fleet  from  Corinth  was 
known  to  be  approaching.     Under  such  circum- 
stances, KnSmus  and  his  army  indulged  the  roost 
confident  hopes  of  overpowering  Stratus  without 
difficulty.     They  marched  in  three  divisions :  the 
Epirots  in  the  centre — ^the  Leukadians  and  Anakto- 
rians  on  the  right — the  Peloponnesians  and  Am- 
brakiots,  together  with  KnSmus  himself,  on  the 
left.     So  little  expectation  was  entertained  of  re- 
sistance, that  these  three  divisions  took  no  pains  to 
keep  near,  or  even  in  sight  of  each  other.     Both 
the  Greek  divisions,  indeed,  maintained  a  good 
order  of  march,  and  kept  proper  scouts  on  the 
look  out;  but  the  Epirots  advanced  without  any 
care  or  order  whatever ;  especially  the  Chaonians, 
who  formed  the  van.     These  men,  accounted  the 
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most  warlike  of  all  the  Epirotic  tribes,  were  so  full 
of  conceit  and  rashness,  that  when  they  approached 
near  to  Stratus,  they  would  not  halt  to  encamp  and 
assail  the  place  conjointly  with  the  Greeks;  but 
marched  along  with  the  other  Epirots  right  forward 
to  the  town,  intending  to  attack  it  single-handed, 
and  confident  that  they  should  carry  it  at  the  first 
Rashness  of  assault  before  the  Greeks  came  up,  so  that  the 
-^ef£t      entire  glory  would  be  theirs.   The  Stratians  watched 
Sfho^y.  ^^^  profited  by  this  imprudence.     Planting  am- 
buscades in  convenient  places,  and  'sufifering  the 
Epirots  to  approach  without  suspicion  near  to  the 
gates,  they  then  suddenly  sallied  out  and  attacked 
them,  while  the  troops  in  ambuscade  rose  up  and 
assailed  them  at  the  same  time.    The  Chaonians 
who  formed  the  van,  thus  completely  surprised,  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter ;  while  the  other  Epiroti 
fled,  after  but  little  resistance.     So  much  had  they 
hurried  forward  in  advance  of  their  Greek  allies, 
that  neither  the  right  nor  the  left  division  were  at 
all  aware  of  the  battle,  until  the  flying  barbarians, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Akarnanians,  made  it  known 
to  them.     The  two  divisions  then  joined,  protected 
the  fugitives,  and  restrained  farther  pursuit — the 
Stratians  declining  to  come  to  hand-combat  with 
them  until  the  other  Akarnanians  should  arrive. 
They  seriously  annoyed  the  forces  of  Kn^mus,  how- 
ever, by  distant  slinging,  in  which  the  Akarnanians 
were  pre-eminently  skilful ;  nor  did  KnSmus  choose 
to  pei*sist  in  his  attack  under  such  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances. As  soon  as  night  arrived,  so  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  fear  of  slingers,  he  retreated  to 
the  river  Anapus,  a  distance  of  between  nine  and 
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ten  miles.  Well-aware  that  the  news  of  the  victory 
would  attract  other  Akamanian  forces  immediately 
to  the  aid  of  Stratus,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
arrival  of  his  own  Akamanian  alUes  from  QSniadse 
(the  only  town  in  the  country  which  was  attached 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  interest)  and  sought  shelter 
near  their  city.  From  thence  his  troops  dispersed, 
and  returned  to  their  respective  homes  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Corinth,  The  pcIo- 
which  had  been  destined  to  co-operate  with  Kn^mus  fleet  comes 
oflf  the  coast  of  Akarnania,  had  found  difficulties  in  rmth  to 
its  passage  alike  unexpected  and  insuperable.    Mus-  ^1^^* 
tering  forty-seven  triremes  of  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  JJI^'^^jhe- 
other  places,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  board  and  "»*»  P*w>r- 

mio  to  op- 

with  accompanying  store-vessels — it  departed  from  pose  it. 
the  harbour  of  Corinth  and  made  its  way  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Achaia.  Its  commanders,  not 
intending  to  meddle  with  Phormio  and  his  twenty 
ships  at  Naupaktus,  never  for  a  moment  imagined 
that  he  would  venture  to  attack  a  number  so  greatly 
superior.  The  triremes  were  accordingly  fitted  out 
more  as  transports  for  numerous  soldiers  than  with 
anv  view  to  naval  combat — and  with  little  attention 
to  the  choice  of  skilful  rowers^. 

Except  in  the  combat  near  Korkyra,  and  there 
only  partially — the  Peloponnesians  had  never  yet 
made  actual  trial  of  Athenian  maritime  efficiency,  at 
the  point  of  excellence  which  it  had  now  reached. 
Themselves  retaining  the  old  unimproved  mode  of 
fighting  and  of  working  ships  at  sea,  they  had  no 

1  Thuoyd.  ii.  82;  Diodor.  zii.  48. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  83.  ovx  Aff  eirl  pavfiaxUtv,  aXXA  (nparwriK&Ttpov  iropc- 
irKMvaafMhKH :  compare  the  speech  of  Kn^mus,  c.  87.  The  unskilfiilness 
of  the  rowers  is  noticed  (c.  84). 
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practical  idea  of  the  degree  to  which  it  had  been 
superseded  by  Athenian  training.   Among  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  contrary,  not  only  the  seamen  gene- 
rally had  a  confirmed  feeling  of  their  own  superiority 
— but  Phormio  especially,  the  ablest  of  all  their  cap- 
tains, always  familiarised  his  men  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  no  Peloponnesian  fleet,  be  its  number  ever 
so  great,  could  possibly  contend  against  them  with 
success ' .  Accordingly  the  Corinthian  admirals,  Ma- 
chaon  and  his  two  colleagues,  were  surprised  to 
observe  that  Phormio  with  his  small  Athenian  squa- 
dron, instead  of  keeping  safe  in  Naupaktus,  was  mo- 
ving in  parallel  line  with  them  and  watching  theirpro- 
gress  until  they  should  get  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
into  the  more  open  sea.    Having  advanced  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  as  far  as  Patrae  in 
Achaia,  they  then  altered  their  course,  and  bore  to 
the  north-west  in  order  to  cross  over  towards  the 
jEtolian  coast,  in  their  way  to  Akarnania.   In  doing 
this,  however,  they  perceived  that  Phormio  was  bear- 
ing down  upon  them  from  Chalkis  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Euenus ;  and  they  now  discovered  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  going  to  attack  them.     Dis- 
concerted by  this  incident,  and  not  inclined  for  a 
naval  combat  in  the  wide  and  open  sea,  they  altered 

*  Thuc}'d.  ii.  88.  irportpov  fiiv  yhp  del  avrols  eXcyc  (Phormio)  ical 
wpo7rap€<rK€vaCf  rhs  yvoifxas,  cos  ovbiv  avrols  irXjjBos  V€»v  rtxrovrop,  ^v 
€irnr\€jj,  o,ti  ov^  vno^uvertov  avroii  €(rri'  Kal  ol  arparuircu  €k  iroXKov 
iv  (T<f>lfTiv  avTois  r^v  d^ioxrw  ravniv  c^Xi^^ea'av,  fiijd€va  6x^ov  *A6rf 
paioi  SvT€s  1l€\ovovvrj(rici>v  vcoiv  virox<ap€iv. 

This  passage  is  not  only  remarkable  as  it  conveys  the  striking  per- 
suasion entertained  by  the  Athenians  of  their  own  naval  superiority, 
but  also  as  it  discloses  the  frank  and  intimate  communication  between 
the  Athenian  captain  and  his  seamen — so  strongly  pervading  and  de- 
termining the  feelings  of  the  latter.  Compare  what  is  told  respecting 
the  Syracusan  Uermokrat^s^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  30. 
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their  plan  of  passage,  returned  to  the  coast  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  brought  to  for  the  night  at  some 
point  near  to  Rhium,  the  narrowest  breadth  of  the 
strait.  Their  bringing  to  was  a  mere  feint  intended 
to  deceive  Phormio  and  induce  him  to  go  back  for 
the  night  to  his  own  coast :  for  during  the  course 
of  the  night,  they  left  their  station,  and  tried  to  get 
across  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf,  where  it  was  near 
the  strait  and  comparatively  narrow,  before  Phormio 
could  come  down  upon  them.  And  if  the  Athenian 
captain  had  really  gone  back  to  take  night-station 
on  his  own  coast,  they  would  probably  have  got 
across  to  the  iBtolian  or  northern  coast  without  any 
molestation  in  the  wide  sea :  but  he  watched  their 
movements  closely,  kept  the  sea  all  night,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  attack  them  in  mid-channel,  even 
during  the  shorter  passage  near  the  strait,  at  the 
first  dawn  of  morning \     On  seeing  his  approach 

'  Thucyd.  iL  83.  ^Eirttbff  fiiproi  amiirapanikiorrdi  Tt  iJtpmv  airrovg 
(that  is,  when  the  Corinthians  saw  the  Athenian  ships)  naph  yrjv  (nf>Snf 
KOfuCofUvwv,  Koi  iK  Uarp&v  Ttjs  *Axatas  np6f  lifv  avriirtpas  ^irccpov  dm- 
PdXX6vT»p  iir\  *Ajc<ipva»las  Kanidov  roifs  *A$ripalovs  cm6  rrj?  XdkiudosKai 
Tov  E^yov  irora/itov  irpotrrfkioyras  infiUn,  Koi  ovk  TKaOov  vvkt6s 
vil>opfiia'dfi€Poi,  ovroD  dfj  dvayKd{opr€u  vavfiax^ltf  Karh  fUaov  t6v 
wopBfASp, 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  clearly  understanding  what  was 
here  done>  especially  what  is  meant  by  the  words  ovk  TkaBw  yvKT6f 
v<l>opfU(nifMvoi,  which  words  the  Schohast  construed  as  if  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  tfXaOoy  were  ol  *A$riyaioi,  whereas  the  natural  structure  of 
the  sentence,  as  well  as  the  probabilities  of  fact,  lead  the  best  commen- 
tators to  consider  ol  ncXc^row^crioi  as  the  nominative  case  to  that  verb. 
The  remark  .of  the  Scholiast,  however,  shows  us,  that  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  sentence  dates  from  ancient  times. 

Dr.  Arnold  (whose  explanation  is  adopted  by  Poppo  and  Goller)  says, 
*'  The  two  fleets  were  moving  parallel  to  one  another  along  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  But  even  when  they  had  sailed  out  of 
the  strait  at  Rhium,  the  opposite  shores  were  still  so  near,  that  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  hoped  to  cross  over  without  opposition,  if  they  could  so 
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the  Corinthian  admirals  ranged  their  triremes  in  a 
circle  with  the  prows  outward — ^like  the  spokes  of 

fkr  deceive  the  Athenuuii  M  to  the  ipot  where  they  brou^t  to  for  th« 
night,  as  to  induce  them  either  to  stop  too  soon,  or  to  advance  too  hx, 
that  they  might  not  be  exactly  opposite  to  them  to  intercept  the  passage. 
If  they  could  lead  the  Athenians  to  think  that  they  meant  to  advance 
in  the  night  beyond  Patrse,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  likely  to  continue  ita 
own  course  along  the  northern  shore,  to  be  ready  to  intercept  them 
when  they  should  endeavour  to  run  across  to  Acamania.  But  the 
Athenians,  aware  that  they  had  stopped  at  Patne,  stopped  themselvet 
at  Chalkis,  instead  of  proceeding  fiurther  to  the  westward ;  and  thus 
were  so  nearly  opposite  to  them,  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  not  time 
to  get  more  than  half-way  across,  before  they  found  themselves  en* 
countered  by  their  watchfiil  enemy." 

This  explanation  seems  to  me  not  satisfactory,  nor  does  it  take  ac- 
count of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  first  behef  of  the  Peloponnesians 
was,  that  Phormio  would  not  dare  to  attack  them  at  all :  aocordinglyi 
having  arrived  at  Patne,  they  stretched  from  thence  across  the  Qulf  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Euenus — the  natural  way  of  proceeding  according  to 
ancient  navigation — going  in  the  direction  of  Akamania  {M  'Ajcapim^ 
yias).  While  they  were  thus  stretching  across,  they  perceived  Phormio 
bearing  down  upon  them  from  the  Euenus :  this  was  a  surprise  to  them, 
and  as  they  wished  to  avoid  a  battle  in  the  mid-channel,  they  desisted 
from  proceeding  farther  that  day,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  deceive  Phor* 
mio  in  respect  of  their  night-station.  They  made  a  feint  of  taking  night- 
station  on  the  shore  between  Patrse  and  Rhiumi  near  the  narrow  part 
of  the  strait ;  but,  in  reality,  they  "  shpped  anchor  and  put  to  sea  during 
the  night"  (as  Mr.  Bloomfield  says),  in  hopes  of  getting  across  the 
shorter  passage  under  favour  of  darkness,  before  Phormio  could  come 
upon  them.  That  they  must  have  done  this  is  proved  by  the  hct,  that 
the  subsequent  battle  was  fought  on  the  morrow  in  the  nud-channel 
very  little  after  day-hreah  (we  learn  this  from  what  Thucydid^s  says 
about  the  gulf-breeze,  for  which  Phormio  waited  before  he  would  com- 
mence his  attack — Sftrtp  opofUvav  re  irtpUiiku,  Koi  tUnBti  yiyvto'dtu  €ir\ 
rijv  €Q>).  If  Phormio  had  returned  to  Chalkis,  they  would  probably 
have  succeeded ;  but  he  must  have  kept  the  sea  all  night,  which  would 
be  the  natural  proceeding  of  a  vigilant  captain  determined  not  to  let  the 
Peloponnesians  get  across  without  fighting :  so  that  he  was  upon  them 
in  the  mid-channel  immediately  that  day  broke. 

Putting  all  the  statements  of  Thucydid^  together,  we  may  be  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  frusta  occurred.  But  of  the 
precise  sense  of  v<f>opfua'dfjitvoi,  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  certain :  Haack 
says  it  means  "clam  appellere  ad  Uttus,"  but  here,  I  think,  that 
sense  will  not  do :  for  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  wish,  an4  could  in- 
deed hardly  hope,  to  conceal  from  Phormio  the  spot  where  they  brought 
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a  wheel — the  circle  was  made  as  large  as  it  could 
be  without  leaving  opportunity  to  the  Athenian  as- 
sailing ships  to  practise  the  manoeuvre  of  the  diek- 
plus^  and   the  interior  space  was  sufficient  not 

to  for  the  night,  and  to  make  him  suppose  that  they  brought  to  at  some 
point  of  Ae  shore  west  of  Patrse,  when  in  reality  they  passed  the  night 
in  Patrse — ^which  is  what  Dr.  Arnold  supposes.  The  shore  west  of  Patree 
makes  a  bend  to  the  south-west  (forming  the  Gulf  of  Patras),  so  that 
the  distance  from  the  northern  (or  ^tolian  and  Akamanian)  side  of 
the  Gulf  becomes  for  a  considerable  tune  longer  and  longer,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  would  thus  impose  upon  themselves  a  longer  crossing, 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  getting  over  without  a  battle.  But  v<^op/ii- 
frdfitvoi  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  mean  (especially  in  conjunction 
with  ovK  Z\a6ov)  "  taking  up  a  simulated  or  imperfect  night-station/' 
in  which  they  did  not  really  intend  to  stay  all  night,  and  which  could 
be  quitted  at  short  notice  and  with  ease.  The  preposition  (mo  in  com- 
position would  thus  have  the  sense  not  of  secrecy  (clam),  but  of  skaM' 
performance,  or  of  mere  going  through  the  forms  of  an  act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  false  impression  (like  viro(j)€p€w,  Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  72). 
Mr.  Bloomfield  proposes  conjecturally  agf>opfua'dfitvoi,  meaning  *'  that 
the  Peloponnesians  slipped  their  anchors  in  the  night:'*  I  place  no 
faith  in  the  conjecture,  but  I  belicTe  him  to  be  quite  right  in  supposing, 
that  the  Peloponnesians  did  actually  shp  their  anchors  in  the  night. 

Another  point  remains  to  be  adverted  to.  The  battle  took  place  Korii 
fjJa-ov  TOP  iropdfjL6v,  Now  we  need  not  understand  this  expression  to 
allude  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  sea,  or  the  strait,  strictly  and  pre- 
cisely;  that  is,  the  line  of  seven  stadia  between  Rhium  and  Antirrhium. 
But  I  think  we  must  understand  it  to  mean  a  portion  of  sea  not  far 
westward  of  the  strait,  where  the  breadth,  though  greater  than  that  of 
the  strait  itself,  is  yet  not  so  great  as  it  becomes  in  the  line  drawn  north* 
ward  from  Patrte.  We  cannot  understand  wopOfibs  (as  Mr.  Bloomfield 
and  Poppo  do — see  the  note  of  the  latter  on  the  Scholia)  to  mean  tra- 
Jectus  simply — that  is  to  say,  the  passage  across  even  the  widest  por- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Patras :  nor  does  the  passage  cited  out  of  c.  86  re* 
quire  us  so  to  understand  it.  TLopOyJ^t  in  Thucydid^s  means  a  strait, 
or  narrow  crossing  of  sea,  and  Poppo  himself  admits  that  Thucydidds 
always  uses  it  so :  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would 
call  the  line  of  sea  across  the  Gulf,  from  Patnc  to  the  mouth  of  the 
£uenus,  a  frop6fi6£.    See  the  note  of  GoUer  on  this  point. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  86.  fifj  d/doircr  dicWXow.  The  great  object  of  the  fSsst- 
sailing  Athenian  trireme  was,  to  drive  its  beak  against  some  weak  part 
of  the  adversary's  ship ;  the  stem,  the  side,  or  the  oars — not  against 
the  beak,  which  was  strongly  constructed  as  well  for  defence  as  for 
offence.    The  Athenian  therefore,  rowing  through  the  intervals  of  tlie 
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merely  for  the  store- vessels,  but  also  for  five  chosen 
triremes,  who  were  kept  as  a  reserve  to  dart  out 
when  required  through  the  intervals  between  the 
outer  triremes, 
tie  betwwn  ^^  ^^is  positiou  they  were  found  and  attacked 
imd^Pc-  ^^^''*^y  ^ft^'*  day-break  by  Phormio,  who  bore  down 
loponi^Un  upon  them  with  his  ships  in  single  file,  all  admirable 
complete  sailcrs,  and  his  own  ship  leading ;  all  being  strictly 
^  ^'  forbidden  to  attack  until  he  should  give  the  signal. 
He  rowed  swiftly  round  the  Peloponnesian  circle, 
nearing  the  prows  of  their  ships  as  closely  as  he 
could,  and  making  constant  semblance  of  being 
about  to  come  to  blows.  Partly  from  the  intimi- 
dating effect  of  this  manoeuvre,  altogether  novel  to 
the  Peloponnesians — ^partly  from  the  natural  diffi- 
culty, well-known  to  Phormio,  of  keeping  every 
ship  in  its  exact  stationary  position — the  order  of 
the  circle,  both  within  and  without,  presently  be- 
came disturbed.  It  was  not  long  before  a  new  ally 
came  to  his  aid,  on  which  he  fully  calculated,  post- 
poning his  actual  attack  until  this  favourable  inci- 
dent occurred.  The  strong  land-breeze  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  always  wont  to  begin  shortly  after 
day-break,  came  down  upon  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
with  Jts  usual  vehemence,  at  a  moment  when  the 
steadiness  of  their  order  was  already  somewhat 
giving  way ;  and  forced  their  ships  more  than  ever 

adversary's  line,  and  thus  getting  in  their  rear,  turned  rapidly,  and  got 
the  opportunity,  hefore  the  ship  of  the  adversary  could  change  its  posi- 
tion, of  striking  it  either  in  the  stem  or  some  weak  part.  Such  a  man- 
oeuvre was  caUed  the  diekplus.  The  success  of  it  of  course  depended 
upon  the  extreme  r^idity  and  precision  of  the  movements  of  the  Athe- 
nian vessel,  so  superior  in  this  respect  to  its  adversary,  not  only  in  the 

better  construction  of  the  ship,  but  the  excellence  of  rowers  and  steers- 
men. 
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out  of  proper  relation  oue  to  the  other.  The  tri- 
remes began  to  run  foul  of  each  other,  or  became 
entangled  with  the  store- vessels :  so  that  in  every 
ship  the  men  aboard  were  obliged  to  keep  pushing 
off  their  neighbours  on  each  side  with  poles — ^not 
without  loud  clamour  and  mutual  reproaches,  which 
prevented  both  the  orders  of  the  captain,  and  the 
cheering  sound  or  song  whereby  the  keleustSs  ani- 
mated the  rowers  and  kept  them  to  time,  from 
being  at  all  audible.  Moreover,  the  fresh  breeze  had 
occasioned  such  a  swell,  that  these  rowers,  unskil- 
ful under  all  circumstances,  could  not  get  their  oars 
clear  of  the  water,  and  the  pilots  thus  lost  all  com- 
mand over  their  vessels  \    The  critical  moment  was 

1  See  Dr.  Arnold's  note  upon  this  passage  of  Thucydid^  respecting 
the  Keleust^  and  his  functions :  to  the  passages  which  he  indicates  as 
reference,  I  will  add  two  more  of  Plautus,  Mercat.  iv.  2,  6,  and  Asi- 
naria,iii.  1,  15. 

When  we  conceive  the  structure  of  an  ancient  trireme,  we  shall  at 
once  see,  first,  how  essential  the  keleustds  was,  to  keep  the  rowers  in 
harmonious  action — ^next,  how  immense  the  difference  must  have  heen 
between  practised  and  unpractised  rowers.  The  trireme  had,  in  aU, 
170  rowers,  distributed  into  three  tiers.  The  upper  tier,  called  Thra- 
uit®,  were  sixty-two  in  number,  or  thirty-one  on  each  side :  the  middle 
tier,  or  Zygitie,  as  well  as  the  lowest  tier,  or  Thalamitse,  were  each  fifty- 
four  in  number,  or  twenty-seven  on  each  side.  Besides  these,  there 
were  belonging  to  each  trireme  a  certain  uimiber,  seemingly  about  thirty, 
of  supplementary  oars  (ic<i»7rai  ir(puf€»),  to  be  used  by  the  epibatie,  or 
soldiers  serving  on  board,  in  case  of  rowers  being  killed,  or  oars  broken. 
-£ach  tier  of  rowers  was  distributed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel, 
from  head  to  stem,  or  at  least  along  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but  the  seats 
of  the  higher  tiers  were  not  placed  in  the  exact  perpendicular  line  above 
the  lower.  Of  course  the  oars  of  the  thranitee,  or  uppermost  tier,  were 
the  longest :  those  of  the  thalamitee,  or  lowest  tier,  the  shortest :  those 
of  the  zygitie,  of  a  length  between  the  two.  Each  oar  was  rowed  only 
by  one  man.  The  thranitse,  as  having  the  longest  oars,  were  most 
hardly  worked  and  most  highly  paid.  What  the  length  of  the  oars  was, 
belonging  to  either  tier,  we  do  not  know ;  but  some  of  the  supplement- 
ary oars  appear  to  have  been  about  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

What  is  here  stated,  appears  to  be  pretty  well  ascertained,  chiefly 
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now  come,  and  Phormio  gave  the  signal  for  attack. 
He  first  drove  against  and  disabled  one  of  the  admi- 
ral's ships — his  comrades  next  assailed  others  with 
equal  success — so  that  the  Peloponnesians,  con- 
founded and  terrified,  attempted  hardly  any  resist- 
ance, but  broke  their  order  and  sought  safety  in 
flight.  They  fled  partly  to  Patrae,  partly  to  Dym6, 
in  Achaia,  pursued  by  the  Athenians;  who  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man,  captured  twelve  triremes 
— carried  away  almost  the  entire  crews, — and  sailed 
off  with  them  to  Molykreium  or  Antirrhium,  the 

from  the  mscriptionfl  discovered  at  Athens  a  few  yean  ago,  so  full  of 
informatioii  retpecting  the  Athenian  marine,-- and  from  the  mott  in- 
structiYe  commentary  appended  to  these  inscriptions  hy  M.  Boeckh, 
Seewesen  der  Athen^,  ch.  ix.  p.  94, 104, 1 15.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
still  respecting  the  equipment  of  an  ancient  trireme  unascertsined  and 
disputed. 

Now  there  was  nothing  hut  the  voice  of  the  keleust^  to  keep  these 
170  rowers  all  to  good  time  with  their  strokes.  With  oars  of  different 
length,  and  so  many  rowers,  this  must  have  been  no  easy  matter;  and 
apparently  quite  impossible,  unless  the  rowers  were  trained  to  act  toge- 
ther. The  difference  between  those  who  were  so  trained  and  those  who 
were  not,  must  have  been  immense.  (Compare  Xenoph<m,  (Economic 
viii.  8.)  We  may  imagine  the  difference  between  the  ships  of  Phormio 
and  those  of  his  enemies,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  latter  in  ccmtending 
with  the  swell  of  the  sea — ^when  we  read  this  description  of  the  ancient 
tnreme. 

About  200  men,  that  is  to  say,  170  rowers  and  thirty  snpemumerar 
ries,  mostly  epibatas  or  hoplite?  serving  on  board,  besides  the  pilot,  the 
man  at  the  liiip's  bow,  the  keleust^s,  &c.,  probably  some  half-doieii 
officers — ^formed  the  crew  of  a  trireme :  compare  Herodot.  viiL  17 ;  vii. 
184 — ^where  he  calculates  the  thirty  epibatae  over  and  above  the  200. 
Dr.  Arnold  thinks  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tht 
epibate  on  board  an  Athenian  trireme  were  no  more  than  ten :  but  this 
seems  not  quite  made  out :  see  his  note  on  Thucyd.  iiL  95. 

The  Venetian  gaUies  in  the  thirteentli  centuiy  were  manned  by  about 
the  same  number  of  men.  '*  Les  galores  V^nitiens  du  convoi  de  Flandre 
devaient  dtre  mont^  par  deux  cent  hommes  libres,  dont  180  rameurs, 
et  12  archers.  Les  arcs  ou  balistes  iurent  pr^crits  en  1333  pour  tontet 
les  galores  de  commerce  arm^''  (Depping,  Histoire  du  Commerea 
entire  le  Levant  et  I'Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  163). 
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northern  cape  at  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  opposite  to  the  corresponding  cape 
called  Rhium  in  Achaia.  Having  erected  at  An- 
tirrhium  a  trophy  for  the  victory,  dedicating  one  of 
the  captive  triremes  to  Poseidon,  they  returned  to 
Naupaktus;  while  the  Peloponnesian  ships  sailed- 
along  the  shore  from  Patree  to  KylldnS,  the  princi- 
pal port  in  the  territory  of  Elis.  They  were  here 
soon  afterwards  joined  by  Kn6mus,  who  passed 
over  with  his  squadron  from  Leukas^ 

These  two  incidents,  just  recounted,  with  their  ReHectioiis 
details — the  repulse  of  Kn6mus  and  his  army  from*  tl^'^defeats 
Stratus,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  po^ii^ 
by  Phormio — afford  ground  for  some  interesting 
remarks*  The  first  of  the  two  displays  the  great 
inferiority  of  the  Epirots  to  the  Greeks — and  even 
to  the  less  advanced  portion  of  the  Greeks — in  the 
qualities  of  order,  discipline,  steadiness,  and  power 
of  cooperation  for  a  joint  purpose.  Confidence  of 
success  with  them  is  exaggerated  into  childish  rash- 
ness, so  that  they  despise  even  the  commonest  pre- 
cautions either  in  march  or  attack  ;  while  the  Greek 
divisions  on  their  right  and  on  their  left  are  never  so 
elate  as  to  omit  either.  If,  on  land,  we  thus  discover 
the  inherent  superiority  of  Greeks  over  Epirots  in- 
voluntarily breaking  out — so  in  the  sea-fight  we 
are  no  less  impressed  with  the  astonishing  supe- 
riority of  the  Athenians  over  their  opponents ;  a 
superiority,  indeed,  noway  inherent,  such  as  that 
of  Greeks  over  Epirots,  but  depending  in  this  case 
on  previous  toil,  training,  and  inventive  talent, 
on  the  one  side,  compared  with  neglect  and  old- 

»  Thucyd.  ii.  84. 
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fashioned  routine  on  the  other.  Nowhere  does  the 
extraordinary  value  of  that  seamanship^  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  gaining  by  years  of  improved 
practice,  stand  so  clearly  marked  as  in  these  first 
battles  of  Phormio.  It  gradually  becomes  less  con- 
spicuous as  we  advance  in  the  war,  since  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  improve,  learning  seamanship  as  the 
Russians  under  Peter  the  Great  learnt  the  art  of 
war  from  the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII. — while 
the  Athenian  triremes  and  their  crews  seem  to  be- 
come less  choice  and  eflfective,  even  before  the  ter- 
rible disaster  at  Syracuse ;  and  are  irreparably  de- 
teriorated after  that  misfortune. 
indigMtion      Xo  uouc  did  the  circumstances  of  this  memo- 

of  the  Lace-  i  .    i 

daemoniaiu  rablc  sca-fight  sccm  SO  incomprehensible  as  to  the 
nayaide-     Lacedaemouians.     They  had  heard  indeed  of  the 
couect  a*^    Seamanship  of  Athens,  but  had  never  felt  it,  and 
i^  ^Je.  could  not  understand  what  it  meant :  so  that  they 
""^Jrt*^    imputed  the  defeat  to  nothing  but  disgraceful  cow- 
Phormio.     ardicc,  and  sent  indignant  orders  to  Kndmus  at 
KyllSnS,  to  take  the  command,  equip  a  larger  and 
better  fleet,  and  repair  the  dishonour.   Three  Spar- 
tan   commissioners — Brasidas,    TimokratSs,    and 
Lykophron — were  sent  down  to  assist  him  with 
their  advice  and  exertions  in  calling  together  naval 
contingents  from  the  different  allied  cities :  and  by 
this  means,  under  the  general  resentment  occasion- 
ed by  the  recent  defeat,  a  large  fleet  of  seventy-seven 
triremes  was  speedily  mustered  at  Panormus, — a 
harbour  of  Achaia  near  to  the  promontory  of  Rhium, 
and  immediately  within  the  interior  gulf.     A  land- 
force  was  also  collected  at  the  same  place  ashore,  to 
aid  the  operations  of  the  fleet.     Such  preparations 
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did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Phormio,  who 
transmitted  to  Athens  news  of  his  victory,  at  the 
same  time  urgently  soliciting  reinforcements  to 
contend  with  the  increasing  strength  of  the  enemy. 
The  Athenians  immediately  sent  twenty  fresh  ships 
to  join  him :  but  they  were  induced  by  the  instances 
of  a  Kretan  named  Nikias,  their  proxenus  at  Gortyn, 
to  allow  him  to  take  the  ships  first  to  Krete,  on  the 
faith  of  his  promise  to  reduce  the  hostile  town  of 
Kydonia.  He  had  made  this  promise  as  a  private 
favour  to  the  inhabitants  of  Polichna,  border  ene- 
mies of  Kydonia ;  but  when  the  fleet  arrived  he  was 
unable  to  fulfil  it :  nothing  was  effected  except 
ravage  of  the  Kydonian  lands,  and  the  fleet  was 
long  prevented  by  adverse  winds  and  weather  from 
getting  away^  This  ill-advised  diversion  of  the 
fleet  from  its  straight  course  to  join  Phormio  is  a 
proof  how  much  the  counsels  of  Athens  were  be- 
ginning to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  Periklds,  who  was 
just  now  in  his  last  illness  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards. That  liability  to  be  seduced  by  novel  enter- 
prises and  projects  of  acquisition,  against  which  he 
so  emphatically  warned  his  countrymen^,  was  even 
now  beginning  to  manifest  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

Through  the  loss  of  this  precious  interval,  Phor-  inferior 
mio  now  found  himself,  with  no  more  than  his  phormio— 
original  twenty  triremes,   opposed  to  the  vastly  ^J^^] 
increased  forces  of  the  enemy — seventy-seven  tri^ 

>  Thuqrd.  ii.  85. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  144.  IIoXX^  ^  ttai  SKKa  l^tt  cV  ikirlda  tov  irtpUataBtu, 
tjjif  iOtXjiTt  apx^fv  T€  fiij  iirucracBcu  Sfia  iroXc/iOvvrcff,  Koi  Kwdvvovs  avBai' 
pcrovf  /A^  wpoaridttrBai'  /uiXKov  yhp  irc^<^i;fuu  r^  oiieciar  i^jmy  dfiap" 
Tias  fj  r^£  rmv  hfoyrUty  btavolas, 
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remes  with  a  large  force  on  land  to  back  them : 
the  latter,  no  mean  help  in  ancient  warfare.  He 
took  up  his  station  near  the  Cape  Antirrhium,  or 
the  Molykric  Rhium  as  it  was  caUed^— the  northern 
headland,  opposite  to  the  other  headland  also 
called  Rhium,  on  the  coast  of  Achaia :  the  line 
between  these  two  capes,  seemingly  about  an  En- 
glish mile  in  breadth,  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  The  Messenian  force  firom  Nau** 
paktus  attended  him,  and  served  on  land.  But 
he  kept  on  the  outside  of  the  Gulf,  anxious  to 
fight  in  a  large  and  open  breadth  of  sea,  which 
was  essential  to  Athenian  manoeuTring;  while 
his  adversaries  on  their  side  remained  on  the 
inside  of  the  Achaic  cape,  from  the  oorr^pond-* 
ing  reason — feeling  that  to  them  the  narrow  sea 
was  advantageous,  as  making  the  naval  battle 
like  to  a  land  battle,  efiacing  all  superiority  of 
nautical  skills  If  we  revert  back  to  tiie  occasion 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  we  find  that  narrowness 
of  space  was  at  that  time  accounted  the  best  of 
all  protections  for  a  smaller  fleet  against  a  larger* 
But  such  had  been  the  complete  change  of  feeling, 
occasioned  by  the  system  of  manoeuvring  intro- 
duced since  that  period  in  the  Athenian  navy,  that 
amplitude  of  sea  room  is  now  not  less  coveted  by 
Phormio  than  dreaded  by  his  enemies.  The  im- 
proved practice  of  Athens  had  introduced  a  revolu- 
tion in  naval  warfare. 

For  six  or  seven  days  successively,  the  two  fleets 
were  drawn  out  against  each  other — ^Phormio  trying 
to  entice  the  Peloponneslans  to  the  outside  of  the 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  86-89 :  compare  vii.  36-49. 
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Gulf,  while  they  on  their  side  did  what  they  could  The  Peio- 
to  bdog  him  within  it'.     To  him,  every  day's  post-  fleet  forces 
ponendent  was  gain,  since  it  gave  him  a  new  chance  ab^eon^ 
of  his  reinforcements  arriving :  for  that  very  reason,  ^^^ew 
the  Peloponnesian  commanders  were  eager  to  ac-  Jj^JlJ*^ 
celerate  an  action,  and  at  length  resorted  to  a  well-  tions  and 
laid  plan  for  forcing  it  on.     But  in  spite  of  immense  on  both^ 
numerical  superiority,  such  was  the  discouragement  ^  ^ 
and  tduotance  prevailing  among  their  seamen,  many 
of  whom  had  been  actual  sufferers  in  the  recent 
defeat — ^that  Kndmus  and  Brasidas  had  to  employ 
emphatic  exhortations ;  insisting  on  the  favourable 
prospect  before  them— pointing  out  that  the  late 
battle  had  been  lost  only  by  mismanagement  and 
imprudence,  which  would  be  for  the  future  corrected 
— and  appealing  to  the  inherent  bravery  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian warrior.     They  concluded  by  a  hint, 
that  while  those  who  behaved  well  in  the  coming 
birttle  would  receive  due  honour,  the  laggards  would 
asfiviredly  be  punished^ :  a  topic  rarely  touched  upon 
by  ancient  generals  in  their  harangues  on  the  eve 
of  battle^  and  demonstrating  conspicuously  the  re* 
hictatiee  of  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  seamen ,  who 
Imd  been  brought  to  this  second  engagement  chiefly 
by  the  ascendency  and  strenuous  commands  of 
Sparta.     To  such  reluctance  Phormio  pointedly 
alluded,  in  the  encouraging  exhortations  which  he 
on  his  side  addressed  to  his  men :  for  they  too,  in 
spifke  of  their  babitQal  confidence  at  sea,  strength- 

'  •ftmcyd.  ii.  SS, 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  87.  T&v  di  irp6T€pov  ^€fi6v»y  ov  x'^pov  r^  hrix^iperiaiv 
jpwj  iropcurKtvaxrofxw,  itek  ovk  M^ao/sew  irp6<f>a(rtp  ov^cfI  xaic^  ytviaffai' 

TifjJiavyrtu  rois  npoariKOva'W  i0k(ng  lijs  dperrjs, 

t2 
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ened  by  the  recent  victory,  were  dispirited'  by  the 
smalloess  of  their  numbers.  He  reminded  them 
of  their  long  practice  and  rational  conviction  of 
superiority  at  sea,  such  as  no  augmentation  of 
numbers,  especially  with  an  enemy  conscious  of 
his  own  weakness,  could  overbalance.  He  called 
upon  them  to  show  their  habitual  discipline  and 
quick  apprehension  of  orders,  and  above  all  to 
perform  their  regular  movements  in  perfect  silence 
during  the  actual  battle' — ^useful  in  all  matters  of 
war,  and  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  sea- 
fight.  The  idea  of  entire  silence  on  board  the 
Athenian  ships  while  a  sea-fight  was  going  on,  is  not 
only  striking  as  a  feature  in  the  picture,  but  is 
also  one  of  the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the  force 
of  self-control  and  military  habits  among  these 
citizen-seamen. 

N^^Mkl*"  "^'^^  habitual  position  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
off  Panormus  was  within  the  strait,  but  nearly 
fronting  the  breadth  of  it — opposite  to  Phormio 
who  lay  on  the  outer  side  of  the  strait,  as  well  as 
off  the  opposite  cape :  in  the  Peloponnesian  line, 
therefore,  the  right  wing  occupied  the  north  or 
north-east  side  towards  Naupaktus.  KnSmus  and 
Brasidas  now  resolved  to  make  a  forward  move- 
ment up  the  Gulf,  as  if  against  that  town,  which 
was  the  main  Athenian  station;  for  they  knew 
that  Phormio  would  be  under  the  necessitv  of 
coming  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  they  hoped 
to  pin  him  up  and  force  him  to  action  close  under 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  89.  Kal  cV  r^  c/yyy  KSa-fiop  Kal  ciy^y  ircpl  irXriorov 
rJKiara,  &c. 
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the  land,  where  Athenian  manoeuvring  would  be 
unavailing.  Accordingly,  they  commenced  this 
movement  early  in  the  morning,  sailing  in  line  of 
four  abreast  towards  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Inner  Gulf;  the  right  squadron,  under  the  Lace- 
daemonian Timokratds,  was  in  the  van,  according 
to  its  natural  position  ^  and  care  had  been  taken 
to  place  in  it  twenty  of  the  best-sailing  ships,  since 
the  success  of  the  plan  of  action  was  known  be- 
forehand to  depend  upon  their  celerity.  As  they 
had  foreseen,  Phormio,  the  moment  he  saw  their 
movement,  put  his  men  on  shipboard,  and  rowed 
into  the  interior  of  the  strait,  though  with  the 
greatest  reluctance ;  for  the  Messenians  were  on 
land  alongside  of  him,  and  he  knew  that  Nau- 
paktus,  with  their  wives  and  families,  and  a  long 
circuit  of  wall*,  was  utterly  undefended.  He 
ranged  his  ships  in  line  of  battle  ahead,  probably  his 
own  the  leading  ship ;  and  sailed  close  along  the  land 
towards  Naupaktus,  while  the  Messenians  marching 
ashore  kept  near  to  him.  Both  fleets  were  thus 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  towards  the 
same  point — the  Athenian  close  along  shore — the 
Peloponnesians  somewhat  farther  ofi*^.  The  latter 
had  now  got  Phormio  into  the  position  which  they 
wished,  pinned  up  against  the  land,  with  no  room  for 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  90.  iir\  rtao'dpap  ra$afuvoi  rhs  vavs,  Matthise  in  his 
Grammar  (sect.  584)  states  that  in\  re<r<rdp<op  means  "  four  deep>"  and 
cites  this  passage  of  Thucydid^  as  an  instance  of  it.  But  the  words 
certainly  mean  here  four  abreast ;  though  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
a  column  four  abreast,  when  formed  into  line,  becomes  four  deep. 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  102. 

'  For  the  long  note  in  defence  of  my  description  of  this  battle — which 
I  have  been  obliged  still  farther  to  lengthen,  in  order  to  reply  to  some 
objections  of  Professor  Dunbar,  until  it  swelled  beyond  all  admissible 
bulk— see  the  Appendix  to  the  present  chapter. 
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tactics.  On  a  sudden  the  signal  was  given,  and  the 
whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  facing  to  the  left>  changed 
from  column  into  line,  and  instead  of  continuing  to 
move  along  the  coast,  rowed  rapidly  with  their  prows 
shore-ward  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
Athenians.  The  right  squadron  of  the  Peloponne-f 
sians  occupying  the  side  towards  Naupaktus,  was 
especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  cutting  off  the 
Athenians  from  all  possibility  of  escaping  thither ; 
the  best  ships  having  been  placed  on  the  right  for 
that  important  object.  As  far  as  the  commanders 
were  concerned,  the  plan  of  action  completely 
succeeded ;  the  Athenians  were  caught  in  a  situa* 
tion  where  resistance  was  impossible,  and  had  no 
chance  of  escape  except  in  flight.  But  so  superior 
were  they  in  rapid  movement  even  to  the  beat 
Peloponnesians,  that  eleven  ships,  the  headmost 
out  of  the  twenty,  just  found  means  to  run  byS 
before  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  closed  in  upon 
the  shore ;  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Nau-* 
paktus.  The  remaining  nine  ships  were  caught 
and  driven  ashore  with  serious  damage— their 
crews  being  partly  slain,  partly  escaping  by  swim* 
ming.  The  Peloponnesians  towed  off  one  trireme 
with  its  entire  crew,  and  some  others  empty  i  but 
more  than  one  of  them  was  rescued  by  the  bravery 
of  the  Messenian  hoplites,  who,  in  spite  of  their 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  90.  How  nanrow  the  escape  was,  is  miurked  t»  Ui« 
words  of  the  historian — t&p  dc  hfikma  i*iy  aiw€p  ^yoviro  vfrcic^ciH 
yovo-i  t6  Kipas  rmv  UtXawQinnicrU^p  sal  n^  hsurrpot^ffi^,  §9  r^  ffv/»uv 

The  proceedings  of  the  Syfacuaan  fleet  against  that  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  the  reflections  of  the  historian  vqpoa 
them,  illustrate  this  attack  of  the  Peloponnesuma  vqpMxn  the  fleel  of 
Phormio  (Thucyd.  vii.  36). 
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heavy  panoply,  rushed  into  the  water  and  got 
aboard  them,  fighting  from  the  decks  and  driving 
off  the  enemy  even  after  the  rope  had  been  actually 
made  fast,  and  the  process  of  towing  off  had 
begun^ 

The  victory  of  the  Peloponnesians  seemed  as-  ThePdo- 
sured,  and  while  their  left  and  centre  were  thus  a^^^ 
occupied,  the  twenty  ships  of  their  right  wing  Sitl^?' 
parted  company  with  the  rest,  in  order  to  pursue  J^^^^®" 
the  eleven  fugitive  Athenian  ships  which  they  had 
failed  in  cutting  off.  Ten  of  these  got  clear  away 
into  the  harbour  of  Naupaktus,  and  there  posted 
themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  before  any  of  the  pursuers  could 
come  near;  while  the  eleventh,  somewhat  less 
swift,  was  neared  by  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral ; 
who,  on  board  a  Leukadian  trireme,  pushed  greatly 
ahead  of  his  comrades,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  at 
least  this  one  prey.  There  happened  to  lie  moored 
a  merchant- vessel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
of  Naupaktus;  and  the  Athenian  captain  in  his 
flight,  observing  that  the  Leukadian  pursuer  was 
for  the  moment  alone,  seized  the  opportunity  for  a 
bold  and  rapid  manceuvre.  He  pulled  swiftly 
round  the  trader-vessel,  directed  his  trireme  so 
as  to  meet  the  advancing  Leukadian,  and  drove 
his  beak  against  her,  amidships,  with  an  impact  so 
violent  as  to  disable  her  at  once;  her  commander, 
the  Lacedeemonian  admiral  Timokrates,  was  so 
stung  with  anguish  at  this  unexpected  catastrophe, 
that  he  slew  himself  forthwith,  and  fell  overboard 

1  Compare  the  like  braTeiy  on  the  part  of  the  Laoed«inoniaii  hoplites 
at  Pyhis  (Thneyd.  !▼.  14). 
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into  the  harbour.  The  pursuing  vessels  coming 
up  behind,  too,  were  so  astounded  and  dismayed 
by  it,  that  the  men,  dropping  their  oars,  hdd  water, 
and  ceased  to  advance ;  while  some  even  found 
themselves  half  aground,  from  ignorance  of  the 
coast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ten  Athenian  tri- 
remes in  the  harbour  were  beyond  measure  elated 
by  the  incident,  so  that  a  single  word  from  Phormio 
sufficed  to  put  them  in  active  forward  motion, 
and  to  make  thi&m  strenuously  attack  the  embar- 
rassed enemy;  whose  ships,  disordered  by  the 
heat  of  pursuit,  and  having  been  just  suddenly 
stopped,  could  not  be  speedily  got  again  under 
way,  and  expected  nothing  less  than  renewed 
attack.  First,  the  Athenians  broke  the  twenty 
pursuing  ships  on  the  right  wing,  next  they  pur- 
sued their  advantage  against  the  left  and  centre, 
who  had  probably  neared  to  the  right ;  so  that  after 
a  short  resistance,  the  whole  were  completely 
routed,  and  fled  across  the  Gulf  to  their  original 
station  at  Panormus^  Not  only  did  the  eleven 
Athenian  ships  thus  break,  terrify,  and  drive  away 
the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy,  with  the  capture  of 
six  of  the  nearest   Peloponnesian  triremes — but 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  92.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Athenians  defeated 
and  drove  off  not  only  the  twenty  Peloponnesian  ships  of  the  right  or 
pursuing  wing — but  also  the  left  and  centre.  Otherwise  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  recapture  those  Athenian  ships  which  had  been 
lost  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  battle.  Thucydidds  indeed  does  not  expressly 
mention  the  Peloponnesian  left  and  centre  as  following  the  right  in  their 
pursuit  tow^u^  Naupaktus.  But  we  may  presume  that  they  partially 
did  so,  probably  careless  of  much  order,  as  being  at  first  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  victory  was  gained.  They  were  probably  therefore 
thrown  into  confusion  without  much  difficulty,  when  the  twenty  ships 
of  the  right  were  beaten  and  driven  back  upon  them — even  though  the 
victorious  Athenian  triremes  were  no  more  than  eleven  in  number. 
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they  also  rescued  those  ships  of  their  own  which 
had  been  driven  ashore  and  taken  in  the  early  part 
of  the  action.  Moreover  the  Peloponnesian  crews 
sustained  a  considerable  loss,  both  in  icilled  and  in 
prisoners. 

Thus  in  spite  not  only  of  the  prodigious  disparity  Retirement 
of  numbers,  but  also  of  the  disastrous  blow  which  featedPeio- 

m 

the  Athenians  had  sustained  at  first,  Phormio  ended  S^^p^. 
by  gaining  a  complete  victory ;  a  victory,  to  which  J^^i^' 
even  the  Liacedaemonians  were  forced  to  bear  testi-  op<»jtioiis 
mony,  since  they  were  obliged  to  ask  a  truce  for  nu— he 
bur]ring  and  collecting  their  dead,  while  the  Athe-  Athem. 
nians  on  their  part  picked  up  the  bodies  of  their 
own  warriors.    The  defeated  party,  however,  still 
thought  themselves  entitled,  in  token  of  theii*  success 
in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  to  erect  a  trophy  on 
the  Rhium  of  Achaia,  where  they  also  dedicated  the 
single  Athenian  trireme  which  they  had  been  able 
to  carry  off.    Yet  they  were  so  completely  discom- 
fited— and  farther  so  much  in  fear  of  the  expected 
reinforcement  from  Athens — that  they  took  advan- 
tage of  the  night  to  retire,  and  sail  into  the  Gulf  to 
Corinth ;  all  except  the  Leukadians,  who  returned 
to  their  own  home. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  reinforcement  actually 
arrived,  after  that  untoward  detention  which  had 
well  nigh  exposed  Phormio  and  his  whole  fleet  to 
ruin.  It  confirmed  his  mastery  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  and  of  the  coast  of  Akarnania,  where  the 
Peloponnesians  had  now  no  naval  force  at  all.  To 
estabUsh  more  fully  the  Athenian  influence  in 
Akarnania,  he  undertook  during  the  course  of  the 
autumn  an  expedition,  landing  at  Astakus,  and 
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marching  into  the  Akarnanian  inland  country  ¥^th 
400  Athenian  hoplites  and  400  Messenians,  Some 
of  the  leading  men  of  Stratus  and  Koronta^  who 
were  attached  to  the  Peloponnesian  interest,  he 
caused  to  be  sent  into  exile,  while  a  chief  named 
Kyn^s,  of  Koronta,  who  seems  to  have  been  hitherto 
in  exile,  was  re-established  in  his  native  town.  The 
great  object  was,  to  besiege  and  take  the  powerful 
town  of  CEniadee,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Achel6us ; 
a  town  at  variance  with  the  other  Akarnanians,  and 
attached  to  the  Peloponnesians.  But  the  great 
spread  of  the  waters  of  the  Aohel6us  rendered  this 
siege  impracticable  during  the  winter,  and  Phormio 
returned  to  the  station  at  Naupaktus.  From  hence 
he  departed  to  Athens  towards  the  end  of  the 
winter,  carrying  home  both  his  prize-ships  and  such 
of  his  prisoners  as  were  freemen.  The  latter  were 
exchanged  man  for  man  against  Athenian  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  Sparta\ 
Attempt  of  After  abandoning  the  naval  contest  at  Rhium, 
and  Brad-  and  retiring  to  Corinth,  Kn^mus  and  Braaidas  were 
i^IVX'  prevailed  upon  by  the  Megarians,  before  the  fleet 
P^*^^^  dispersed,  to  try  the  bold  experiment  of  a  sudden 
^^<>niith.  inroad  upon  Peirseus.  Such  was  the  confessed 
superiority  of  the  Athenians  at  sea,  that,  while  they 
guarded  amply  the  coasts  of  Attica  against  priva- 
teers, they  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  an 
attack  upon  their  own  main  harbour.  Accordingly, 
Peirseus  was  not  only  unprotected  by  any  chain 
across  the  entrance,  but  destitute  even  of  any  re- 
gular guard*ship8  manned  and  ready.  The  seamen 
of  the  retiring  Peloponnesian  armament,  on  reach- 

»  Thucyd.  u.  102,  103. 
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ing  Corinth,  were  immediately  disembarked  and 
marchedi  first  across  the  isthmus,  next  to  Megara 
— each  man  carrying  his  seat-cloth  ^  and  his  oar, 
together  with  the  loop  whereby  the  oar  was  fast* 
ened  to  the  oar*- hole  in  the  side  and  thus  pre* 
vented  from  slipping.  There  lay  forty  triremes  in 
Nisaea  the  harbour  of  Megara,  which,  though  old 
and  out  of  condition,  were  sufficient  for  so  short  a 
trip;  and  the  seamen,  immediately  on  arriying, 
launched  these  and  got  aboard.  But  such  was  the 
awe  entertained  of  Athens  and  her  power,  that 
when  the  scheme  came  really  to  be  executed, 
the  courage  of  the  Peloponnesians  failed^  though 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  actually 
reaching  Peireeus:  but  it  was  pretended  that  the 
wind  was  adverse,  and  they  contented  themselves 
with  passing  across  to  the  station  of  Budorum,  in 
the  opposite  Athenian  island  of  Salamis,  where  they 
surprised  and  seized  the  three  guard-ships  which 
habitually  blockaded  the  harbour  of  Megara,  and 
then  landed  upon  the  island.  They  spread  them* 
selves  over  a  Wge  part  of  Salamis,  ravaged  the  pro* 
pertiea,  and  seized  men  as  well  as  goods*    Fire* 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  93,  Mutt  bi  Xa^vra  t&v  vavrwy  ^Kwrrop  rifp  nSmpf, 
«i4  t4  un}p^<noy«  iwk  r^  xpovtoTrjpa,  &o.  On  these  woidi  Ihere  im  an 
interesting  letter  of  Dr.  Bisbop's  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's Thueydid^,  toI.  i.  His  remarks  upon  imrfp^a-top  are  more  satis- 
htibary  than  those  upon  rptmwr^p.  Whether  the  fdlcrnm  of  the  oar 
was  formed  by  i^  thowell,  or  a  notch  on  the  gunwale,  or  by  a  perforation 
in  the  ship's  side,  there  must  in  both  cases  have  been  required  (since  it 
seems  to  haye  had  nothing  like  what  Dr.  Bishop  calls  a  n»/)  a  thong  to 
pterevit  it  from  slipping  down  towards  the  water ;  especially  with  the 
oars  of  the  Thranit®  or  upper  tier  of  rowers,  who  pulled  at  so  great  an 
deration  (comparatively  speaking)  above  the  water.  Dr.  Arnold's  ex- 
planation of  rpotrmriip  is  suited  to  the  case  of  a  boat,  but  not  to  that  of 
a  trireme*  Dr.  Bishop  shows  that  the  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
vTnypciTtoy,  given  by  the  Scholiast,  is  not  the  tine  one. 
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sian  king 
Sitalkdi. 


sigDals  immediately  made  known  this  unforeseen 
aggression  both  at  Peirsens  and  at  Athens,  occasion- 
ing in  both  the  extreme  of  astonishment  and  alarm; 
for  the  citizens  in  Athens,  not  conceiving  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  the  signals,  fancied  that  Peiraeus 
itself  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
whole  population  rushed  down  to  the  Peiraeus  at 
break  of  day,  and  put  to  sea  with  all  the  triremes  that 
were  ready :  but  the  Peloponnesians,  aware  of  the 
danger  which  menaced  them,  made  haste  to  quit 
Salamis  with  their  booty  and  the  three  captured 
guard-ships.  The  lesson  was  salutary  to  the  Athe- 
nians :  from  henceforward  Peiraeus  was  furnished 
with  a  chain  across  the  mouth,  and  a  regular  guard, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  war^  Forty  years  after- 
wards, however,  we  shall  find  it  just  as  negligently 
watched,  and  surprised  with  much  more  boldness  and 
dexterity  by  the  Lacedaemonian  captain  Teleutias^. 
As,  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  Ambra- 
kiots  had  brought  down  a  numerous  host  of  Epirotic 
tribes  to  the  invasion  of  Akarnania,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Peloponnesians^-^o  during  the  autumn  the 
Athenians  obtained  aid  against  the  Chalkidians  of 
Thrace  from  the  powerful  barbaric  prince  before 
mentioned,  Sitalkds  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians. 
Amidst  the  numerous  tribes,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  iEgean  Sea — who  all  bore  the  generic  name 
of  Thracians,  though  each  had  a  special  name  besides 
— the  Odrysians  were  at  this  time  the  most  warlike 
and  powerful.  The  Odrysian  king  T6r6s,  father  of 
Sitalkds,  had  made  use  of  this  power  to  subdue^  and 


*  Thucyd.  ii.  94. 

8  Thucyd.  ii.  29,  95,  96. 


'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  t.  1, 19. 
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render  tributary  a  great  number  of  these  difterent 
tribes,  especially  those  whose  residence  was  in  the 
plain  rather  than  in  the  mountains.  His  dominion, 
the  largest  existing  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the 
Euxine,  extended  from  Abddra  or  the  mouth  of  the 
Nestus  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  in  the  Euxine ;  though  it  seems  that  this 
must  be  understood  with  deductions,  since  many 
intervening  tribes,  especially  mountain  tribes,  did 
not  acknowledge  his  authority.  SitalkSs  himself 
had  invaded  and  conquered  some  of  the  Pseonian 
tribes  who  joined  the  Thracians  on  the  west,  between 
the  Axius  and  the  Strymon^  Dominion,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Odrysian  king,  meant  tribute,  presents,  and 
military  force  when  required;  and  with  the  two 
former,  at  least,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  amply 
supplied,  since  his  nephew  and  successor  Seuthes 
(under  whom  the  revenue  increased  and  attained 
its  maximum)  received  400  talents  annually  in  gold 
and  silver  as  tribute,  and  the  like  sum  in  various 
presents,  over  and  above  many  other  presents  of 
manufactured  articles  and  ornaments.  These  latter 
came  from  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast,  which 
contributed  moreover  largely  to  the  tribute,  though 
in  what  proportions  we  are  not  informed.  Even  Gre- 
cian cities,  not  in  Thrace,  sent  presents  to  forward 
their  trading  objects,  as  purchasers  for  the  produce, 
the  plunder,  and  the  slaves,  acquired  by  Thracian 
chiefs  or  tribes*.  The  residence  of  the  Odrysians 
properly  so  called,  and  of  the  princes  of  that  tribe 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  99. 

'  See  Xenophon,  Anabas.  vii.  3,  16 ;  4,  2.  Diodorus  (xii.  50)  gives 
the  revenue  of  Sitalkte  as  more  than  1000  talents  annually.  This  sum 
is  not  materially  different  from  that  which  Thucydid^s  states  to  be 
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now  ruling  over  so  many  of  the  remtining  tribes, 
appears  to  have  been  abont  twelve  days'  joortiey 
inland  from  Byzantium  ^  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  Hebrus  and  Strymon,  south  of  Mount  Hsemus, 
and  north-east  of  Rhodopd.  The  Odrysian  chiefs 
were  connected  by  relationship  more  or  less  distant 
with  those  of  the  subordinate  tribeSi  and  by  mar«' 
riage  even  with  the  Scythian  princes  north  of  the 
Danube:  the  Scythian  prince  Ariapeithds'  bad 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Odrynan  TMtt,  the 
first  who  extended  the  dominion  of  his  tribe  over 
any  considerable  portion  of  Thrace. 
Paw«r  of         The  natural  state  of  the  Thracian  tribes— in  tb« 

tfaeOdry-  i    .  • 

dantin      judgement  of  Herodotus,  permanent  and  incorri^ 

their  ezten-  giblc — ^was  that  of  disunioH  and  incapacity  ef  poli« 

nion^cr'    ^cal  associatiou ;  were  such  association  possible 

^Sg^^     (he  says),  they  would  be  strong  enough  to  vanquish 

bribes.        every  other  nation — though  Thucydidte  considers 

them  as  fiur  inferior  to  the  Scythians^    The  Odry-* 

sian  dominion  had  probably  not  reached,  at  the 

period  when  Herodotus   made  his  inquiries^  the 

same  development  which  Thueydid^s  describes  im 

the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  whiob 

imparted  to  these  tribes  an  union,  partial  indeed  and 

temporary,  but  such  as  they  never  reached  rithcr 

before  or  afterwards.     It  has  been  already  men* 

tioned  that  the  Odrysian  prince  Sitalkte  had  tijielft 

for  his  wife  (or  rather  for  one  of  his  wives)  the 

the  annual  receipt  of  Seuthes  successor  of  Sitalkds— revenue  properly 
so  called,  and  presents,  both  taken  together. 

Traders  from  Parium,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Fronwntia,  are 
MBOBg  those  who  eOBM  widi  fresemts  to  the  OdiysiHi  Imig  MMokua 
(Xenofhon,  ut  mtpra), 

>  XeM^.  AWihfts.  I,  c.  '  Herodol.  ir.  80. 
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sister  of  Nymphoddrus,  a  Greek  of  AbdSra ;  by 
nrhose  mediation  he  had  been  made  the  ally,  and 
his  son  Sadokus  even  a  citizen,  of  Athen&^-and 
had  been  induced  to  promise  that  he  would  re-- 
conquer  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Athenians!, — ^hia  ancient  kinsmen,  according 
to  the  mythe  of  Tereus  as  interpreted  by  both 
parties.  At  the  same  time,  Perdikkas  king  of 
Macedonia  had  ofiended  him  by  refusing  to  per-^ 
form  a  promise  made  of  giving  him  his  sister  in  sitaikSs^at 

•  •  1  »  1        M*        r      A.t       the  inatin* 

marnage-^-^a  promise  made  as  consideration  for  the  tion  of 
interference  of  Sitalk^s  and  Nymphoddrus  in  pro*  ^^"^ 
coring  for  him  peace  with  Athens,  at  a  moment  Jj^^^ 
when  he  was  much  embarrassed  by  civil  dissen-  theciuiiki- 

diuis  of 

sions  with  his  brother  Philip.  The  latter  prince,  Thrace. 
ruling  in  his  own  name  (and  seemingly  indepen- 
dent of  Perdikkas)  over  a  portion  of  the  Macedo- 
nians along  the  upper  course  of  the  Axius,  had 
been  expelled  by  his  more  powerful  bi*other,  and 
taken  refuge  with  Sitalk^.  He  was  now  apparently 
dead,  but  his  son  Amyntas  received  from  the  Odry- 
sian  prince  the  promise  of  restoration.  The  Athe* 
nians^  though  they  had  ambassadors  resident  with 
Sitalkds,  nevertheless  sent  Agnon  as  special  envoy 
to  concert  arrangements  for  his  march  against  the 
Chalkidians,  with  which  an  Athenian  armament 
was  destined  to  cooperate.  In  treating  with  Sitalkds, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  liberal  in  presents  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  subordinate  chieftains  who  held 
power  dependent  upon  him.    Nothing  could  be  ac- 

>  Xenophon^  Anabas.  rii.  2,  31 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  29 ;  Aristophan.  Atcs, 
866.  Uraejdidte  goea  out  of  faia  way  to  refute  thia  current  belief— a 
euriotta  ^emplificatkm  of  ancient  legend  appUad  to  the  conTenienee  of 
preaent  politica. 
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complished  among  the  Thracians  except  by  the  aid 

of  bribes  ^  and  the  Athenians  were  more  competent 

to  supply  this  exigency  than  any  other  people  in 

Greece.    The  joint  expedition  against  the  Chalki- 

dians  was  finally  resolved. 

His  Tut  But  the  forces  of  SitalkSs,  collected  from  many 

ftriout  host  different  portions  of  Thrace,  were  tardy  in  coming 

^uittnd     together.     He  summoned  all  the  tribes  under  his 

2^^J^"    dominion,   between   Haemus,   RhodopS,   and    the 

two  seas :  the  Getse  between  Mount  Haemus  and 

the   Danube,  equipped   like  the  Scythians  (their 

neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  river)  with 

bow  and  arrow  on  horseback,  also  joined  him,  as 

well  as  the  Agrianes,  the  Laeaei,  and   the  other 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  97*  ^pot  dc  €K  irdtnft  rrjt  fiapfidpcv  Kai  rwv  'BXktfwidwf 
irSkt»p,  6vo9  irpo<nj(tuf  M  2€v3€v,  ts  wmpop  lirdkicov  /3a<riXcv(rar 
9rXct<rrov  drj  4volfj<r€,  rerpcucoalov  rcLKdyr^p  fuiXurra  ivpofus,  A  xpv(r^ 
Koi  &pyvpog  ttri'  KoL  d»pa  ovk  iKda-trci  Tovmv  "xpvirov  re  jcal  dpyvpov 
irpoat^pero,  x^P^^  ^  ^^  vi^tanrd  re  ml  Xctd,  Koi  ^  SXXri  icarao'Kiivfj, 
Koi  ov  fi6vov  ain'^  oKKh  koi  tois  irapadvt'aaTtvova't  icai  y€ymtiois  ^Odpvir&v' 
KaT€trni<raifT'o  yhp  rovwivrtov  rrjs  Htpaoiy  paaiKfias  t6v  v6fU}p,  Ztrra 
fuv  Koi  rois  0X\ois  Bpa(i,  Xoft/SaMcty  fiohXov  fj  M6pai,  koI  at<rx*ov  ^v 
alrfi$€VTa  p.ri  dovpoi  1j  €drrfacan^  p^  rvx'tc*  ^/mm  de  lutrii  t6  dvMurAu 
€irl  irkiov  adr^  cxp^crovro*  ov  yhp  Jjv  vpa(ai  ovdcv  pr^  Mopra  d»pa' 
&aT€  cttI  peya  ^  fiaa-iKfla  JjX^cv  Itrxvos. 

This  umvenal  necessity  of  presents  and  bribes  may  be  seen  illus- 
trated in  the  dealings  of  Xenophon  and  the  Cyreian  army  with  the 
Thracian  prince  Seuthes,  described  in  the  Anabasis,  yii.  chapters  1  and 
2.  It  appears  that  eyen  at  that  time  (b.c.  401)  the  Odrysian  dominion, 
though  it  had  passed  through  disturbances  and  had  been  practically 
enfeebled,  still  extended  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  In 
commenting  upon  the  venality  of  the  Thracians,  the  Scholiast  has  a 
curious  comparison  with  his  own  time — ical  ovk  ^p  ti  vpofyu,  vap 
.axnois  t6p  pij  diddvra  ;(pi7/u[ra*  Smp  ica\  pvp  cv  *F»palois.  The 
Scholiast  here  tells  us  that  the  venality  in  his  time  as  to  public  affairs, 
in  the  Roman  empire,  was  not  less  universal :  of  what  century  of  the 
Roman  empire  he  speaks,  we  do  not  know :  perhaps  about  500-600  a.d. 

The  contrast  which  Thucydid^  here  draws  between  the  Thracians 
and  the  Persians  is  illustrated  by  what  Xenophon  says  respecting  the 
habits  of  the  younger  Cyrus  ( Anabas.  i.  9, 22) :  compare  also  tiie  romance 
of  the  Cyropeedia,  viii.  14,  31,  32. 
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Pseonian  tribes  subject  to  his  dominion.  Lastly, 
several  of  the  Thracian  tribes  called  Dii,  distin- 
guished by  their  peculiar  short  swords,  and  main- 
taining a  fierce  independence  on  the  heights  of 
RhodopS,  were  tempted  by  the.  chance  of  plunder, 
or  the  offer  of  pay,  to  flock  to  his  standard.  Alto- 
gether his  army  amounted,  or  was  supposed  to 
amount,  to  150,000  men — one- third  of  it  cavalry, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  Getae  and  Odrysians 
proper.  The  most  formidable  warriors  in  his  camp 
were  the  independent  tribes  of  Rhodop6 ;  but  the 
whole  host,  alike  numerous,  warlike,  predatory,  and 
cruel,  spread  terror  amidst  all  those  who  were 
within  even  the  remote  possibiUties  of  its  march. 

Starting  from  the  central  Odrysian  territory,  and  He  invades 
bringing  with  him  Agnon  and  the  other  Athenian  Macedonia 
envoys,  he  first  crossed  the  uninhabited  mountain  Sk6, 
called  Kerkin6,  which  divided  the  Paeonians  on  the 
west  from  the  Thracian  tribes  called  Sinti  and  Maedi 
on  the  east,  until  he  reached  the  Paeonian  town  or 
district  called  Dob6rus  * ;    it  was  here  that  many 
troops    and    additional   volunteers  reached    him, 
making  up  his   full   total.     From  Dobfirus,  pro- 
bably  marching  down  along  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Axius,  he  entered  into  that  portion 
of  Upper  Macedonia  which  lies  along  the  higher 
Axius,  and  which   had   constituted   the   separate 

>  See  Gatterer  (De  Herodoti  et  Thucydidis  Thracift),  sect.  44-57 ; 
Poppo  (Prolegom.  ad  Thucydidem),  vol.  ii.  ch.  31^  about  the  geography 
of  this  region^  which  is  very  imperfectly  known,  even  in  modem  times. 
We  can  hardly  pretend  to  assign  a  locality  to  these  ancient  names. 

Thucydid^,  in  his  brief  statements  respecting  this  march  of  Sitalk^s, 
speaks  like  one  who  had  good  information  about  the  inland  regions ;  as 
he  was  likely  to  have  from  his  familiarity  with  the  coasts,  and  resident 
proprietorship  in  Thrace  (Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Herodot.  v.  16). 

VOL.  VI.  U 
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principality  of  Philip.  The  presence  in  his  army  of 
Amyntas  son  of  Philip  induced  some  of  the  fortified 
places,  Gortyni^,  Atalantd  and  others,  to  open 
their  gates  without  resistance,  while  Eidomend  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  Eur6pus  in  vain  attacked. 
From  hence  he  passed  still  farther  southward  into 
Lower  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  of  Perdikkas ; 
ravaging  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Axius 
even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  Pella  and 
Kyrrhus ;  and  apparently  down  as  far  south  as  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  the  head  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf.  Farther  south  than  this  he  did  mot  go,  but 
spread  his  force  over  the  districts  between  the  left 
bank  of  the  Axius  and  the  head  of  the  Strymonic 
Gulf — Mygdonia,  Krestdnia,  and  Anthemus — while 
a  portion  of  his  army  was  detached  to  overrun  the 
territory  of  the  Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans.  The 
Macedonians  under  Perdikkas,  renouncing  all  idea 
of  contending  on  foot  against  so  overwhelming  a 
host,  either  fled  or  shut  themselves  up  in  the  small 
number  of  fortified  places  which  the  country  pre- 
sented.  The  cavalry  from  Upper  Macedonia,  in- 
deed, well-armed  and  excellent,  made  some  orderly 
and  successful  charges  against  the  Thracians, 
lightly  armed  with  javelins,  short  swords,  and  the 
pelta  or  small  shield, — ^but  it  was  presently  shut  in, 
harassed  on  all  sides  by  superior  numbers,  and 
compelled  to  think  only  of  retreat  and  extrication\ 
to^iSirrby  Luckily  for  the  enemies  of  the  Odrysian  king, 
onhe7^^  his  march  was  not  made  until  the  beginning  of 
son  and  winter — seemingly  about  November  or  December. 
Athenian     We  may  be  sure  that  the  Athenians,  when  they 

coopera- 

*i°°-  »  Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  9,  2. 
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concerted  with  him  the  joint  attack  upon  the  ChaU 
kidians,  intended  that  it  should  he  in  a  better  time 
of  the  year.     Having  probably  waited  to  hear  that 
his  army  was  in  motion,  and  waited  long  in  vain, 
they  began  to  despair  of  his  coming  at  all,  and 
thought  it  not  worth  while  to  despatch  any  force  of 
their  own  to  the  spot^     Some  envoys  and  presents 
only  were  sent  as  compliments,  instead  of  the  co- 
operating  armament.     And   this   disappointment, 
coupled   with   the   severity   of    the   weather,   the 
nakedness  of  the  country,  and   the  privations  of 
his  army  at  that  season,  induced  SitalkSs  soon  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Perdikkas  ;  who  more- 
over gained  over  Seuthes,  nephew  of  the  Odrysian 
prince,  by  promising  his  sister  Stratonik6  in  mar- 
riage, together  with  a  sum  of  money,  on  condition 
that  the  Thracian  host  should   be  speedily  with-, 
drawn.     This  was  accordingly  done,  after  it  had 
been  distributed  for  thirty  days  over  Macedonia; 
during  eight  of  which  days  his  detachopnt  had 
ravaged  the  Chalkidic  lands.     But  the  interval  had 
been  quite  long  enough  to  diffuse  terror  all  around ; 
such  a  host  of  fierce  barbarians  had  never  before 
been  brought  together,  and  no  one  knew  in  what 
direction  they  might  be  disposed  to  carry  their  in- 
cursions.   The  independent  Thracian  tribes  (Paneei, 
Odomantd,  Dr6i  and  Derssei)  in  the  plains  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Strymon,  and  near  Mount  Pan- 
gaeus,  not  far  from  Amphipolis,  were  the  first  to 
feel  alarm  lest  SitalkSs  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  trying  to  conquer  them.     On  the  other  side,  the 

'  Thaeyd.  ii.  101.  etrttd^  ol  ^ABrjvfuot  ov  irapij(ra¥  raig  tfrnftrlv,  otti- 
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Thessalians,  Magnates,  and  other  Greeks  north  of 
Thermopylae,  anticipated  that  he  would  carry  his 
invasion  farther  south,  and  began  to  organise  means 
for  resisting  him  :  even  the  general  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  heard  with  uneasiness  of  this  new  ally 
whom  Athens  was  bringing  into  the  field,  perhaps 
against  them.  All  such  alarms  were  dissipated, 
when  Sitalk^s,  after  remaining  thirty  days,  re- 
turned by  the  way  he  came,  and  the  formidable 
avalanche  was  thus  seen  to  melt  away.  The  faith- 
less Perdikkas,  on  this  occasion,  performed  his 
promise  to  Seuthes,  having  drawn  upon  himself 
much  mischief  by  violating  his  previous  similar 
promise  to  Sitalkfis*. 

APPENDIX. 

Thucyd.  ii.  90.  01  bi  UiXoTrotrvrjaioi,  anUirj  avrois  ol  'A^Muoi  ovk 
cVcirXcov  ks  t6v  KtSKirop  Koi  ra  crrcpa,  pov\6fi€voi  &coyrai  ^aa  irpoayay€ip 
ai/TOvs,  difay6fifyoi  Afta  ca>  HnXtoy,  tni  T€aa'dp»y  Ta(afiepoi  ras  vavs,  ^irl 
T^v  tavrav  yrjv  c(ro>  iirl  rov  KSkirov,  dc^io*  K€p^  fiyovfUiHfy  &<mfp  luu 
&pfwvv'  cV  d*  avT^  tucoai  vrjas  Zra^av  ras  apiora  nXiovtras,  ^o>s,  tl 
apa  vopiaas  cVt  rriv  Navrraxrov  rrXctv  6  ^opfilfov  Koi  avrhs  hrifiorfiSof 
ravrn  irapcmXtoi,  p,^  dta^vyotcv  irX^ovra  tqv  enlnXovv  aif>wy  oi  *A6rjpaioi 
?f  6>  Tov  iavT&v  Kfptas,  dXX*  a^cu  ai  vtJ€s  ntpiKk^atuuf, 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  represented  in  the  text  the  movement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  as  directed  ostensibly  and  to  all  appearance 
against  Naupaktus :  and  I  translate  the  words  in  the  fourth  line  of  the 
above  passage — iiii  r^v  iavrav  yrjv  ta<o  eVt  rov  icAirov — as  meaning 
*'  against  the  station  of  the  Athenians  up  the  gulf  within" — that  is, 
against  Naupaktus.  [Or,  to  translate  it  with  Uteral  precision — '*  against 
the  Athenians*  own  land,  vnthin,  towards  the  Cru{f*^—oi  which  land 
Naupaktus  formed  the  main  point,  ur  station.  I  annex  this  very  literal 
translation  in  order  to  obviate  an  objection  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  presently  to 
be  noticed  :  though  the  first  translation  is  in  substance  perfectly  correct, 
since  the  whole  value  and  meaning  of  the  movement  consisted  in  its 
being  apparently  against  Naupaktus.]  The  Scholiast,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo, 
and  Goller,  all  construe  differently,  and  maintain  that  the  words  r^v 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  101. 
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t(WTt9¥  yrj¥  mem  the  Peloponnesian  shore.  To  my  view^  this  latter  in- 
terpretatioii  renders  the  whole  scheme  of  the  battle  confused  and  unin- 
telligible ;  while  with  the  other  meaning  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and  all  the 
circumstances  fit  in  with  each  other. 

Dr.  Arnold  does  not  seem  even  to  admit  that  rrfv  iavr^p  yrjv  can 
mean  anything  else  but  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  He  says — *'  The 
Scholiast  says  that  tm  is  here  used  for  napd.  It  would  be  better  to 
say  that  it  has  a  mixed  signification  of  motion  towards  a  place  and 
neighbourhood  to  it :  expressing  that  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  towards 
their  own  land  (i.  e.  towards  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  PelldnS,  to  which 
places  the  greater  number  of  the  ships  belonged)  instead  of  standing 
over  to  the  opposite  coast  which  belonged  to  their  enemies  :  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  close  vpon  their  own  land,  in  the  sense  of  cVt  with  a 
dative  case." 

It  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Arnold's  supposition  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon 
as  the  meaning  of  rrjv  favrav  yrjv  is  altogether  far-fetched  and  impro- 
bable. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  only  be  true  of  part  of  the  confe- 
derate fleet ;  while  it  would  be  false  with  regard  to  ships  from  Elis, 
Leukas,  &c.  And  if  it  had  been  true  with  regard  to  all,  yet  the  distance 
of  Corinth  from  the  Peloponnesian  station  was  so  very  great  that  Thu- 
cydid^  would  hardly  mark  direction  by  referring  to  a  city  so  very  far 
off.  Then  again,  both  the  Scholiast  and  Dr.  Arnold  do  great  violence 
to  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  en-t  with  an  accusative  case,  and  cite 
no  examples  to  justify  it.  What  the  sense  of  cVl  is  with  an  accusative 
case  signifying  locality,  is  shown  by  Thucydid^s  in  this  very  passage — 
tl  Spa  pofutras  inl  rfjv  "SaviraKTOP  avrovs  wXeiv  6 ^opfiiwpf  &c.  (again, 
c.  86.  €7rl  Kvdcopiav  n\€V(rai ;  and  i.  29.  iwi  ^E^idafipop,  &c. — cVl  rfjpyrjp 
auTov  of  Perdikkas,  i.  57)>  that  is,  against,  or  to  go  thither  with  a  hos- 
tile purpose.  So  sensible  does  the  Scholiast  seem  to  be  of  this,  that  he 
affirms  ^1  to  be  used  instead  of  napd.  This  is  a  most  violent  suppo- 
sition, for  nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  two  phrases  cVi  ttjp 
yrjp  and  naph  rrfp  yrjp :  compare  ii.  83,  for  the  use  of  Tropci  with  yrjp,  as 
well  as  ihe  track  of  Phormio,  described  in  this  very  chapter — IWXct 
iraph  rfjp  yrjp.  Dr.  Arnold,  again,  assigns  to  ciri  with  an  accusative  case 
another  sense,  which  he  himself  admits  that  it 'only  has  with  a  dative. 

I  make  these  remarks  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  sense  which  Dr. 
Arnold  and  others  put  upon  the  words  of  Thucydidls — tnXtop  tnl  rrjp 
iavrap  yrjp — departs  from  the  usual  meaning,  and  even  from  the  legiti- 
mate meaning,  of  the  words.  But  I  have  a  stronger  objection  still.  If 
that  sense  be  admitted,  it  will  be  found  quite  inconsistent  with  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  as  ThucydidSs  describes ;  and  any  one  who  will  look 
at  the  map  in  reading  this  chapter,  will  see  plainly  that  the  fact  is  so. 
If  (as  Dr.  Arnold  supposes)  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  kept  close  along 
the  shore  of  Peloponnesus,  **  moving  eastward  along  the  Achaic  coast,'' 
— to  use  the  words  of  Mitford,  whose  account  of  the  proceedings  Dr. 
Arnold  thoroughly  approves-^what  was  there  in  their  movements  to 
alarm  Phormio  for  the  safety  of  Naupaktus,  or  to  draw  him  so  reluctantly 
into  the  strait  ?    Or  if  we  even  grant  this,  and  suppqg^  that  Phormio 
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construed  the  movement  along  the  coast  of  Achaia  to  indicate  dea^:ns 
against  Naufiaktiu,  and  that  he  theref<He  came  into  the  Ghilf  and  sailed 
along  his  own  shore  to  defend  the  town — still  the  Peloponnesians 
would  be  separated  from  him  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ghilf  at  that 
point ;  and  as  soon  as  they  altered  their  line  of  direction  for  the  purpose 
of  crossing  the  Gulf  and  attaddng  him»  he  would  have  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Gulf  in  which  to  take  his  measures  for  meeting  them,  so  that 
instead  of  finding  himself  jammed  up  against  the  land,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  go  out  and  fight  them  in  the  wide  water,  which  he  so 
much  desired.  The  whole  description  given  by  Thucydid^  of  the 
sudden  wheeling  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  whereby  Phormio's  ships 
were  assailed  and  nine  of  them  cut  off,  shows  that  the  two  fleets  must 
have  been  very  close  together  when  that  movement  was  undertakoi. 
If  they  had  not  been  close — if  the  Peloponnesians  had  had  to  row  any 
considerable  distance  after  wheeling — all  the  Athenian  ships  might  have 
escaped  along  shore  without  any  difficulty.  In  fact  the  words  of  Thu* 
cydidSs  imply  that  both  the  two  fleets,  at  the  time  when  the  wheel  of 
the  Peloponnesians  was  made,  were  sailing  in  parallel  directions  along 
the  northern  coast  in  the  direction  of  Naupaktus — Smn  fi  ipa  pofUtras 
cfri  r^v  NavTFoicrov  airrow  irXfiv  6  ^pfiiwf  Ka\  a-drh^  eirifiofiBSy 
TavTff  7rapdfrX€oi—^*'  if  he  also,  with  a  view  to  defend  the  place,  should 
sail  along'  that  coast "  (that  is,  if  he,  as  well  as  they)  i  which  seems  to 
be  the  distinct  meaning  of  the  particle  xai  in  this  place. 

Now  if  we  suppose  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  to  have  sailed  from  its 
original  station  towards  Naupaktus,  all  the  events  which  follow  become 
thoroughly  perspicuous  and  coherent.  I  apprehend  that  no  one  would 
ever  have  entertained  any  other  idea,  except  frtim  the  words  of  Thucy- 
didls—- lirXcoy  iir\  r^v  iavrnp  -fyv  tfata  ini  rot)  ledXfrov.  Since  the 
subject  or  nominadve  case  of  the  verb  thfktov  is  ol  UtkoTromniauH,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  word  ^avrmv  must  necessarily  refer  to  the 
Peloponnesians ;  and  Mr.  Bloomfleld  (with  whose  general  interpretation 
of  the  passage  I  agree,  as  it  stands  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of 
Thucydidte)  proposes  to  alter  iavrSv  into  avrcoy.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  alteration  is  not  necessary,  and  that  iavrmv  may  very  well 
be  construed  so  as  to  refor  to  the  Athenians,  not  to  the  Lacedse- 
monians.  The  reflective  meaning  of  the  pronoun  iavrmv  is  not  ne- 
cessarily  thrown  back  upon  the  subject  of  the  action  im$nediatelg 
preceding  it,  in  a  compUcated  sentence  where  there  is  more  than  one 
subject  and  more  than  one  action.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  this  very  passage 
of  Thucydid^s  which  I  have  transcribed,  we  find  the  word  iavr&v  a  second 
time  used,  and  used  so  that  its  meaning  is  iiiiown  back,  not  upon  the 
subject  immediately  preceding,  but  upon  a  subject  more  distant  from  it^^ 
€irt  d*  avT^  (r^  K€pari)  tUoai  vavi  tfra^av  rhs  Sipitrra  trktova'afy  Srmt,  *l 

ipa ,  iiri  dia<f>vyoitv  trXeoyra  t6v  €iriirXovv  axf>&¥  ol  *AdrjpauH  lf(m 

Tov  4avT&y  fefpo>r,  aXX*  a^ai  al  vfj€s  n(piK\]ja€iav.  Now  here  the 
words  rov  4avr6v  K€p<oe  allude  to  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  not  to  the 
Athenians,  which  latter  is  the  subject  immediately  preceding.  Poppo 
and  Gdller  botjji  admit  fcuch  to  be  the  true  meaning ;  and  if  this  be  ad- 
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missible,  there  af^[>ean  to  me  no  greater  difficulty  in  construing  the 
words  inl  r^w  iavrnv  yrjv  to  mean  'Hhe  land  of  the  Athenians,**  not  ''the 
land  of  the  Pehponnesiana'*  'Eavray  might  have  been  more  unambi- 
guously expressed  by  iKtitwv  avr&v ;  .for  the  reflective  signiflcation  em- 
bodied in 'ovrcftp  is  here  an  important  addition  to  the  meaning — "  Since 
the  Athenians  did  not  sail  into  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  and  the  narrow 
waters,  the  Peloponnesians,  wishing  to  bring  them  in  even  reluctantly, 
sailed  against  the  Athenians*  oitm  land  in  the  interior.'' 

Another  passage  may  be  produced  from  ThucydidSs,  in  which  the  two 
words  tavTov  and  cice/vov  are  both  used  in  the  same  sentence  and  desig- 
nate the  same  person — ii.  Id.  HtfiucKrjs,  xmoromitTas,  &n  *Apxi^afM£ 
QVT^  ^€voi  ^v  €Tvyxaif€,  fji^  rroXXdicif  fj  avrhs  cdtf  pov\6fi€vos  xoptC^cr^oi 
T0V9  aypoifs  avrov  irapakiiru  icai  fi^  djftixr^j,  ^  Kai  AoKtBtufiopitay  nccXcv- 
irajrrwp  im  dio/SoX^  rj  i  avrov  ytvrprM  roOro,  &(nr(p  Koi  ra  Syvf  iKav- 
P€Uf  vpositrov  fP€Ka  ( k« itfov^'7rporfy6ptv€  rots  'AOrjvalois  iv  rj  iKKkija-iq, 
Sri  *Kpxlbapos  fup  ol  ^pos  tuj,  ov  pAvroi  cVl  kok^  yt  rrjs  7r6k€ci>s 
yhfoiTO,  row  d*  aypovs  rovs  iavrov  Ka\  ohcias  fjv  apa  fii)  bnwrtatrtv 
ol  voK^iuoi  &<nrtp  Ka\  ra  tS>v  SXXap,  a<f>vi)a-uf  avrd  hrm6<Tia  tlvm. 
Here  tavTov  and  tKtivw  (compare  an  analogous  passage,  Xenophon, 
Hellen.  i.  1,  27)  both  refer  to  Perikl^ :  and  iavrov  is  twice  used,  so 
that  it  reflects  back  not  upon  the  subject  of  the  action  immediately  pre- 
oeiling  it,  but  upon  another  subject  farther  behind.  Again,  iv.  99.  02 
df  BoMi»rot  dir€KpuKUtro,  tl  piv  iv  t§  BoKoruf.  claiv  {ol  *AjBifvaioi),  aTndvras 
4k  rrjf  4avrS>v  airo^€p€<rdaL  rh  a-tfUrtpa*  tl  d*  cV  rj  cKf  cvoov,  avrovs 
yiyp^KfUf  r6  froirfriov.  Here  the  use  of  iavrStv  and  iKtivav  is  remark- 
able. 'EavT&v  refers  to  the  Boeotians,  though  the  Athenians  are  the 
subject  of  the  action  immediately  preceding ;  while  iKtivav  refers  to  the 
Athenians,  in  another  case  where  they  are  the  subject  of  the  action  im- 
mediately preceding.  We  should  almost  have  expected  to  find  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  words  reversed.  Again,  in  iv.  57*  we  have-^Kal  rovrovs 
flip  ol  *AOfjV€uoi  i^ovXfva-ayro  KaTa0€(r$ai  ts  ras  vrjarovs,  kqi  tovs  aXXov£ 
KvBrjpiovt  olKovpraf  r^p  iavrap  (l>6pop  rtaaapa  Tokavra  <l>€peip. 
Here  iavrSw  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  action  immediately  preceding — 
that  is,  to  Kv^piovs,  (who  are  the  object  as  regards  the  main  predication 
of  the  sentence,)  not  to  'AOrjpoio^ :  but  when  we  turn  to  another  chap- 
ter, iii.  78*  ol  bf  ^ABrjpaioi  <f>ofiovpfPot  t6  ttXtjBos  koI  njv  irepiKukXao-ip, 
dBp6€us  pip  ov  ftpwrinmrop  ovdi  Kara  piaop  ralf  f<f)  iavrovs  rcray- 
ptpais  {vaual) — we  find  iavrap  thrown  back  upon  the  subject  not  im- 
mediately preceding  it.  The  same,  iv.  47 — ft  irov  ris  riva  tdoi  i^Bp^v 
iavTov ;  and  ii.  95.  *0  yap  ntpdiKKag  avr^  vnoax^p^J^s,  d  *AOrjpaiois 
T9  fitoKXd^tuv  iavrhp  (i.  e.  Perdikkas)  near   dpx^s  r^  noXtpt^  int(<6» 

pXPOP,  &c. 

Compare  also  Homer,  Odyss.  xvii.  387.  nra>x^v  ^  ovk  &p  ng  xaXcot, 
rpv$oPTa  I  avT6p ;  and  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iv.  2,28;  i.  6,  3 ;  iv.  4, 24 ; 
Anabas.  vii.  2,  10 ;  6,  43 ;  Hellen.  v.  2,  39. 

It  appears  to  me  that  when  we  study  the  use  of  the  pronoun  iavrov, 
we  shall  see  reason  to  be  convinced  that  in  the  passage  of  Thucydidds 
now  before  us,  the  phrase  ol  ncXofroM^o-Mu  lirXcoy  is  rrfp  iavrov  yijp. 
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need  not  necessarily  be  referred  to  the  Peloponnesian  land,  but  may  in 
perfect  confonnity  with  analogy  be  understood  to  mean  the  Athenian 
land.  I  am  sure  that  in  so  construing  it,  we  shall  not  put  so  much 
violence  upon  the  meaning  as  the  Schohast  and  Dr.  Arnold  have  put 
upon  the  preposiiiion  ini,  when  the  Scholiast  states,  that  enl  t^v  iavr&v 
yrfv  means  the  same  thing  as  iraph  r^v  iavr^v  yfjv,  and  when  Dr.  Arnold 
admits  this  opinion,  only  adding  a  nem  meaning  which  does  not  usually 
belong  to  inX  with  an  accusative  case. 

An  objection  to  the  meaning  which  I  propose  may  possibly  be  grounded 
on  the  word  vofilaa?  applied  to  Phormio.  If  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was 
sailing  directly  towards  Naupaktus  (it  may  be  urged),  Phormio  woidd 
not  be  said  to  think  that  they  were  going  thither,  but  to  see  car  become 
aware  of  it.  But  in  reply  t»  this  we  may  observe,  that  the  Peloponn*- 
sians  never  really  intended  to  attack  Naupaktus,  though  they  directed 
their  course  towards  it ;  they  wished  in  reality  to  draw  Phormio  within 
the  strait  close  to  land,  and  there  to  attack  him.  The  historian  there- 
fore says  with  propriety  that  Phormio  would  believe,  and  »ot  that  he 
would  perceive,  them  to  be  going  thither,  since  his  belief  would  really 
be  erroneous. 

Professor  Dunbar  (in  an  article  among  the  Critical  Remarks  ftanexed 
to  the  third  edition  of  his  Greek  and  English  Lexicon)  has  contested 
several  of  the  positions  here  maintained,  as  well  as  the  description  which 
I  have  given  of  the  movements  of  the  Pelo|K)nnesian  fleet.  He  has 
pointed  out  two  inadvertences  which  escaped  me  in  my  flrst  edition.  I 
had  written  cjcftVcav  avrmv  :  I  ought  to  have  written  iKtlvayv  airrav,  I  had 
also  described  the  pronoun  which  I  was  discussing,  as  iavrds — ^whereas 
it  has  no  nominative  case ;  and  I  ought  to  have  called  it,  the  pronoun 
iavTov,  These  two  mistakes  I  have  now  corrected.  But  no  part  of  the 
main  argument  depended  upon  either  of  them,  nor  can  I  recognise  Mr. 
Dunbar's  objections  as  valid  against  any  portion  of  my  historical  in*- 
terpretation. 

He  says — "  I  think  the  historian  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  imnye- 
diate  object  of  the  Peloponnesians  was,  an  attack  upon  Naupaktus." — 
"The  first  object  of  the  Peloponnesians  was,  to  give  battle  to  Phormio, 
but  not  to  engage  in  the  open  sea." 

On  this  point  Mr.  Dunbar  misconceives  me,  for  I  have  stated  exactly 
the  same  thing,  as  will  be  seen  by  reading  my  text  and  my  note.  The 
movement  was  made  "  as  if  against  Naupaktus  " — "  ostensibly  and  to 
all  appearance  against  Naupaktus.'* 

Mr.  Dunbar  further  says — "  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  must  have  prO' 
ceeded  along  their  own  coast — cVl  rrfp  tavroov  yrjv  €cr<»  eiri  rov  Kokvov, 
In  this  passage  we  find  eVl  with  two  cases — the  first  with  the  accusative, 
the  other  with  the  genitive.  The  first  appears  to  me  to  indicate  the 
locality  to  which  they  were  sailing :  and  that  evidently  was,  the  headland 
on  the  Achaian  coast,  nearly  opposite  Naupaktus." 

I  reply,  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  already  on  (or  dose  to)  its 
own  land,  within  the  Gulf,  before  it  commenced  the  movement.  On 
Mr.  DuubatVintw  pic tatioB,- they  «nst  ho¥0  novtd  fipom  ona  point  of 
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their  own  land  to  another  point  of  their  own  land :  and  if  Thucydid^ 
had  meant  to  affirm  this,  he  would  not  have  said  tirktov  in\  r^v  iavrmp 
yvjv :  he  would  have  specified  the  particular  point  of  land  (as  in  c.  86. 
eVl  r&  *Pioy)  to  which  they  directed  their  movement.  If  he  had  meant 
to  say  that  "  they  proceeded  along  their  own  coast/'  he  would  have  said 
fraph  and  not  hrL 

But  there  is  a  stronger  objection  still  against  Mr.  Dunbar's  interpre- 
tation ;  which,  if  admitted,  would  make  out  that  the  Peloponnesians 
never  crossed  the  strait  at  all.  Whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  battle  was 
fought  close  to  the  land,  not  on  the  Achaan  shore,  but  on  the  northern 
shore,  of  the  Gulf,  Not  only  Phormio  kept  close  to  his  own  shore,  but 
also  the  Messenian  hoplites  were  there  on  land,  and  took  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Athenian  ships.  To  say  therefore  that  the  fleet  sailed  "  to 
the  Achaan  headland  opposite  Naupaktus,'*  would  not  be  a  correct  de- 
scription of  the  actual  movement,  and  cannot  have  been  the  meaning 
intended  by  Thucydid^s.  It  is  certain  that  the  Peloponnesians  moved 
from  their  own  land  and  across  the  strait. 

A  further  objection  against  me  is  derived  by  Mr.  Dunbar  from  the 
words  ?(r«  cirl  rov  kSKwov.  He  says — "  But  what  renders  the  matter 
without  doubt,  independently  of  the  meaning  of  the  reflex  pronoun,  is 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  preposition  cVl  with  the  genitive  after  a 
verb  of  motion.  This  construction,  which  neither  the  German  nor  the 
English  commentators  appear  to  have  understood,  is,  that,  when  persons 
were  sailing  or  going  to  a  place  belonging  to  themselves  or  in  alliance 
with  them,  the  preposition  uniformly  takes  the  genitive.  For  proof  of 
this  I  refer  to  the  observations  on  this  preposition  in  the  Lexicon,  and 
in  die  fifth  edition  of  my  Greek  Exercises  under  int.  The  meaning  is, 
that  the  Peloponnesians  were  coasting  along  to  their  own  land  to  get 
within  their  own  side  of  the  Gulf" 

I  dissent  completely  from  these  last  words,  and  maintain  that  the 
fleet,  before  the  movement  commenced,  was  already  within  the  Gulf  and 
already  on  its  own  side  of  the  Gulf.  But  even  if  Mr.  Dunbar  were  right 
on  this  point,  I  should  still  dispute  his  inference  founded  on  the  use  of 
hr\  with  the  genitive.  And  the  present  passage  of  Thucydid^  would  be 
one  of  my  evidences  for  disputing  it :  for  the  Gulf,  taking  it  as  a  whole  as 
it  here  stands  mentioned,  could  not  be  said  to  he  friendly  to,  or  in  alliance 
with,  the  Peloponnesians.  Mr.  Dunbar's  article  in  his  Lexicon  certainly 
does  not  prove,  what  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  prove — that  wherever 
M  with  a  genitive  of  locality  and  a  verb  of  motion  occurs,  there  we  may 
presume  the  locality  to  be  friendly  :  for  he  proposes  two  corrections  of 
die  text  of  Thucydidls,  in  passages  both  of  which  contradict  his  view, 
and  both  of  which,  in  my  judgement,  are  unobjectionable.  But  many 
other  passages  may  be  cited,  in  which  €ir\  is  employed  with  the  genitive 
of  a  place,  either  hostile,  or  noway  distinguished  as  positively  friendly. 
Thus  we  have  Thucyd.  ii.  83.  hri  *AKappa»las — iii.  97.  M  AlytWov— iii. 
92.  Tfjs  €ir\  Op^Kift  irap6dov — ii.  102.  ^*  ^Acrrdtcov — ^twice,  v.  68-69.  rirl 
fiffjJas — vi.  66.  cVl  Korayi/s — ^vi.  94.  «rl  Meydpwp — ^viii.  3.  hr\  rov 
MrjKUif  fcdXirov— -vi.  62*  crrl  2fXwovirros  Koi  ^Eytariff  (here  two  places 
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are  named,  the  first  of  which  is  hostile,  the  last  fiieiidlj), — ^ri.  52.  M 
KafAopivrfs,  Turning  to  Xenophon,  we  have,  Cyroped.  vi.  1,  31.  cirl 
Avdias — ^y.  2.  37>  ▼•  3.  45,  yii.  4.  16.  (thrice)  ^c  Bo^vXiSvor :  also  in  the 
Hellenica,  iii.  4. 12.  rirl  ^pvyias — v.  4. 60.  eirl  ^«>ic€tt>y— rri  Kptwrtoi  (of 
which  two  subjects,  the  first  is  friendly,  the  second  hostile).  Again 
in  Herodotus,  ii.  119.  eVl  /iifivrjs — vii.  31.  cVl  Kapirfs, 

Without  doubt,  cVl  with  the  genitive  is  often  used  where  the  place 
signified  is  friendly.  But  this  will  not  warrant  Mr.  Dunbar  in  converting 
the  proposition,  and  in  affirming  that  wherever  the  genitive  is  used  after 
€nl,  there  the  place  designated  must  be  firiendly.  The  foregcHng  refer- 
ences forbid  such  a  supposition. 

According  to  my  interpretation  of  these  wcurds — hrXtotfanHlviavrnw 
yriv  tfa-oi  twl  rov  KoKnov — the  two  different  meanings  of  arl  with  the  ac- 
cusative, and  cirl  with  the  genitive,  are  strictly  preserved.  **  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians  sailed  against  the  Athenians*  own  land."  Here  l^e  accusative 
case  of  locality  marks  the  hostile  land :  this  meaning,  if  not  universal^ 
is  at  least  the  usual  meaning.  But  the  land  held  by  the  Athenians  waa 
the  whole  headland  north  of  the  strait ;  one  side  of  which  headland 
fronted  towards  the  sea  outside  of  the  Gulf,  where  Phormio  and  his  fleet 
vrere  then  lying — while  the  other  tide  fronted  towards  the  Guffvnthm, 
Now  the  words  co-«>  cirl  rov  kSKvov,  indicate  that  the  Peloponnesiana 
went  against  the  Athenians'  land,  not  on  the  outside  of  the  headland^ 
where  Phormio  was,  but  "  within,  on  the  side  towards  the  Guff  or  along 
the  Cruff,**  Here  «vl  with  the  genitive  signifies  direction  towards 
— which  is  acknowledged  by  Bloomfield,  Arnold,  and  others,  as  its  most 
appropriate  meaning,  in  reference  to  locality,  and  which  I  accept  until 
Mr.  Dunbar  shows  stronger  grounds  against  it  than  he  has  yet  done* 

Respecting  the  meaning  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  reflective  {hkh 
noun  cavrov,  Mr.  Dunbar  continues — "These  observations  render  it 
unnecessary  to  refute  Mr.  Grote's  error  respecting  the  reflex  pronoun 
Cavrov.  Notwithstanding  what  he  has  said,  I  affirm,  that  the  rejleetive 
meaning!  qf  the  pronfmn  iavrov  is  always  thro¥m  bach  npon  the  subject 
of  the  action" 

These  words,  while  affirming  that  I  have  committed  an  error,  take  no 
notice  of  the  real  point  which  I  raised.  If  there  be  only  one  subject, 
and  only  one  action,  then  indeed  Mr.  Dunbar's  rule  is  both  plain  and 
indisputable :  but  if  (as  it  constantly  happens  in  the  complicated  struo* 
ture  of  a  Greek  sentence)  there  be  more  than  one  of  both,  how  are  wo 
to  decide  upon  which  of  these  subjects  the  meaning  of  tavrov  is  reflected 
back  ?  If  Mr.  Dunbar  means  to  affirm  that  it  is  always  reflected  back 
upon  the  subject  most  closely  in  contact  with  it,  or  upon  the  subject  c^ 
the  verb,  participle,  adjective,  or  substantive,  by  which  it  is  governed — 
this  is  exactly  the  point  which  I  deny,  as  an  universal  position.  The 
sentences  which  I  produce  in  my  note  cannot  be  construed  upon  that 
principle :  several  of  them  require  that  the  meaning  of  ^ovroO  shall  be 
thrown  back  upon  some  subject  further  removed  from  it,  among  those 
which  have  been  previously  mentioned. 

Kruger  (in  Ind.  Verb,  to  his  edition  of  Xenophon'a  Anabasis,  r. 
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iavTov)  ^Yen  four  different  modes  of  referring  back  the  meaning  of  this 
pronoun. 

"  1.  Primanum  subjectum  spectat.  2.  Infinitivi  subjectum  apectat. 
3.  Genitivi  subjectum  spectat.  4.  Objectum  spectat."  This  ambiguity 
is  perfectly  real ;  and  in  a  complicated  sentence,  we  are  often  called 
upon  to  consider  attentively  the  whole  meaning  and  purpose,  before  we 
can  determine  to  which  of  the  before-mentioned  subjects  the  reflective 
iavTov  is  to  be  thrown  back. 

To  give  one  or  two  more  examples.  In  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  5,  35,  we 
have — XcipiVoi^oc  Koi  S(vo(f>Si>v  Koiyj  d^  avripoaroiy  rhv  KfUfAOpxtt^f  rU  ttrj  ^ 
X^pO'  *0  y  fXcycv,  &ri  ^Apfitvia,  Kal  irdkiP  rjpoiTav — ^*0  3*  tfXrytv,  5r4 
— Koi  T^y  6b6tf  ^f^pa^w  jj  cti;.  Kai  avrov  n$rc  fittf  c»x^^  ayatf  6  Kevo0tti/ 
irp6s  T0V9  iavTov  olKtras,  &c.  Here  eavrov  does  not  refer  to  Xeno- 
phon,  but  to  the  Kafiapxi]s,  who  is  the  objectum  in  reference  to  the 
general  sentence,  though  he  is  the  subjectum  in  reference  to  the  govern- 
ing substantive  oUrras, 

Again,  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  62.  llapaaKtvaCofitiftov  hi  t&p  Aokc- 
datfioploip  orpdrevfia  diojSi^^cty  f Trt  roifs  BoMyrovs,  fderfOria'av  ol  QrjPaioi 
T&p  'A^voiioy,  n€p\  Il€\oir6pprfirop  arpdrtvpLa  wip'^ttu,  pofUatUfrts,  &n,  tl 
rovro  y€Potro,  oi  dvporbp  Zaoiro  roig  Aeuctdcupoplots,  Apia  pip  rrfP  iavr&p 
X^pap  ^vXdrrrtp,  dpM  dc  riis  irvpl  HKtiPa  ra  x^P^  avppaxi^as  ir6K€i£, 
UfAQ  di  (TTpdrtvpa  diafii^d{€tp  lKap6p  irp6s  iavrovs.  In  this  same 
sentence  we  have  both  iavr&p  and  4ax)Tovs :  the  first  refers  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  are  the  objectum  (or  rather  one  of  the  two  objecta)  in 
reference  to  the  entire  sentence :  the  last  refers  to  the  Thebans,  who  are 
the  primary  subject  of  the  sentence. 

In  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  9,  27*  Kvpos^^umtpirtiP  tKtktvt  rovs  </>^ovr, 
roiff  ra  4avT»p  anpara  Syovcriv  tmrois  cft/SoXXctv  tovtop  t6p  X'^^v,  as 
pxi  V€iv&PT€g  Tov$  iavTov  (ptkovs  3y»oriP, 

Here  iavr&p  refers  to  a&para  and  <l>tkovs  or  to  the  subject  of 
c/i/SoXXctt',  not  to  the  subject  of  Syovaw,  nor  to  the  primary  subject  of 
the  sentence.  'Eavrov,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  back  to  C3rrus,  the  pri- 
mary subject. 

Again,  Anab.  iv.  7>  13.  idp€as*-Abo>p  rtpa  Btopra,  as  pi^opra  iavr 6p, 
cVtXa/i^apfrai  »s  airbp  KteXvaap.  Here  iavrhp  refers  to  the  subject  of 
fii^PTa,  the  participle  immediately  governing  it :  precisely  contrary  to 
what  we  see  in  the  hne  of  the  Odyssey  above  cited,  nr^x^^  ^  ''vic  Sy  ri9 
K^Ktoi, Tpv^pra  c  avrdp.  Again,  Xen.  Hellen.  v. 2, 24.  *0  pePToi  Evdap,ida6 
i^wip  ^^ilkat  t6p  ddcXt^oy  idrffBrj  t»p  *E(fi6p«iP  roifs  vrro\€tirop€Povs  t&p 
iavT^  irpoartTaypipcup  dBpoitravra  pentpm*  Here  iaxfr^  refsrs  to 
Eudamidas,  the  distant  and  primary  subject ;  not  to  Phoebidas,  the  im- 
mediate subject.  ^ 

Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  3,  14.  *0  rraai  <f>apephi  Sok^p  eipcu  iJfXtos  ov 
hnrphru  roig  dvBpimois  iavrbp  dxpifi&s  6pq»,  Here  iavrhp  refers  not 
to  the  subject  of  6pap,  which  immediately  precedes  it,  but  to  the  subject 
of  iirtTp€rr€t,  more  remote. 

Xen.  Memor.  i.  2,  55.  Tavra  $<  cXcycy  (SokratSs),  ov  t6p  piip  fvartpa 
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f(uyra  KaropvTTiUf  didda-K^p,  iavrbw  d^  KararifL^w.  Here  iavr^v  refers 
to  the  subject  of  icarar//ive(v,  immediately  preceding  and  governing  it. 
The  same  construction,  ii.  5.  1. 

Again,  ibid.  ii.  5.  4.  UoXXokis  okovw  rov  fiev,  Sn  irpoGd«MC€P  avr&v 
<f>ikof  dv^p,  rov  dc,  Sti  fivav  avff  iavrov  fiaXXov  ecXcro  dy^p,  hp  ^(cro 
<f>ikov  thai.  Nothing  but  an  attentive  study  of  this  whole  sentence 
could  teach  us  that  cavroO  here  was  reflected  upon  the  subject  of  rov  dc 
— not  upon  the  subject  of  ciXcro.  Mr.  Dunbar's  rule  would  not  suffice. 

Again,  ibid.  ii.  7>  ^*  Oiht  ox>  cicctyar  (jytktis,  oCrt  ckcimu  at'  <rv  /tcV 
rfyovfi€vos  avras  tTnCrjfilovs  €lycu  aeavr^,  cfcctvac  bi  (ri  Spciacu  ax^dfitpop 
€<l>*  iavrats.  Here  cavratr  is  thrown  back  upon  the  subject  of  op^acu. 
And  what  makes  this  construction  the  more  remarkable,  is,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning  is  expressed  three  or  four  lines  afterwards  by 
avTois,  insteadf  of  iavrais  : — €K(lvat  dc  ai  dyaTrrjaovaty,  al<r66fA€vai  x<>'~ 
poprd  <r€  avrali. 

Again,  Thucyd.  i.  141.  Kal  tKcurros  ov  irapa  rffv  iavrov  dfUXtuiP 
oUrai  /SXo^cit^,  /LieXciv  dc  rtvi  koi  oXX^  virtp  cavrov  ri  n-potdctv,  &(tt€ 
T^  avT^  vn6  dndpTtav  Ibiqi  bo^dafiari  \<ip6dp€iv  t6  Koivbv  BBpoov  ^cip<^ 
/icvov.  Here  the  subject  to  which  the  first  iavrov  is  referred  is  clearly 
€KaaTos.  But  the  reference  of  the  second  iavrov  is  by  no  means  clear. 
It  may  be  construed  either  as  referring  to  (kootos  or  to  SXX<f. 

Aristotle,  PoUt.  viii.  2,  5.  ^avephv,  Sri  dci  Koi  np6s  rffv  cV  rj  diay<oy§ 
axokriv  pavBoPfw  Srra  jcal  nrndwarOcu,  Koi  ravra  flip  ra  irtuMiucra  k<u 
ravras  ra?  fAa6r)<r€ts  iavr^p  €lpai  xdpiP,  ras  bi  vpos  ttjp  daxoXiop,  &s 
dvayKaias  Koi  x^p*"  aXXo)v.  Here  iavr^p  is  referred  to  the  subject  im- 
mediately preceding  it — rraidev/uuxra  Koi  fiaBrfa-ds — which  is  the  object 
in  regard  to  the  main  affirmation  of  the  sentence. 

Plato,  Republ.  viii.  p.  549  D.  *Orav  irp^rop  fUp  ttjs  prjrpbs  dKovjj  dxBo- 
fJiiprjs,  Sn  ov  rS>p  dpxdPToop  avrjj  6  dpffp  i<m,  koi  iXarrovfiipijs  bta  ravra 
ip  raU  SKkaii  yvpoi^iv,  tfntira  Spwrrfs  pji  axl>6dpa  mpX  xpfffwra  cnrovda- 
(opra — Kal  iavr^  flip  r6p  povp  rrpoaixopra dd  alaOdyrjrai,  iavr^p  H  pjfrt 
ndpv  rtficipra  lArjrt  drtpdCopra.  Here  we  have  iavr<^  referred  to  the 
subject  of  vpotrixopra  or  the  object  of  ala^dwqrai — while  iavr^p  is  re- 
ferred to  rrii  firfrp6s,  which  appears  to  be  the  subject  of  oUrBdvqnu. — 
there  being  a  sudden  change  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence. 

It  will  be  for  scholars  generally  to  judge  between  Mr.  Dunbar  and 
me,  whether  (in  the  passage  of  Thucydid^  here  specially  discussed) 
the  construction  which  I  have  proposed  of  the  reflective  pronoun  iaurmp 
is  admissible  or  not.  I  certainly  beheve  it  to  be  so.  But  if  this  point 
should  be  decided  against  me,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that 
iavri^p  must  be  altered  into  avrwv,  or  cJcctWv,  or  ckcimuv  aMip,  So 
plainly  does  the  context  declare,  in  my  judgement,  l^w  the  real  facts 
occurred. 

I  annex  a  plan  of  the  locality,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
my  reasonings. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF 
THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  DOWN  TO  THE  REVOLU- 
TIONARY COMMOTIONS  AT  KORKYRA. 

The  second  and  third  years  of  the  war  had  both 
been  years  of  great  suffering  with  the  Athenians, 
from  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic,  which  did 
not  materially  relax  until  the  winter  of  the  third 
year  (b.c.  429-428).     It  is  no  wonder  that  under 
the  pressure  of  such  a  calamity  their  military  efforts 
were  enfeebled,  although  the  victories  of  Phormio  Fourth  yew 
had  placed  their  maritime  reputation  at  a  higher  ^*n4^S 
point  than  ever.    To  their  enemies,  the  destructive  JJSSS^ 
effects  of  this  epidemic — effects  still  felt,  although  Renewed 

invasion  of 

the  disorder  itself  was  suspended  during  the  fourth  Attica, 
year  of  the  war — afforded  material  assistance  as 
well  as  encouragement  to  persevere ;  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  under  Archidamus,  again  repeated  du- 
ring this  year  their  invasion  and  ravage  of  Attica, 
which  had  been  intermitted  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding. As  before,  they  met  with  no  serious  resist- 
ance. Entering  the  country  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  they  continued  the  process  of  devastation 
until  their  provisions  were  exhausted*.  To  this 
damage  the  Athenians  had  probably  now  accus-^ 
tomed  themselves :  but  they  speedily  received, 
even  while  the  invaders  were  in  their  country,  in- 
telligence of  an  event  far  more  embarrassing  and 

»  Thucyd.iii.  I. 
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formidable  —  the  revolt  of  Mityl^nfi  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  Lesbos. 
B.C.  428.  This  revolt,  indeed,  did  not  come  even  upon  the 
MityiSna  .  Athenians  wholly  unawares ;  but  the  idea  of  it  was 
Mrtofixjs-  of  longer  standing  than  they  suspected,  for  the 
^heSr  Mitylenaean  oligarchy  had  projected  it  before  the 
war  and  had  made  secret  application  to  Sparta  for 
aid,  but  without  success.  Some  time  after  hostili- 
ties broke  out,  they  resumed  the  design,  which  was 
warmly  promoted  by  the  Boeotians,  kinsmen  of  the 
Lesbians  in  iEolic  lineage  and  dialect.  The  Mity- 
lenaean leaders  appear  to  have  finally  determined 
on  revolt  during  the  preceding  autumn  or  winter. 
But  they  thought  it  prudent  to  make  ample  prepa- 
rations before  they  declared  themselves  openly;  and 
moreover  they  took  measures  for  constraining  three 
other  towns  in  Lesbos, — Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyr- 
rha, — to  share  their  fortunes,  to  merge  their  own 
separate  governments,  and  to  become  incorporated 
with  Mityl6n6.  Methymna,  the  second  town  ia 
Lesbos  situated  on  the  north  of  the  island,  was  de- 
cidedly  opposed  to  them  and  attaclied  to  Athens. 
The  Mitylenaeans  built  new  ships, — ^put  their  walls 
in  an  improved  state  of  defence, — carried  out  a 
mole  in  order  to  narrow  the  entrance  of  their  har- 
bour and  render  it  capable  of  being  closed  with  a 
chain, — despatched  emissaries  to  hire  Scythian  bow- 
men and  purchase  corn  in  the  Euxine — and  took 
such  other  measures  as  were  necessary  for  an  effect- 
ive resistance.  Though  the  oligarchical  character 
of  their  government  gave  them  much  means  of 
secrecy,  and  above  all,  dispensed  with  the  necessity 
of  consulting  the  people  beforehand, — still,  mea- 
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sures  of  such  importance  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out provoking  attention.  Intimation  was  sent  to 
the  Athenians  by  various  Mitylenaean  citizens, 
partly  from  private  feeling,  partly  in  their  capacity 
of  proxeni  (or  consuls  ^  to  use  a  modem  word  which 
approaches  to  the  meaning)  for  Athens — especially 
by  a  Mitylensean  named  Doxander,  incensed  with 
the  government  for  having  disappointed  his  two 
sons  of  a  marriage  with  two  orphan  heiresses  \  Not 
less  communicative  were  the  islanders  of  Tenedos, 
animated  by  ancient  neighbourly  jealousy  towards 
MitylSnd ;  so  that  the  Athenians  were  thus  fore- 
warned both  of  the  intrigues  between  Mityl6n6  and 
the  Spartans,  and  of  her  certain  impending  revolt 
unless  they  immediately  interfered^. 

This  news  seems  to  have  become  certain  about  Prooeed- 
Fcbruary  or  March  428  b.c.     But  such  was  then  Athens— 
the  dispirited  condition  of  the  Athenians — arising  ^^^tionof 
from  two  years'  suffering  under  the  epidemic,  and  JJthei^Mr* 
no  longer  counteracted  by  the  wholesome  remon-  fleet  sent 

°  '^  thither 

8t ranees  of  PerikWs — ^that  they  could  not  at  first  bring  unOer 
themselves  to  believe  what  they  were  so  much  afraid     ^^^^^ 
to  find  true.    Lesbos,  like  Chios,  was  their  ally,  upon 
an  equal  footing,  still  remaining  under  those  con- 

^  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  2,  3.  The  fact  respecting  Doxander  here  men- 
tioned is  itated  by  Aristotle^  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  its  truth. 
But  Aristotle  states  it  in  illustration  of  a  general  position — that  the  pri- 
vate quarrels  of  principal  citizens  are  often  the  cause  of  great  misfortune 
to  the  commonwealth.  He  represents  Doxander  and  his  private  quar- 
rel as  having  brought  upon  Mityl^d  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians 
and  the  wwr  with  Athens — A6(aydpos — 5pf  c  lijs  oTd(rca>f,  Koi  7rap^(w€ 
Toift  *ABrjvaiovt,  np6^€V0£  ,tiv  rris  wcJXcwff. 

Having  the  account  of  Thuoydid^  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  say 
that  this  is  an  incorrect  conception,  so  far  as  concerns  the  cause  of  the 
-though  the  £Eu;t  in  itself  may  be  quite  true. 

«  Thucyd.  iii.  2. 
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ditions  which  had  been  at  first  common  to  all  the 
members  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  Mitylfinfi 
paid  no  tribute  to  Athens :  it  retained  its  walls,  its 
large  naval  force,  and  its  extensive  landed  posses- 
sions on  the  opposite  Asiatic  continent :  its  govern- 
ment was  oligarchical,  administering  all  internal 
affairs  without  the  least  reference  to  Athens.  Its 
obligations  as  an  ally  were,  that  in  case  of  war,  it 
was  held  bound  to  furnish  armed  ships,  whether  in 
determinate  number  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  restrained  from  making  war 
upon  Tenedos,  or  any  other  subject-ally  of  Athens  : 
and  its  government  or  its  citizens  would  probably 
be  held  liable  to  answer  before  the  Athenian  dikas- 
teries,  in  case  of  any  complaint  of  injury  from  the 
government  or  citizens  of  Tenedos  or  of  any  other 
ally  of  Athens — these  latter  being  themselves  also 
accountable  before  the  same  tribunals  under  like 
complaints  from  MityldnS.  That  city  was  thus  in 
practice  all  but  independent,  and  so  extremely 
powerful,  that  the  Athenians,  fearful  of  coping  with 
it  in  their  actual  state  of  depression,  were  loth  to 
believe  the  alarming  intelligence  which  reached 
them.  They  sent  envoys  with  a  friendly  message 
to  persuade  the  Mitylenaeans  to  suspend  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  was  only  when  these  envoys  re- 
turned without  success,  that  they  saw  the  necessity 
of  stronger  measures.  Ten  Mitylenaean  triremes, 
serving  as  contingent  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  were 
seized,  and  their  crews  placed  under  guard ;  while 
Kleippidds,  then  on  the  point  of  starting  (along 
with  two  colleagues)  to  conduct  a  fleet  of  forty 
triremes  round  Peloponnesus,  was  directed  to  alter 
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his  destination  and  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Mity- 
l£n£^  It  was  expected  that  he  would  reach  that 
town  about  the  time  of  the  approaching  festival  of 
Apollo  Maloeis,  celebrated  in  its  neighbourhood — 
on  which  occasion  the  whole  M itylenaean  population 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  forth  to  the  temple :  so 
that  the  town,  while  thus  deserted,  might  easily  be 
surprised  and  seized  by  the  fleet.  In  case  this  cal- 
culation should  be  disappointed,  KleTppid^  was  in- 
structed to  require  that  the  Mitylenaeans  should 
surrender  their  ships  of  war  and  raze  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  in  case  of  refusal  to  attack  them  imme- 
diately. 
But  the  publicity  of  debate  at  Athens  was  far  too  Kieippid^ 

fsils  in  inr- 

great  to  allow  such  a  scheme  to  succeed.    The  Mi-  Drising 
tylenaeans  had  their  spies  in  the  city,  and  the  mo-  cJrriM  oT 
ment  the  resolution  was  taken,  one  of  them  set  off^  S^'S^- 
to  communicate  it  at  Mityl6n6.     Crossing  over  to  *^- 
Gei-sestus  in  Eubcea,  and  getting  aboard  a  merchant** 
man  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  reached  Mity- 
l^od  with  a  favourable  wind  on  the  third  day  from 
Athens :  so  that  when  KleYppidds  arrived  shortly 
afterwards,  he  found  the  festival  adjourned  and  the 
government  prepared  for  him.     The  requisition 
which  he  sent  in  was  refused,  and  the  Mitylenaean 
fleet  even  came  forth  from  the  harbour  to  assail 
him,  but  was  beaten  back  with  little  difficulty: 
upon  which,  the  M itylensean  leaders,  finding  them- 
selves attacked  before  their  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, and  desiring  stiil  to  gain  time  before  they 
declared  their  revolt,  opened  negotiations  with  Kle- 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  3. 
VOt.  VI.  X 
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Yppidds^  and  prevailed  on  him  to  suspend  hostilities 
until  ambassadors  could  be  sent  to  Athens — ^pro- 
testing that  they  had  no  serious  intention  of  revolt- 
ing. This  appears  to  have  been  about  the  middle 
of  May,  soon  after  the  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of 
Attica.  Klelfppidds  was  induced,  not  very  pru- 
dently, to  admit  this  proposition,  under  the  im- 
pression that  his  armament  was  insufficient  to  cope 
with  a  city  and  island  so  powerful ;  and  he  remain- 
ed moored  off  the  harbour  at  the  north  of  Mityldnd 
until  the  envoys  (among  whom  was  included  one 
of  the  very  citizens  of  MityWn6  who  had  sent  to 
betray  the  intended  revolt,  but  who  had  since 
changed  his  opinion)  should  return  from  Athens. 
Meanwhile  the  Mitylenaean  government,  unknown 
to  Klel'ppidds,  and  well-aware  that  the  embassy 
would  prove  fruitless,  took  advantage  of  the  truce 
to  send  secret  envoys  to  Sparta,  imploring  imme- 
diate aid.  And  on  the  arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Meleas  and  the  Theban  Hermaeondas,  (who  had  been 
despatched  to  Mityldnd  earlier,  but  had  only  come 
in  by  stealth  since  the  arrival  of  KleTppidds,)  a  se- 
cond trireme  was  sent  along  with  them,  carrying  ad- 
ditional envoys  to  reiterate  the  solicitation.  These 
arrivals  and  despatches  were  carried  on  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Athenian  admiral ;  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peculiar  site  of  the  town,  which 
had  originally  been  placed  upon  a  little  islet  divided 
from  Lesbos  by  a  narrow  channel  or  euripuSy  and 
had  subsequently  been  extended  across  into  the 
main  island — like  Syracuse  and  so  many  other  Gre- 
cian settlements.  It  had  consequently  two  harbours. 
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one  north,  the  other  south  of  the  town  :  KleYppidfis 
was  anchored  off  the  former,  but  the  latter  remained 
unguarded  \ 

During  the  absence  of  the  Mitylensean  envoys  at  He  recei?e8 
Athens,  reinforcements  reached  the  Athenian  ad-  ments^and 
miral  from  Lemnos,  Tmbros,  and  some  other  allies,  si^l^th^ 
as  well  as  from  the  Lesbian  town  of  M ethy mna :  so  S^|^ 
that  when  the  envoys  returned,  as  they  presently  ^^"^ 
did  with  an  unfavourable  reply,  war  was  resumed  ^^^^  ^f 

'^  "^  the  Mityle- 

with  increased  vigour.  The  Mitylenseans,  having  nsBans. 
made  a  general  sally  with  their  full  military  force, 
gained  some  advantage  in  the  battle;  yet  not 
feeling  bold  enough  to  maintain  the  field,  they  re- 
treated back  behind  their  walls.  The  news  of  their 
revolt,  when  first  spread  abroad,  had  created  an 
impression  unfavourable  to  the  stability  of  the 
Athenian  empire.  But  when  it  was  seen  that  their 
conduct  was  irresolute  and  their  achievements  dis- 
proportionate to  their  supposed  power,  a  reaction  of 
feeling  took  place — and  the  Chians  and  other  allies 
came  in  with  increased  zeal  in  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons of  Athens  for  reinforcements.  Klelfppidds  soon 
found  his  armament  large  enough  to  establish  two 
separate  camps,  markets  for  provision,  and  naval 
stations,  north  and  south  of  the  town,  so  as  to  watch 
and  block  up  both  the  harbours  at  once^.    But  he 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  3, 4 :  compare  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617;  and  Plehn,  Lesbiaca, 
p.  12-18. 

Thucydid^  speaks  of  the  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the  northern  harbour 
as  being  called  Malea,  which  was  also  undoubtedly  the  name  of  the 
south-eastern  promontory  of  Lesbos.  We  must  therefore  presume  that 
there  were  two  places  on  the  seaboard  of  Lesbos  which  bore  that  name. 

The  easternmost  of  the  two  southern  promontories  of  Peloponnesus 
was  also  called  Cape  Malea. 

«  Thucyd.  iii.  6. 
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commanded  little  beyond  the  area  of  his  camp,  and 
was  unable  to  invest  the  city  by  land ;  especially 
as  the  Mitylenseans  had  received  reinforcements 
from  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  and  Eresos,  the  other  towns 
of  Lesbos  which  acted  with  them.     They  were  even 
sufficiently  strong  to  march  against  Methymna,  in 
hopes  that  it  would  be  betrayed  to  them  by  a  party 
within.     But  this  expectation  was  not  realised,  nor 
could  they  do  more  than  strengthen  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  confirm  the  Mitylenaean  supremacy,  in 
the  other  three  subordinate  towns;  in  such  manner 
that  the  Methymnseans,  who  soon  afterwards  at- 
tacked  Antissa,   were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.     In  this  undecided  condition  the  island  con- 
tinued, until  (somewhere  about  the  month  of  Au- 
gust B.C.  428)  the  Athenians  sent  Pachas  to  take 
the  command,  with  a  reinforcement  of  1000  hop- 
lites,  who  rowed  themselves  thither  in  triremes. 
The  Athenians  were  now  iit  force  enough  not  only 
to  keep  the  Mitylenaeans  within  their  walls,  but  also 
to  surround  the  city  with  a  single  wall  of  circum- 
vallation,  strengthened  by  separate  forts  in  suitable 
positions.     By  the  beginning  of  October,  Mityldnd 
was  thus  completely  blockaded,  by  land  as  well  as 
by  sea^ 
The  Mity-        Meanwhile  the  Mitylenaean  envoys,  after  a  trou- 
▼oys  id-  '   blesome  voyage,  reached  Sparta  a  little  before  the 
dTM^t^m-  Qiyjjjpj^  festival,  about  the  middle  of  June.    The 

tons^i^the    Spartans  directed  them  to  come  to  Olympia  at  the 
Olympic      festival,  where  all  the  members  of  the  Peloponnesian 

festifal,  en.  '  ^  ^ 

treatingaid.  confederacy  would  naturally  be  present: — and  there 
to  set  forth  their  requests,  after  the  festival  was  con- 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  18. 
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eluded,  in  presence  of  all  *.  Thucydidfis  has  given  us, 
at  some  length,  his  version  of  the  speech  wherein  this 
was  done — a  speech  not  a  little  remarkable.  Pro- 
nounced as  it  was  by  men  who  had  just  revolted  from 
Athens,  having  the  strongest  interest  to  raise  indig- 
nation against  her  as  well  as  sympathy  for  themselves 
— and  before  an  audience  exclusively  composed  of 
the  enemies  of  Athens,  all  willing  to  hear,  and  none 
present  to  refute,  the  bitterest  calumnies  against 
her — we  should  have  expected  a  confident  sense  of 
righteous  and  well-grounded,  though  perilous,  eiSbrt, 
on  the  part  of  the  Mitylenaeans,  and  a  plausible 
collection  of  wrongs  and  oppressions  alleged  against 
the  common  enemy.  Instead  of  which,  the  speech 
is  apologetic  and  embarrassed :  the  speaker  not  only 
does  not  allege  any  extortion  or  severe  dealing  from 
Athens  towards  the  Mitylenaeans,  but  even  admits 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  treated  by  her  with 
marked  honour^;  and  that  too,  during  a  long  period 
of  peace,  during  which  she  stood  less  in  awe  of  her 
allies  generally,  and  would  have  had  much  more 
facility  in  realising  any  harsh  purposes  towards 
them,  than  she  could  possibly  enjoy  now  that  the 
war  had  broken  out,  when  their  discontents  would 
be  likely  to  find  powerful  protectors*.     According 

*  Thncyd.  iii.  9. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  10.  /u^dc  rf  x'^P^*^  ^6^yutp  clvai,  c2  cv  rg  tlpfivji  ti^ 
fi^  fit  vol  vtr  avT&p  cV  roit  dttpois  aifntrrofuBa. 

The  language  in  which  the  Mitylensean  envoys  describe  the  treatment 
which  their  city  had  received  from  Athens,  is  substantially  as  strong  as 
that  which  Kleon  uses  afterwards  in  his  speech  at  Athens,  when  he  re- 
proaches them  with  their  ingratitude — Kleon  says  (iii.  39),  avrovofiol  t€ 
oUovmrtSf  ital  rt/ico/icyot  cf  rh  irp&ra  v<fi  vfi&¥,  roiavra  tlpycurayro, 
&c. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  12.  od  fttvroi  M  noKv  y  hv  i^Kovfxtv  dvinjBfjvai  (irfpi- 
yiyv*<rBai\  tl  fi^  6  ircSXcftor  Mc  Koriarrff  napa^iyitaa-i  xp^f^^*^  ^^'^^  *' 
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Tonemd  to  his  own  showing,  the  MitylenaBans,  while  they 
thcirad-  had  been  perfectly  well  treated  by  Athens  during 
the  past,  had  now  acquired,  by  the  mere  fact  of  war, 
increased  security  for  continuance  of  the  like  treat- 
ment during  the  future.  It  is  upon  this  ground  of 
security  for  the  future,  nevertheless,  that  he  rests 
the  justification  of  the  revolt,  not  pretending  to  have 
any  subject  of  positive  complaint.  The  Mitylenaeans 
(he  contends)  could  have  no  prospective  security 
against  Athens :  for  she  had  successively  and  system- 
atically brought  into  slavery  all  her  allies,  except 
Lesbos  and  Chios,  though  all  had  originally  been 
upon  an  equal  footing :  and  there  was  every  reason 
for  fearing  that  she  would  take  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  of  reducing  the  two  last  remaining  to 
the  same  level — the  rather  as  their  position  was 
now  one  of  privilege  and  exception,  offensive  to  her 
imperial  pride  and  exaggerated  ascendency.  It  had 
hitherto  suited  the  policy  of  Athens  to  leave  these 
two  exceptions,  as  a  proof  that  the  other  allies  had 
justly  incurred  their  fate,  since  otherwise  Lesbos 
and  Chios,  having  equal  votes,  would  not  have 
joined  forces  in  reducing  them^ :  but  this  policy  was 
now  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  Mitylenaeans, 
feeling  themselves  free  only  in  name,  were  impera- 
tively called  upon  by  regard  for  their  own  safety  to 
seize  the  earliest  opportunity  for    emancipating 

Toifs  SXXwf,     TU  oZv  avTij  17  ^tXta  iyiyvtro  ^  €\€v6tpia  iriarij,  ipj  frapa 

iB^patrtvov,  ^ptU  dc  €Kfafovt  €v  t§  ^ovx^^  t6  avrh  ivoiovpMV, 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  11.  Kvrovopjoi  dc  lktl<f>Briptp  ov  dC  SKko  n  fj  wrov  avrdis 
€S  TTjv  apx^v  €virp€neiq,  re  \6yov,  leal  yp&pjjs  paXXov  i<f)6d^  ^  l<rxyo9,  rh 
irpaypnra  iffnuvfro  KaraXtfirrd,  ^Afta  piv  yiip  paprvpiiji  €;(p«iTO,  prj  ^ 
Tovs  yt  i(ro^ri<f>ovs  Skopto^,  '«/*'?  ^*  rfdUovp  oU  in^to'av,  fvorpa- 
rcvctv. 
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themsdyes  in  reality.  Nor  was  it  merely  regard 
for  their  own  safety,  but  a  farther  impulse  of  Pan- 
hellenic  patriotism ;  a  desire  to  take  rank  among 
the  opponents,  and  not  among  the  auxiliaries,  of 
Athens,  in  her  usurpation  of  sovereignty  over  so 
many  free  Grecian  states  ^  The  Mitylenaeans  had 
however  been  compelled  to  revolt  with  preparations 
only  half-completed,  and  had  therefore  a  double 
claim  upon  the  succour  of  Sparta-^the  single  hope 
and  protectress  of  Grecian  autonomy.  And  Spartan 
aid — ^if  now  lent  immediately  and  heartily,  in  a  re- 
newed attack  on  Attica  during  this  same  year,  by 
sea  as  well  as  by  land — could  not  fail  to  put  down 
the  common  enemy,  exhausted  as  she  was  by  pesti- 
lence as  well  as  by  the  cost  of  three  years'  war,  and 
occupying  her  whole  maritime  force  either  in  the 
siege  of  MitylSnS  or  round  Peloponnesus.  The 
orator  concluded  by  appealing  not  merely  to  the 
Hellenic  patriotism  and  sympathies  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  but  also  to  the  sacred  name  of  the  Olympic 
Zeus,  in  whose  precinct  the  meeting  was  held,  that 
his  pressing  entreaty  might  not  be  disregarded  ^ 

In  following  this  speech  of  the  orator,  we  see  the  Piactkti 
plain  confession  that  the  Mitylenaeans  had  no  reason  ^^i^t 
whatever  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Athens  to-  ^^^^. 
wards  themselves:   she  had  respected  alike  their  lenefnt 

^  againtt 

dignity,  their  public  force,  and  their  private  secu-  Atheni— 

aw*  few  or 

rity.     This  important  fact  helps  us  to  explain,  none. 
first,  the  indifference  which  the  Mitylensean  people 
will  be  found  to  manifest  in  the  revolt ;  next,  the 
barbarous  resolution  taken  by  the  Athenians  after 
its  suppression. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  13.  «  Thucyd.  iii.  13,  14. 
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The  reasons  given  for  the  revolt  are  mainly  two. 
1.  The  Mityleneeans  had  no  security  that  Athens 
would  not  degrade  them  into  the  condition  of  sub- 
ject-allies like  the  rest.  2.  They  did  not  choose 
to  second  the  ambition  of  Athens,  and  to  become 
parties  to  a  war  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  an 
empire  essentially  offensive  to  Grecian  political  in- 
stincts. 

In  both  these  two  reasons  there  is  force;  and 
both  touch  the  sore  point  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
That  empire  undoubtedly  contradicted  one  of  the 
fundamental  instincts  of  the  Greek  mind — the 
right  of  every  separate  town  to  administer  its  own 
political  affairs  apart  from  external  control.  The 
Peloponnesian  alliance  recognised  this  autonomy 
in  theory,  by  the  general  synod  and  equal  voting 
of  all  the  members  at  Sparta,  on  important  occa- 
sions ;  though  it  was  quite  true '  (as  Perikl6s  urged  at 
Athens)  that  in  practice  nothing  more  was  enjoyed 
than  an  autonomy  confined  by  Spartan  leading- 
strings — and  though  Sparta  held  in  permanent  cus- 
tody hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  her  Arcadian  allies, 
summoning  their  military  contingents  without  ac- 
quainting them  whither  they  were  destined  to  march. 
But  Athens  proclaimed  herself  a  despot,  effacing 
the  autonomy  of  her  allies  not  less  in  theory  than 
in  practice :  far  from  being  disposed  to  cultivate  in 
them  any  sense  of  a  real  common  interest  with 
herself,  she  did  not  even  cheat  them  with  those 

*  Thucyd.  i.  144.  Kai  Stop  icdxttvoi  (the  Lacedaemonians)  rait  avrmp 

pofitia-Bai,  dXX*  avrois  iKacrots,  &£  /SovXovrat. 

About  the  hostages  detained  by  Sparta  for  the  fidelity  of  her  aUies, 
see  Thucyd.  v.  54,  61. 
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forms  and  fictions  which  so  often  appease  discon- 
tent in  the  absence  of  realities.  Doubtless  the  na- 
ture of  her  empire,  at  once  widely  extended,  mari- 
time, and  unconnected  (or  only  partially  connected) 
with  kindred  of  race,  rendered  the  forms  of  periodi- 
cal deliberation  difficult  to  keep  up ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  gave  to  her  as  naval  chief  an  ascendency 
much  more  despotic  than  could  have  been  exercised 
by  any  chief  on  land.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she 
could  have  overcome — it  is  certain  that  she  did 
not  try  to  overcome — these  political  difficulties; 
so  that  her  empire  stood  confessed  as  a  despotism, 
opposed  to  the  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind ; 
and  the  revolts  against  it,  like  this  of  Mityl6n6, — 
insofar  as  they  represented  a  genuine  feeling  and 
were  not  merely  movements  of  an  oligarchical  party 
against  their  own  democracy — ^were  revolts  of  this 
offended  instinct,  much  more  than  consequences  of 
actual  oppression.  The  Mitylenaeans  might  cer- 
tainly affirm  that  they  had  no  security  against  being 
one  day  reduced  to  the  common  condition  of  subject- 
allies  like  the  rest.  Yet  an  Athenian  speaker,  had 
he  been  here  present,  might  have  made  no  mean 
reply  to  this  portion  of  their  reasoning — he  would 
have  urged,  that  had  Athens  felt  any  disposi- 
tions towards  such  a  scheme,  she  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Fourteen  years*  truce  to  execute 
it ;  and  he  would  have  shown  that  the  degradation 
of  the  allies  by  Athens,  and  the  change  in  her  posi- 
tion from  president  to  despot,  had  been  far  less  in- 
tentional and  systematic  than  the  Mitylensean  ora- 
tor affirmed. 

To   the  Peloponnesian   auditors,   however,   the 
speech  of  the  latter  proved  completely  satisfactory ; 
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ThePeio.    the  LesbiaDs  were  declared  members  of  the  Pelo- 
^^^^S^.  ponnesian  alliance,  and  a  second  attack  upon  Attica 
Mi^fe^  was  decreed.    The  Lacedaemonians,  foremost  in  the 
energetic     movcmcnt,  summoncd  contingents  from  their  vari- 
tion  of  the   ous  allics,  and  were  early  in  arriving  with  their  own 
at  the  Isthmus :  they  there  began  to  prepare  car- 
riages or  trucks,  for  dragging  across  the  Isthmus 
the  triremes  which  had  fought  against  Phormio, 
from  the  harbour  of  Lechaeum  into  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  in  order  to  employ  them  against  Athens. 
But  the  remaining  allies  did  not  answer  to  the 
summons,  remaining  at  home  occupied  with  their 
harvest ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  sufficiently  dis- 
appointed with  this  languor  and  disobedience,  were 
still  farther  confounded  by  the  unexpected  presence 
of  100  Athenian   triremes  off  the  coast  of  the 
Isthmus. 

The  Athenians,  though  their  own  presence  at  the 
Olympic  festival  was  forbidden  by  the  war,  had 
doubtless  learned  more  or  less  thoroughly  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  place  there  respecting 
Mityldnd.  Perceiving  the  general  belief  entertained 
of  their  depressed  and  helpless  condition,  they  de- 
termined to  contradict  this  by  a  great  and  instant 
effort,  and  accordingly  manned  forthwith  100  tri- 
remes, requiring  the  personal  service  of  all  men, 
citizens  as  well  as  metics ;  and  excepting  only  the 
two  richest  classes  of  the  Solonian  census,  t.  e.  the 
Pentakosiomedimni,  and  the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen. 
With  this  prodigious  fleet  they  made  a  demonstra- 
tion  along  the  Isthmus  in  view  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  landed  in  various  parts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  coast  to  inflict  damage.  At  the  same  time 
thirty  other  Athenian  triremes,  despatched  some 
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time  previously  to  Akarnaoia  under  As6piu8  son  of 
PhormiOy  landed  at  different  openings  in  Laconia 
for  the  same  purpose ;  and  this  news  reached  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  the  Isthmus,  while  the  other 
great  Athenian  fleet  was  parading  before  their 
eyes'.  Amazed  at  so  unexpected  a  demonstration 
of  strength,  they  began  to  feel  how  much  they  had 
been  misled  respecting  the  exhaustion  of  Athens, 
and  how  incompetent  they  were,  especially  with- 
out the  presence  of  their  allies,  to  undertake  any 
joint  effective  movement  by  sea  and  land ^  against 
Attica.  They  therefore  returned  home,  resolving 
to  send  an  expedition  of  forty  triremes  under  Alki- 
das  to  the  relief  of  MitylSnd  itself;  at  the  same 
time  transmitting  requisitions  to  their  various  allies, 
in  order  that  these  triremes  might  be  furnished^. 

Meanwhile  Asdpius  with  his  thirty  triremes  had  ^^"*  ■?** 
arrived  in  Akarnania,  from  whence  all  the  ships  — inAkar- 
except  twelve  were  sent  home.  He  had  been 
nominated  commander  as  the  son  of  Phormio,  who 
appears  either  to  have  died,  or  to  have  become 
unfit  for  service,  since  his  victories  of  the  preceding 
year ;  and  the  Akarnanians  had  preferred  a  special 
request  that  a  son,  or  at  least  some  relative,  of 
Phormio,  should  be  invested  with  the  command  of 
the  squadron ;  so  beloved  was  his  name  and  cha- 
racter among  them.  As6piu8  however  accom- 
plished nothing  of  importance,  though  he  again 
undertook  conjointly  with  the  Akarnanians  a  fruit- 
less march  against  CEniadse.  Ultimately  he  was 
defeated  and  slain,  in  attempting  a  disembarkation 
on  the  territory  of  Leukas  ^. 

The  sanguine  announcement  made  by  the  M ity- 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  7-16.        »  Thucyd.  iii.  15,  16.       •  Thucyd.  iii.  7. 
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The  accu- 
mnUted 
treasure  of 
Athens  ex- 
hausted by 
her  efforts 
— necessity 
for  her  to 
raise  a  di- 
rect contri- 
bution. 


lenaeans  at  Olympia,  that  Athens  was  rendered  help- 
less  by  the  epidemic,  had  indeed  been  strikingly 
contradicted  by  her  recent  display ;  since,  taking 
numbers  and  equipment  together,  the  maritime 
force  which  she  had  put  forth  this  summer,  manned 
as  it  was  by  a  higher  class  of  seamen,  surpassed  all 
former  years ;  although,  in  point  of  number  only, 
it  was  inferior  to  the  250  triremes  which  she 
had  sent  out  during  the  first  summer  of  the  war^ 
But  the  assertion  that  Athens  was  impoverished 
in  finances  was  not  so  destitute  of  foundation: 
for  the  whole  treasure  in  the  acropolis,  6000 
talents  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  now 
consumed,  with  the  exception  of  that  reserve  of 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  17*  Kal  jcor^  t6u  xP^*'*^  tovtov,  tv  al  vfffs  thrXtov,  rr 
roTr  frXciOTOi  ^  wijts  ^  airrois  hf^pyoi  icdXXci  iyivovro,  wapaKkiia'uu  he 
Mil  Iri  frXctow  apxofUvov  rov  vroXcfiov.  Ti^y  re  yap  *ATruajp  koX  EH^ouip 
«al  ZakofMva  iiutrhv  ^(fntkeunrov,  ical  n(pl  neXoirdmnfo-op  mpai  €Karh¥ 
Ijtraw,  X^P^  ^  oi  n«p\  Horldcuaw  «cal  cV  rots  SkXois  x^P^^*  &aT€  al 
waaai  Spa  ryiyyovro  iv  hf\  B*p€i  hiaK6vuii  moX  mrrffKoiva,  Kal  ra  xpH' 
para  roOro  pakurra  vraMSXoMrc  p/trh  Hvrihaias,  &c. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  render  at  well  as  I  can  this  obscure  and 
difficult  passage;  difficult  both  as  to  grammar  and  as  to  sense, 
and  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  any  of  the  commentators — t£ 
indeed  it  can  be  held  to  stand  now  as  Thucydid^  wrote  it.  In  the 
preceding  chapter,  he  had  mentioned  that  this  fleet  of  100  sail  was 
manned  largely  from  the  hoplite  class  of  citizens  (iii.  16).  Now  we 
know  from  oUier  passages  in  his  work  (see  ▼.  8 ;  vi.  31)  how  mudi 
difference  there  was  in  the  appearance  and  efficiency  of  an  armament, 
according  to  the  class  of  citizens  who  served  on  it.  We  may  then  refer 
the  word  koXXoc  to  the  excellence  of  outfit  hence  arising :  I  wish  indeed 
that  any  instJince  could  be  produced  of  icdXXoc  in  this  sense,  but  we  find 
the  adjective  leaXXiirroff  (Thucyd.  v.  60)  crpar^vehov  yap  di)  rovro  xdX- 
Xio-roy  '£XXi7Mic6y  rdy  p^XP^  rovdc  (wrjXBtp,  In  v.  8.  Thucydidte 
employs  the  word  a$ic»pa  to  denote  the  same  meaning :  and  in  vL  31 . 
he  says,  9nipa<rfecv^  yiip  oMj  wp^mi  €Kir\€v<ra<ra  pMS  vSkttai  hvpopti. 
*EXkijvtK§  iroXvrcXcoTon;  d^  Ka\  evirp«ircoT<in;  r&v  tit  tKtTyov  rhv  XP^^^"^ 
iyhftTo.  It  may  be  remaiked  that  in  that  chapter  too,  he  contrasts  the 
expedition  against  Sicily  with  two  other  Athei^an  expeditions,  equal  to 
it  in  number  but  inferior  in  equipment :  the  same  comparison  which  I 
beUeve  he  means  to  take  in  this  passage. 
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1000  talents  which  had  been  solemnly  set   aside 
against  the  last  exigences  of  defensive  resistance. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  we  learn  that  every 
hoplite  engaged  for  near  two  years  and  a  half  in 
the  blockade  of  Potidsea  received  two  drachmas  per 
day,  one  for  himself  and  a  second  for  an  attendant. 
There  were  during  the  whole  time  of  the  blockade 
3000  hoplites  engaged  there, — and  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  time,  4600  ;  besides  the  fleet, 
all  the  seamen  of  which  received  one  drachma  per 
day  per  man.     Accordingly,  the  Athenians  were 
now  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  raise  a  direct  con- 
tribution among  themselves,  to  the  amount  of  200 
talents,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  siege  of 
Mityldnd :  and  they  at  the  same  time  despatched 
Lysikl6s   (with  four  colleagues)   in   command   of 
twelve  triremes  to  collect  money.    What  relation 
these  money-gathering  ships  bore  to  the  regular 
tribute  paid  by  the  subject-allies,  or  whether  they 
were  allowed  to  visit  these  latter,  we  do  not  know. 
In  the  present  case,  Lysiklds  landed  at  Myus  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Maeander,  and  marched  up  the 
country  to  levy  contributions  on  the  Karian  villages 
in  the  plain  of  that  river :  but  he  was  surprised  by 
the  Karians,  perhaps  aided  by  the  active  Samian 
exiles  atAneea  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  slain  with 
a  considerable  number  of  his  men^ 

While  the  Athenians  thus  held  Mityldnd  under  Outbmk 
siege,  their  faithful  friends  the  Plataeans  had  re-  tsantfrom 
mained   closely  blockaded  by  the  Peloponnesians  id^tewn." 
and  Boeotians  for  more  than  a  year,  without  any 
possibility  of  relief.     At  length  provisions  began  to 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  19. 
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fail,  and  the  general  Eupompidds,  backed  by  the 
prophet  Thesenetus  (these  prophets*  were  often 
among  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  army),  persuaded 
the  garrison  to  adopt  the  daring,  but  seemingly 
desperate,  resolution  of  breaking  out  over  the 
blockading  wall  and  in  spite  of  its  guards.  So 
desperate,  indeed,  did  the  project  seem,  that  at  the 
moment  of  execution,  one  half  of  the  garrison  shrank 
from  it  as  equivalent  to  certain  death :  the  other 
half,  about  212  in  number,  persisted  and  escaped. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  remainder  had 
they  even  perished  in  the  attempt,  and  thus  fore- 
stalled the  more  melancholy  fate  in  store  for  them  ! 
Their  plan        jj  j^^s  been  already  stated  that  the  circumvalla- 

of  escape—  ^ 

its  extra,  tiou  of  Platsea  was  accomplished  by  a  double  wall 
difficulty  and  a  double  ditch,  one  ditch  without  the  encircling 
an  ger.  ^^jjg^  another  between  them  and  the  town ;  the  two 
walls  being  sixteen  feet  apart,  joined  together,  and 
roofed  all  round,  so  as  to  look  like  one  thick  wall, 
and  to  afford  covered  quarters  for  the  besiegers. 
Both  the  outer  and  inner  circumference  were  fur- 
nished with  battlements,  and  after  every  ten  battle- 
ments came  a  roofed  tower,  covering  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  double  wall — allowing  a  free  passage 
inside,  but  none  outside.  In  general,  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  roofed  wall  was  kept  under  watch 
night  and  day ;  but  on  wet  nights  the  besiegers 
had  so  far  relaxed  their  vigilance  as  to  retire  under 
cover  of  the  towers  and  leave  the  intermediate 
spaces  unguarded :  and  it  was  upon  this  omission 
that  the  plan  of  escape  was  founded.     The  Pla- 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  20.  Compare  Xenophon,  Hellen.  ii.  4,  19;  Herodot. 
ix.  37 ;  Plutarch,  Aratus,  c.  25. 
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tseans  prepared  ladders  of  a  proper  height  to  scale 
the  blockading  double  wall,  ascertaining  its  height 
by  repeatedly  counting  the  ranges  of  bricks,  which 
were  quite  near  enough  for  them  to  discern,  and 
not  effectually  covered  with  whitewash.  On  a  cold 
and  dark  December  night,  amidst  rain,  sleet,  and 
a  roaring  wind,  they  marched  forth  from  the  gates, 
lightly  armed,  some  few  with  shields  and  spears, 
but  most  of  them  with  breastplates,  javelins,  and 
bows  and  arrows:  the  right  foot  was  naked,  but 
the  left  foot  shod,  so  as  to  give  to  it  a  more  assured 
footing  on  the  muddy  ground  ^  Taking  care  to 
sally  out  with  the  wind  in  their  faces  and  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  prevent  any  clat- 
tering of  arms,  they  crossed  the  inner  ditch  and 
reached  the  foot  of  the  wall  without  being  dis- 
covered :  the  ladders,  borne  in  the  van,  were  im- 
mediately planted,  and  ^Ammeas  son  of  Koroebus, 
followed  by  eleven  others  armed  only  with  a  short 
sword  and  breastplate,  mounted  the  wall :  others 
armed  with  spears  followed  him,  their  shields  being 
carried  and  handed  to  them  when  on  the  top  by 
comrades  behind.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  first 
company  to  master  and  maintain  the  two  towers 
right  and  left,  so  as  to  keep  the  intermediate  space 
free  for  passing  over.     This  was  successfully  done, 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  22.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note,  constraes  this  passage  as 
if  the  right  or  bare  foot  were  the  least  likely  to  slip  in  the  mud,  and  the 
left  or  shod  foot  the  most  likely.  The  Scholiast  and  Wasse  maintain 
the  opposite  opinion,  which  is  certainly  the  more  obvious  sense  of  the 
text,  though  the  sense  of  Dr.  Arnold  would  also  be  admissible.  The 
naked  foot  is  very  liable  to  sHp  in  the  mud,  and  might  easily  be  ren- 
dered less  liable,  by  sandals  or  covering  particularly  adapted  to  that 
purpose.  Besides,  Wasse  remarks  justly,  that  the  warrior  who  is  to  use 
his  riffkt  arm  requires  to  have  his  left  foot  firmly  planted. 
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the  guards  in  both  towers  being  surprised  and  slain , 
without  alarming  the  remaining  besiegers:  and  many 
of  the  Platseans  had  already  reached  the  top  of  the 
wall,  when  the  noise  of  a  tile  accidentally  knocked 
down  by  one  of  them  betrayed  what  was  passing. 
Immediately  a  general  clamour  was  raised,  alarm 
was  given,  and  the  awakened  garrison  rushed  up 
from  beneath  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  yet  not  know- 
ing where  the  enemy  was  to  be  found;  a  per- 
plexity farther  increased  by  the  Platseans  in  the 
town,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  making  a  false 
attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Amidst  such  confusion 
and  darkness,  the  blockading  detachment  could  not 
tell  where  to  direct  their  blows,  and  all  remained  at 
their  posts,  except  a  reserve  of  300  men,  kept  con- 
stantly in  readiness  for  special  emergences,  who 
marched  out  and  patroled  the  outside  of  the  ditch 
to  intercept  any  fugitives  frdm  within.  At  the  same 
time,  fire-signals  were  raised  to  warn  their  allies  at 
Thebes — but  here  again,  the  Plataeans  in  the  town 
had  foreseen  and  prepared  fire-signals  on  their  part, 
which  they  hoisted  forthwith  in  order  to  deprive 
this  telegraphic  communication  of  all  special  mean- 
ing^ 

Meanwhile  the  escaping  Plataeans,  masters  of  the 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  22.  ^pvicrot  rw  §poPTO  cV  ras  Or^fiat  iroXefiioi,  &c.  It 
would  seem  by  this  itat^nent  that  the  blockaderi  mnst  have  been  often 
in  the  habit  of  transmitting  intelligence  to  Thebet  by  meant  of  fire- 
signals  ;  each  particular  combination  of  lights  having  more  or  less  of  a 
special  meaning.  The  Platseans  had  observed  this,  and  foresaw  that  the 
same  means  would  be  used  on  the  night  of  the  outlureak,  to  bring  assist- 
ance from  Thebes  forthwith.  If  they  had  not  observed  it  before,  they 
could  not  have  prepared  for  the  moment  when  the  new  signal  would 
be  hoisted,  so  as  to  confound  its  meaning — owm  oo-o^  ra  orffitui  f.,,. 

Compare  iii.  80.     I  agree  with  the  general  opinion  stated  in  Dr.  Ar-' 
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two  adjoining  towers — on  the  top  of  which  some  of  Half  of  the 
them  mounted,  while  others  held  the  doorway  putea 
through,  80  as  to  repel  with  spears  and  darts  all  t^^, 
approach  of  the  blockaders — prosecuted  their  flight 
without  interruption  over  the  space  between,  sho- 
viiig  down  the  battlements  in  order  to  make  it  more 
level  and  plant  a  greater  number  of  ladders.  In 
this  manner  they  all  successively  got  over  and 
crossed  the  outer  ditch ;  every  man,  immediately 
after  crossing,  standing  ready  on  the  outer  bank 
with  bow  and  javelin  to  repel  assailants  and  main- 
tain safe  passages  for  his  comrades  in  the  rear.  At 
length,  when  all  had  descended,  there  remained 
the  last  and  greatest  difficulty — the  escape  of  those 
who  occupied  the  two  towers  and  kept  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  wall  free :  yet  even  this  was 
accomplished  successfully  and  without  loss.  The 
outer  ditch  was  however  found  embarrassing — so 
full  of  water  from  the  rain  as  to  be  hardly  fordable, 
yet  with  thin  ice  on  it  also,  from  a  previous  frost : 
for  the  storm,  which  in  other  respects  was  the  main 
help  to  their  escape,  here  retarded  their  passage  of 
the  ditch  by  an  unusual  accumulation  of  water.  It 
was  not  however  until  all  had  crossed  except  the 
defenders  of  the  towers — who  were  yet  descending 
and  scrambling  through — that  the  Peloponnesian 
reserve  of  300  were  seen  approaching  the  spot  with 
torches.   Their  unshielded  right  side  was  turned  to- 

Dold's  note  respecting  these  fire-signals,  and  even  think  that  it  might 

have  been  sustained  more  strongly.  * 

"  Non  enim  (observes  Cicero  in  the  fifth  oration  against  Verres,  c.  36), 
sicut  erat  nnper  consuetudo,  prsedonum  adventum  significabat  ignis  h 
specM  sublatus  aut  tumulo  :  sed  flamma  ex  ipso  incendio  navium  et  cala- 
mitatem  aceeptam  et  periculum  reliquum  nuntiabat." 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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wards  the  ditch,  and  the  Plataeans,  abready  across 
and  standing  on  the  bank,  immediately  assailed  them 
with  arrows  and  javelins — in  which  the  torches  en- 
abled them  to  take  tolerable  aim,  while  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  on  their  side  could  not  distinguish  their 
enemies  in  the  dark,  and  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  their  position.  They  were  thus  held  in  check 
until  the  rearmost  Platseans  had  surmounted  the<iif- 
ficulties  of  the  passage :  after  which  the  whole  body 
stole  off  as  speedily  as  they  could,  taking  at  first 
the  road  towards  Thebes,  while  their  pursuers  were 
seen  with  their  torch-lights  following  the  oppo- 
site direction,  on  the  road  which  led  by  the  heights 
called  Dryos-Kephalse  to  Athens.  After  having 
marched  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  road 
to  Thebes  (leaving  the  chapel  of  the  Hero  Andro«- 
kratSs  on  their  right-hand),  the  fugitives  quitted  it, 
and  striking  to  the  eastward  towards  Erythrae  and 
Hysiae,  soon  found  themselves  in  safety  among  the 
mountains  which  separate  Boeotia  from  Attica  at 
that  point ;  from  whence  they  passed  into  the  glad 
harbour  and  refuge  of  Athens  ^ 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  brave  men  thus  emerged 
to  life  and  liberty,  breaking  loose  from  that  impend^ 
ing  fate  which  too  soon  overtook  the  remainder^ 
and  preserving  for  future  times  the  genuine  breed 
and  honourable  traditions  of  Plataea.  One  man 
alone  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  brink  of  the  outer 
ditch,  while  a  few,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  ori- 
ginally for  the  enterprise,  lost  courage  and  returned 
in  despair  even  from  the  foot  of  the  inner  wall ;  tell- 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  24.    Diodorus  (zii.  66)  givea  a  Inrief  lummary  of  these 
facts>  without  either  novelty  or  livelineM. 
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ing  their  comrades  within  that  the  whole  band  had 
perished.  Accordingly,  at  day-break,  the  Platseans 
within  sent  out  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce  for  burial 
of  the  dead  bodies,  and  it  was  only  by  the  answer 
made  to  this  request,  that  they  learnt  the  actual 
truth.  The  description  of  this  memorable  outbreak 
exhibits  not  less  daring  in  the  execution  than  skill 
and  foresight  in  the  design,  and  is  the  more  inter* 
esting,  inasmuch  as  the  men  who  thus  worked  out 
their  salvation  were  precisely  the  bravest  men  who 
best  deserved  it. 
Meanwhile  Pach6s  and  the  Athenians  kept  Mity-  »•«•  -**?•  . 

^  *'      Blockade  of 

Wn6  closely  blocked  up,  the  provisions  were  nearly  MityiSne 
exhausted,  and  the  besieged  were  already  beginning  nod  on  ^ 
to  think  of  capitulation — when  their  spirits  were  2im«n«ia 
raised  by  the  arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  ^*^^JJIJq. 
Salsethus,  who  had  landed  at  Pyrrha  on  the  west  of  mbsm  an 
Lesbos,  and  contrived  to  steal  in  through  a  ravine  to  hold  oat 
which  obstructed  the  continuity  of  the  blockading  uce^mo- 
wall  (about  February  427  b.c).    He  encouraged  the  IJ^SthUha 
Mitylenseans  to  hold  out,  assuring  them  that  a  Pe*  SatethuB* 
loponnesian  fleet  under  Alkidas  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  to  assist  them,  and  that  Attica  would 
be  forthwith  invaded  by  the  general  Peloponnesiau 
army.    His  own  arrival,  also,  and  his  stay  in  the 
town,  was  in  itself  no  small  encouragement :  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  how  much  might  de- 
pend upon  the  presence  of  one  single  Spartan.    All 
thought  of  surrender  was  accordingly  abandoned, 
and  the  Mitylenseans  awaited  with  impatience  the 
arrival  of  Alkidas,  who  started  from  Peloponnesus 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  with  forty-two  triremes ; 

y2 
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while  the  Lacedsemonian  army  at  the  same  time 
invaded  Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the  attention  of 
Athens  fully  employed.  Their  ravages  on'  this  oc- 
casion were  more  diligent,  searching,  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  country  than  before,  and  were  continued 
the  longer  because  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  news 
from  Jjesbos.  But  none  reached  them,  their  stock 
of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  the  army  was 
obliged  to  break  up\ 

The  news  when  it  did  arrive  proved  very  unsatis- 
factory. 
Mi^i^d      '  Salsethus  and  the  Mitylenseans  had  held  out  until 
tuiproYi-     their  provisions  were  completely  exhausted,  but 
exhausted    neither  relief,  nor  tidings,  reached  them  from  Pelo- 
ttmgiSfthe  ponnesus.     At  length  even  Salaethus  became  ojn- 
^pj«|?     vinced  that  no  relief  would  come ;  he  projected, 
fort  gene-   therefore,  as  a  last  hope,  a  desperate  attack  upon 
the  peo^    the  Athenians  and  their  wall  of  blockade.    For  this 
join^the     purpose  he  distributed  full  panoplies  among  the 
rendcr^to  ^^^  ^^  t^®  pcoplc  or  commous,  who  had  hitherto 
^MTrti**    been  without  them,  having  at  best  nothing  more 
than  bows  or  javelins^.   But  he  had  not  sufficiently 
calculated  the  consequences  of  this  important  step. 
The  Mitylensean  multitude,  living  under  an  oligar- 
chical government,  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
present  contest,  which  had  been  undertaken  without 
any  appeal  to  their  opinion.   They  had  no  reason  for 
aversion  to  Athens,  seeing  that  they  suffered  no 
practical  grievance  from  the  Athenian  alliance :  and 
(to  repeat  what  has  been  remarked  in  the  early  por- 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  26,  26. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  27.  6  2dkaiBo£,  Ka\  oMs  ov  irpoa-dtx^f'^^^  ^*  ^^  mw, 
inXlCrt  t6p  drjfAov,  rrpdrtpop  ^iXbv  iiirra,  cor  i7r€(i»p  rois  *KOrivaioit, 
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tioQ  of  this  volume)  we  find  that  even  among  the 
subject- allies  (to  say  nothing  of  a  privileged  ally  like 
Mityldnd),  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  never  for- 
ward, sometimes  positively  reluctant,  to  revolt.  The 
Mitylenaean  oligarchy  had  revolted,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  practical  wrongs,  because  they  desired  an 
uncontrolled  town-autonomy  as  well  as  security  for 
its  continuance.  But  this  was  a  feeling  to  which  the 
people  were  naturally  strangers,  having  no  share  in 
the  government  of  their  own  town,  and  being  kept 
dead  and  passive,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  oli- 
garchy that  they  should  be,  in  respect  to  political 
sentiment.  A  Grecian  oligarchy  might  obtain  from 
its  people  quiet  submission  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  if  ever  it  required  energetic  effort,  the 
genuine  devotion  under  which  alone  such  effort 
could  be  given,  was  found  wanting.  Accordingly, 
the  Mitylenaean  Demos,  so  soon  as  they  found  them- 
selves strengthened  and  ennobled  by  the  possession 
of  heavy  armour,  refused  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Salaethus  for  marching  out  and  imperiling  their  lives 
in  a  desperate  struggle.  They  were  under  the  belief 
— ^not  unnatural  under  the  secrecy  of  public  affairs 
habitually  practised  by  an  oligarchy,  but  which  as- 
suredly the  Athenian  Demos  would  have  been  too 
well-informed  to  entertain — that  their  governors 
were  starving  them,  and  had  concealed  stores  of  pro- 
vision for  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  first  use 
which  they  made  of  their  arms  was,  to  demand  that 
these  concealed  stores  should  be  brought  out  and 
fairly  apportioned  to  all ;  threatening,  unless  their 
demand  was  complied  with  at  once,  to  enter  into  neg- 
otiations with  the  Athenians  and  surrender  the  city. 
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The  ruling  Mitylenseans,  unable  to  prevent  this, 
but  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  their  irretrievable 
ruin,  preferred  the  chance  of  negotiating  them* 
selves  for  a  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  with  Pachds, 
that  the  Athenian  armament  should  enter  into  pos* 
session  of  MitylSnd ;  that  the  fate  of  its  people 
and  city  should  be  left  to  the  Athenian  assembly, 
and  that  the  Mitylenseans  should  send  envoys  to 
Athens  to  plead  their  cause:  until  the  return  of 
these  envoys,  Pachds  engaged  that  no  one  should  be 
either  killed,  or  put  in  chains,  or  sold  into  slavery. 
Nothing  was  said  about  Salsethus,  who  hid  himself 
as  well  as  he  could  in  the  city.  In  spite  of  the 
guarantee  received  from  Pachas,  so  great  was  the 
alarm  of  those  Mitylenaeans  who  had  chiefly  insti- 
gated the  revolt,  that  when  he  actually  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  they  threw  themselves  as  suppliants 
upon  the  altars  for  protection ;  but  being  induced 
by  his  assurances  to  quit  their  sanctuary,  were 
placed  in  the  island  of  Tenedos  until  answer  should 
be  received  from  Athens  \ 
TbePdo-  Having  thus  secured  possession  of  Mityldnd, 
SeeT^d^  Pachds  scut  rouud  some  triremes  to  the  other  side 
vtd^oft  of  the  island,  and  easily  captured  Antissa.  But 
lonii^*^  before  he  had  time  to  reduce  the  two  remaining 
astonish-     towns  of  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  he  received   news 

ment  and  '' 

alarm         which  forccd  him  to  turn  his  attention  elsewhere. 

presence  To  the  astonishmcut  of  every  one,  the  Pelopon- 

creates.       nesian  fleet  of  Alkidas  was  seen  on  the  coast  of  Ionia. 

It  ought  to  have  been  there  much  earlier,  and  had 

Alkidas  been  a  man  of  energy,  it  would  have  reached 

Mityl6n6  even  before  the  surrender  of  the  city.   But 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  28. 
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the  Peloponnesians,  when  about  to  advance  into  the 
Athenian  waters  and  brave  the  Athenian  fleet,  were 
under  the  same  impression  of  conscious  weakness 
and  timidity  (especially  since  the  victories  of  Phor- 
mio  in  the  preceding  year)  as  that  which  beset  land- 
troops  when  marched  up  to  attack  the  Lacedsemo- 
nian  heavy-armed  ^  Alkidas,  though  unobstructed 
by  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  aware  of  his  depar- 
ture— though  pressed  to  hasten  forward  by  Lesbian 
and  Ionian  exiles  on  board,  and  aided  by  expert  pi- 
lots from  those  Samian  exiles  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Anaea^  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  and 
acted  as  zealous  enemies  of  Athens — nevertheless 
instead  of  sailing  straight  to  Lesbos,  lingered  first 
near  Peloponnesus,  next  at  the  island  of  Delos, 
making  capture  of  private  vessels  with  their  crews ; 
until  at  length,  on  reaching  the  islands  of  Ikarus 
and  Mykonus,  he  heard  the  unwelcome  tidings  that 
the  besieged  town  had  capitulated.     Not  at  first 
crediting  the  report,  he  sailed  onward  to  Embaton, 
in  the  Erythraean  territory  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  found  the  news  confirmed.     As 
only  seven  days  had  elapsed  since  the  capitulation 
had  been  concluded,  Teutiaplus,  an  Eleian  captain 
in  the  fleet,  strenuously  urged  the  daring  project 
of  sailing  on  forthwith,  and  surprising  MitylSnS 
by  night  in  its  existing  unsettled  condition:    no 
preparation  would  have  been  made  for  receiving 
them,  and  there  was  good  chance  that  the  Athe- 
nians might  be  suddenly  overpowered,  the  Mity- 
lenseans  again  armed,  and  the  town  recovered. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  34.  rj  yv^tHI  ^^X«fi€W)i  »t  eirl  AaKtdaiiiopiovg, 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  75. 
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Such  a  proposition,  which  was  indeed  something 
more  than  daring,  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  Al- 
kidas.  Nor  could  he  be  induced  by  the  solicitation 
of  the  exiles  to  fix  and  fortify  himself  either  in  any 
port  of  Ionia,  or  in  the  iEolic  town  of  Kym6,  so 
as  to  afford  support  and  countenance  to  such 
subjects  of  the  Athenian  empire  as  were  disposed 
to  revolt ;  though  he  was  confidently  assured  that 
many  of  them  would  revolt  on  his  proclamation, 
and  that  the  satrap  Pissuthnds  of  Sardis  would  help 
him  to  defray  the  expense.  Having  been  sent  for 
the  express  purpose  of  relieving  MitylSnd,  Alkidas 
believed  himself  interdicted  from  any  other  pro- 
ject ;  and  determined  to  return  to  Peloponnesus  at 
once,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the  pursuit  of 
Pachds  and  the  Athenian  fleet.  From  Embaton  ac- 
cordingly he  started  on  his  return,  coasting  south- 
ward along  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Ephesus.  But  the 
prisoners  taken  in  his  voyage  were  now  an  encum- 
brance to  his  flight ;  and  their  number  was  not  in- 
considerable, since  all  the  merchant-vessels  in  his 
route  had  approached  the  fleet  without  suspicion, 
believing  it  to  be  Athenian :  a  Peloponnesian  fleet 
near  the  coast  of  Ionia  was  as  yet  something  un- 
heard of  and  incredible.  To  get  rid  of  his  prisoners, 
Alkidas  stopped  at  MyonnSsus  nearTeos,  and  there 
put  ta  death  the  greater  number  of  them — a  barba- 
rous proceeding  which  excited  lively  indignation 
among  the  neighbouring  Ionic  cities  to  which  they 
belonged ;  insomuch  that  when  he  reached  Ephesus, 
the  Samian  exiles  dwelling  at  Anaea,  who  had  come 
forward  so  actively  to  help  him,  sent  him  a  spirited 
remonstrance,  reminding  him  that  the  slaughter  of 
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men  neither  engaged  in  war,  nor  enemies,  nor  even 
connected  vrith  Athens  except  hy  constraint,  was 
disgraceful  to  one  who  came  forth  as  the  liherator 
of  Greece — and  that  if  he  persisted,  he  would  con- 
vert his  friends  into  enemies,  not  his  enemies  into 
friends.  So  keenly  did  Alkidas  feel  this  animadver- 
sion, that  he  at  once  liberated  the  remainder  of  his 
prisoners,  several  of  them  Chians ;  and  then  departed 
from  Ephesus,  taking  his  course  across  sea  towards 
Krete  and  Peloponnesus.  After  much  delay  off 
the  coast  of  Krete  from  stormy  weather,  which  ha- 
rassed and  dispersed  his  fleet,  he  at  length  reached 
in  safety  the  harbour  of  Kylldnd  in  Elis,  where  his 
scattered  ships  were  ultimately  reunited  \ 

Thus  inglorious  was  the  voyage  of  the  first  Pelo-  PichSs, 

®  "^    ^  after  the 

ponnesian  admiral  who  dared  to  enter  that  Mare  capture  of 
clausum  which  passed  for  a  portion  of  the  territory  ponuin^he 
of  Athens*.     But   though  he  achieved  little,  his  ^^^ 
mere  presence  excited  everywhere  not  less  dismay  "^^^ 
than  astonishment:   for  the  Ionic  towns  were  all  Peioponn^. 

aos  without 

unfortified,  and  Alkidas  might  take  and  sack  any  ha^done 
one  of  them  by  sudden  assault,  even  though  unable  •"^^^^' 
to  hold  it  permanently.  Pressing  messages  reached 
Pachds  from  Ery  thrae  and  from  several  other  places, 
while  the  Athenian  triremes  called  Paralus  and  Sa- 
laminia  (the  privileged  vessels  which  usually  carried 
public  and  sacred  deputations)  had  themselves  seen 
the   Peloponnesian  fleet  anchored  at  Ikarus,  and 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  32,  33-69. 

'  Thucyd.  t.  56.  'A/oycIoi  ^  ikB6vr*s  nap*  *A$rfvatovs  hr€KaKovp  Sri, 
ytypaiMfuvov  iv  rais  (movdais  Bia  rrjt  tavr&v  ^KacTous  fi^  i^.v  irokt' 
liiovs  duepcu,  idfTfiav  Kara  BdXaco'av  (AaKtbcufiovlovs)  irapawkevo'ai. 

We  aee  that  the  sea  is  here  reckoned  as  a  portion  of  the  Athenian 
territory ;  and  even  the  portion  of  sea  near  to  Peloponnesus— much 
more  that  on  the  coast  of  Ionia. 
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brought  him  the  same  intelligence.    Pachas,  having 
his  hands  now  free  by  the  capture  of  Mityldnd,  set 
forth  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  intruder,  whom 
he  chased  as  far  as  the  island  of  Patmos.     It  was 
there  ascertained  that  Alkidas  had  finally  disap* 
peared  from  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  Athenian 
admiral,  though  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  meet  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  in  the  open  sea,  accounted  it 
fortunate  that  they  had  not  taken  up  a  position  in 
some  Asiatic  harbour — in  which  case  it  would  have 
.been  necessary  for  him  to  undertake  a  troublesome 
and  tedious  blockade',  besides  all  the  chances  of  re- 
volt among  the  Athenian  dependencies.  We  shall  see 
how  much,  in  this  respect,  depended  upon  the  per- 
sonal  character  of  the  Lacedaemonian  commander, 
when  we  come  hereafter  to  the  expedition  of  Bra<o 
sidas. 
N^ltim—        ^^  ^^^  return  from  Patmos  to  Mityl6n6,  PaohAs 
^h  ^SS^  ^^  induced  to  stop  at  Notium  by  the  solicitations 
Msperfldj    of  somc  cxilcs.  Notium  was  the  port  of  Kolophon, 
HiroiM,      from  which  it  was  at  some  little  distance,  as  Pel- 
of*thtgiff-    ^"^^8  was  from  Athens*. 

"^'*-  About  three  years  before,  a  violent  internal  dis* 

sension  had  taken  place  in  Kolophon,  and  one  of 
the  parties,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Persian  Itamanes 
(seemingly  one  of  the  generals  of  the  satrap  Pis- 
suthnds),  had  placed  him  in  possession  of  the  town ; 
whereupon  the  opposite  party,  forced  to  retire,  had 
established  itself  separately  and  independently  at 
Notium.  But  the  Kolophonians  who  remained  in 
the  town  soon  contrived  to  procure  a  party  in  No» 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  33. 

*  The  diasensionB  between  Notium  and  Kolophon  are  noticed  by 
Aristot.  Politic,  v.  3,  2. 
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tium,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  it,  through  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Arcadian 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Pissutbnds.  These 
Arcadians  formed  a  standing  garrison  at  Notium, 
in  which  they  occupied  a  separate  citadel  or  fortified 
space,  while  the  town  became  again  attached  as 
harbour  to  Kolophon.  A  considerable  body  of  exiles, 
however,  expelled  on  that  occasion,  now  invoked 
the  aid  of  Pachas  to  reinstate  them,  and  to  expel 
the  Arcadians.  On  reaching  the  place,  the  Athe 
nian  general  prevailed  upon  Hippias  the  Arcadian 
captain  to  come  forth  to  a  parley,  under  the  pro- 
mise that,  if  nothing  mutually  satisfactory  could  be 
settled,  he  wt)uld  again  replace  him  **safe  and 
sound"  in  the  fortification.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
Arcadian  come  forth  to  this  parley,  than  Pachte, 
causing  him  to  be  detained  under  guard  but  without 
fetters  or  ill-usage,  immediately  attacked  the  forti- 
fication while  the  garrison  were  relying  on  the 
armistice,  cavried  it  by  storm,  and  put  to  death  both 
the  Arcadians  and  the  Persians  who  were  found 
within.  Having  got  possession  of  the  fortification, 
he  next  brought  Hippias  again  into  it — **  safe  and 
sound,"  according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention, 
which  was  thus  literally  performed — and  then  im« 
mediately  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  shot  with  ar« 
rows  and  javelins.  Of  this  species  of  fraud,  founded 
on  literal  performance  and  real  violation,  of  an  agree- 
ment, there  are  various  examples  in  Grecian  history; 
but  nowhere  do  we  read  of  a  more  flagitious  combi* 
nation  of  deceit  and  cruelty  than  the  behaviour  of 
Pachds  at  Notium.  How  it  was  noticed  at  Athens, 
we  do  not  know :  but  we  may  remark,  not  without 
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surprise,  that  Thucydidds  recounts  it  plainly  and 
calmly,  without  a  single  word  of  comment\ 

Notium  was  separated  from  Kolophon,  and  placed 
in  possession  of  those  Kolophonians  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Persian  supremacy  in  the  upper  town. 
But  as  it  had  been  down  to  this  time  a  mere  appen- 
dage of  Kolophon  and  not  a  separate  town,  the 
Athenians  soon  afterwards  sent  (Ekists  and  per- 
formed for  it  the  ceremonies  of  colonization  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  inviting  from 
every  quarter  the  remaining  exiles  of  Kolophon*. 
Whether  any  new  settlers  went  from  Athens  itself, 
does  not  appear.  But  the  step  was  intended  to 
confer  a  sort  of  Hellenic  citizenship),  and  recog- 
nised collective  personality,  on  the  new-bom  town 
of  Notium  ;  without  which,  neither  its  The6ry  or 
solemn  deputation  would  have  been  admitted  to 
offer  public  sacrifice,  nor  its  private  citizens  to 
contend  for  the  prize,  at  Olympic  and  other  great 
festivals. 

Having  cleared  the  Asiatic  waters  from  the  ene- 
mies of  Athens,  Pachds  returned  to  Lesbos,  reduced 
the  towns  of  Pyrrha  and  Eresus,  and  soon  found 
himself  so  completely  master  both  of  MitylSn^ 
and  the  whole  island  as  to  be  able  to  send  home  the 
larger  part  of  his  force;  carrying  with  them  as 
prisoners  those  Mitylenaeans  who  had  been  depo- 
sited in  Tenedos,  as  well  as  others  prominently 
implicated  in  the  late  revolt,  to  the  number  alto- 
gether of  rather  more  than  a  thousand.  The  Lace- 
daemonian Salaethus,  being  recently  detected  in  his 


*  Thucyd.  iii.  34. 

<  Thucyd.iii.  34 ;  G.  A.  Pertz,  Colq>hoiiiaca,p.36.  (Gotdngen,  1848.) 
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place  of  concealment,  was  included  among  the  pri- 
soners transmitted. 

Upon  the  fate  of  these  prisoners  the  Athenians  important 
had  now  to  pronounce,  and  they  entered  upon  the  the  Athe- 
discussion  in  a  temper  of  extreme  wrath  and  ven-  biy^u^T^ 
geance.    As  to  Salsethus,  their  resolution  to  put  him  ^^^ij^ 
to  death  was  unanimous  and  immediate,  nor  would  pnsonen. 
they  listen  to  his  promises,  assuredly  delusive,  of 
terminating  the  blockade  of  Platsea,  in  case  his  life 
were  spared.    What  to  do  with  MityldnS  and  its 
inhabitants,  was  a  point  more  doubtful,  and  was 
submitted  to  formal  debate  in  the  public  assembly. 

It  is  in  this  debate  that  ThucydidSs  first  takes  Fint  men- 
notice  of  IQdbn,  who  is  however  mentioned  by  onbyThiJr 
Plutarch  as  rising  into  importance  some  few  years  Sw^sTof 
earlier,  during  the  life-time  of  Periklfis.     Under  ^^J^^^^ 
the  great  increase  of  trade  and  population  in  Athens  belonged. 
and  Peirseus  during  the  last  forty  years,  a  new 
class  of  politicians  seem  to  have  grown  up ;  men 
engaged  in  various  descriptions  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture, who  began  to  rival  more  or  less  in  im- 
portance the  ancient  families  of  Attic  proprietors. 
This  change  was  substantially  analogous  to  that 
which  took  place  in  the  cities  of  Mediaeval  Europe, 
when   the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  various 
guilds  gradually  came  to  compete  with,  and  ulti- 
mately supplanted,  the  patrician  families  in  whom 
the  supremacy  had  originally  resided.     In  Athens, 
persons  of  ancient  family  and  station  enjoyed  at 
this  time  no  political  privilege — since  through  the 
reforms  of  EphialtSs   and  PeriklSs,  the  political 
constitution  had  become  thoroughly  democratical. 
But  they  still  continued  to  form  the  two  highest 
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classes  in  the   Solonian  census  founded  on  pro* 
perty — the   Pentakosiomedimni,  and   the  Hippeis 
or  Knights.     New  men  enriched  by  trade  doubt- 
less got  into  these  classes,  but  probably  only  in 
minority,  and  imbibed  the  feeling  of  the  class  as 
they  found  it,  instead  of  bringing  into  it  any  new 
spirit.     Now  an  individual  Athenian  of  this  class, 
though  without  any  legal  title  to  preference,  yet 
when  he  stood  forward  as  candidate  for  political 
influence,  continued  to  be  decidedly  preferred  and 
welcomed  by  the  social  sentiment  at  Athens,  which 
preserved  in  its  spontaneous  sympathies  distinc- 
tions  effaced  from  the  political  code'.     Besides 
this  place  ready  prepared  for  him  in  the  pubUo 
sympathy,  especially  advantageous  at   the  outset 
of  political  life — he  found  himself  farther  borne  up 
by  the  family  connexions,  associations,  and  political 
clubs,  &c.,  which  exercised  very  great  influence 
both  on  the  politics  and  the  judicature  of  Athens, 
and  of  which  he  became  a  member  as  a  matter  of 
cotirse.      Such   advantages   were   doubtless   only 
auxiliary,  carrying  a  man  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
influence,  but  leaving  him  to  achieve  the  rest  by 
his  own  personal  qualities  and  capacity^     But  their 
efiect  was  nevertheless  very  real,  and  those  who, 
without  possessing  them,  met  and  buffeted  him  in 
the  public  assembly,  contended  against  great  dis^ 
advantages.     A  person  of  such  low  or  middling 
station  obtained  no  favourable  presumptions  or 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  meet  him 

^  Thucyd.  v.  43.  'AXxi^tadi^f — <b^/>  i^Xiict^  fiiv  &v  thi  r^ve  p€os,  ^g  cV 
^X;;  ir6k€i,  a(io>fiaTi  bi  irpoy6v€ov  rijt^iitvos.  Compare  Xenophon* 
MemonOiil.  i.  2,  25 ;  iii.  6,  1. 
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half*way;  nor  did  he  possess  established  connec- 
tions to  encourage  first  successes,  or  help  him  out  of 
early  scrapes*  He  found  others  already  in  posses*- 
sion  of  ascendency,  and  well-disposed  to  keep  down 
new  competitors ;  so  that  he  had  to  win  his  own 
way  unaided,  from  the  first  step  to  the  last,  by 
qualities  personal  to  himself;  by  assiduity  of  at- 
tendance— ^by  acquaintance  with  business  —  by 
powers  of  striking  speech — and  withal  by  unflinch- 
ing audacity,  indispensable  to  enable  him  to  bear 
up  against  that  opposition  and  enmity  which  he 
would  incur  from  the  high-bom  politicians  and  or* 
ganised  party-clubs,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  to  be 
rising  into  importance* 

The  free  march  of  political  and  judicial  affairs  EukntSs, 
raised  up  several  such  men,  during  the  years  be*-  aiki^'Hy!! 
ginning  and  immediately  preceding  the  Peloponne-  J^*^^***' 
sian  war.  Even  during  the  life-time  of  PeriklSs, 
they  appear  to  have  arisen  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers. But  the  personal  ascendency  of  that  great 
man-'— who  combined  an  aristocratical  position  with 
a  strong  and  genuine  democratical  sentiment,  and 
an  enlarged  intellect  rarely  found  attached  to  either 
— impressed  a  peculiar  character  on  Athenian  poli- 
tics* The  Athenian  world  was  divided  into  his  par- 
tisans and  his  opponents,  among  each  of  whom  there 
were  individuals  high-bom  and  low-bom— though 
the  aristocratical  party  properly  so  called,  the  ma- 
jority of  wealthy  and  high-born  Athenians,  either 
opposed  or  disliked  him.  It  is  about  two  years  after 
his  death  that  we  begin  to  hear  of  a  new  class  of 
politicians — ^Eukratfis,  the  rope-seller — Kleon,  the 
leather-seller— Lysikl^s,  the  sheep-seller— Hyper- 
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bolus »  the  lamp-maker^;  the  two  first  of  whom 
must,  however,  have  been  already  well-kuown  as 
speakers  in  the  Ekklesia  even  during  the  life-time 
of  PeriklSs.  Among  them  all,  the  most  distin- 
guished was  Kleon,  son  of  Klesenetus. 
cj^^er  Kleon  acquired  his  first  importance  among  the 
speakers  against  Periklds,  so  that  he  would  thus 
obtain  for  himself,  during  his  early  political  career, 
the  countenance  of  the  numerous  and  aristocratical 
anti-Perikleans.  He  is  described  by  ThucydidSs  in 
general  terms  as  a  person  of  the  most  violent  temper 
and  character  in  Athens — as  being  dishonest  in  his 
calumnies,  and  virulent  in  his  invective  and  accusa- 
tion^. Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights,  re- 
produces these  features  with  others  new  and  distinct, 
as  well  as  with  exaggerated  details  comic,  satirical, 
and  contemptuous.  His  comedy  depicts  Kleon  in 
the  point  of  view  in  which  he  would  appear  to  the 
knights  of  Athens — a  leather-dresser,  smelling  of 
the  tan-yard — a  low-born  brawler,  terrifying  oppo- 
nents by  the  violence  of  his  criminations,  the  loud- 
ness of  his  voice,  the  impudence  of  his  gestures— 
moreover,  as  venal  in  his  politics — threatening  men 
with  accusations  and  then  receiving  money  to  with- 
draw them — a  robber  of  the  public  treasury — per- 

'  instophan.  Equit.  130  seq,,  and  Scholia;  Eupolis,  Demi,  Fragm. 
zv.  p.  466,  ed.  Meineke.  See  the  remarks  in  Ranke,  Commentat.  de 
Vitft  Aristophanis,  p.  cccxxxiv.  seq, 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  KXco>y — i»p  icai  cr  rii  SXXa  fiuuAraros  t&p  vokir&tf, 
Koi  r^  d^/^  frapairoXv  tv  r^  t6t€  inBav^raros, 

He  also  mentions  Kleon  a  second  time  two  years  afterwards,  but  in 
terms  which  also  seem  to  imply  a  first  introdaction — iiJXurra  dc  avrovs 
€injy€  KXcW  6  KXcoiverov,  avrip  lhjfJLay«9y6s  kot  cVcivov  r6p  XP^^'^  ^^ 
Koi  ry  irX^^ci  yrA^ovwraror,  iv.  21-28 :  also  v.  16.  KXc«»y — pofUC«»p  icora- 
<fxiP€aT€p9s  ^  f  Zpoi  KwcmtfiyAp,  icai  airtar^tpos  dutfioKKwp,  &c. 
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secuting  merit  as  well  as  rank — and  courting  the 
favour  of  the  assembly  by  the  basest  and  most  guilty 
cajolery.  The  general  attributes  set  forth  by  Thu- 
cydidSs  (apart  from  Aristophanes,  who  does  not 
profess  to  write  history),  we  may  well  accept — ^the 
powerful  and  violent  invective  of  IQeon,  often  dis- 
honest— ^together  with  his  self-confidence  and  au- 
dacity in  the  public  assembly.  Men  of  the  middling 
class,  like  Kleon  and  Hyperbolus,  who  persevered 
in  addressing  the  public  assembly  and  trying  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  it,  against  persons  of  greater 
family  pretension  than  themselves,  were  pretty  sure 
tQ  be  men  of  more  than  usual  audacity.  Without 
this  quality,  they  would  never  have  surmounted 
the  opposition  made  to  them :  we  may  well  believe 
that  they  had  it  to  a  displeasing  excess — and  even 
if  they  had  not,  the  same  measure  of  self-assump- 
tion which  in  Alkibiadds  would  be  tolerated  from 
his  rank  and  station,  would  in  them  pass  for  in- 
supportable impudence.  Unhappily  we  have  no 
specimens  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  invective 
of  Kleon.  We  cannot  determine  whether  it  was  more 
virulent  than  that  of  Demosthends  and  iBschinds, 
seventy  years  afterwards;  each  of  those  eminent 
orators  imputing  to  the  other  the  grossest  impu- 
dence, calumny,  perjury,  corruption,  loud  voice  and 
revolting  audacity  of  manner,  in  language  which 
Kleon  can  hardly  have  surpassed  in  intensity  of 
vituperation,  though  he  doubtless  fell  immeastu*ably 
short  of  it  in  classical  finish.  Nor  can  we  even  tell  in 
what  degree  Kleon's  denunciations  of  the  veteran  Pe- 
riklSs  were  fiercer  than  those  memorable  invectives 
against  the  old  age  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  which 

VOL  VI.  z 
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Lord  Chatham's  political  career  opened.  The  talent 
for  invective  possessed  by  Kleon,  empldyed  first 
against  Periklds,  would  be  counted  as  great  impu- 
dence by  the  partisans  of  that  iliastrious  statesman! 
as  well  as  by  impartial  and  judicious  citizens ;  but 
among  the  numerous  enemies  of  Periklds,  it  trotlld 
be  applauded  as  a  burst  of  patriotic  indignation,  and 
would  procure  for  the  orator  that  extraneous  sup- 
port at  first  which  would  sustain  him  until  he  ac- 
quired his  personal  hold  on  the  public  tosetnbly^ 

By  what  degrees  or  through  what  causfes  that 
hold  was  gradually  increased,  we  do  not  know: 
but  at  the  time  when  the  question  of  Mityldni 
came  on  for  discussion,  it  had  grown  into  a  sort  of 
ascendency  which  Thucydid6s  describes  by  saying 
that  Kleon  was  ^'  at  that  time  by  far  the  most  per- 
suasive speaker  in  the  eyes  of  the  people/'  The 
fact  of  Kleon's  great  power  of  speech  and  his  capa- 
city of  handling  public  business  in  a  popular  man- 
ner, is  bettei*  attested  than  anything  else  respecting 
him,  because  it  depends  upon  two  witnesses  both 
hostile  to  him — ^Thucydidds  and  Aristophan^.  The 
assembly  and  the  dikastery  were  Kleon's  theatre 
and  holding-ground :  for  the  Athenian  people  taken 
collectively  in  their  place  of  meeting — and  the 
Athenian  people  taken  individually — were  not 
always  the  same  person  and  had  not  the  same  mode 
of  judgement:  Demos  sitting  in  the  Pnyx  was  A 
different  man  from  Demos  sitting  at  home^.    The 

*  Plutarch,  Perikl6g,  c.  33.  'Ewci^vrro  dc  xal  KXcov,  ^dvj  ^«i  tijs  wp6t 

Perikl^  was  trjxj^tls  alB^pi  KXcoi^i — ^inthe  words  of  the  comic  author 
Hermippiu. 
'  Aiistophan.  Eqttit.  750. 
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lofty  combination  of  qualities  possessed  by  Periklds 
exercised  influence  over  both  one  and  the  other ; 
but  the  quaUties  of  Kleon  swayed  considerably  the 
former  without  standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
latter. 

When  the  fate  of  MitylSnd  and  its  inhabitants  indignation 
was  submitted  to  the  Athenian  assembly^  Kleon  Athenians 
took  the  lead  in  the  discussion.    There  neVer  was  a  i^^n^^ 
theme  more  perfectly  suited  to  his  violent  tempera*  Jf^Sron^to 
ment  and  power  of  fierce  invective.    Taken  coU  put  to  death 

^  the  whole 

leotively,  the  case  of  Mityldnd  presented  a  revolt  as  male  poon- 
inexcusable  and  aggravated  as  any  revolt  could  be :  military  age 
and  we  have  only  to  i*ead  the  grounds  of  it,  as  set  J^^^^H^ 
forth  by  the  Mitylensean  speakers  themselves  before 
the  Peloponnesians  at  Ol3rmpia,  to  be  satisfied  that 
such  a  proceeding,  when  looked  at  from  the  Athe- 
nian point  of  view,  would  be  supposed  to  justify, 
and  dven  to  require^  the  very  highest  pitch  of  in- 
dignation. The  Mitylenseans  admit  not  only  that 
they  have  no  ground  of  complaint  against  Athens, 
but  that  they  have  been  well  and  honourably  treated 
by  heri  with  special  privilege.  But  they  fear  that 
she  may  oppress  them  in  future :  they  hate  the  very  ^ 
principle  of  her  empire,  and  eagerly  instigate,  as 
well  as  aid,  her  enemies  to  subdue  her :  they  select 
the  precise  moment  in  which  she  has  been  worn 
down  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  invasion,  and  cost  of 
war.  Nothing  more  than  this  would  be  required  to 
kindle  the  most  intense  wrath  in  the  bosom  of  an 
Athenian  patriot.  But  there  was  yet  another  point 
which  weighed  as  much  as  the  rest,  if  not  more : 
the  revolters  had  been  the  first  to  invite  a  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  across  the  iBgean,  and  the  first  to 

z2 
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proclaim,  both  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  the  pre- 
carious tenure  of  her  empire  ^  The  violent  Kleon 
would  on  this  occasion  find  in  the  assembly  an 
audience  hardly  less  violent  than  himself,  and  would 
easily  be  able  to  satisfy  them  that  anything  like 
mercy  to  the  Mitylenaeans  was  treason  to  Athens. 
He  proposed  to  apply  to  the  captive  city  the  penal- 
ties tolerated  by  the  custom  of  war  in  their  harshest 
and  fullest  measure :  to  kill  the  whole  Mitylensean 
male  population  of  military  age,  probably  about 
6000  persons — ^and  to  sell  as  slaves  all  the  women 
and  children^.  The  proposition,  though  strongly 
opposed  by  Diodotus  and  others,  was  sanctioned 
and  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  a  trireme  was 
forthwith  despatched  to  MitylSnS,  enjoining  PachSs 
to  put  it  in  execution^. 
^iS*JShe^  Such  a  sentence  was,  in  principle,  nothing  more 
nians  after   than  a  vcry  rigorous  application  of  the  received  laws 

too  oecTcc 

is  passed,     of  War.  Not  merely  the  reconquered  rebel,  but  even 
sembiyi^'  the  prisoner  of  war  (apart  from  any  special  con- 
rdt     vention)  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror  to  be 
d(^^*      slain,  sold,  or  admitted  to  ransom :  and  we  shall 
find  the  Lacedaemonians  carrying  out  the  maxim 
without  the  smallest  abatement  towards  the  Plataean 
prisoners,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time.   And 
doubtless  the  Athenian  people — so  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  assembly,  under  that  absorbing  tempo- 
rary intensification  of  the  common  and  predominant 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  36.  fFpofrfyptfi^ktro  ovk  ikaxurrop  rrjs  6pfifj£,  &c. 

'  I  infer  this  total  number  from  the  fact  that  the  number  sent  to 
Athens  by  Pach^,  as  foremost  instigators,  was  rather  more  than  1000 
(Thucyd.  iii.  50).  The  total  of  ^fiS>PT€s  or  males  of  military  age,  must 
have  been  (I  imagine)  six  times  this  number. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  36. 
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Bentiment  which  springs  from  the  mere  fact  of  mul- 
titude— and  so  long  as  they  were  discussing  the 
principle  of  the  case, — ^What  had  Mityl6n6  de- 
served?— thought  only  of  this  view.  Less  than 
the  most  rigorous  measure  of  war  (they  would  con- 
ceive) would  be  inadequate  to  the  wrong  done  by 
the  Mitylenseans.  But  when  the  assembly  broke 
up— when  the  citizen,  no  longer  wound  up  by  sym- 
pathising companions  and  animated  speakers  in  the 
Pnyx,  subsided  into  the  comparative  quiescence  of 
individual  life — when  the  talk  came  to  be,  not  about 
the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  resolution,  but  about 
the  details  of  executing  it — a  sensible  change,  and 
marked  repentance,  became  presently  visible.  "We 
must  also  recollect — and  it  is  a  principle  of  no 
small  moment  in  human  affairs,  especially  among  a 
democratical  people  like  the  Athenians,  who  stand 
charged  with  so  many  resolutions  passed  and  after- 
wards unexecuted — that  the  sentiment  of  wrath 
against  the  Mitylenseans  had  been  really  in  part 
discharged  by  the  mere  passing  of  the  sentence, 
quite  apart  from  its  execution  ;  just  as  a  furious  man 
relieves  himself  from  overboiling  anger  by  impre- 
cations against  others  which  he  would  himself  shrink 
from  afterwards  realising.  The  Athenians,  on  the 
whole  the  most  humane  people  in  Greece  (though 
humanity,  according  to  our  ideas,  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  any  Greeks),  became  sensible  that  they 
had  sanctioned  a  cruel  and  frightful  decree;  and 
the  captain  and  seamen  S  to  whom  it  was  given  to 

^  Thucyd*  iii.  36.     Ka\  t§  vtrrtpalif  fitrdvoid  ris  tdBvs  Jjv  avrois  Koi 
dtKikcyiapof,  ctftSk  t6  jSovXcvfto  Koi  fitya  iypA<rO(u,  irSKw  Sktfv  dto^^ctpoi 

The  feelings  of  tiie  seamen,  in  the  trireme  appointed  to  cany  the 
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oarry,  set  forth  on  their  voyage  with  mouroiiU 
repugnance.    The  Mitylen«ean  envoys  present  in 
Athens  (who  had  probably  been  allowed  to  speak  in 
the  assembly  and  plead  their  own  cause),  together 
with  those  Athenians  who  had  been  proxeni  and 
friends  of  MitylSn^,  and  the  minority  generally  of 
the  previous   assembly — soon   discemedi  and  did 
their  best  to  foster,  this  repentance ;  which  became 
during  the  course  of  the  same  evening  so  powerful 
as  well  as  so  wide*spread>  that  the  Stratdgi  acceded 
to  the  prayer  of  the  envoys,  and  convoked  a  fresh 
assembly  for  the  morrow  to  reconsider  the  proceed^ 
ing.    By  so  doing,  they  committed  an  illegality,  and 
exposed  themselves  to  the  chance  of  impeachment  i 
but  the  change  of  feeling  among  the  people  was  so 
manifest  as  to  overbear  any  such  scruples  ^ 
t^^nl      Though  Tbucydidds  had  given  us  only  a  short 
"J^^     summary,  without  any  speeches,  of  what  passed  in 
iTiucydidgs  the  first  assembly — yet  as  to  this  second  aasemhlyy 
KieoD  in     he  gives  us  at  length  the  speeches  both  of  Kleon 
SJ^iu.   and  Diodotus — the  two  principal  orators  of  the  first 
JJ2^^y  also.    We  may  be  sure  that  this  second  assembly 
was  in  all  points  one  of  the  most  interesting  md 
anxious,  of  the  whole  war ;  and  though  we  cannot 
certainly  determine  what  were  the  circumstanoee 
which  determined  Thucydidds  in  his  selection  of 
speeches,  yet  this  cause,  as  well  as  the  signal  defeat 
of  Kleon  whom  he  disliked,  may  probably  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  influenced  him  here.     That  orator, 

order  of  execution,  are  a  striking  point  of  evidence  in  this  case :  ttjs 
npor§pas  v€as  »v  trfrovd^  irXcoooijr  twl  irpayiia  oXXcSMoroy,  &c.  (iii.  50). 

^  Thucy d.  iii.  36.  As  to  the  illegality,  see  Thuc^d.  vi.  14 — whioh  I 
think  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was  illegality.  I  agree  wi^ 
Schomann  on  this  point,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  of  Dr.  Araold. 
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conaiQg  forward  to  defend  his  proposition  passed 
qn  the  preq^diog  day,  deooupced  in  terms  of  in- 
dignation the  unwise  tenderness.and  scruples  of  the 
pfN3p)e,  who  could  not  bear  to  ti*eat  their  subject- 
alties,  aceording  to  the  plaip  reality,  as  men  held 
only  by  naked  fear*  He  dwelt  upon  the  mischief 
and  folly  of  reversing  on  one  day  what  had  been 
decided  on  the  day  preceding  i  also  upon  the  guilty 
ambition  of  orpttors,  who  sacrificed  the  most  va- 
luable interests  of  the  commonwealth  either  to 
peouniary  gains,  or  to  the  personal  credit  of  speak- 
ing with*efifeet,  triumphing  over  rivals,  and  setting 
up  their  own  fancies  in  place  of  fact  and  reality. 
He  deprecated  the  mistaken  encouragement  given 
to  suob  delusions  by  a  public  ''  wise  beyond  what 
was  written/'  who  oame  to  the  assembly,  not  to 
apply  their  good  sense  in  judging  of  public  matters, 
but  merely  for  the  delight  of  hearing  speeches  ^ 
He  restated  thp  heinous  and  unprovoked  wrong 
committed  by  the  Mitylenaeans — and  the  grounds 
for  inflicting  upon  them  that  maximum  of  punish- 
n^nt  which  '' justice"  enjoined.  He  called  for 
^^  justice''  against  them,  nothing  less,  but  nothing 
more ;  warning  the  assembly  that  the  imperial  ne- 
cessities of  Athens  essentially  required  the  constant 
maintenance  of  a  sentiment  of  fear  in  the  minds  of 
unwilling  subjects,  and  that  they  must  prepare  to 

^  Tliacyd.  iii.  37.  ol  iiiv  yhp  t&p  r€  p6fjL»p  (ro<f>^€poi  fiovkovrai  <f>ai' 

moBm,  rAif  T§  acl  X«yo/i^M»p  h  t6  i^oip6v  vrpiylyvtcBtu- ol  d*  dirt' 

arovyr€s  rfj  iavr&v  (vv€<rti  afmSiartpoi  fJAV  t&p  p6fMi>p  of  tovcrtv  elpai, 
HhpOT^^tpoi  dc  rov  KoX^ff  tlw6yTos  fiffi^lracBai  \6yop. 

Compare  the  language  of  Archidainus  at  Sparta  in  the  congress, 
where  be  takes  credit  to  the  Spartans  for  heing  afjLa$€(rT€pop  tS>p  p6fi4op 
rfi$  vfTfpo^W  irQi6w6n9Poi,  &c.  (Thucyd.  i.  84)— yery  similar  in  spirit 
to  the  remarks  of  Kleon  about  the  Athenians. 
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see  their  empire  pass  away  if  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  guided  either  by  compassion  for  those 
who,  if  victors,  would  have  no  compassion  on  them  ^ 
—or  by  unseasonable  moderation  towards  those 
who  would  neither  feel  nor  requite  it— or  by  the 
mere  impression  of  seductive  discourses.  Justice 
against  the  Mitylenaeans,  not  less  than  the  strong 
political  interests  of  Athens,  required  the  infliction 
of  the  sentence  decreed  on  the  day  preceding*. 
Remarks  on  The  harangue  of  Kleon  is  in  many  respects  re- 
of ^10^  markable.  If  we  are  surprised  to  find  a  man,  whose 
whole  importance  resided  in  his  tongue,  denouncing 
so  severely  the  licence  and  the  undue  influence  of 
speech  in  the  public  assembly,  we  must  recollect 
that  Kleon  had  the  advantage  of  addressing  himself 
to  the  intense  prevalent  sentiment  of  the  moment : 
that  he  could  therefore  pass  off  the  dictates  of  this 
sentiment  as  plain,  downright,  honest  sense  and 
patriotism,  while  the  opponents,  speaking  against 
the  reigning  sentiment  and  therefore  driven  to  col- 
lateral argument,  circumlocution,  and  more  or  less 
of  manoeuvre,  might  be  represented  as  mere  clever 
sophists,  showing  their  talents  in  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason — if  not  actually  bribed,  at 
least  unprincipled  and  without  any  sincere  moral 
conviction.  As  this  is  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
questions,  both  of  public  concern  and  of  private 
morality,  not  less  common  at  present  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — to  seize  upon 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  40.  fu^d^  rpurX  rots  afyiu(f>opwr6rois  rj  ^xSy  otttr^,  ictu 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  40.  nfi06fi€voi  dc  tfiol  rd  t€  bUata  is  MirvXifPolovs  Koi 
rA  ^fiffiopa  &}ia  Troi^o-rrc*  aXXmf  dc  yv6vTts  rots  fUv  ov  \apUUr6€,  vftag 
d*  avToifg  fmKKop  BucauatrttrOt, 
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some  Strong  and  tolerably  wide-spread  sentiment 
among  the  public,  to  treat  the  dictates  of  that  sen- 
timent as  plain  common  sense  and  obvious  right, 
and  then  to  shut  out  all  rational  estimate  of  coming 
good  and  evil  as  if  it  were  unholy  or  immoral,  or 
at  best  mere  uncandid  subtlety — ^we  may  well  notice 
a  case  in  which  Kleon  employs  it  to  support  a  pro* 
position  now  justly  regarded  as  barbarous. 

Applying  our  modem  views  to  this  proposition, 
indeed,  the  prevalent  sentiment  would  not  only  not 
be  in  favour  of  IQeon,  but  would  be  irresistibly  in 
favour  of  his  opponents.    To  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood  some  six  thousand  persons,  would  so  revolt 
modem  feelings,  as  to  overbalance  all  considera- 
tions of  past  misconduct  in  the  persons  to  be  con- 
demned. Nevertheless  the  speech  of  Diodotus,  who  Speech  of 
followed  and  opposed  Kleon,  not  only  contains  no  oppoeition 
appeal  to  any  such  merciful  predispositions,  but  ^^"ddeT 
even  positively  disclaims  appealing  to  them :  the  ^^'^n™*^ 
orator  deprecates,  not  less  than  Kleon,  the  influence  nnmer. 
of  compassionate  sentiment,  or  of  a  spirit  of  mere 
compromise  and  moderation  ^    He  farther  discards 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  48 :  compare  the  speech  of  Kleon^  iii.  40.  vfitU  d^ 

ols  o^dc  cycb  ^&  irpocdyto'Bai,  im*  tdft&v  dc  t&p  vapaufcvfUiwp,  &c. 
Dr.  Arnold  distinguishes  oIktos  (or  tfk€09)  from  kfrttiK^la,  hy  saying 
that  '*  the  former  is  a  feeling,  the  latter,  a  habit :  clcrog,  pity  or  com- 
passion, may  occasionally  touch  those  who  are  generally  very  far  from 
being  ^icuccTp— mild  or  gentle.  'Erricuccta  relates  to  all  persons — 
oZxror,  to  particular  individuals.'^  The  distinction  here  taken  is  cer- 
tainly in  itself  just,  and  hntuc^s  sometimes  has  the  meaning  ascribed  to 
it  by  Dr.  Arnold :  but  in  this  passage  I  believe  it  has  a  different  mean- 
ing. The  contrast  between  oIktos  and  hruiKtia  (as  Dr.  Arnold  explains 
them)  would  be  too  feeble,  and  too  little  marked,  to  serve  the  purpose  * 
of  Kleon  and  Diodotus.  'Efricuccia  here  rather  means  the  disposition 
to  stop  short  of  your  fiill  rights ;  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  adjustment ; 
an  abatement  on  your  part  likely  to  be  requited  by  abatement  on  the 
part  of  your  adversary :  compare  Thucyd.  i.  76 ;  iv.  19 ;  v.  86 ;  viii.  93. 
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coaBideratioQs  pf  josticQ  or  (he  an^ogie^  of  orir 
minal  jqdiaature^r— and  w^tA  ¥b  opposition  altp"^ 
getber  upon  reasons  of  public  prudence,  bearipg 
upon  tbe  future  welfare  and  security  of  Athens. 

He  begins  by  vindicating^  the  nef^ssity  of  reooun 
sidmng  the  resolution  just  passedi  apd  insists  on 
tbe  misobief  of  deciding  so  important  a  qu^tion  in 
haste  or  under  strong  passion.  He  ^ntars  a  pretest 
against  the  unwarrantable  insinuations  of  txmtip- 
tion  or  self-conceit  by  which  Kleon  had  sought  to 
silence  or  discredit  bis  opponents^ ;  and  then,  taking 
up  the  question  on  the  ground  of  public  wisdom  and 
prudence,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  rigorous 
sentence  decreed  on  the  preceding  day  was  not  to 
be  defended*  That  sentence  would  not  prevent  any 
other  among  the  subject-allies  from  revoltingi  if 
they  sawi  or  £wcied  that  they  saw>  ^  f<^r  obanoe 


cfCrt  Kanjf^opr^a-ciV'  ov  yap  ^p\  r^f  €K€ivi»p  abudas  ^p4V  6  ay^v,  tl  a»(l>pO' 

povfifp,  JXX&  ir€p\  r^r  fffitr^pat  tvpovKlas biKaidrtpos    yhp    hp 

airoi  (KXcMwor)  6  X<5yor  wpbf  rilP  w^¥  intripnf  ifiyilf  h  If «rti- 

Tovs,  &aT€  tS>v  diicaioiv  driv,  aXX^  pov\€v6fA€$a  irtpl  avr&p,  Swiot 

So  Mr.  Burice,  in  bii  speech  on  Conciliatiea  wilh  Ajnensa  (Biiik»-f 
Wmrks,  vo).  iii.  p.  69-74),  in  diimigiiTig  the  fnopotiticm  of  proeiwiiting 
tbe  aato  of  the  velburtoiy  colonies  as  erimiiuiL  '*  The  thing  feems  a 
great  deal  too  big  for  my  ideas  of  junspmdeiioe.  It  should  spem,  to 
my  way  of  conceiving  such  matters,  that  there  is  a  wide  diferenee  ir 
reason  an4  policy,  between  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  inreguUr 
oonduet  of  scattansd  individuals,  or  even  of  bands  of  men  who  distaib 
order  within  the  state — and  the  civil  dissenwons  whidi  may  from  time 
to  time  agitate  the  several  eommunities  which  compose  a  great  ^mpure^ 
It  looks  to  me  to  be  narrow  and  pedantie,  to  ap{^y  the  ordinary  ideas 
oi  criminal  justice  to  this  great  public  eontest.  I  do  not  know  the 
method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people,"  &o.-rr 
'^My  eoniideration  is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly  limited  to  the 
policy  of  the  question." 

*  Thuoyd.  iii.  42.  >  Thui^d.  liL  43. 
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of  suocesBf  but  it  might  perbupa  drive  themS  if 
onw  embarked  in  revolt*  to  persist  ^ven  to  despera*- 
tion,  and  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
city.  While  every  means  ought  to  be  employed  to 
prevent  them  from  revolting,  by  precautions  before.- 
hand— it  was  a  mistaken  reckoning  to  try  to  deter 
them  by  enormity  of  punishment,  inflicted  after^ 
ward3  upon  suqh  as  were  reconquered.  In  develop* 
ing  this  argument,  the  speaker  gives  some  remark* 
able  views  on  the  theory  of  punishment  generally, 
and  on  the  small  addition  obtained  in  the  way  of 
preventive  effect,  even  by  the  greatest  aggravation 
of  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  condemned  cri-r 
minal-*^views  which  might  have  passed  as  rare  and 
profound  even  down  to  the  last  century^.  And  he 
farther  supports  his  argument  by  emphatically  set* 
ting  forth  the  impolicy  of  confounding  the  Mity^ 
lensean  Pemos  in  the  same  punishment  with  their 
oligarchy :  the  revolt  had  been  the  act  exclusively 
of  the  latter,  and  the  former  had  not  only  taken  no 
part  in  it,  but  as  soon  as  they  obtained  possession 
of  arms,  had  surrendered  the  city  spontaneously. 
In  all  the  allied  cities,  it  was  the  commons  who 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  45, 46. 

^  Coiopfire  $bi9  speech  of  Diodotut  widi  the  viewi  of  pimishmenl 
implied  hj  ^enophon  i^  bis  Anabasis,  yv\i&^  1^  V^  4^8cnbiiig  tfre  ^ 
yemment  of  Cyrus  the  younger : — 

f*  Nor  can  any  man  contend,  that  Cyrus  suffered  criminals  and  wrong- 
doers to  laugh  at  him :  he  punished  them  with  the  iftos^  iinmea^ufcd 
severity  {aifi€iJb4<rTara  iravrtov  eTifuoptiro).  And  you  might  often  see 
along  the  frequepted  rpads  men  deprived  of  their  eyes,  their  hands,  and 
their  £^t :  so  that  in  bi^  govermneql^  either  Greek  or  barbamn,  if  be 
had  1^0  pnmina)  purpof^,  ought  gp  fearlessly  through  md  carry  what- 
ever he  found  convenient.'^  (Anabasis,  i.  9,  13.) 

The  severity  of  the  punishment  is  in  Xenophon's  mind  tiiie  measure 
both  of  its  eS^ect^  in  ^^^erriog  criqunals,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
ruler  inflicting  it. 
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were  well-affected  to  Athens,  and  upon  whom  her 
hold  chiefly  depended  against  the  doubtful  fidelity 
of  the  oligarchies^ :  but  this  feeling  could  not  pos- 
sibly continue,  if  it  were  now  seen  that  all  the 
Mitylenaeans  indiscriminately  were  confounded  in 
one  common  destruction.  Diodotus  concludes  by 
recommending  that  those  Mitylenaeans  whomPach^ 
had  sent  to  Athens  as  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  should 
be  put  upon  their  trial  separately ;  but  that  the  re- 
maining population  should  be  spared^. 

This  speech  is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he 
has  the  reigning  and  avowed  sentiment  of  the  au- 
dience against  him,  and  that  he  must  therefore  win 
his  way  by  appeals  to  their  reason.  The  same  ap- 
peals however  might  have  been  made,  and  perhaps 
had  been  made,  during  the  preceding  discussion, 
without  success.  But  Diodotus  knew  that  the 
reigning  sentiment,  though  still  ostensibly  predo- 
minant, had  been  silently  undermined  during  the 
last  few  hours,  and  that  the  reaction  towards  pity 
and  moderation,  which  had  been  growing  up  under 
it,  would  work  in  favour  of  his  arguments,  though 
he  might  disclaim  all  intention  of  invoking  its 
aid.  After  several  other  discourses,  both  for  and 
against, — the  assembly  came  to  a  vote^  and  the 
proposition  of  Diodotus  was  adopted  ;  but  adopted 
by  so  small  a  majority,  that  the  decision  seemed  at 
first  doubtful*. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  47*  Nvy  fiiy  yhp  vfwf  6  Kjftos  €P  watrau  ntuc  inSXccny 
tfivovs  tori,  Koi  fj  oh  ^vpoffiitrraTcu  roU  okiyoit,  1j  tiuf  PuurOj,  VKapxfi 
ToU  diroirnia-curi  noKtfjuos  elBvs,  xal  ttjs  avrucadurrtifiMprfs  inSXrwc  t6 
ir\fj6ot  (pfJLfJLaxoif  ^x^'^^^  ^^  irSk^fiop  iir€px€<r&€, 

«  Thucyd.  iii.  48. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  49.  tytvovro  hf  rj  x*^(^^^^  oyx^H^^  ^Kp^nfirt  ^ 
ff  rov  Aiod<$rov. 
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The  trireme  carrying  the  first  vote  had  started  ^^^^J' 
the  day  before,  and  was  already  twenty-four  hours  trireme 
on  its  way  to  Mityldnd.     A  second  trireme  was  im-  ries  the 
mediately  put  to  sea  bearing  the  new  decree ;  yet  ^"to  ^ 
nothing  short  of  superhuman  exertions  could  enable  Jf*2rivw^ 
it  to  reach  the  condemned  city,  before  the  terrific  i"»*  ^  ^ 

''  ,  to  prevent 

sentence  now  on  its  way  might  be  actually  m  course  the  execa- 
of  execution.  The  Mitylensean  envoys  stored  the  first. 
vessel  well  with  provisions,  promising  large  rewards 
to  the  crew  if  they  arrived  in  time  ;  and  an  inten- 
sity of  effort  was  manifested,  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Athenian  seamanship— the  oar  being 
never  once  relaxed  between  Athens  and  MityldnS 
— and  the  rowers  merely  taking  turns  for  short  in- 
tervals of  rest,  with  refreshment,  of  barley-meal 
steeped  in  wine  and  oil,  swallowed  on  their  seats. 
Luckily  there  was  no  unfavourable  wind  to  retard 
them :  but  the  object  would  have  been  defeated,  if 
it  had  not  happened  that  the  crew  of  the  first  tri- 
reme were  as  slow  and  averse  in  the  transmission 
of  their  rigorous  mandate,  as  those  of  the  second 
were  eager  for  the  delivery  of  the  reprieve  in  time. 
And  after  all,  it  came  no  more  than  just  in  time ; 
the  first  trireme  had  arrived,  the  order  for  execution 
was  actually  in  the  hands  of  Pachds,  and  his  mea- 
sures were  already  preparing.  So  near  was  the 
Mitylenaean  population  to  this  wholesale  destruc- 
tion^ :  so  near  was  Athens  to  the  actual  perpetration 
of  an  enormity  which  would  have  raised  against 
her  throughout  Greece  a  sentiment  of  exasperation 
more  deadly  than  that  which  she  afterwards  in- 
curred even  from  the  proceedings  at  Melos,  Ski6ne 

^  Thueyd.  iii.  49.  naph  roowroy  iti^p  fi  MirvX^in;  ijX^  luMvov. 
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and  elsewhere.    Had  the  execution  been  realised, 
the  person  who  would  have  suffered  most  by  it,  and 
most  deservedly,  would  have  been  the  proposer 
Kleon.     For  if  the  reaction  in  Athenian  sentiment 
was  so  immediate  and  sensible  after  the  mere  pass- 
ing of  the  sentence,  far  more  violent  would  it  have 
been  when  they  learnt  that  the  deed  had  been  irre« 
vocably  done,  and  when  all  its  painful  details  were 
presented  to  their  imaginations :  and  Kleon  would 
have  been  held  responsible  as  the  author  of  that 
ThoMMity.  which  had  so  disgraced  them  in  their  own  eyes.    As 
whom  '      the  case  turned  out,  he  was  fortunate  enough  td 
^t*to  *^  escape  this  danger ;  and  his  proposition^  to  put  to 
Athcns/wre  death  thosc  Mitvlcnaeans  whom  Pachls  had  sent 

put  to  death  -^ 

—treat-  home  as  the  active  revolting  party,  was  afterwards 
MityiSndby  adopted  and  executed.  It  doubtless  appeared  so 
ni^.  ^  Inoderate,  after  the  previous  decree  passed  but  re^ 
*  scinddd,  as  to  be  adopted  with  little  resistance!  and 

to  provoke  no  after-repentance :  yet  the  men  so  slain 
were  rather  more  than  one  thousand  in  number  \ 

Besides  this  sentence  of  execution,  the  Athenians 
razed  the  fortifications  of  Mltyldnd,  and  took  pos^ 
session  of  all  her  ships  of  war.  In  lieu  of  tribute, 
they  farther  established  a  new  permanent  distribu** 
tion  of  the  land  of  the  island;  all  except  Methymna, 
which  had  remained  faithful  to  them.  They  distri* 
buted  it  into  3000  lots,  of  which  300  were  reserved 
for  consecration  to  the  gods,  and  the  remainder 
assigned  to  Athenian  kleruchs,  or  proprietary  set*- 
tiers,  chosen  by  lot  among  the  citizens ;  the  Lesbian 
proprietors  still  remaining  on  the  land  as  cultiva>- 
ting  tenants )  and  paying  to  the  Athenian  kleruch 

>  Thucyd*  m.  60. 
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an  ftntiti&l  rent  of  two  minae  (about  seven  poutids 
sixteen  shillings  sterling)  for  each  lot.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  learn  more  about  this  new  land-' 
settlement  than  the  fiw  words  of  the  historian 
suffice  to  eicplain*  It  would  seem  that  2700  Athe< 
flian  dtizeUs  with  their  families  must  have  gone  to 
reside,  foi'  the  time  at  least,  in  Lesbos — as  kleruchs ; 
that  is^  without  abnegating  their  rights  as  Athenian 
eitiaens)  aud  without  being  exonerated  either  from 
Athenian  taxation  $  or  from  personal  military  service. 
But  it  seems  certain  that  these  men  did  not  continue 
long  to  reside  in  Lesbos :  and  we  tnay  ^ven  suspect 
tliat  the  kleruchic  allotment  of  the  island  must  have 
been  subsequently  abrogated.  There  was  a  Mrlp  on 
the  opposite  maitiland  of  Asia,  Which  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  Mityldnd  ;  this  was  now  separated  from 
that  town,  and  henceforward  enrolled  among  the 
tributary  subjecte  of  Athens^ 

1  Thao^d.  iiik  50 1  ir^  52.  About  the  Leslnaii  kkrudu,  tee  Boeckh, 
Public  BMtki  of  Athens,  B.  iii.  e.  18 ;  Wadumuih,  HeU.  Alt.  i.  2^  p.  d6> 
Thew  kleracHt  mnsi  origniaUj  hkye  gone  thither  as  k  gamBon»  as  Mi 
Boeckh  remarks  i  and  maj  probably  hare  eome  baek^  either  All  or  a 
part,  when  needed  for  military  serrice  at  home,  and  when  it  waii  a»* 
certained  that  ^e  iidfnid  might  be  kept  Without  tbem.  Still  however 
Aere  it  mudi  whidi  is  pnsxling  iii  this  arratigemmt*  It  seems  remark- 
able that  the  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  their  aceumukted  treasure  had 
beto  exhausted  ahd  when  they  were  beginning  to  pay  direct  eontribu^ 
tiens  from  thfeir  private  property  should  sacriflce  5400  mine  (90  talents) 
annild  rerenue  ei^ble  of  being  appropriated  by  the  state,  unless  that 
sum  were  required  to  majntain  the  kleruchs  as  resident  garrison  fbr 
the  mttnttaance  of  Lesbos*  And  ai)  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  theif 
residence  was  not  necessary,  We  niay  doubt  whether  the  state  did  not 
oenrert  ib»  klerudiic  grants  into  a  public  tributCi  wholly  or  ^Artially. 

We  may  farther  femakk^  that  if  the  kleruch  be  supposed  Ik  oitisen 
resident  at  Athensi  but  MceiTing  rent  from  his  lot  of  land  in  some  other 
territory— the  analogy  between  him  and  the  Romati  colonist  M\b*  The 
Ronum  (iehmists*  thov^  retaining  their  pririleges  as  eitiiensf  were  sent 
out  to  reside  on  their  grants  of  land)  and  to  eoiistitate  a  sort  of  resideht 
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wetted       ^^  ^^^  misfortunes  of  Mityldnd  belongs,  as  a  suit- 
by  Pach^    able  appendix,  the  fate  of  Pachas  the  Athenian  com- 
— his  deaSih  mauder,  whose  perfidy  at  Notium  has  been  recently 
Athei^^    recounted.    It  appears  that  having  contracted  a  pas- 
^*^^****^-    sion  for  two  beautiful  free  women  at  Mityldn^,  Hel- 
lllnis  and  Lamaxis,  he  slew  their  husbands,  and  got 
possession  of  them  by  force.     Possibly  they  may 
have  had  private  friends  at  Athens,  which  must  of 
course  have  been  the  case  with  many  Mitylenaean 
families.     At  all  events  they  repaired  thither,  bent 

garrison  oyer  the  prior  inhabitants,  who  had  been  despoiled  of  a  por- 
tion of  territory  to  make  i^m  for  them. 

See-^on  this  subject  and  analogy — the  excellent  Dissertation  of  Mad- 
^  wig — De  jure  et  conditione  coloniarum  Populi  Romani  quaestio  histo- 
rica — Madwig,  Opuscul.  Copenhag.  1834.  Diss.  viii.  p.  246. 

M.  Boeckh  and  Dr.  Arnold  contend  justly  that  at  Uie  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Athens  against  Syracuse  and  afterwards  (Thucyd.  vii.  57 ; 
viii.  23),  there  could  have  been  but  few,  if  any,  Athenian  Uerochs  re- 
sident in  Lesbos.  We  might  eyen  push  this  argument  fiuriher,  and  ap- 
ply the  same  inference  to  an  earlier  period,  the  eighth  year  of  the  war 
(Thucyd.  iy.  75),  when  the  Mitylensan  exiles  .were  so  active  in  th^ 
aggressions  upon  Antandrus  and  the  other  towns,  originally  Mityle- 
naean possessions,  on  the  opposite  mainland.  There  was  no  force  near 
at  hand  on  the  part  of  Athens  to  deal  with  these  exiles  except  the  dpyv" 
pSkoyai  vfj€t.  But  had  there  been  klemchs  at  Mityldnd,  they  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  defeat  the  exiles  in  their  first  attempts,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  among  the  most  important  forces  to  put  them 
down  afterwards — ^whereas  Thucydid^  makes  no  allusion  to  them. 

Farther,  the  oration  of  Antipho  (De  Csede  Herod,  c.  13)  makes  no 
allusion  to  Athenian  kleruchs,  either  as  resident  in  the  island,  or  even 
as  absentees  receiving  the  aimual  rent  mentioned  by  Thucydid^.  The 
Mitylenaean  citixen,  father  of  the  speaker  of  that  oration,  had  been  one 
of  those  implicated  (as  he  says,  unwillingly)  in  the  past  revolt  of  the 
city  against  Athens :  since  the  deplorable  termination  of  that  revolt, 
he  had  continued  possessor  of  his  Leslnan  property,  and  continued  also 
to  discharge  his  obligations  as  well  (choregic  obligations — x'^Tf**"^) 
towards  MitylSnl  as  (his  obligations  of  pecuniary  payment — rAi^)  to- 
wards Athens.  If  the  arrangement  mentioned  by  Thucydidds  had  been 
persisted  in,  this  Mitylensean  proprietor  would  have  paid  nothing  to- 
wards the  city  of  Athens,  but  merely  a  rent  of  two  minae  to  some  Athe- 
nian kleruch  or  citizen ;  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  words 
of  the  speaker  as  we  find  them  in  Antipho. 
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on  obtaining  redress  for  this  outrage,  and  brought 
their  complaint  against  Pachas  before  the  Athenian 
dikastery,  in  that  trial  of  accountability  to  which 
every  officer  was  liable  at  the  close  of  his  command. 
So  profound  was  the  sentiment  which  their  case  ex- 
cited, in  this  open  and  numerous  assembly  of  Athe- 
nian citizens,  that  the  guilty  commander,  not  wait- 
ing for  sentence,  slew  himself  with  his  sword  in  open 
court*. 

'  See  the  Epigram  of  Agathias,  57.  p*  377*  Agathiaa  ed.  Bonn. 
*£XXayW  rpifAoicaipa,  ical  d  xapita-a-a  Aafia(if, 

iforrfv  iu¥  w&rpat  <l>eyy€a  Arcr/Stodof . 
^Okkg  d*  *A$rival]3ai  avp  SKxairiv  MaJ^t  K^Kaat 

rhv  MiTvXtiPalatf  yaw  dXatra^t  Hdxflf, 
Toy  Kovpap  ddUtit  ^pcura-aro,  rw  dc  (rw€VVOf 

titranVi  In  rrivas  TJb€  puja-6p(vot. 
Tal  dc  Kor  Alyalou)  p6ov  frXarv  XcuTfia  (l>*p«a'Brjv, 

Koi  irorl  rhf  Kpavaav  Moyfroniap  dpaperrip, 
Ad/i^  d*  oy/cXcnyy  dKirffnovos  tpya  HdxiJiTos 

pMa<f>a  piv  tU  oXo^p  i^P^  awffkaadrriv, 
Tom  piPf  &  Kovpa,  irtwoyfiKorop'  ^  d*  irrl  ndrpap 

fJKtrop,  iv  d*  avrq.  Ktia-Bov  d:tro<f>6ip*va' 
Ed  dc  ndpnp  d7r6paaBop,  iird  norl  adfia  mjptvvoiP 

tUdrrop,  ts  icXcivar  ppofia  <rao(l>poavpai' 
'YfiPtvctP  d*  thi  irdpT€s  6pd<l)popas  ifpvufas, 

vdrpas  «eal  tro<ri»v  nrfpara  ruraptpas* 

Plutarch  (NUdas,  6 :  Qompare  Plutarch^  Ariateid^^  c.  26)  states  the 
hd  of  Pach^  having  shun  himself  before  the  dikastery  on  occasion  of 
his  trial  of  accountability,  ndxrfra  rhv  iXopra  Atafiov,  ts,  tv^vvas  di- 
tovs  rfjt  arparrjyias,  h  air^  ry  bucaarripiij^  <nra<rdp(vot  £i0or  oyciXcv 
iavrhvy  &c. 

The  statement  in  Plutarch,  and  that  in  the  Epigram,  hang  together 
so  perfectly' well,  that  each  lends  authority  to  the  other,  and  I  think 
there  is  good  reason  for  crediting  the  Epigram.  The  suicide  of  Pachas, 
and  that  too  before  the  dikasts,  implies  circumstances  yery  different 
from  those  usually  brought  in  accusation  agunst  a  general  on  trial.  It 
impUes  an  intensity  of  anger  in  the  numerous  dikasts  greater  than  that 
which  acts  of  pecidation  would  be  likely  to  raise,  and  such  as  to  strike 
a  guilty  man  with  insupportable  remorse  and  humiliation.  The  stoiy 
of  lAmaTHS  and  Hell&nis  would  be  just  of  a  nature  to  produce  this  vehe- 
ment emotion  among  the  Athenian  dikasts.  Moreover  the  words  of  the 
Epigram — pifnl>a  pw  tU  Skoijv  lajpa  wprjkao'd'nfp^^tcet  precisely  appli- 

VOL.  VI.  2  A 
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Lacedsmo- 
nians. 


Surrender        The  Surrender  of  Platsea  to  the 

to  the  took  place  not  long  after  that  of  Mityl^d  to  the 
Athenians — somewhat  later  in  the  same  summer. 
Though  the  escape  of  one-half  of  the  garrison  had 
made  the  provisions  last  longer  for  the  rest,  still 
they  had  now  come  to  be  exhausted,  and  the  re- 
maining defenders  were  enfeebled  and  on  the  point 
of  perishing  by  starvation.  The  Lacedasmonian 
commander  of  the  blockading  force,  knowing  their 
defenceless  condition,  could  easily  have  taken  the 
town  by  storm,  had  he  not  been  forbidden  by  ex- 
press orders  from  Sparta.  For  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment, calculating  that  peace  might  one  day  be 
concluded  with  Athens  on  terms  of  mutual  cession 
of  places  acquired  by  war,  wished  to  acquire  Platsea, 
not  by  force  but  by  capitulation  and  voluntary  sur- 
render, which  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not 
giving  it  up :  though  such  a  distinction,  between 
capture  by  force  and  by  capitulation,  not  admissible 
in  modern  diplomacy,  was  afterwards  found  to  tell 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  quite  as  much  as  in  their 
favour  ^  Acting  upon  these  orders,  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander  sent  in  a  herald,  summoning 
the  Plataeans  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  submit 
themselves  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  judges— with 
a  stipulation   ''  that  the  wrong-doers^  should  be 

cable  to  a  self-inflicted  death.  It  would  teem  by  the  Epigram^  mora- 
OYcr,  that  eren  in  the  time  of  Agathiaa  (a.d.  550~*the  reign  of  Jnati- 
nian)  there  muit  have  been  preierved  at  Mityl4nd  a  Mpulohral  monu- 
ment commemorating  this  incident. 

Schneider  (ad  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  3,  3)  enroneously  identifles  tiua 
story  with  that  of  Dozander  and  the  two  Mtckifpoi  whom  lit  wiihad  to 
obtain  in  mairiage  for  his  two  sons. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  17. 

*  Thucyd.  iii,  52.  irpo<rw^fintt  d*  ovrecr  k^kq  \4yopru»  ffl  ffoCkoiPfm 
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punished,  but  that  none  should  be  punished  un- 
justly/' To  the  besieged,  in  their  state  of  hopeless 
starvation,  all  terms  were  nearly  alike,  and  they  ac« 
cordingly  surrendered  the  city.  After  a  few  days' 
interval,  during  which  they  received  nourishment 
from  the  blockading  army,  five  persons  arrived  from 
Sparta  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  their  fate— -one, 
Aristomenidas,  a  Herakleid  of  the  regal  family  ^ 

The  five  Spartans  having  taken  their  seat  as  ThePU- 
judges,  doubtless  in  full  presence  of  the  blockading  tiTo  gam. 
army,  and  especially  with  the  Thebans,  the  great  ^^h^ 
enemies  of  Platsea,  by  their  side — the  prisoners  SlceS^" 
taken,  200  Plataeans  and  twenty-five  Athenians,  p^^ 
were  brought  up  for  trial  or  sentence.     No  accu- 
sation was  preferred  against  them  by  any  one :  but 
the  simple  question  was  put  to  them  by  the  judges 
— *•  Have  you  during  the  present  war  rendered  any 
service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  or  to  their  allies  ?  '^ 
The  Plataeans  were  confounded  at  a  question  alike 
unexpected  and  preposterous.     It  admitted  but  of 
one  answer — ^but  before  returning  any  categorical 
answer  at  all,  they  entreated  permission  to  plead 
their  cause  at  length.    In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Thebans*,  their  request  was  granted :  and  Asty- 
maehus  and  Lakon  (the  latter,  proxenus  of  Sparta 
at  Platsea)  were  appointed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
body.     Possibly  both  these  delegates   may  have 
spoken :  if  so,  Thucydidds  has  blended  the  two 
speeches  into  one. 

napadovifoi  r^v  irSkuf  iic6vT€f  roir  Awcibaifiovlois,  xal  ^iKturrait  iKtlwoi^ 

'  Pausan.  iii.  9^  1. 

'  Tlmeyd.  iiL  60.  hnMi  tuH  iKtltHHs  vapk  ypj^firip  n)v  qItAp  /la- 
tiff4ir€pa$  \6yot  MSti  r^  irp6t  t6  ipirtifui  dtnicpUnmt*  o^r^y  hen  meant 
the  Thebans. 

2a2 
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A  more  desperate  position  cannot  be  imagined 
— ^for  the  interrogatory  was  expressly  so  framed 
as  to  exclude  allusion  to  any  facts  preceding  the 
t^H^t^  Peloponnesian  war.  But  the  speakers,  though  fully 
tiSw^"  ^  conscious  how  slight  was  their  chance  of  success, 
j^^on  disregarded  the  limits  of  the  question  itself,  and 
tbemsdm  while  Upholding  with  unshaken  courage  the  dignity 
comndes.  of  their  little  city,  neglected  no  topic  which  could 
touch  the  sympathies  of  their  judges.  After  re- 
monstrating against  the  mere  mockery  of  trial 
and  judgement  to  which  they  were  submitted,  they 
appealed  to  the  Hellenic  sympathies  and  lofty 
reputation  for  commanding  virtue,  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. They  adverted  to  the  first  alliance  of  Pla- 
taea  with  Athens,  concluded  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  who  had  then 
declined,  though  formally  solicited,  to  undertake  the 
protection  of  the  town  against  Theban  oppression. 
They  next  turned  to  the  Persian  war,  wherein  Pla- 
taean  patriotism  towards  Greece  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous than  Theban  treason^ — to  the  victory 
gained  over  the  Persians  on  their  soil,  whereby  it 
had  become  hallowed  under  the  promises  of  Pausa- 
nias  and  by  solemn  appeals  to  the  local  gods.  From 
the  Persian  war  they  passed  on  to  the  flagitious  at- 
tack made  by  the  Thebans  on  Plataea,  in  the  midst 
of  the  truce.  Nor  did  they  omit  to  remind  the 
judges  of  an  obligation  personal  to  Sparta — the  aid 
which  they  had  rendered,  along  with  the  Athenians, 

• 

1  See  this  point  emphatically  set  forth  in  Orat.  m.  called  A6yos  nXa- 
t(uk6s,  of  Isokrat^,  p.  308.  sect.  62. 

The  whole  of  that  oration  is  interesting  to  be  read  in  illustration  of 
the  renewed  sufierings  of  the  Platieans  near  fifty  years  after  this  cap- 
ture. 
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to  Sparta,  when  pressed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
at  Ithdme.  This  speech  is  as  touching  as  any 
which  we  find  in  Thucydidfis,  and  the  skill  of  it 
consists  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  hearers 
are  brought  back,  time  after  time  and  by  well-ma- 
naged transitions,  to  these  same  topics  ^  And  such 
was  the  impression  which  it  seemed  to  make  on  the 
five  Lacedaemonian  judges,  that  the  Thebans  near 
at  hand  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  reply  to  it :  although  we  see  plainly  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  proceeding — the  formal  and  in- 
sulting question,  as  well  as  the  sentence  destined  to 
follow  upon  answer  given— had  been  settled  before- 
hand between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  Theban  speakers  contended  that  the  Pla-  Sf^j^***^ 
tseans  had  deserved,  and  brought  upon  themselves 
by  their  own  fault,  the  enmity  of  Thebes — that 
they  had  stood  forward  earnestly  against  the  Per- 
sians, only  because  Athens  had  done  so  too — and 
that  all  the  merit,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  they 
had  thereby  acquired,  was  counterbalanced  and 
cancelled  by  their  having  allied  themselves  with 
Athens  afterwards  for  the  oppression  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  JSginetans,  and  of  other  Greeks  equally 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  54-59.  Dionjrsius  of  HalikamassuB  bestows  especial 
commendation  on  the  speech  of  the  Platiean  orator  (De  Thucyd.  Hist. 
Judic.  p.  921).  Concurring  with  him  as  to  its  merits,  I  do  not  concur 
in  the  opinion  which  he  expresses  that  it  is  less  artistically  put  together 
than  those  other  harangues  which  he  considers  inferior. 

Mr.  Mitford  doubts  whether  these  two  orations  are  to  be  taken  as 
approximating  to  anything  really  deliyered  on  the  occasion.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  means  possessed  by  Thucydid^  for  informing  him- 
self of  what  was  actually  said  at  this  scene  before  the  captured  Platsea, 
must  haye  been  considerable  and  satisfactory :  I  therefore  place  full  con- 
fidence in  them,  as  I  do  in  most  of  the  other  harangues  in  his  work,  so 
hxuthe  nhstance  goes. 
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conspicuous  for  zeal  against  Xerxes,  and  equally  en- 
titled to  protection  under  the  promises  of  Pausanias. 
The  Thebans  went  on  to  vindicate  their  nocturnal 
surprise  of  Platsea,  by  maintaining  that  they  had 
been  invited  by  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the 
townS  who  were  anxious  only  to  bring  back  I^atssa 
from  its  alliance  with  a  stranger  to  its  natural 
Boeotian  home — and  that  they  had  abstained  from 
any  thing  tike  injurious  treatment  of  the  inhabit* 
ants,  until  constrained  to  use  force  in  their  own 
defence.  They  then  reproached  the  Platseans,  in 
their  turn,  with  that  breach  of  faith  whereby  ulti- 
mately the  Theban  prisoners  in  the  town  had  been 
put  to  death.  And  while  they  excused  their  alli- 
ance with  Xerxes ,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian'  inva- 
sion, by  affirming  that  Thebes  was  then  under  a 
dishonest  party-oligarchy,  who  took  this  side  for 
their  own  factious  purposes,  and  carried  the  people 
with  them  by  force — they  at  the  same  time  charged 
the  Platseans  with  permanent  treason  against  the 
Boeotian  customs  and  brotherhood^.  All  this  was 
farther  enforced  by  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
Thebes  to  the  gratitude  of  Lacedsemon,  both  for 
having  brought  Boeotia  into  the  Lacedaemonian 
alliance  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kor6neia,  and 
for  having  furnished  so  large  a  portion  of  the  com« 
mon  force  in  the  war  then  going  on^. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  65. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  66.  rh  ndtrrcvif  Botmrwp  in^rpia — iiL  62.  t$m  rmf  SXX^p 
Bomrmv  napa^alporrts  rh  irarpio, 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  61-68.  It  is  probable  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Thebaa 
priaoners  taken  in  the  town  of  Platsea  waa  committed  by  the  Plft- 
t«ins  in  breach  of  a  oonyention  concluded  with  the  Thebana :  and 
on  this  point  therefore  the  Thebana  had  really  ground  to  complain* 
Respecting  this  convention,  however,  there  were  two  oonfliciing  atoriii^ 
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The  discourse  of  the  Thebans,  inspired  by  bitter  The  pia- 
and  as  yet  unsatisfied  hatred  against  Plataea,  proved  sentenc^ 
effectual :  or  rather  it  was  superfluous — the  minds  Se^uw-^ 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  having  before  been  made  up.  j^Ja^^^ 
After  the  proposition  twice  made  by  Archidamus  to  ^  ^^^^^ 
the  Platseans,  inviting  them  to  remain  neutral  and     ^ 
even  oflfering  to  guarantee  their  neutrality — after 
the  solemn  apologetic  protest  tendered  by  him  upon 
their  refusal,  to  the  gods,  before  he  began  the  siege, 
—the  Lacedeemonians  conceived  themselves  exone* 
rated  from  all  obligation  to  respect  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  ^ ;  looking  upon  the  inhabitants  as  having 
voluntarily  renounced  their  inviolability  and  sealed 
their  own  ruin.    Hence  the  importance  attached  to 
that  protest,  and  the  emphatic  detail  with  which  it 
is  set  forth  in  Thucydidfis.  The  five  judges,  as  their 
only  reply  to  the  two  harangues,  again  called  the 
Platseans  before  them,  and  repeated  to  every  one  of 
them  individually  the  same  question  which  had 
before  beei\  put :  each  one  of  them,  as  he  succes- 
sively replied  in  the  negative^,  was  taken  away  and 
killed,  together  with  the  twenty-five  Athenian  pri- 
8oner8«    The  women  captured  were  sold  as  slaves : 
and  the  town  and  territory  of  Plataea  were  handed 
over  to  the  Thebans,  who  at  first  established  in 
them  a  few  oligarchical  Plataean  exiles,  together  with 
some  Megarian  exiles — ^but  after  a  few  months,  "re- 

between  which  Thucydid^  does  not  decide :  see  Thucyd.  ii.  3,  4,  and 
this  History,  above,  chap,  xlviii. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  68  j  ii.  74.  To  constiue  the  fonnet  of  these  passages 
(iii.  68)  as  it  now  stands,  is  yery  difficult,  if  not  impossible :  we  can 
only  pretend  to  give  what  seems  to  be  its  substantial  meaning. 

*  Diodoms  (xii.  56)  in  his  meagre  abridgement  of  the  siege  and  fate  of 
Flatsea,  somewhat  amplifies  the  brevity  and  simphcity  of  the  question 
as  given  by  Thucydidls. 
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• 

called  this  step,  and  blotted  out  Plataea^  as  a  sepa- 
rate town  and  territory,  from  the  muster-roll  of 
Hellas.  They  pulled  down  all  the  private  buildings 
and  employed  the  materials  to  build  a  vast  barrack 
all  round  the  Herseum  or  temple  of  H6r6,  200  feet 
in  eveiy  direction,  with  apartments  of  two  stories 
above  and  below ;  partly  as  accommodation  for  visit- 
ors to  the  temple,  partly  as  an  abode  for  the  tenant- 
farmers  or  graziers  who  were  to  occupy  the  land. 
A  new  temple,  of  100  feet  in  length,  was  also  built 
in  honour  of  HdrS,  and  ornamented  with  couches 
prepared  from  the  brass  and  iron  furniture  found  in 
the  private  houses  of  the  Plataeans^.  The  Plataean 
territory  was  let  out  for  ten  years,  as  public  pro- 
perty belonging  to  Thebes,  and  was  hired  by  private 
Theban  cultivators. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  Plataea,  after 
sustaining  a  blockade  of  about  two  years^.  Its  iden- 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  57.  vfuis  dc  (you  Spartans)  xoi  €«e  nawr^s  rov  'EXkrfPuaov 
irapouaia-Uf,  bih  QrfPaiovt  (Ttk6raiap)  e^aXei^ac. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  69. 

'  Demosthen^  (or  the  Pseudo-Deinofthen^)^  in  the  oratkm  agaisat 
Ne«ra  (p.  1380.  c.  25)^  says  that  the  blockade  of  Pktsawaa  continued 
for  ten  years  before  it  surrendered — iiroKidpKow  atmrvs  dcn-Xf  r€lx«i 
ir€piT€ixla^atrr€s  dcjca  ^rrj.  That  the  real  duration  of  the  blockade  was 
only  two  years,  is  most  certain :  accordingly  several  eminent  critics — 
Palmerius,  Wasse,  Diiker,  Taylor,  Auger,  &c.,  aU  with  one  accord  con- 
fidently enjoin  us  to  correct  the  text  of  Demosthen^  from  dmi  to  dvo, 
**  Repone^cien/^  dvo** — says  Duker. 

I  have  before  protested  against  corrections  of  the  text  of  ancient 
authors  grounded  upon  the  reason  which  all  these  critics  think  so  ob- 
vious and  so  convincing ;  and  I  must  again  renew  the  jNrotest  here.  It 
shows  how  Uttle  the  principles  of  historical  evidence  have  been  reflected 
upon,  when  critics  can  thus  concur  in  forcing  dissentient  witnesses  into 
harmony,  and  in  substituting  a  true  statement  of  their  own  in  place  of 
an  erroneous  statement  which  one  of  these  witnesses  gives  them.  And 
in  the  present  instance,  the  principle  adopted  by  these  critics  is  the  less 
defensible,  because  the  Pseudo-Demosthen^  introduces  a  great  many 
other  errors  and  inaccuracies  respecting  Platsea,  besides  his  mistake 
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tity  and  local  traditions  seemed  thus  extinguishedi 
and  the  sacrifices,  in  honour  of  the  deceased  victors 
who  had  fought  under  Pausanias,  suspended — which  ^^^. 
the  Plataean  speakers  had  urged  upon  the  Lacedaemo-  of  the  Lace- 
nians  as  an  impiety  not  to  be  tolerated  ^  and  which  —cases  of 
perhaps  the  latter  would  hardly  have  consented  SS^iir^ 
to  under  any  other  circumstances,  except  from  an  comp««d. 
anxious  desire  of  conciliating  the  Thebans  in  their 
prominent  antipathy.     It  is  in  this  way  that  Thu- 
cydidds  explains  the  conduct  of  Sparta,  which  he 
pronounces  to  have  been  rigorous  in  the  extreme*. 
And  in  truth  it  was  more  rigorous,  considering  only 
the  principle  of  the  case  and  apart  from  the  number 
of  victims,  than  even  the  first  unexecuted  sentence 
of  Athens  against  the  Mitylenseans.     For  neither 
Sparta,  nor  even  Thebes,  had  any  fair  pretence  for 
considering  Plataea  as  a  revolted  town,  whereas 
MitylSnS  was  a  city  which  had  revolted  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  offensive  to  Athens.     More- 
over Sparta  promised  trial  and  justice  to  the  Pla- 
tseans  on  their  surrender:   Pachds  promised  no- 
thing to  the  Mitylenaeans  except  that  their  fate 
should  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Athenian 
people.    This  little  city — interesting  from  its  Hel- 
lenic patriotism,  its  grateful  and  tenacious  attach- 
ments, and  its  unmerited  suffering — now  existed 
only  in  the  persons  of  its  citizens  harboured  at 
Athens:   we  shall  find  it  hereafter  restored,  de- 

about  the  duration  of  the  siege.  The  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy  was  con- 
stai^tly  present  to  the  imaginations  of  these  literary  Greeks. 

>  Thncyd.  iiL  69. 

*  Thucyd.  iiL  69.  trxf^v  dc  n  Mil  r&  (vfmap  mpl  UXarautif  ol  Amcc- 
^tufidvtoi  ovT»s  dtrortTpafJLfUPOl  iyivwro  Orfpawv  ipexa,  ¥9fiI{ovns  h 
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stroyed  again,  and  finally  again  restored :  so  che« 
quered  was  the  fate  of  a  little  Grecian  state  swept 
away  by  the  contending  politics  of  the  greater  neigh* 
hours*  The  slaughter  pf  the  twenty-five  Athenian 
prisoners,  like  that  of  Salsethus  by  the  Athenians^ 
was  not  beyond  the  rigour  admitted  and  toleratedi 
though  not  always  practised,  on  both  sides^^towards 
prisoners  of  war. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  circumstanoesi 

painfully  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  age,  which 

followed  on  the  surrender  of  Mityldnd  and  Platna* 

We  next  pass  to  the  west  of  Greece — the  island  of 

Korkyra— where  we  shall  find  scenes   not    lestf 

Uoodyi  and  even  'more  revolting. 

circiim.*         It  has  been  already  mentioned  S  that  in  the  naval 

Kor^rt—   combats  between  the  Corinthians  and  Korkyraans 

^  ^'  during  the  year  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 

^?Ck     former  had  captured  250  Korkyrcean  prisoners^  men 

from  Co-     Qf  tt^e  first  rank  and  consequence  in  the  island* 

nntOyimaer  *- 

ftgreement    InStead  of  following  the  impulse  of  blind  hatted  in 

reyointion    slaughtering  their  prisoners,  the  Corinthians  dis* 

^rnmrat     played,  if  not  greater  humanity,  at  least  a  more 

JSutSi'T  long-sighted  calculation.  They  had  treated  the  pri- 

the  uund.    goners  well,  and  made  every  eflbrt  to  gain  them 

overi  with  a  view  of  employing  them  on  the  first 

opportunity  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  island**^ 

to  bring  it  into  alliance  with  Corinth*,  and  disoon- 

nect  it  from  Athens.    Such  an  opportunity  appears 

first  to  have  occurred  during  the  winter  or  spring 

of  the  present  year,  while  both  Mityl6n6  and  Plataea 

were  under  blockade ;  probably  about  the  time  when 

Alkidas  departed  for  Ionia,  and  when  it  was  hoped 

^  See  abore,  ekap.  xltii.  '  ThiMSycL  u  66. 
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that  not  only  Mityl^nd  would  be  relieved »  but  the 
neighbouring  dependencies  of  Athens  excited  to 
revolt,  and  her  whole  attention  thus  occupied  in  that 
quarter.  Accordingly  the  Korkyrsean  prisoners 
were  then  sent  home  from  Corinth » nominally  under 
a  heavy  ransom  of  800  talents,  for  which  those 
KorkyrsBan  citizens  who  acted  as  proxeni  to  Corinth 
made  themselves  respon8ible\  The  proxeni,  lending 
themselves  thus  to  the  deoeptioui  were  doubtless 
participant  in  the  entire  design. 

But  it  was  soon  seen  in  what  form  the  ransom 
was  really  to  be  paid.  The  new'^comers,  probably 
at  first  heartily  welcomed  after  so  long  a  detention » 
employed  all  their  iofluencci  combined  with  the 
most  active  personal  canvass,  to  bring  about  a  com'^ 
plete  rupture  of  all  alliance  with  Athens.  Intima* 
tlon  being  sent  to  Athens  of  what  was  going  on>  an 
Athenian  trireme  arrived' with  envoys  to  try  and 
defeat  these  manoeuvres;  while  a  Corinthian  tri'- 
reme  also  brought  envoys  from  Corinth  to  aid  the 
views  of  the  opposite  party.  The  mere  presence  of 
Corinthian  envoys  indicated  a  change  in  the  poli-* 
tical  feeling  of  the  island.  But  still  more  conspi» 
cuous  did  this  change  become,  when  a  formal 
public  assembly,  after  hearing  both  envoys,  de- 
dded^-^that  Korkyra  would  maintain  her  alliance 
with  Athens  according  to  the  limited  terms  of  simple 
mutual  defence  originally  stipulated^)  but  would 
at  the  same  time  be  in  relations  of  friendship  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  as  she  had  been  before  the  Epi- 
damnian  quarrel.  However,  the  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Korkyra  had  since  become  practically 

^  Thnefd.  iiL  70i  comptte  Diodar.  xii.  57.  '  Thuojrd.  L  44. 
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more  intimate,  and  the  Korkyrsean  fleet  had  aided 
the  Athenians  in  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus^ : 
accordingly,  the  resolution,  now  adopted,  abandoned 
the  present  to  go  back  to  the  past — and  to  a  past 
which  could  not  be  restored. 
J^^*^         Looking  to  the  war  then  raging  between  Athens 
bring  aboat  and  the  PeloDomiesians,  such  a  declaration  was 
.  — ihej  pro-  sclf-contradictory :  nor  indeed  did  the  oligarchical 
dcmocniti.    party  intend  it  as  anything  else  than  a  step  to  a 
PdtS!^    more  complete  revolution,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
ctttSfr^of  ^^^'    They  followed  it  up  by  a  political  prosecution 
them  in  re-  agaiust  Pcithias,  the  citizen  of  greatest  personal  in- 
they  are      flueuce  amoug  the  people,  who  acted  by  his  own 
gouty.        choice  as  proxenus  to  the  Athenians.    They  ac- 
cused him  of  practising  to  bring  Korkyra  into 
slavery  to  Athens.     What  were  the  judicial  insti- 
tutions of  the  island,  under  which  he  was  tried, 
we  do  not   know:   but  he  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge ;  and  he  then  revenged  himself  by  accusing 
in  his  turn  five  of  the  richest  among  his  oligarchical 
prosecutors,  of  the  crime  of  sacrilege — as  having 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus  and 
Alkinous,  by  causing  stakes,  for  their  vine-props,  to 
be  cut  in  it*.    This  was  an  act  distinctly  forbidden 

'  Thucyd.  iL  26. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  70.  <I>^k»p  T€fiP€Uf  x'^fx^'car  ^k  tov  re  6d6s  rwfUpovs  kqI 
Tov  *AXkIpov'  Cffiia  dc  Koff  iKaarriv  x^pwca  hriKMiro  <rrarrip. 

The  present  tense  rifump  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  going  on 
habitually  making  use  of  the  trees  in  the  groye  for  this  purpose.  Pro- 
bably it  is  this  cutting  and  fixing  of  stakes  to  support  the  vines,  which 
is  meant  by  the  word  xBLpoKwryAs  in  Pherekratds,  Pers.  ap.  Athen»um, 
vi.  p.  269. 

The  Oration  of  Lysias  (Or.  vii.)  against  Nikomachns,  vntp  rev  arficMi 
dnoKoyia,  will  illustrate  this  charge  made  by  Peithias  at  Korkyra.  There 
were  certain  ancient  olive-trees  near  Athens,  consecrated  and  protected 
by  law,  so  that  the  proprietors  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  were 
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by  law,  under  penalty  of  a  stater  or  four  drachms 
for  every  stake  so  cut.  But  it  is  no  uncommon  phae- 
nomenon,  even  in  societies  politically  better  organ- 
ised than  Korkyra,  to  find  laws  existing  and  unre- 
pealed, yet  habitually  violated,  sometimes  even  by 
every  one,  but  still  oftener  by  men  of  wealth  and 
power,  whom  most  people  would  be  afraid  to  pro- 
secute. Moreover  in  this  case,  no  individual  was 
injured  by  the  act,  and  any  one  who  came  forward 
to  prosecute  would  incur  the  odium  of  an  informer — 
which  probably  Peithias  might  not  have  chosen  to 
brave  under  ordinary  circumstances,  though  he  ( 
thought  himself  justified  in  adopting  this  mode  of 
retaliation  against  those  who  had  prosecuted  him. 
The  language  of  ThucydidSs  implies  that  the  fact 
was  not  denied :  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving that  these  rich  men  may  have  habitually 
resorted  to  the  sacred  property  for  vine-stakes.  On 
being  found  guilty  and  condemned,  they  cast  them- 
selves as  suppliants  at  the  temples,  and  entreated 
the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  pay  the  fine  by 
instalments :  but  Peithias,  then  a  member  of  the 
(annual)  senate,  to  whom  the  petition  was  referred, 
opposed  it,  and  caused  its  rejection,  leaving  the  law 
to  take  its  course.  It  was  moreover  understood 
that  he  was  about  to  avail  himself  of  his  character 
of  senator — and  of  his  increased  favour,  probably 
arising  from  the  recent  judicial  acquittal — to  pro- 
pose in  the  public  assembly  a  reversal  of  the  reso- 

forbidden  to  grab  them  up,  or  to  dig  so  near  as  to  injure  the  roots. 
The  speaker  in  that  oration  defends  himself  against  a  charge  of  having 
grubbed  up  one  of  these  and  sold  the  wood.  It  i4>pears  that  there  were 
public  Tiaitors  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  these  old  trees :  see  the 
note  of  Markland  on  that  oration,  p.  270. 
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lution  recently  pasted-^-and  a  new  resdution  to  re- 
cognise only  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies 
as  Athens, 
^ey  MM-      Pressed  by  the  ruinous  fine  upon  the  five  persona 
thiittnd     condemned,  as  well  as  by  the  fear  that  Peithiaa 
Other  seiub.  might  Carry  his  point  and.  thus  completely  defeat 
SlettiL-  ti^^ir  project  of  Corinthian  alliance,  the  oligarchioal 
Jot  rf^  party  resolved  to  carry  their  point  by  violence  and 
soTemmciit  murdcr.    They  collected  a  party  armed  with  dag- 
menentn-  gers,  burst  Suddenly  into  the  senate-house  during 
u^^^iii^   full  sitting,  and  there  slew  Peithias  with  sixty  other 
J^l^  ^    persons,  partly  senators,  partly  private  individuals : 
some  others  of  his  friends  escaped  the  same  fate  by 
getting  aboard  the  Attic  trireme  which  had  brought 
the  envoys,  and  which  was  still  in  the  harbour,  but 
now  departed  forthwith  to  Athens.    These  assas- 
sins, under  the  fresh  terror  arising  from  their  recent 
act,  convoked  an  assembly,  affirmed  that  what  they 
had  done  was  unavoidable  to  guard  Korkyra  against 
being  made  the  slave  of  Athens,  and  proposed  a 
resolution  of  full  neutrality  both  towards  Athens 
and  towards  the  Peloponnesians — ^permitting  no  visit 
from  either  of  the  belligerents,  except  of  a  pacific 
character  and  with  one  single  ship  at  a  time.    And 
this  resolution  the  assembly  was  constrained  to  pass 
— ^it  probably  was  not  very  numerous,  and  the  oli- 
garchical partisans  were  at  hand  in  arms^    At  the 
same  time  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens,  to  commu- 
nicate the  recent  events  with  such  colouring  as 
suited  their  views,  and   to   dissuade  the  fugitive 
partisans  of  Peithias  from  provoking  any  armed 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  71*  ^^  dc  curov,  m\  iviKvpmaai  ^vdynQvav  r^v 
yv^firjp. 
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Athenian  interventioni  auch  as  might  occaiion  a 
oounter-revolution  in  the  island  ^  With  some  of 
the  fugitives,  representations  of  this  sort,  or  per- 
haps the  fear  of  compromising  their  own  families 
left  behind,  prevailed :  but  most  of  them,  and  the 
Athenians  along  with  them,  appreciated  better  both 
what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  likely  to  follow. 
The  oligarchical  envoys,  together  with  such  of  the 
fugitives  as  had  been  induced  to  adopt  their  views, 
were  seiaed  by  the  Athenians  as  conspirators,  and 
placed  in  detention  at  iEgina ;  while  a  fleet  of  sixty 
Athenian  triremes  under  Eurymedon  was  imme« 
diately  fitted  out  to  sail  for  Korkyra*«-for  which 
there  was  the  greater  necessity,  as  the  Lacednmo*- 
nian  fleet  under  Alkidas,  lately  mustered  at  Kylldnd 
after  its  return  from  Ionia,  was  understood  to  be  on 
the  point  of  sailing  thither^. 

But  the  oUgarchical  leaders  at  Korkyra  knew  Theoiigv- 
better  than  to  rely  on  the  chances  of  this  mission  at  koi^« 
to  Athens,  and  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  their  ^^J^^^ 
conspiracy  with  that  rapidity  which  was  best  cal»  J^^^Sihc 
oulated  to  ensure  its  success.     On  the  arrival  of  a  ^^'^^ 
Corinthian  trireme,  which  brought  ambassadors  people— 
from  Sparta,  and  probably  also  brought  news  that  S[!^Athe. 
the  fleet  of  Alkidas  would  shortly  appear— they  SNikT" 
organised  their  force,  and  attacked  the  people  and  '^^' 
the  democratical  authorities.    The  Korkyrsean  De« 
mos  were  at  first  vanquished  and  dispersed.     But 
during  the  night  they  collected  together  and  forti* 
fled  themselves  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  near 

'  Tbucyd.  iii*  71*   '^  ^^  <''^<^  icannrc^cvydrcw  vtlaovrof  lufiiv  dr* 
*  Tlraejd.  iii.  9fk 
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the  acropolis,  and  from  thence  down  to  the  Hyilaic 
harbour — one  of  the  two  harbours  which  the  town 
possessed;  while  the  other  harbour  and  the  chief 
arsenal,  facing  the  mainland  of  Epirus,  was  held  by 
the  oligarchical  party,  together  with  the  market- 
place near  to  it,  in  and  around  which  the  wealthier 
Korkyraeans  chiefly  resided.  In  this  divided  state 
the  town  remained  throughout  the  ensuing  day, 
during  which  the  Demos  sent  emissaries  round  the 
territory  soliciting  aid  from  the  working  slaves,  and 
promising  to  them  emancipation  as  a  reward ;  while 
the  oligarchy  also  hired  and  procured  800  Epirotic 
mercenaries  from  the  mainland.  Reinforced  by  the 
slaves,  who  flocked  in  at  the  call  received,  the 
Demos  renewed  the  struggle  on  the  morrow,  more 
furiously  than  before.  Both  in  position  and  num- 
bers, they  had  the  advantage  over  the  oligarchy, 
and  the  intense  resolution  with  which  they  fought 
communicated  itself  even  to  the  women,  who, 
braving  danger  and  tumult,  took  active  part  in 
the  combat,  especially  by  flinging  tiles  from  the 
housetops.  Towards  the  afternoon,  the  people  be- 
came decidedly  victorious,  and  were  even  on  the 
point  of  carrying  by  assault  the  lower  town,  toge- 
ther with  the  neighbouring  arsenal,  both  held  by  the 
oligarchy.  Nor  had  the  latter  any  other  chance  of 
safety  except  the  desperate  resource  of  setting  fire  to 
that  part  of  the  town,  with  the  market-place,  houses, 
and  buildings,  all  around  it,  their  own  among  the 
rest.  This  proceeding  drove  back  the  assailants, 
but  destroyed  much  property  belonging  to  mer- 
chants in  the  warehouses,  together  with  a  large 
part  of  the  town :  indeed  had  the  wind  been  favour- 
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able,  the  entire  town  would  have  been  consumed. 
The  people  being  thus  victorious,  the  Corinthian 
trireme,  together  with  most  of  the  Epirotic  merce- 
naries, thought  it  safer  to  leave  the  island ;  while 
the  victors  were  still  farther  strengthened  on  the 
ensuing  morning  by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  ad- 
miral Nikostratus,  with  twelve  triremes  from  Nau- 
paktus\  and  500  Messenian  hoplites. 

Nikostratus  did  his  best  to  allay  the  furious  ex-  ModeratioB 
citement  prevailing,  and  to  persuade  the  people  to  stratus- 
use   their  victory   with   moderation.     Under  his  filj^ofthe 
auspices,  a  convention  of  amnesty  and  peace  was  ^Jd8*^?e' 
concluded   between  the  contending  parties,  save  ^'JiJJI^hr'* 
only  ten  proclaimed  individuals  of  the  most  violent 
oligarchs,  who  were  to  be  tried  as  ringleaders.  These 
men  of  course  soon  disappeared,  so  that  there  would 
have  been  no  trial  at  all,  which  seems  to  have  beet) 
what  Nikostratus  desired.     At  the  same  time  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  established  be- 
tween Korkyra  and  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  ad- 
miral was  then  on  the  point  of  departing,  when  the 
Korkyraean  leaders  entreated   him  to  leave  with 
them,  for  greater  safety,  five  ships  out  of  his  little 
fleet  of  twelve — offering  him  five  of  their  owji  tri- 
remes instead.     Notwithstanding  the  peril  of  this 
proposition  to  himself,  Nikostratus  acceded  to  it; 
and  the  Korkyraeans,  preparing  the  five  ships  to  be 
sent  along  with  him,  began  to  enroll  among  the 
crews  the  names  of  their  principal  enemies.   To  the 
latter  this  presented  the  appearance  of  sending  theni 
to  Athens,  which  they  accounted  a  sentence  of  death. 
Under  such  impression  they  took  refuge  as  suppliants 

»  Tlmcyd.  iii.  74,  75. 
VOL.  VI.  2  B 
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in  the  temple  of  the  Dioskuri,  where  Nikostratus 
went  to  visit  them,  and  tried  to  reassure  thetn  by 
the  promise  that  nothing  was  intended  against  their 
personal  safety.     But  he  found  it  impossible  to  sa- 
tisfy them,  and  as  they  persisted  in  refusing  to 
serve,  the  Korkyraean  Demos   began  to  suspect 
treachery.     They  took  arms  again,  searched  the 
houses  of  the  recusants  for  arms,  and  were  bent  on 
putting  some  of  them  to  death,  if  Nikostratus  had 
not  taken  them  under  his  protection.    The  principal 
men  of  the  defeated  party,  to  the  number  of  about 
400,  now  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  and  sacred 
ground  of  H6r6 ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
afraid  that  in  this  inviolable  position  they  might 
still  cause  further  insurrection  in  the  city,  opened 
a  negotiation  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  be  ferried 
across  to  the  little  island  immediately  opposite  to 
the  Heraeum ;  where  they  were  kept  under  watch, 
with  provisions  regularly  transmitted  across  to  them 
for  four  days'. 
Amvii  of        At  the  end  of  these  four  days,  while  the  uneasi- 
m<S^niimadu  ^^^ss  of  the  popular  Icadcrs  still  continued,  and  Ni- 
d^J^h  a  l^ostratus  still  adjourned  his  departure,  a  new  phase 
fi^^*h       opened  in  this  melancholy  drama.     The  Pelopon- 
triremes.     Hcsiau  fleet  uudcr  Alkidas  arrived  at  the  road  of 
terror  and    Sybota  ou  the  oppositc  mainland — ^fifty-three  tri- 
thef^nd!    remcs  in  number,  since  the  forty  triremes  brought 
back  from  Ionia  had  been  reinforced  by  thirteen 
more  from  Leukas  and  Ambrakia ;  while  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  sent  down  Brasidas  as  advising 
companion — himself  worth  more  than   the  new 
thirteen  triremes,  if  he  had  been  sent  to  supersede 

I  Thucj'd.  iii.  76,  76. 
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AJkidas,  instead  of  bringing  nothing  but  authority 
to  advise'.    Despising  the  small  squadron  of  Niko- 
stratus,  then  at  Naupaktus,  the  Spartans  were  only 
anxious  to  deal  with  Korkyra  before  reinforcements 
should  arrive  from  Athens :  but  the  repairs  neces- 
sary for  the  ships  of  Alkidas,  after  their  disastrous 
voyage   honi^,   occasioned   an   unfortunate  delay. 
When  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  seen  approaching 
from  Sybota  at  break  of  day,  the  confusion  in  Kor- 
kyra was  unspeakable.    The  Demos  and  the  newly 
emancipated  slaves  were  agitated  alike  by  the  late 
terrible  combat  and  by  fear  of  the  invaders — the 
oligarchical  party,  though  defeated,  was  still  present 
and  forming  a  considerable  minority — and  the  town 
was  half-burnt.     Amidst  such  elements  of  trouble, 
there  was  little  authority  to  command,  and  still  less 
confidence  or  willingness  to  obey.     Plenty  of  tri- 
remes were  indeed  at  hand,  and  orders  were  given 
to  man  sixty  of  them  forthwith— while  Nikostratus, 
the  only  man  who  preserved  the  cool  courage  ne- 
cessary for  •effective  resistance,  entreated  the  Kor- 
kyraean  leaders  to  proceed  with  regularity,  and  to 
wait  till  all  were  manned,  so  as  to  sail  forth  from 
the  harbour  in  a  body.    He  offered  himself  with  his 
twelve  Athenian  triremes  to  go  forth  first  alone,  and 
occupy  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  until  the  Korkyr^ean 
sixty  triremes  could  all  come  out  in  full  array  to 
support  him.     He  accordingly  went  forth  with  his 
squadron,  but  the  Korkyrseans,  instead  of  following 
his  advice,  sent  their  ships  out  one  by  one  and  with- 
out any  selection  of  crews.     Two  of  them  deserted 
forthwith  to  the  enemy,  while  others  presented  the 

'  Thucyd.  iU.  69-76. 
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spectacle  of  crews  fighting  among  themselves :  even 

those  which  actually  joined  battle  came  up  by  single 

ships,  without  the  least  order  or  concert. 

Sluieoff         ^^  Peloponnesians  soon  seeing  that  they  had 

Korkyra      little  to  fear  from  such  enemies,  thought  it  sufficient 

between  .  ^ 

Nikostrihit  to  set  twenty  of  their  ships  against  the  Korkyraeans, 
Ju^^*^"     while  with  the  remaining  thirty-three  they  moved 
forward   to  contend  with   the  twelve  Athenians. 
Nikostratus,  having  plenty  of  sea-room,  was  not 
afraid  of  this  numerical  superiority  ;  the  more  so  as 
two  of  his  twelve  triremes  were  the  picked  vessels 
of  the  Athenian  navy — the  Salaminia  and  the  Para- 
lus'.    He  took  care  to  avoid  entangling  himself  with 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  rowing  about 
their  flanks ;  and  as  he  presently  contrived  to  dis- 
able one  of  their  ships,  by  a  fortunate  blow  with  the 
beak  of  one  of  his  vessels,  the  Peloponnesians,  in- 
stead of  attacking  him  with  their  superior  numbers, 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle  and  stood  on  the 
defensive,  as  they  had  done  in  the  first  combat  with 
Phormio  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  aVRhium.    Ni- 
kostratus (like  Phormio)  rowed  round  this  circle, 
trying  to  cause  confusion  by  feigned  approach,  and 
waiting  to  see  some  of  the  ships  lose  their  places  or 
run  foul  of  each  other,  so  as  to  afibrd  him  an  open- 
ing for  attack.     And  he  might  perhaps  have  suc- 
ceeded,  if   the   remaining   twenty    Peloponnesian 
ships,  seeing  the  proceeding  and  recollecting  with 
dismay  the  success  of  a  similar  manoeuvre  in  the 
former  battle,  had  not  quitted  the  Korkyrgean  ships, 

'  These  two  triremes  had  been  with  Pach^  at  Lesbos  (Thucyd.  iii. 
33) ;  iromediately  on  returning  from  thence,  they  must  bare  been  sent 
round  to  join  Nikostratus  at  Naupaktus.  We  see  in  what  constant 
service  they  were  kept. 
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whose  disorderly  condition  they  despised,  and  has- 
tened to  join  their  comrades.  The  whole  fleet  of 
fifty-three  triremes  now  again  took  the  aggressive, 
and  advanced  to  attack  Nikostratus,  who  retreated 
before  them,  but  backing  astern  and  keeping  the 
head  of  his  ships  towards  the  enemy.  In  this  man- 
ner he  succeeded  in  drawing  thecn  away  from  the 
town,  so  as  to  leave  to  most  of  the  Korkyraan  ships 
opportunity  for  getting  back  to  the  harbour ;  while 
such  was  the  superior  manoeuvring  of  the  Athenian 
triremes,  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  never  able 
to  come  up  with  him  or  force  him  to  action.  They 
returned  back  in  the  evening  to  Sybota,  with  no 
greater  triumph  than  their  success  against  the  Kor- 
kyrseans,  thirteen  of  Whose  triremes  they  carried 
away  as  prizes  ^ 

It  was  the  expectation  in   Korkyra,   that  they  ^^^*®'* 
would  on  the  morrow  make  a  direct  attack  (which  fencciesi 
could  hardly  have  failed  of  success)  on  the  town  Korkyrm— 
and   harbour:    and  we   may  easily  believe  (what  dines u)atl 
report   afterwards   stated),   that   Brasidas  advised  JJ^'^vaiTf 
Alkidas  to  this   decisive   proceeding.     The   Kor-  ^^eAt***- 

*  *^  man  fleet 

kyraean  leaders,  more  terrified  than  ever,  first  re-  under  Eu- 
moved  their  prisoners  from  the  little  island  to  flight  of  Ai- 
the  Heraeum,  and  then  tried  to  come  to  a  com- 
promise with  the  oligarchical  party  generally,  for 
the  purpose  of  organising  some  effective  and  united 
defence.  Thirty  triremes  were  made  ready  and 
manned,  wherein  some  even  of  the  oligarchical 
Korkyrseans  were  persuaded  to  form  part  of  the 
crews.  But  the  slackness  of  Alkidas  proved  their 
best  defence :   instead  of  coming   straight  to  the 

'  Thucyd.  iu.  77,  78,  79. 
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town,  he  contented  himself  with  landing  in  the 
island  at  some  distance  from  it,  on  the  promontory 
of  LeukimnS :  after  ravaging  the  neighbouring  lands 
for  some  hours,  he  returned  to  his  station  at  Sybota. 
He  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  never  again  re- 
turned :  for  on  the  very  same  night  the  fire-signals  of 
Leukas  telegraphed  to  him  the  approach  of  the  fleet 
under  Eurydaedon  from  Athens — sixty  triremes. 
His  only  thought  was  now  for  the  escape  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  fleet,  which  was  in  fact  saved  by  this 
telegraphic  notice.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
darkness  to  retire  close  along  the  land  as  far  as  the 
isthmus  which  separates  Leukas  from  the  mainland 
— across  which  isthmus  the  ships  were  dragged  by 
hand  or  machinery,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  in 
with,  or  be  descried  by,  the  Athenian  fleet  in  sail- 
ing round  the  Leukadian  promontory.  From  hence 
Alkidas  made  the  best  of  his  way  home  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, leaving  the  Korkyrsean  oligarchs  to  their 
fate^ 

That  fate  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The 
arrival  of  Eurymedon  opens  a  third  unexpected 
transition  in  this  chequered  narrative — the  Korky- 
raean  Demos  passing,  abruptly  and  unexpectedly, 
from  intense  alarm  and  helplessness  to  elate  and 
irresistible  mastery.  In  the  bosom  of  Greeks,  and  in 
a  population  seemingly  amongst  the  least  refined  of 
all  Greeks^ncluding  too  a  great  many  slaves  just 
emancipated  against  the  will  of  their  masters,  and 
of  course  the  fiercest  and  most  discontented  of  all 
the  slaves  in  the  island — such  a  change  was  but  too 
sure  to  kindle  a  thirst  for  revenge  almost  uugovern- 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  80. 
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able,  as  the  only  compensatioa  for  foregone  terror 
and  suffering.  As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  known  to  have  fled  and  that  of  Eurymedon  was 
seen  approaching,  the  Korkyraean  leaders  brought 
into  the  town  the  500  Messenian  hoplites  who  had 
hitherto  been  encamped  without ;  thus  providing  a 
resource  against  any  last  effort  of  despair  on  the  part 
of  their  interior  enemies.  Next,  the  thirty  ships 
recently  manned — and  held  ready,  in  the  harbour 
facing  the  continent,  to  go  out  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet,  but  now  no  longer  needed — were  or- 
dered to  sail  round  to  the  other  or  Hyllaic  harbour. 
Even  while  they  were  thus  sailing  round,  some  ob- 
noxious men  of  the  defeated  party,  being  seen  in 
public,  were  slain.  But  when  the  ships  arrived  at  the 
Hyllaic  harbour,  and  the  crews  were  disembarked, 
a  more  wholesale  massacre  was  perpetrated,  by  sin- 
gling out  those  individuals  of  the  oligarchical  fac- 
tion who  had  been  persuaded  on  the  day  before  to 
go  aboard  as  part  of  the  crews,  and  putting  them  to 
deaths  Then  came  the  fate*  of  those  suppliants, 
about  400  in  number,  who  had  been  brought  back 
from  the  islet  opposite,  and  were  yet  under  sanc- 
tuary, in  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Herajum.  It 
was  proposed  to  them  to  quit  sanctuary  and  stand 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  80,  81.  xat  cVc  t&v  v€Stv,  Saxnfs  ^frctcrov  icPrfvoi,  cK^i- 
fid(ovr€s  air^x^pTi^Tav,  It  is  certain  that  the  reading  diT€x^pfjo'caf  here 
must  be  wrong :  no  satisfactory  sense  can  be  made  out  of  it.  The 
word  substituted  by  Dr.  Arnold  is  dv^xpSivro — that  preferred  by  Goller 
is  mrtxpSiVTo — others  recommend  dntxph^ovro — Hermann  adopts  oirf- 
xi>pia'ap — and  Dionysius  in  his  copy  read  d»€x&piri<rav.  I  follow  the 
meaning  of  the  words  proposed  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  Goller,  which  wp- 
pear  to  be  both  equivalent  to  iKrtlvov,  This  meaning  is  at  least  plau- 
sible and  consistent ;  though  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  we  have  the  true 
sense  of  the  passage. 
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their  trial ;  and  fifty  of  them  having  accepted  the 
proposition,  were  put  on  their  trial — all  condemned, 
and  all  executed.  Their  execution  took  place, 
as  it  seems,  immediately  on  the  spot,  and  within 
actual  view  of  the  unhappy  men  still  remaining  in 
the  sacred  ground ' ;  who,  seeing  that  their  lot  was 
desperate,  preferred  dying  by  their  own  hands  to 
starvation  or  the  sword  of  their  enemies.  Some 
hung  themselves  on  branches  of  the  trees  surround- 
ing the  temple,  others  helped  their  friends  in  the 
work  of  suicide,  and  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
entire  band  thus  perished.  It  was  probably  a  con- 
solation to  them  to  believe,  that  this  desecration  of 
the  precinct  would  bring  down  the  anger  of  the 
gods  upon  their  surviving  enemies. 

Eurymedon  remained  with  his  fleet  for  seven 
days,  during  all  which  time  the  victorious  Korky- 
raeans  carried  on  a  sanguinary  persecution  against 
the  party  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  oli- 
garchical revolution.  Five  hundred  of  this  party 
contrived  to  escape  by  flight  to  the  mainland ;  while 
those  who  did  not,  or  could  not,  flee,  were  slain 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  Some  received  their 
death-wounds  even  on  the  altar  itself— others  shared 
the  same  fate,  after  having  been  dragged  away  from 
it  by  violence.  In  one  case,  a  party  of  murderers 
having  pursued  their  victims  to  the  temple  of  Dio- 
nysus, refrained  from  shedding  their  blood,  but 
built  up  the  doorway  and  left  them  to  starve ;  as 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  done  on  a  former  occasion 

'  Thupyd.  iii.  81.  ot  dc  rroXXot  t&p  LKtroiv,  o<roi  ovk  in€la'Br)<rap,  i>s 
iitpoiV  ra  yiyv6ii€va,  ^UfjiBfipav avrov  iv  rep  Up^  aXXijXour,  &c.  The 
mea^  abrnlgment  of  Diodorus  (xii.  57)»  in  reference  to  these  events  in 
Korkyra,  is  hardly  worth  notice. 
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respecting  Pausanias.  Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the 
time,  that  in  one  case  a  father  slew  his  own  son. 
Nor  was  it  merely  the  oligarchical  party  who  thus 
suffered :  the  flood-gates  of  private  feud  were  also 
openedyvand  various  individuals,  under  false  charges 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  oligarchical  move- 
ments, were  slain  by  personal  enemies  or  debtors. 
This  deplorable  suspension  of  legal,  as  well  as  moral 
restraints,  continued  during  the  week  of  Euryme- 
don's  stay — a  period  long  enough  to  satiate  the 
fierce  sentiment  out  of  which  it  arose* ;  yet  without 
any  apparent  effort  on  his  part  to  soften  the  victors 
or  protect  the  vanquished.  We  shall  see  farther 
reason  hereafter  to  appreciate  the  baseness  and 
want  of  humanity  in  his  character :  but  had  Niko- 
stratus  remained  in  command,  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume, judging  by  what  he  had  done  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sedition  with  very  inferior  force,  that  he 
would  have  set  much  earlier  limits  to  the  Korky- 
r«an  butchery  :  unfortunately,  Thucydidfis  tells  us 
nothing  at  all  about  Nikostratus,  after  the  naval 
battle  of  the  preceding  day^. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  85.  01  /licj/  ovy  Kara  rffu  nSKw  KipKvpaio^  TOiavrais 
opyaii  rats  vponTais  h  aXXfjkovs  cxp^<rayro,  &C. 

'  la  reading  the  account  of  tl^e  conduct  of  Nikostratui,  as  well  as 
that  of  Phormio  in  the  naval  battles  of  the  preceding  summer^  we  con- 
tract a  personal  interest  respecting  both  of  them.  ThucydidSs  does  not 
seem  to  have  anticipated  that  his  account  would  raise  such  a  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  liis  readers,  otherwise  he  probably  would  have  mentioned 
something  to  gratify  it.  Respecting  Phormio,  his  omission  is  the  more 
remarkable ;  since  we  are  left  to  infer,  from  the  request  made  by  the 
Akamanians  to  have  his  son  sent  as  commander,  that  he  must  have  died 
or  become  disabled:  yet  the  historian  does  not  distinctly  say  so  (iii.  7)* 

The  Scholiast  on  Aristophan^  (Pac.  347)  has  a  story  that  Phormio 
was  asked  for  by  the  Akamanians,  but  that  he  could  not  serve  in  con- 
sequence of  being  at  that  moment  under  sentence  for  a  heavy  fine, 
which  he  was  imable  to  pay :  accordingly  the  Athenians  contrived  a 
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We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  something 
about  the  steps  taken  in  the  way  of  restoration  or 
healing,  after  this  burst  of  murderous  fury,  in  which 
doubtless  the  newly-emancipated  slaves  were  not 
the  naost  backward — and  after  the  departure  of 
Eurymedon.  But  here  again  Thucydid^s  disap- 
points our  curiosity.  We  only  hear  from  him,  that 
the  oligarchical  exiles  who  had  escaped  to  the  main- 
land were  strong  enough  to  get  possession  of  the 
forts  and  most  part  of  the  territory  there  belonging 
to  Korkyra;  just  as  the  exiles  from  Samos  and 
MitylSnS  became  more  or  less  completely  masters 
of  the  Peraea  or  mainland  possessions  belonging  to 
those  islands.  They  even  sent  envoys  to  Corinth 
and  Sparta,  in  hopes  of  procuring  aid  to  accomplish 
their  restoration  by  force :  but  their  request  found 
no  favour,  and  they  were  reduced  to  their  own  re- 
sources. After  harassing  for  some  time  the  Korky- 
raeans  in  the  island  by  predatory  incursions,  so  as 
to  produce  considerable  dearth  and  distress,  they 
at  length  collected  a  band  of  Epirotic  mercenaries, 
passed  over  to  the  island,  and  there  established  a 
fortified  position  on  the  mountain  called  Ist6nS,  not 
far  from  the  city.  They  burnt  their  vessels  in  order 
to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  retreat,  and  maintained  them- 
selves for  near  two  years  on  a  system  of  ravage  and 
plunder  which  inflicted  great  misery  on  the  island  ^ 

means  of  evading  the  fine,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  serve. 
It  is  difficult  to  ^e  how  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  story  of  Thucy- 
did^,  who  says  that  the  son  of  Phormio  went  instead  of  his  father. 

Compare  Meineke,  Histor.  Critic.  Comicc.  Grsec.  vol.  i.  p.  144,  and 
Fragifient.  Eupolid.  vol.  ii.  p.  527.  Phormio  was  introduced  as  a  chief 
character  in  the  Ta^lapxoi  of  fiupolis;  as  a  brave,  rough,  straightforward 
soldier,  something  like  Lamachus  in  the  Achameis  of  Aristophanes. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  S5. 
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This  was  a  frequent  way  whereby,  of  old,  invaders 
wore  out  and  mastered  a  city,  the  walls  of  which 
they  found  impregnable.  The  ultimate  fate  of 
these  occupants  of  Istfine,  which  belongs  to  a  future 
chapter,  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  close  suitable 
to  the  bloody  drama  yet  unfinished  in  Korkyra. 

Such  a  drama  could  not  be  acted,  in  an  import-  Political  re- 

...,,.  t      r>t        t  •  1  flections  in- 

ant  City  belongmg  to  the  Greek  name,  without  pro-  troducedby 
ducing  a  deep  and  extensive  impression  throughout  on  oajasion 
all  the  other  cities.  And  Thucydidds  has  taken  ^y^^""^' 
advantage  of  it  to  give  a  sort-of  general  sketch  of  n>*wacre. 
Grecian  politics  during  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
violence  of  civil  discord  in  each  city,  aggravated  by 
foreign  war,  and  by  the  contending  efforts  of  Athens 
and  Sparta, — the  former  espousing,  the  democratical 
party  everywhere  ;  the  latter,  the  oligarchical.  The 
Korkyraean  sedition  was  the  first  case  in  which 
these  two  causes  of  political  antipathy  and  exaspe- 
ration were  seen  acting  with  full  united  force,  and 
where  the  malignity  of  sentiment  and  demoralisa- 
tion flowing  from  such  an  union  was  seen  without 
disguise.  The  picture  drawn  by  Thucydidfis  of 
moral  and  political  feeling  under  these  influences, 
will  ever  remain  memorable  as  the  work  of  an  ana- 
lyst and  a  philosopher.  He  has  conceived  and  de- 
scribed the  perverting  causes  with  a  spirit  of  gene- 
ralisation which  renders  these  two  chapters  hardly 
less  applicable  to  other  political  societies  far  distant 
both  in  time  and  place  (especially,  under  many 
points  of  view,  to  France  between  1789  and  1799) 
than  to  Greece  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera.  The  deadly  bitterness  infused  into  intes- 
tine party  contests  by  the  accompanying  dangers 
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of  foreign  war  and  interveutioa  of  foreign  enemies 
— the  mutual  fears  between  political  rivals,  where 
each  thinks  that  the  other  will  forestal  him  in 
striking  a  mortal  blow,  and  where  constitutional 
maxims  have  ceased  to  carry  authority  either  as  re- 
straint or  as  protection — the  superior  popularity  of 
the  man  who  is  most  forward  with  the  sword,  or 
who  runs  down  his  enemies  in  the  most  unmeasured 
language,  coupled  with  the  disposition  to  treat  both 
prudence  in  action  and  candour  in  speech  as  if  it 
were  nothing  but  treachery  or  cowardice — the  ex- 
elusive  regard  to  party  ends,  with  the  reckless 
adoption,  and  even  admiring  preference,  of  fraud 
or  violence  as  the  most  effectual  means — the  loss  of 
respect  for  legal  authority  as  well  as  of  confidence 
in  private  agreement,  and  the  surrender  even  of 
blood  and  friendship  to  the  overruling  ascendency 
of  party-ties — the  perversion  of  ordinary  morality, 
bringing  with  it  altered  signification  of  all  the  com- 
mon words  importing  blame  or  approbation — ^tbe 
unnatural  predominance  of  the  ambitious  and  con- 
tentious passions,  overpowering  in  men's  minds  all 
real  public  objects,  and  equalising  for  the  time  the 
better  and  the  worse  cause,  by  taking  hold  of  de- 
mocracy on  one  side,  and  aristocracy  on  the  other, 
as  mere  pretences  to  sanctify  personal  triumph — 
all  these  gloomy  social  phsenomena,  here  indicated 
by  the  historian,  have  their  causes  deeply  seated  in 
the  human  mind,  and  are  likely,  unless  the  bases  of 
constitutional  morality  shall  come  to  be  laid  more 
surely  and  firmly  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  to 
recur  from  time  to  time,  under  diverse  modifications, 
*'  so  long  as  human  nature  shall  be  the  same  as  it 
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is  now,"  to  use  the  language  of  ThucydidSs  himself*. 
He  has  described,  with  fidelity  not  inferior  to  his 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  82.  yiyv6fX€Pa  fSMP  koi  awl  i<r6ii€va  eicor  hf  rj  avrfj  <f>v<rii 
apSp»ir»p  §,  fiSKkov  di  Ka\  navxaircpa  Ka\  rot;  eZdciri  iirjKKayfUva,  ox 
Ay  €KaoT<u  al  fifrafidkcl  r&v  (vptvximv  €(f)iaTavTai,  8ic. 

The  many  obscurities  and  perplexities  of  construction  which  pervade 
these  memorable  chapters,  are  fomiliar  to  all  readers  of  Thucydid^, 
ever  since  Dion3r8ius  of  Halikamaasus,  whose  remarks  upon  them  are 
sufficiently  severe  (Judic.  de  Thucyd.  p.  883).  To  discuss  difficulties 
which  the  best  commentators  are  sometimes  unable  satisiaetorily  to  ex- 
plain, is  no  part  of  the  business  of  this  work  :  yet  there  is  one  sentence 
which  I  venture  to  notice  as  erroneously  construed  by  most  of  them, 
following  the  Scholiast. 

T6  d*  €fiir\fiKTW  6(if  dv^po^  M^W  i^poa-rrtBrj,  d<r<f>a\fia  ^  (Dr.  Arnold 
and  others  read  daxjyaXdq.  in  the  dative)  r^  inifiovktva-aa-BM,  mroTpoinjs 

The  Scholiast  explains  the  latter  half  of  this  as  follows : — ro  (irinoXv 
PovXtwraadai  di*  dcrc^dXciav  irp6(l>aaii  diroTpoinjs  €POfJuCero — and  this 
explanation  is  partly  adopted  by  Poppo,  GoUer,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  with 
differences  about  daxpaiXfia  and  cVc/Sm/Xcva-ao'^ai,  but  all  agreeing  about 
the  word  mrorponif,  so  that  the  sentence  is  made  to  mean,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Arnold — '*  But  safely  to  concert  measures  against  an  enemy,  was 
accounted  but  a  decent  preteuce  for  declining  the  contest  with  him  alto- 
gether," 

Now  the  signification  here  assigned  to  arrorpcnrf  is  one  which  does  not 
belong  to  it.  ^Anorpon^y  in  Thucydid^s  as  well  as  elsewhere,  does  not 
mean  ''tergiversation  or  declining  the  contest :" — it  has  an  active  sense, 
and  means  "the  deterring,  preventing,  or  dissuading  another  person  from 
something  which  he  might  be  disposed  to  do— or  the  warding  off  of  some 
threatening  danger  of  evil :  '*  the  remarkable  adjective  dnorpoiraio^  is  de- 
lived  from  it,  and  nporpovrj  in  rhetoric  is  its  contrar}'  term.  In  Thucy- 
did^  it  is  used  in  this  active  sense  (iii.  45) :  compare  also  Plato,  Legg.  ix. 
e.  1.  p.  853;  Isokratis,  Areopagitic.  Or.  vii.  p.  143.  sect.  17 ;  iSschin^ 
cont.  Ktesiphon.  c.  68.  p.  442;  iEschyl.  Pers.  217  :  nor  do  the  com- 
mentators produce  any  passage  to  sustain  the  passive  sense  which  they 
Mtign  to  it  in  the  sentence  here  under  discussion,  whereby  they  would 
make  it  equivalent  to  avaxo>p€iP — dvax<»p^o'ii — or  ifyLva\<»ptiv  (Thucyd. 
iv.  28 ;  V.  65)  "  a  backing  out." 

Giving  the  meaning  which  they  do  to  oTrorpoTn),  the  commentators 
are  ferther  unavoidably  embarrassed  how  to  construe  ao-^oAfca  dc  rb 
iiriPovkfyaaa-Bai,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  notes  of  Poppo,  Goller,  and 
Dr.  Arnold.  The  Scholiast  and  Goller  give  to  the  word  inifiuvkev- 
aturBoi  the  very  unusual  meaning  of  "repeated  and  careful  delibera- 
tion,"  instead  of  its  common  meaning  of  "  laying  snares  for  another, 
concerting  secret  measures  of  hostility : "  and  Poppo  and  Dr.  Am  jld  alter 
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sketch  of  the  pestilence  at  Athens,  the  symptoms 
of  a  certain  morbid  political  condition,  wherein  the 
vehemence  of  intestine  conflict,  instead  of  being 
kept  within  such  limits  as  consists  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  one  society  among  the  contending  parties, 
becomes  for  the  time  inflamed  and  poisoned  with  all 
the  unscrupulous  hostility  of  foreign  war,  chiefly 
from  actual  alliance  between  parties  within  the  state 
and  foreigners  without.  In  following  the  impress- 
ive description  of  the  historian,  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  the  general  state  of  manners  in  his  time, 
especially  the  cruelties  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  war, 
as  compared  with  that  greater  humanity  and  respect 
for  life  which  has  grown  up  during  the  last  two 
centuries  in  modern  Europe.     And  we  have  farther 

itnf)dKtw,  into  the  dative  cue  ao^kxXcc^  which,  if  it  were  understood  to 
be  governed  by  irpoo-crc^,  might  make  a  fair  construction, — but  which 
they  construe  along  with  r^  inifiovktvaaaBai,  though  the  position  of 
the  particle  d<  upon  that  supposkion  appears  to  me  siugubirly  awkward. 

The  great  difficulty  of  constming  the  sentence  arises  from  the  erro- 
neous meaning  attached  to  the  word  curorpoir^.  But  when  we  interpret 
that  word  "  deterrence  or  prevention,"  according  to  the  examples  which 
I  have  dted,  the  whole  meaning  of  the  sentence  will  become  dear  and 
consistent.  Of  the  two  modes  of  hurting  a  party-enemy  ( 1 .  violent  and 
open  attack ;  2.  secret  manoeuvre  and  conspiracy) — ^Thucydid^  remarks 
first,  what  was  thought  of  the  one, — next,  what  was  thought  of  the 
other, — ^in  the  perverted  state  of  morahty  which  he  is  discussing. 

Ti  y  ifiTrXffKT^s  6^v  dtfdphs  yuc»i{Kf.  Trpoa-ertBtj — dot^aXcta  di  ro  ivi- 
^vkwaaaBat,  airorpoTRJi  irp6<jia(m  ciiXoyor. 

"  Sharp  and  reckless  attack  was  counted  among  the  necessities  of  the 
manly  character :  secret  conspiracy  against  an  enemy  was  held  to  be 
safe  precaution, — a  specious  pretence  of  preventing  him  from  doing  the 
like." 

According  to  this  construction  rh  ^nifiovktva-aaBcu  is  the  subject ; 
d(rxl>aK€ia  belongs  to  the  predicate ;  and  the  concluding  words,  morpo' 
fnjs  irpoi^ao-tr  evXoyor ,  are  an  epexegesis,  or  explanatory  comment,  upon 
dtrtJMktia,  Probably  we  ought  to  consider  some  such  word  as  ivoftiCrro 
to  be  understood — just  as  the  Scholiast  understands  that  word  for  his 
view  of  the  sentence. 
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to  recollect  that  if  he  had  been  describing  the  eflfects 
of  political  fury  among  Carthaginians  and  Jews, 
instead  of  among  his  contemporary  Greeks,  he 
would  have  added,  to  his  list  of  horrors,  mutila- 
tion, crucifixion,  and  other  refinements  on  simple 
murder. 

The  language  of  Thucydidfis  is  to  be  taken  rather  The  poiui. 
as  a  generalisation  and  concentration  of  phsenomena  ties  of  Kor- 
which  he  had  observed  among  difierent  communi-  thi  worn 
ties,  than  as  belonging  altogether  to  any  one  of  them.  *^^J,j 
Nor  are  we  to  believe — what  a  superficial  reading  the  whole 
of  his  opening  words  might  at  first  suggest — that 
the  bloodshed  in  Korkvra  was  only  the  earliest, 
but  by  no  means  the  worst,  of  a  series  of  similar 
horrors  spread  over  the  Grecian  world.  The  facts 
stated  in  his  own  history  suffice  to  show  that  though 
the  same  causes,  which  worked  upon  this  unfortu- 
nate island,  became  disseminated  and  produced 
analogous  mischiefs  throughout  many  other  com- 
munities— yet  the  case  of  Korkyra,  as  it  was  the 
first,  so  it  was  also  the  worst  and  most  aggravated 
in  point  of  intensity.  Fortunately  the  account  of 
Thucydidfis  enables  us  to  understand  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  guilt 
of  the  various  parties  implicated,  which  we  can 
seldom  do  with  certainty ;  because  when  once  the 
interchange  of  violence  has  begun,  the  feelings 
arising  out  of  the  contest  itself  presently  overpower 
in  the  minds  of  both  parties  the  original  cause  of 
dispute,  as  well  as  all  scruples  as  to  fitness  of  means. 
Unjustifiable  acts  in  abundance  are  committed  by 
both,  and  in  comparing  the  two,  we  are  often  obliged 
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to  employ  the  emphatic  language  which  Tacitus 
uses  respecting  Otho  and  Vitellius — "deteriorem 
fore,  quisquis  vicisset"— of  two  bad  men  all  that 
the  Roman  world  could  foresee  was,  that  the  victor, 
whichsoever  he  was,  would  prove  the  worst. 

But  in  regard  to  the  Korkyraean  revolution,  we 
can  arrive  at  a  more  discriminating  criticism.  We 
see  that  it  is  from  the  beginning  the  work  of  a 
selfish  oligarchical   party,  playing  the  game  of  a 

CTio*' w«f  fo^^^g*^  enemy,  and  the  worst  and  most  ancient 
begmn  and  eucmy  of  the  island, — aiming  to  subvert  the  exist- 
tggerated.    iug  democracy  and  acquire  power  for  themselves — 

Conduct  ofjjA  1  r  r         \  * 

thcoppo.  and  ready  to  employ  any  measure  of  fraud  or  vio- 
lingpaitiet.  j^jj^g  f^j.  (j^g  attainment  of  these  objects.     While 

the  democracy  which  they  attack  is  purely  defen- 
sive and  conservative,  the  oligarchical  movers, 
having  tried  fair  means  in  vain,  are  the  first  to 
employ  foul  means,  which  latter  they  find  retorted 
with  greater  effect  against  Ihemselves.  They  set 
the  example  of  judicial  prosecution  against  Peithias, 
for  the  destruction  of  a  political  antagonist ;  in  the 
use  of  this  same  weapon,  he  proves  more  than  a 
match  for,  them,  and  employs  it  to  their  ruin. 
Next,  they  pass  to  the  use  of  the  dagger  in  the 
senate-house  against  him  and  his  immediate  fellow- 
leaders,  and  to  the  wholesale  application  of  the 
sword  against  the  democracy  generally.  The  Kor- 
kyraean Demos  are  thus  thrown  upon  the  defen- 
sive, and  instead  of  the  affections  of  ordinary  life, 
all  the  most  intense  anti-social  sentiments — fear, 
pugnacity,  hatred,  vengeance, — obtain  unqualified 
possession  of  their  bosoms ;  exaggerated  too  through 
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the  fluctuations  of  victory  and  defeat  successively 
brought  by  Nikostratus,  Alkidas,  and  Eurymedon. 
Their  conduct  as  victors  is  such  as  yre  should  expect 
under  such  maddening  circumstances,  from  coarse 
men,  mingled  with  liberated  slaves :  it  is  vindictive 
and  murderous  in  ^he  extreme,  not  without  faith- 
less breach  of  assurances  given.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  they  are  driven  to  stand  upon  their 
defence,  and  that  all  their  energies  are  indispen- 
sable to  make  that  defence  successful.  They  are 
provoked  by  an  aggression  no  less  guilty  in  the  end 
than  in  the  means — an  aggression,  too,  the  more 
gratuitous,  because,  if  we  look  at  the  state  of  the 
island  at  the  time  when  the  oligarchical  captives 
were  restored  from  Corinth,  there  was  no  pretence 
for  affirming  that  it  had  suffered,  or  was  suffering, 
any  loss,  hardship,  or  disgrace,  from  its  alliance 
with  Athens.  These  oligarchical  insurgents  find 
the  island  in  a  state  of  security  and  tranquillity — 
since  the  war  imposed  upon  it  little  necessity  for 
effort — they  plunge  it  into  a  sea  of  blood,  with 
enormities  as  well  as  suffering  on  both  sides,  which 
end  at  length  in  their  own  complete  extermination. 
Our  compassion  for  their  final  misery  must  not 
hinder  us  from  appreciating  the  behaviour  whereby 
it  was  earned. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  this  time,  we  Contrast 

between 

shall  have  occasion  to  recount  two  political  move-  the  bloody 

ments  in  Athens  similar  in  principle  and  general  evolutions 

result  to  this  Korkyraean  revolution ;    exhibiting  J^^the^ 

oligarchical  conspirators  against  an  existing  and  ^^*^4' 

conservative  democracy — with  this  conspiracy  at  analogous 

^  pluenomena 

VOL.  VI.  2c  at  Athens. 
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first  Buccessflil,  but  afterwards  put  down,  and  the 
Demos  again  restored.  The  contrast  between 
Athens  and  Korkyra  under  such  circumstances 
will  be  found  highly  instructive,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  Demos  both  in  the  hours  of  defeat  and 
in  those  of  victory.  It  will  .then  be  seen  how 
much  the  habit  of  active  participation  in  political 
and  judicial  affairs, — of  open,  conflicting  discus- 
sion, discharging  the  malignant  passions  by  way  of 
speech,  and  followed  by  appeal  to  the  vote — of 
having  constantly  present,  to  the  mind  of  every 
citizen  in  his  character  of  Dikast  or  Ekklesiast, 
the  conditions  of  a  pacific  society,  and  the  para- 
mount authority  of  a  constitutional  majority — ^how 
much  all  these  circumstances,  brought  home  as 
they  were  at  Athens  more  than  in  any  other  de- 
mocracy to  the  feelings  of  individuals,  contributed 
to  soften  the  instincts  of  intestine  violence  and  re- 
venge, even  under  very  great  provocation. 

But  the  case  of  Korkyra,  as  well  as  that  of  Athens, 
different  in  so  many  respects,  conspire  to  illustrate 
another  truth,  of  much  importance  in  Grecian 
Bad  moral-  history .     Both  of  them  show  how  false  and  impu- 
rich  and      dent  wcrc  the  pretensions  set  up  by  the  nch  and 
^a^oat  great  men  of  the  various  Grecian  cities,  to  superior 
dti*^"^*^^^  morality,  superior  intelligence,  and  greater  fitness 
for  using  honourably  and  beneficially  the  powers  of 
government,  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  citi- 
zens.    Though  the  Grecian  oligarchies,  exercising 
powerful  sway  over  fashion,  and  more  especially 
over  the  meaning  of  words,  bestowed  upon  them- 
selves the  appellation  of  * '  the  best  men,  the  ho- 
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nourable  and  good,  the  elegant,  the  superior,"  &e., 
and  attached  to  those  without  their  own  circle  epi-. 
thets  of  a  contrary  tenor,  implying  low  moral  attri- 
butes— no  such  difference  will  be  found  borne  out  by 
the  facts  of  Grecian  history  ^     Abundance  of  infir- 
mity, with  occasional  bad  passions,  was  doubtless 
liable  to  work  upon  the  people  generally,  often  cor- 
rupting and  misguiding  even  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, the  best  apparently  of  all  the  democracies  in 
Greece.     But  after  all,  the  rich  and  great  men  were 
only  a  part  of  th6  people,  and  taking  them  as  a  class 
(apart  from  honourable  individual  exceptions)  by 
no  means  the  best  part.    K  exempted  by  their  posi- 
tion from  some  of  the  vices  which  beset  smaller  and 
poorer  men,  they  imbibed  from  that  same  position 
an  unmeasured  self-importance — and  an  excess  of 
personal  ambition  as  well  as  of  personal  appetite — 
peculiar  to  themselves,  not  less  anti-social  in  ten- 
dency, and  operating  upon  a  much  grander  scale. 
To  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  belonging  to 
the  age,  they  were   noway  superior,   considering 
them  as  a  class ;   while  their  animosities  among 
one  another,  virulent  and  unscrupulous,  were  among 
the  foremost  causes  of  misfortune  in  Grecian  com- 
monwealth— and  indeed  many  of  the  most  excep- 
tionable acts  committed  by  the  democracies,  con- 
sisted in  their  allowing  themselves  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  one  aristocrat  for  the  ruin  of  another.     Of 
the  intense   party-selfishness  which  characterized 
them  as  a  body,  sometimes  exaggerated  into  the 

'  See  the  yaluable  preliminaiy  diacoune,  prefixed  to  Welcker's  edi- 
tion of  Theogois,  page  xxi.  sect.  9  seq, 

2c2 
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Strongest  anti-popular  antipathy,  as  we  see  in  the 
famous*  oligarchical  oath  cited  by  Aristotle^ — ^we 
shall  find  many  illustrations  as  we  advance  in  the 
history,  but  none  more  striking  than  this  Korky- 
raean  revolution. 

'  Aristot.  Politic.  V.  Ty  19.    Kot  rf  ^hf^  kokSpcvs  Haofuu,  koI  /3ov- 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

FROM  THE  TROUBLES  IN  KORKYRA,  IN  THE  FIFTH 
YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  DOWN  TO  THE 
END  OF  THE  SIXTH  YEAR. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  troubles  of  Korkyra  Capture  of 
occurred,  Nikias  the  Athenian  general  conducted  ^ttut 
an  armament  against  the  rocky  island  of  Min6a,  ^,yjn^* 
which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Megara,  ^®'  ^^' 
and  was  occupied  by  a  Megarian  fort  and  garrison. 
The  narrow  channel,  which  separated  it  from  the 
Megarian  port  of  Nissea  and  formed  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  was  defended  by  two  towers  pro- 
jecting out  from  Nisaea,  which  Nikias  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  means  of  battering  machines  from  his 
ships.     He  thus  cut  off  Min6a  from  communication 
on  that  side  with  the  Megarians,  and  fortified  it  on 
the  other  side,  where  it   comniunicated  with  the 
mainland  by  a  lagoon  bridged  over  with  a  cause- 
way.    Min6a,  thus  becoming  thoroughly  insulated, 
was  more  completely  fortified  and  made  an  Athe- 
nian possession ;  since  it  was  eminently  convenient 
to  keep  up  an  effective  blockade  against  the  Mega- 
rian  harbour,  which  the  Athenians  had  hitherto 
done  only  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Salamis'. 

Though  Nikias,  son  of  Nikeratus,  had  been  for  Niidas— hii 
some  time  conspicuous  in  public  life,  and  is  said  dS^onT^ 
to  have  been  more  than  once  Stratfigus  along  with  ^d^lw- 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  51.  See  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  the  plan  em- 
bodied  in  his  work,  for  the  topogn^hy  of  Min6a,  which  has  now  ceased 
to  be  an  island,  and  is  a  hill  on  the  mainland  near  the  shore. 
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Periklds,  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Thu- 
cydidds  introduces  him  to  our  notice.  He  was  now 
one  of  the  StratSgi  or  generals  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  appears  to  have  enjoyed,  on  the  whole, 
a  greater  and  more  constant  personal  esteem  than 
any  citizen  of  Athens,  from  the  present  time  down 
to  his  death.  In  wealth  and  in  family,  he  ranked 
among  the  first  class  of  Athenians :  in  political  cha- 
racter, Aristotle  placed  him,  together  with  Thucy- 
dides  son  of  Mel^sias  and  Theramends,  above  all 
other  names  in  Athenian  history — seemingly  even 
above  Perikl6s^  Such  a  criticism,  from  Aristotle, 
deserves  respectful  attention,  though  the  facts 
before  us  completely  belie  so  lofty  an  estimate. 
It  marks  however  the  position  occupied  by  Nikias 
in  Athenian  politics,  as  the  principal  person  of 
what  may  be  called  the  oligarchical  party,  suc- 
ceeding Kimon  and  ThucydidSs,  and  preceding 
Theramenes.  In  looking  to  the  conditions  under 
which  this  party  continued  to  subsist,  we  shall  see 
that  during  the  interval  between  Thucydidfis  (son 
of  Mel^sias)  and  Nikias,  the  democratical  forms  had 
acquired  such  confirmed  ascendency,  that  it  would 
not  have  suited  the  purpose  of  any  politician  to  be- 
tray evidence  of  positive  hostility  to  them,  prior  to 
the  Sicilian  expedition  and  the  great  embarrass- 
ment in  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens  which  arose 
Varying  out  of  that  disaster.  After  that  change,  the  Athe- 
^i^'and  ^^^^  oligarchs  became  emboldened  and  aggressive, 
Sc  ou^**!^  so  that  we  shall  find  Theramenes  among  the  chief 
chicaipwrty  couspirators  in  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred : 

at  Athens* 

but  Nikias  represents  the  oligarchical  party  in  its 

1  Phitarch,  Nikias,  c.  2,  3. 
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previous  state  of  quiescence  and  torpidity,  accom- 
modating itself  to  a  sovereign  democracy,  and  ex- 
isting in  the  form  of  common  sentiment  rather  than 
of  common  purposes.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  real  temper  of  the  Athenian  people, 
that  a  man  of  this  character,  known  as  an  oligarch 
but  not  feared  as  such,  and  doing  his  duty  sincerely 
to  the  democracy,  should  have  remained  until  his 
death  the  most  esteemed  and  influential  man  in  the 
city.  He  was  a  man  of  a  sort  of  even  mediocrity, 
in  intellect,  in  education,  and  in  oratory :  forward 
in  his  military  duties,  and  not  only  personally  cou- 
rageous in  the  field,  but  hitherto  found  competent 
as  a  general  under  ordinary  circumstances  ^'  assi- 
duous, too,  in  the  discharge  of  all  political  duties 
at  home,  especiaUy  in  the  post  of  StratSgus  or  one 
of  the  ten  generals  of  the  state,  to  which  he  was 
frequently  chosen  and  rechosen.  Of  the  many  Points  of 
valuable  qualities  combined  in  his  predecessor  Pe-  ^^^ni^ 
riklSs,  the  recollection  of  whom  was  yet  fresh  in  j^JlSiSSs— 
the  Athenian  mind,  Nikias  possessed  two,  on  which,  ^^^^'^ 
most  of  all,  his  influence  rested, — though,  properly 
speaking,  that  influence  belongs  to  the  sum  total 
of  his  character,  and  not  to  any  special  attributes 
in  it :  First,  he  was  thoroughly  incorruptible  as  to 
pecuniary  gains — a  quality  so  rare  in  Grecian  pub- 
lic men  of  all  the  cities,  that  when  a  man  once  be- 
came notorious  for  possessing  it,  he  acquired  a 

^  Kmroi  f/cDy€  kolL  TipMfMu  ex  rov  roiovrov  (says  Nikias  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  Thucyd.  Ti.  9)  xal  fjinrov  irtpav  frepl  r^  iyLavrov 
^Afiari  3^^«d6*  vofiiC^v  SfAolms  ayaB6v  voKirriv  fhm,  hs  h»  Koi  tw 
cmfiar^f  ri  koI  rrjs  oifirlas  wpovoriTai. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Nikias  before  Syracuse,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  more  than  bears  out  this  boast. 
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greater  degree  of  trust  than  any  superiority  of  in- 
tellect could  have  bestowed  upon  him :  next,  he 
adopted  the  Periklean  view  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
conservative  or  stationary  foreign  policy  for  Athens, 
avoiding  new  acquisitions  at  a  distance,  adventurous 
risks,  or  provocation  to  fresh  enemies.  With  this 
important  point  of  analogy  there  were  at  the  same 
time  material  differences  between  them  even  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  policy.  Perikl6s  was  a  conservative, 
resolute  against  submitting  to  loss  or  abstraction  of 
empire,  as  well  as  refraining  from  aggrandisement : 
Nikias  was  in  policy  faint-hearted,  averse  to  ener- 
getic effort  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  disposed 
not  only  to  maintain  peace,  but  even  to  purchase 
it  by  considerable  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
the  leading  champion  of  the  conservative  party  of 
his  day,  always  powerful  at  Athens :  and  as  he  was 
constantly  familiar  with  the  details  and  actual 
course  of  public  affairs,  capable  of  giving  full  effect 
to  the  cautious  and  prudential  point  of  view,  and 
enjoying  unqualified  credit  for  honest  purposes — 
his  value  as  a  permanent  counsellor  was  steadily 
recognised,  even  though  in  particular  cases  his 
counsel  might  not  be  followed. 
Care  of  Ni-       Besides  these  two  main  points,  which  Nikias 

Kias  in  * 

maintaining  had  in  commou  with  Periklds,  he  was  perfect  in 
rity^nd  '  the  usc  of  miuor  and  collateral  modes  of  standing 
offe^^°^    well  with  the  people,  which  that  great  man  had 

UirioM^chal  *^^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^^^  pains  to  practise.     While  Perikl^s 
"c**'-        attached  himself  to  Aspasia,  whose  splendid  quali- 
ties did  not  redeem  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  either 
her  foreign  origin  or  her  unchastity,  the  domestic 
habits  of  Nikias  appear  to  have  been  strictly  con- 
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formable  to  the  rules  of  Athenian  decorum.  Peri- 
klSs  was  surrounded  by  philosophers,  Nikias  by 
prophets — whose  advice  was  necessary  both  as  a 
consolation  to  his  temperament  and  as  a  guide  to 
his  intelligence  under  difficulties.  One  of  them 
was  constantly  in  his  service  and  confidence,  and 
his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  sensibly  affected 
by  the  diflference  of  character  between  one  pro- 
phet and  another ^  just  as  the  government  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  other  catholic  princes  has  been 
modified  by  the  change  of  confessors.  To  a  life 
thus  rigidly  decorous  and  ultra-religious — both 
eminently  acceptable  to  the  Athenians — Nikias 
added  the  judicious  employment  of  a  large  fortune 
with  a  view  to  popularity.  Those  liturgies,  (or 
expensive  public  duties  undertaken  by  rich  men 
each  in  his  turn,  throughout  other  cities  of  Greece 
as  well  as  in  Athens)  which  fell  to  his  lot,  were 
performed  with  such  splendour,  munificence,  and 
good  taste,  as  to  procure  for  him  universal  enco- 
miums ;  and  so  much  above  his  predecessors  as 
to  be  long  remembered  and  extolled.  Most  of 
these  liturgies  were  connected  with  the  religious 
service  of  the  state,  so  that  Nikias,  by  his  manner 
of  performing  them,  displayed  his  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  the  gods  at  the  same  time  that  he  laid 
up  for  himself  a  store  of  popularity.  Moreover, 
the  remarkable  caution  and  timidity — not  before 
an  enemy,  but  in  reference  to  his  own  fellow-citi- 
zens— which  marked  his  character,  rendered  him 

>  Thucyd.  vii.  60;   Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  4,  5,  23.  T^  fUvroi  Nucl^ 

avmjpixOtf  t6t€  firjbi  fidvrip  ^X'^w  timftpov'  6  yhp  trwriOrjs  avrov  jcal  rh 

voKv  TTii  ^i<ndcufiopias  d^ipwv  2riX)3idi;f  €T€BuriK(i  fiiKp6p  efiirpoa'B€v, 

This  is  suggested  by  Phitarch  as  an  excuse  for  mistakes  on  the  part  of 

Nikias. 
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pre-eminently  scrupulous  as  to  giving  offence  or 
making  personal  enemies.  While  his  demeanour 
towards  the  poorer  citizens  generally  was  equal  and 
conciliating,  the  presents  which  he  made  were  nu- 
merous, both  to  gain  friends  and  to  silence  assail- 
ants. We  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  that  various 
bullies,  whom  the  comic  writers  turn  to  scorn,  made 
their  profit  out  of  this  susceptibility, — ^but  most 
assuredly  Nikias  as  a  public  man,  though  he  might 
occasionally  be  cheated  out  of  money,  profited 
greatly  by  the  reputation  which  he  thus  acquired. 
His  dm.  The  expenses  unavoidable  in  such  a  career,  com* 

^SngSs  bined  with  strict  personal  honesty,  could  not  have 
SSStT"    ^^^^  defrayed  except  by  another  quality,  which 
tions  in  the  ought  uot  to  couut  as  discreditable  to  Nikias,  though 
Lunrinm—   in  this  too  he  stood  distinguished  from  Perikl^, 
Sdi^X    He  was  a  careful  and  diligent  money-getter ;  a  spe- 
for  hire      culator  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  and  pro-^ 
prietor  of  one  thousand  slaves  whom  he  let  out 
for  work  in  them,  receiving  a  fixed  sum  per  head 
for  each :  the  superintending  slaves  who  managed 
the  details  of  this  business  were  men  of  great  abi- 
lity and  high  pecuniary  value'.   Most  of  the  wealth 
of  Nikias  was  held  in  this  form,  and  not  in  landed 
property.     Judging  by  what  remains  to  us  of  the 
comic  authors,  this  must  have  been  considered  as  a 
perfectly  gentlemanlike  way  of  making  money :  for 
while  they  abound  with  derision  of  the  leather- 
dresser  Kleon,  the  lamp-maker  Hyperbolus,  and  the 
vegetable-selling  mother  to  whom  Euripid^  owes 
his  birth,  we  hear  nothing  from  them  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  slave-letter  Nikias.     The  degree  to 
which  the  latter  was  thus  occupied  with  the  care  of 

>  Xenophon,  Memorab.  ii.  5,  2 ;  Xenophon,  De  Vectigalibus,  iv,  14 
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his  private  fortune,  together  with  the  general  mode- 
ration of  his  temper,  made  him  often  wish  to  abs- 
tract himself  from  public  duty :  but  such  unam- 
bitious reluctance,  rare  among  the  public  men  of 
the  day,  rather  made  the  Athenians  more  anxious 
to  put  him  forward  and  retain  his  services.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Pentakosiomedimni  and  the  Hippeis, 
the  two  richest  classes  in  Athens,  he  was  one  of 
themselves — and  on  the  whole,  the  best  man,  as 
being  so  little  open  to  reproach  or  calumny,  whom 
they  could  oppose  to  the  leather-dressers  and  lamp- 
makers  who  often  out-talked  them  in  the  public 
assembly.  The  hoplites,  who  despised  Kleon — and 
did  not  much  regard  even  the  brave,  hardy,  and 
soldierlike  Lamachus,  because  he  happened  to  be 
poor' — respected  in  Nikias  the  union  of  wealth  and 
family  with  honesty,  courage,  and  carefulness  in 
command.  The  maritime  and  trading  multitude 
esteemed  him  as  a  decorous,  honest,  religious  gen- 
tleman,  who  gave  splendid  choregies,  treated  the 
poorest  men  with  consideration,  and  never  turned 
the  public  service  into  a  job  for  his  own  profit— 
who  moreover,  if  he  possessed  no  commanding  qua- 
lities, so  as  to  give  to  his  advice  imperative  and 
irresistible  authority,  was  yet  always  worthy  of 
being  consulted,  and  a  steady  safeguard  against 
public  mischief.  Before  the  fatal  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, he  had  never  commanded  on  any  very  serious 
or  difficult  enterprise ;  but  what  he  had  done  had 
been  accomplished  successfully  ;  so  that  he  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  a  fortunate  as  well  as  a  prudent 

*  Thncyd.  ▼.  7 ;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad^s,  c.  21.    'O  yhp  AdfMxos  ^p  fUp 
compare  Plutarch,  Nildas,  c.  16, 
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commander'.  He  appears  to  have  acted  as  proxenus 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Athens  ;  probably  by  his 
own  choice,  and  among  several  others. 
NikiM  first       The  first  half  of  the  political  life  of  Nikias, — 
Kieon—      after  the  time  when  he  rose  to  enjoy  full  considera- 
kfbiad^.  '  tion  in  Athens,  being  already  of  mature  age — was 
Si^SiS^'or  spent  in  opposition  to  Kleon ;  the  last  half,  in  op- 
A*hSi"fo?  position  to  Alkibiad^s.     To  employ  terms  which 
pouticti       are  not  fully  suitable  to  the  Athenian  democracy, 
puipoMs.     but  which  yet  bring  to  view  the  diflference  intended 
to  be  noted  better  than  any  others,  Nikias  was  a 
minister  or  ministerial   man,  often  actually  exer- 
cising, and  always  likely  to  exercise,  official  func- 
tions— Kleon  was  a  man  of  the  opposition,  whose 
province  it  was  to  supervise  and  censure  official 
men  for  their  public  conduct.     We  must  divest 
these  words  of  that  accompaniment  which  they  are 
understood  to  carry   in  English   political  life — a 
standing  parliamentary  majority  in  favour  of  one 
party :  Kleon  would  often  carry  in  the  public  as- 
sembly resolutions,  which  his  opponents  Nikias  and 
others  of  like  rank  and  position — who  served  in  the 
posts  of  StratSgus,  ambassador,  and  other  important 
offices  designated  by  the  general  vote — were  obliged 
against  their  will  to  execute. 

In  attaining  such  offices  they  were  assisted  by 
the  political  clubs,  or  established  conspiracies  (to 
translate  the  original  literally)  among  the  leading 
Athenians  to  stand  by  each  other  both  for  acqui- 
sition  of  office  and  for  mutual  insurance  under  ju- 

*  Thucyd.  v.  16.    Nucioy  TrXcicrra  tS>v  t6t€  d  <l)€p6ft€Pot  ip  trrpan}' 

rrfp  tvTvx^ap,  &c. — vi.  1?.  <«J  ry»  t€   (AUubiad^s)  ^4  dtqiaCa  fur 
avTrjs  Koi  6  Nociar  evrvx^i  doKti  (uku,  &c. 
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dicial  trial.  These  clubs,  or  Hetieries,  must  with- 
out doubt  have  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  practical  working  of  Athenian  politics,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  possessed  of  no 
details  respecting  them.  We  know  that  in  Athens 
they  were  thoroughly  oligarchical  in  disposition^ — 
while  equality,  or  something  near  to  it,  in  rank  and 
position  must  have  been  essential  to  the  social  har- 
mony of  the  members.  In  some  towns,  it  appears 
that  such  political  associations  existed  under  the 
form  of  gymnasia^  for  the  mutual  exercise  of  the 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  54.  Kat  6  yukv  Il€i<ra»dpos  rds  re  ^vafioo-ias,  oTrrcp 
irvyxppoy  wp&rtpov  iv  t§  nSkti  odacu  eirl  dUais  Kal  dpxcus,  dircuras  cttcX- 
Biiv,  Koi  irapaKtX€va'dfi€ifOs  &ir»9  ^<rTpa<f>€irr€s  Koi  Koivfj  PovKtvadfuvoi 
Karakvo'ova'i  t6p  ^rjfwv,  koi  rSXKa  irapao-Kfvdo-as,  &c. 

After  having  thus  organised  the  Heteeries,  and  brought  them  into 
cooperation  for  his  revolutionary  objects  against  the  democracy,  Pei- 
Sander  departed  from  Athens  to  Samos :  on  his  return  he  finds  that 
these  Hetseries  have  been  very  actively  employed,  and  had  made  great 
progress  towards  the  subversion  of  the  democracy :  they  had  assas- 
sinated the  demagogue  AndrokUs  and  various  other  political  enemies — 
ol  di  dfjLtf>i  rbp  Utttravhpov — TjkBov  €S  riy  *A3r]vas, — koi  xaroXa/i^avoviri 
rd  frXetoTo  toU  iraipois  irpo€ipyaa'fupa,  &c.  (viii.  65). 

The  poUtical  iraiptui  to  which  AlkibiadSs  belonged  is  mentioned  in 
Isokratds,  De  Bigis,  Or.  xvi.  p.  348.  sect.  6.  Xtyovrts  m  6  ircnijp  <rvva-' 
yoi  Trjv  iraiptiav  €ir\  vtoDrepois  wpdy'p.atn.  Allusions  to  these 
haiptiat  and  to  their  well-known  political  and  judicial  purposes  (unfor- 
tunately they  are  only  allusions)  are  found  in  Plato,  Theaetet.  c.  7*3. 
p.  173.  (nrovdal  bk  ercupti&v  eir'  dpxdg,  &c. :  also  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  c.  3. 
p.  856 ;  Plato,  Republic,  ii.  c.  8.  p.  365,  where  they  are  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  (nnHopofruu — cttI  ydp  r6  \avBdv€iv  ^vtifiocias  re  Koi 
ircupflaf  cwd^iuv — also  in  Pseudo-Andokid^s  cont.  Alkibiad.  c.  2. 
p.  1 12.  Compare  the  general  remarks  of  Thucydid^,  iii.  82,  and  De- 
mosthen^  cont.  Stephan.  ii.  p.  1 157. 

Two  Dissertations,  by  Messrs.  Vischer  and  Biittner,  collect  the  scanty 
indications  respecting  these  Hetseries,  together  with  some  attempts  to 
enlarge  and  speculate  upon  them,  which  are  more  ingenious  than  trust- 
worthy (Die  Oligarchische  Partei  und  die  Hetairien  in  Athen.  von  W. 
Vischer.  Basel,  1836 ;  Oeschichte  der  poUtischen  Hetairien  zu  Athen., 
von  Hermann  Biittner.  Leipsic,  1840). 

*  About  the  political  workings  of  the  Syssitia  and  Gymnasia,  see 
Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  636 ;  Polybius,  xx.  6. 
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members,  or  of  syssitia  for  joint  banquets.  At 
Athens  they  were  numerous,  and  doubtless  not 
habitually  in  friendship  with  each  other ;  since  the 
antipathies  among  different  oligarchical  men  were 
exceedingly  strong,  and  the  union  brought  about 
between  them  at  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred 
arose  only  out  of  common  desire  to  put  down  the 
democracy,  and  lasted  but  a  little  while.  But  the 
designation  of  persons  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
StratSgUs  and  other  principal  offices  greatly  de- 
pended upon  them — as  well  as  the  facility  of  pass- 
ing through  that  trial  of  accountability  to  which 
every  man  was  liable  after  his  year  of  office.  Ni- 
kias,  and  men  generally  of  his  rank  and  fortune, 
helped  by  these  clubs  and  lending  help  in  their 
turn,  composed  what  may  be  called  the  ministers, 
or  executive  individual  functionaries  of  Athens: 
the  men  who  acted,  gave  orders  to  individual  men 
as  to  specific  acts,  and  saw  to  the  execution  of  that 
which  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly  resolved. 
Especially  in  regard  to  the  military  and  naval  force 
of  the  city,  so  large  and  so  actively  employed  at  this 
time,  the  powers  of  detail  possessed  by  the  StratSgi ' 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  state. 
Kieon— his       While  Nikias  was  thus  in  what  may  be  called 

real  rone*  ^  *' 

tionthatof  ministerial  function,  Kleon  was  not  of  sufficient 
l-reai  pow-  importance  to  attain  the  same,  but  was  confined  to 
^  NiUu!  tb^  inferior  function  of  opposition.  We  shall  see  in 
the  coming  chapter  how  he  became  as  it  were  pro- 
moted, partly  by  his  own  superior  penetration, 
partly  by  the  dishonest  artifice  and  misjudgement  of 
Nikias  and  other  opponents,  in  the  affair  of  Sphak- 
teria.  But  his  vocation  was  now  to  find  fault,  to  cen- 
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sure,  to  denounce ;  his  theatre  of  action  was  the 
senate,  the  public  assembly,  the  dikasteries ;  his  prin- 
cipal talent  was  that  of  speech,  in  which  he  must  un- 
questionably have  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries. 
The  two  gifts  which  had  been  united  in  Perikl6s — 
superior  capacity  for  speech  as  well  as  for  action — 
were  now  severed,  and  had  fallen^  though  both  in 
greatly  inferior  degree,  the  one  to  Nikias,  the  other 
to  Kleon.  As  an  opposition-man,  fierce  and  violent 
in  temper,  Kleon  was  extremely  formidable  to  all 
acting  functionaries  ;  and  from  his  influence  in  the 
public  assembly,  he  was  doubtless  the  author  of 
many  important  positive  measures,  thus  going  be- 
yond the  functions  belonging  to  what  is  called  op- 
position. But  though  the  most  effective  speaker 
in  the  public  assembly^  he  was  not  for  that  reason 
the  most  influential  person  in  the  democracy.  His 
powers  of  speech  in  fact  stood  out  the  more  pro- 
minently, because  they  were  found  apart  from  that 
station  and  those  qualities  which  were  considered, 
even  at  Athens,  all  but  essential  to  make  a  man  a 
leader  in  political  life. 

To  understand  the  political  condition  of  Athens 
at  this  time,  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  this  com- 
parison between  Nikias  and  Kleon,  and  to  remark, 
that  though  the  latter  might  be  a  more  victorious 
'  speaker,  the  former  was  the  more  guiding  and  in- 
fluential leader.  The  points  gained  by  Kleon  were 
all  noisy  and  palpable,  sometimes  however,  with- 
out doubt,  of  considerable  moment — but  the  course 
of  affairs  was  much  more  under  the  direction  of 
Nikias. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  this  year  (the  fifth 
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of  the  war — b.c.  427)  that  the  Athenians  began 
operations  on  a  small  scale  in  Sicily ;  probably 
contrary  to  the  advice  both  of  Nikias  and  Kleon, 
neither  of  them  seemingly  favourable  to  these 
distant  undertakings.  I  reserve  however  the  series 
of  Athenian  measures  in  Sicily — which  afterwards 
became  the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
state — for  a  department  by  themselves.  I  shall 
take  them  up  separately,  and  bring  them  down  to 
the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  when  I 
reach  the  date  of  that  important  event. 

During  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  epi- 
demic disorder,  after  having  intermitted  for  some 
time,  resumed  its  ravages  at  Athens,  and  continued 
for  one  whole  year  longer,  to  the  sad  ruin  both  of 
the  strength  and  the  comfort  of  the  city.  And  it 
seems  that  this  autumn,  as  well  as  the  ensuing 
summer,  were  distinguished  by  violent  atmospheric 
and  terrestrial  disturbance.  Numerous  earthquakes 
were  experienced  at  Athens,  in  Euboea,  in  Bceotia, 
especially  near  Orchomenus.  Sudden  waves  of 
the  sea  and  unexampled  tides  were  also  felt  on  the 
coast  of  Eubcea  and  Lokris,  and  the  Islands  of 
AtalantS  and  Pepardthus;  the  Athenian  fort  and 
one  of  the  two  guard-ships  at  AtalantS  were  par- 
tially destroyed.  The  earthquakes  produced  one 
effect  favourable  to  Athens ;  they  deterred  the 
Lacedsemonians  from  invading  Attica.  Agis  king 
of  Sparta  had  already  reached  the  isthmus  for  that 
purpose ;  but  repeated  earthquakes  were  looked 
upon  as  an  unfavourable  portent,  and  the  scheme 
was  abandoned  ^ 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  87,  89,  90. 
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These  earthquakes  however  were  not  considered  Foimdation 

*  of  the  co- 

as  calculated  to  deter  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  lony  of 
foundation  of  Herakleia,  a  new  colony  near  the  strait  by  the  La- 
of  Thermopylae.     On  this  occasion,  we  hear  of  a  S^^near 
branch  of  the  Greek  population  not  before  mention-  1?,^?^, 
ed  during  the  war.     The  coast  north-west  of  the  numerous 

m  t  settlers, 

strait  of  Thermopylae  was  occupied  by  the  three  great  pro- 
subdivisions  of  the  Malians — Paralii,  HierSs,  and  unprosper- 
Trachinians.  These  latter,  immediately  adjoining  ^^  ^*^^®®^* 
Mount  CEta  on  its  north  side — as  well  as  the  Dorians 
(the  little  tribe  properly  so  called,  which  was  ac- 
counted the  primitive  hearth  of  the  Dorians  gene- 
rally) who  joined  the  same  mountain-range  on  the 
south — were  both  of  them  harassed  and  plundered 
by  the  predatory  mountaineers,  probably  iEtolians, 
on  the  high  lands  between  them.  At  first  the  Tra- 
chinians were  disposed  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  Athens.  But  not  feeling  sufficiently 
assured  as  to  the  way  in  which  she  would  deal 
with  them,  they  joined  with  the  Dorians  in  claim- 
ing aid  from  Sparta:  in  fact,  it  does  not  appear 
that  Athens,  possessing  naval  superiority  only  and 
being  inferior  on  land,  could  have  given  them  ef- 
fective aid*  The  Lacedaemonians  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity,  and  determined  to  plant  a  strong 
colony  in  this  tempting  situation.  There  was  wood 
in  the  neighbouring  regions  for  ship-building  \  so 
that  they  might  hope  to  acquire  a  naval  position  for 
attacking  the  neighbouring  island  of  Euboea,  while 
the  passage  of  troops  against  the  subject-allies  of 
Athens  in  Thrace,  would  also  be  facilitated ;  the 

1  Respecting  this  abundance  of  wood,  aa  well  as  the  site  of  Herakleia 
generally,  consult  Livy,  xxxvi.  22. 

VOL.  VI.  2d 
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impracticability  of  such  passage  had  forced  them, 
three  years  before,  to  leave  Potidsea  to  its  fate.  A 
considerable  body  of  colonists,  Spartans  and  Lace- 
dsemonian  Periooki,  was  assembled  under  the  con- 
duct of  three  Spartan  CEkists — Licon,  Damagon, 
and  Alkidas ;  the  latter  (we  are  to  presume,  though 
ThucydidSs  does  not  say  so)  the  same  admiral  who 
had  met  with  such  Uttle  success  in  Ionia  and  at 
Korkyra.  Proclamation  was  farther  made  to  invite 
the  junction  of  all  other  Greeks  as  colonists,  ex- 
cepting by  name  lonians,  Achseans,  and  some  other 
tribes  not  here  specified.  Probably  the  distinct 
exclusion  of  the  Achaeans  must  have  been  rather 
the  continuance  of  ancient  sentiment  than  dictated 
by  any  present  reasons ;  since  the  Achaeans  were 
not  now  pronounced  enemies  of  Sparta.  A  number 
of  colonists,  stated  as  not  less  than  10,000,  flocked 
to  the  place,  having  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
colony  under  the  powerful  protection  of  Sparta ;  and 
a  new  town,  of  large  circuit,  was  built  and  fortified 
under  the  name  of  Herakleia' ;  not  far  from  the 
site  of  Trachis,  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  but  about 
double  that  distance  from  the  strait  of  Thermo- 
pylae. Near  to  the  latter,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  effective  possession  of  it,  a  port,  with 
dock  and  accommodation  for  shipping,  was  con- 
structed. 

A  populous  city,  established  under  Lacedaemo- 
nian protection  in  this  important  post,  alarmed  the 

'  Diodor.  xii.  59.  Not  merely  was  HSrakl^  the  mytbical  progenitor 
of  the  Spartan  kings,  hut  the  whole  region  near  (Eta  and  Trachis  waa 
adorned  hy  legends  and  heroic  incidents  connected  with  him :  see  the 
drama  of  the  Trachinise  hy  Sophokl^. 
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Athenians,  and  created  much  expectation  in  every 
part  of  Greece.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  CEkists 
were  harsh  and  unskilful  in  their  management,  and 
the  Thessalians,  to  whom  the  Trachinian  territory 
was  tributary,  considered  the  colony  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  their  soil.  Anxious  to  prevent  its  in- 
crease, they  harassed  it  with  hostilities  from  the 
first  moment,  while  the  CEtaean  assailants  were  not 
idle :  and  Herakleia,  thus  pressed  from  without  and 
misgoverned  within,  dwindled  down  from  its  origi- 
nal numbers  and  promise,  barely  maintaining  its 
existence^  We  shall  find  it  in  later  times,  how- 
ever, revived,  and  becoming  a  place  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  main  Athenian  armament  of  this  summer,  Athenian 

•    .•  r     •    A       A   •  1        -KT-1  •  1  expedition 

consistmg  of  sixty  triremes  under  Nikias,  under-  against  Me- 
took  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Melos.  {jyii^.^^ 
Melos  and  Thera,  both  inhabited  by  ancient  colo- 
nists from  Lacedsemon,  had  never  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  still  refused  to  be,  members  of  the 
Athenian  alliance  or  subjects  of  the  Athenian  em- 
pire. They  thus  stood  out  as  exceptions  to  all  the  - 
other  islands  in  the  j^gean,  and  the  Athenians 
thought  themselves  authorised  to  resort  to  con- 
straint and  conquest ;  believing  themselves  entitled 
to  command  over  all  the  islands.  They  might  in- 
deed urge,  and  with  considerable  plausibility,  that 
the  Melians  now  enjoyed  their  share  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  iEgean  from  piracy,  without  contri- 
buting at  all  to  the  cost  of  it :  but  considering  the 
obstinate  reluctance  and  strong  Lacedaemonian  pre- 
possessions of  the  Melians,  who  had  taken  no  part 

\  Thucyd.  iii.  92,  93 ;  Diodor.  xi.  49 ;  xii.  69. 
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in  the  war  and  given  no  ground  of  offence  to  Athens, 

• 

the  attempt  to  conquer  them  by  force  could  hardly 
be  justified  even  as  a  calculation  of  gain  and  loss, 
and  was  a  mere  gratification  to  the  pride  of  power 
in  carrying  out  what,  in  modern  days,  we  should 
call  the  principle  of  maritime  empire.  Melos  and 
Thera  formed  awkward  comers,  which  defaced  the 
symmetry  of  a  great  proprietor's  field*;  and  the 
former  ultimately  entailed  upon  Athens  the  heaviest 
of  all  losses — a  deed  of  blood  which  deeply  dis- 
honoured her  annals.  On  this  occasion,  Nikias 
visited  the  island  with  his  fleet,  and  after  vainly 
summoning  the  inhabitants,  ravaged  the  lands,  but 
retired  without  undertaking  a  siege.  He  then  sailed 
away,  and  came  to  Or6pus,  on  the  north-east  fron- 
tier of  Attica  bordering  on  Bceotia :  the  hoplites 
on  board  his  ships  landed  in  the  night,  and  marched 
into  the  interior  of  Boeotia  to  the  vicinity  of  Ta- 
nagra.  They  were  here  met,  according  to  signal 
raised,  by  a  military  force  from  Athens  which 
marched  thither  by  land ;  and  the  joint  Athenian 
army  ravaged  the  Tanagrsean  territory,  gaining  an 
insignificant  advantage  over  its  defenders.  On 
retiring,  Nikias  re-assembled  his  armament,  sailed 
northward  along  the  coast  of  Lokris  with  the  usual 
ravages,  and  returned  home  without  effecting  any 
thing  farther*. 
Proceed-  About  the  Same  time  that  he  started,  thirty  other 

ingsofthe  •^ 

Athenians    Athenian  triremes,  under  Demosthenes  and  Prokl^s, 

under  De- 
mosthenes 
in  Akama-        i  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  8. — 

*'**  O !  si  angulus  iste 

Proximus  acccdat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum  ! 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  91. 
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had  been  sent  round  Peloponnesus  to  act  upon  the 
coast  of  Akarnania,  In  conjunction  with  the  whole 
Akarnanian  force,  except  the  men  of  CEaiadae — with 
fifteen  triremes  from  Korkyra  and  some  troops 
from  Kephallenia  and  Zakynthus — they  ravaged 
the  whole  territory  of  Leukas,  both  within  and 
without  the  isthmus,  and  confined  the  inhabitants 
to  their  town,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 
anything  but  a  wall  of  circumvallation  and  a  tedious 
blockade.  And  the  Akarnanians,  to  whom  the  city 
was  especially  hostile,  were  urgent  with  Demo- 
sthenes to  undertake  this  measure  forthwith,  since 
the  opportunity  might  not  again  recur,  and  success 
was  nearly  certain. 

But  this  enterprising  officer  committed  the  grave 
imprudence  of  offending  them  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance,   in   order  to  attack  a  country  of  all 
others   the   most   impracticable  —  the   interior  of 
jEtoiia.     The  Messenians  of  Naupaktus,  who  suf- 
fered from  the  depredations  of  the  neighbouring 
iEtolian  tribes,  inflamed  his  imagination  by  sug- 
gesting to  him  a  grand  scheme  of  operations  \  more 
worthy  of  the   large  force  which  he  commanded  Expedition 
than  the  mere  reduction  of  Leukas.     The  various  sthen^ 
tribes  of  iEtolians — rude,  brave,  active,  predatory,  ^Etiiia— 
and  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the  javelin,  which  they  Jj^Jj^* 
rarely  laid  out  of  their  hands — stretched  across  the 
country  from  between  Parnassus  and  CEta  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Achelous.     The  scheme  sug- 
gested by  the  Messenians  was  that  Demosthenes 
should  attack  the  great  central  iEtolian  tribes — 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  95.  ATjfio<TB€vrjs  d*  dvantiderM  Korh  rov  xp6vov  tovtop 
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the  Apod6ti,  Ophioneis,  aad  Eurytanes : — if  they 
were  conquered,  all  the  remaining  continental  tribes 
between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  and  Mount  Parnassus 
might  be  invited  or  forced  into  the  alliance  of  Athens 
— the  Akarnanians  being  already  included  in  it. 
Having  thus  got  the  command  of  a  large  continen- 
tal force  \  Demosthenes  contemplated  the  ulterior 
scheme  of  marching  at  the  head  of  it  on  the  west 
of  Parnassus  through  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians — inhabiting  the  north  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  friendly  to  Athens,  and  enemies  to  the  -^to- 
lians,  whom  they  resembled  both  in  their  habits 
and  in  their  fighting — ^until  he  arrived  at  Kyti- 
nium  in  Doris,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Kephisus.  He  would  then  easily  de- 
scend that  valley  into  the  territory  of  the  Pho- 
kians,  who  were  likely  to  join  the  Athenians  if  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurred,  but  who  might  at 
any  rate  be  constrained  to  do  so.  From  Phokis, 
the  scheme  was  to' invade  from  the  northward  the 
conterminous  territory  of  Bceotia,  the  great  enemy 
of  Athens ;  which  might  thus  perhaps  be  com- 
pletely subdued,  if  assailed  at  the  same  time  from 
Attica.  Any  Athenian  general,  who  could  have 
executed  this  comprehensive  scheme,  would  have 
acquired  at  home  a  high  and  well-merited  celebrity. 
But  Demosthenes  had  been  ill-informed  both  as  to 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  95.  r6  SKko  TftruptariKhv  rh  Ttxvrjj,  None  of  the  tribes 
properly  called  Epirots,  would  be  comprised  in  this  expression:  the 
name  ^ctpSroi  is  here  a  general  name  (not  a  proper  name)»  as  Poppo 
and  Dr.  Arnold  remark.  Demosthenes  would  calculate  on  getting  under 
his  orders  the  Akarnanians  and  iEtoUans^  and  some  other  tribes  besides ; 
but  what  other  tribes,  it  is  not  easy  to  specify :  perhaps  the  Agnei,  east 
of  Amphilochia,  among  them. 
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the  invincible  barbarians,  and  the  pathless  country, 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  iEtolia.  Some  of 
the  tribes  spoke  a  language  scarcely  intelligible  to 
Greeks,  and  even  eat  their  meat  raw ;  while  the 
country  has  even  down  to  the  present  time  remained 
not  only  unconquered,  but  untraversed,  by  an  enemy 
in  arms. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  retired  from  Leukas,  March  of 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Akarnanians,  ngs^-im- 
who  not  only  could  not  be  induced  to  accompany  bl^Sthe 
him,  but  went  home  in  visible  disgust.     He  then  ^^1^^^' 
sailed  with  his  other  forces — Messenians,  Kephal-  ^dcncss 

,      .  1   ry  1  and  bravery 

lemans,  and  Zakynthians — to  CEneon  in  the  terri-  ofthein- 
tory  of  the  OzoUan  Lokrians,  a  maritime  township 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  not  far  eastward  of  Nau- 
paktus — where  his  army  was  disembarked,  together 
with  300  epibatae  (or  marines)  from  the.  triremes — 
including  on  this  occasion,  what  was  not  commonly 
the  case  on  shipboard  ^  some  of  the  choice  hoplites, 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  98.  The  Epibatee,  or  soldiers  serving  on  shipboard 
(marines),  were  more  usually  taken  from  the  Thetes,  or  the  poorest  class 
of  citizens,  furnished  by  the  state  with  a  panoply  for  the  occasion — not 
from  the  regular  hoplites  on  the  muster-roll.  Maritime  soldiery  is 
therefore  usually  spoken  of  as  something  inferior :  the  present  triremes 
of  Demosthen^  are  noticed  in  the  light  of  an  exception  {vavriKrjs  koi 
<f>avkov  oTparias,  Thucyd.  vi.  21). 

So  among  the  Romans,  service  in  the  legions  was  accounted  higher 
and  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  classiarii  milites  (Tacit.  Histor. 

i.  87). 

The  Athenian  Epibatse,  though  not  forming  a  corps  permanently  di- 
stinct, correspond  in  function  to  the  English  marines,  who  seem  to  have 
been  first  distinguished  permanently  from  other  foot-soldiers  about  the 
year  1684.  "  It  having  been  foimd  necessary  on  many  occasions  to 
embark  a  number  of  soldiers  on  board  our  ships  of  war,  and  mere  lands- 
men being  at  first  extremely  unh^thy — and  at  first,  until  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  sea,  in  a  great  measure  unserviceable — it  was 
at  length  judged  expedient  to  appoint  certain  regiments  for  that  service, 
who  were  trained  to  the  different  modes  of  sea-fighting,  and  also  made 
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selected  all  from  young  men  of  the  same  age,  on 
the  Athenian  muster-roll.  ^Having  passed  the  night 
in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus  Nemeus  at  CEneon, 
memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  poet  Hesiod  was 
said  to  have  been  slain,  he  marched  early  in  the 
morning,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Messenian 
Chromon,  into  ^tolia.  On  the  first  day  he  took 
Potidania,  on  the  second  Krokyleium,  on  the  third 
Teichium — all  of  them  villages  unfortified^and  un- 
defended, for  the  inhabitants  abandoned  them  and 
fled  to  the  mountains  above.  He  was  here  inclined 
to  halt  and  await  the  junction  of  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
krians,  who  had  engaged  to  invade  iEtolia  at  the 
same  time,  and  were  almost  indispensable  to  his 
success,  from  their  familiarity  with  iEtolian  war- 
fare, and  their  similarity  of  weapons.  But  the 
Messenians  again  persuaded  him  to  advance  with- 
out delay  into  the  interior,  in  order  that  the  villages 
might  be  separately  attacked  and  taken  before  any 
collective  force  could  be  gathered  together  :  and 
Demosthenes  was  so  encouraged  by  having  as  yet 
encountered  no  resistance,  that  he  advanced  to 
^gitium,  which  he  also  found  deserted,  and  cap- 
tured without  opposition. 
He  18  com-  Here  however  was  the  term  of  his  good  fortune, 
beaten  and  The  mountains  round  iEgitium  were  occupied  not 
retire  Only  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  village,  but  also  by 
^'  *^  the  entire  force  of  ^tolia,  collected  even  from  the 
distant  tribes  Bomids  and  Rallies,  who  bordered  on 

useful  in  some  of  those  manoeuvres  of  a  ship  where  a  great  many  hands 
were  required.  These  from  the  nature  of  their  duty  were  distii^g:ui8hed 
by  the  appellation  of  maritime  soldiers  or  marines." — Grose's  Military 
Antiquities  of  the  English  Army,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  (London,  17B6.) 
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the  Maliac  Gulf.  The  invasion  of  Demosthenes 
had  become  known  beforehand  to  the  iiEtolians, 
who  not  only  forewarned  all  their  tribes  of  the 
approaching  enemy,  but  also  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta  and  Corinth  to  ask  for  aid'.  However,  they 
showed  themselves  fully  capable  of  defending  their 
own  territory,  without  foreign  aid  :  and  Demosthe- 
nes found  himself  assailed,  in  his  position  at  i£gi- 
tium,  on  all  sides  at  once,  by  these  active  high- 
landers  armed  with  javelins,  pouring  down  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Not  engaging  in  any  close 
combat,  they  retreated  when  the  Athenians  advanced 
forward  to  charge  them — resuming  their  aggression 
the  moment  that  the  pursuers,  who  could  never  ad- 
vance far  in  consequence  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
ground,  began  to  return  to  the  main  body.  The 
small  number  of  bowmen  along  with  Demosthenes 
for  some  time  kept  their  unshielded  assailants  at 
bay.  But  the  officer  commanding  the  bowmen 
was  presently  slain ;  the  stock  of  arrows  became 
nearly  exhausted  ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  Chro- 
mon  the  Messenian,  the  only  man  who  knew  the 
country  and  could  serve  as  guide,  was  slain  also. 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  100.  IIpo7F€fiyfraPT€f  irp6T€pov  ts  re  K6piv6ov  Koi  cV  Ao- 
Kcbalfiova  irp€(rpeis — nfiBova-tv  &(rre  (rc^tVc  frc/t^ac  trrpariav  iitX  Nav- 
VOKTOV  dth  rTjv  T&u  ^ABrfvaitov  eiraytoyfju. 

It  is  not  here  meant,  I  think  (as  GoUer  and  Br.  Arnold  suppose),  that 
the  ^tolians  sent  envoys  to  Lacedsemon  before  there  was  any  talk  or 
thought  of  the  invasion  of  ^tolia,  simply  in  prosecution  of  the  standing 
antipathy  which  they  bore  to  Naupaktus;  but  that  they  had  sent  envoys 
immediately  when  they  heard  of  the  preparations  for  invading  £tolia — 
yet  before  the  invasion  actually  took  place.  The  words  dia  rfip  rS^v 
*A^vaiW  iiraytuyiiv  show  that  this  is  the  meaning. 

The  word  f7ray<Dyij  is  rightly  construed  by  Haack,  against  the  Scho- 
liast— "  because  the  Naupaktians  were  bringing  in  the  Athenians  to  in- 
vade iEtolia." 
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The  bowmen  became  thus  either  ineffective  or  di- 
spersed ;  while  the  hoplites  exhausted  themselves 
in  vain  attempts  to  pursue  and  beat  off  an  active 
enemy,  who  always  returned  upon  them  and  in 
every  successive  onset  thinned  and  distressed  them 
more  and  more.  At  length  the  force  of  Demo- 
sthenes was  completely  broken  and  compelled  to 
take  flight ;  without  beaten  roads,  without  guides, 
and  in  a  country  not  only  strange  to  them,  but  im- 
pervious from  continual  mountain,  rock,  and  forest. 
Many  of  them  were  slain  in  the  flight  by  pursuers, 
superior  not  less  in  rapidity  of  movement  than  in 
knowledge  of  the  country :  some  even  lost  them- 
selves in  the  forest,  and  perished  miserably  in 
flames  kindled  around  them  by  the  iiEtolians :  and 
the  fugitives  were  at  length  reassembled  at  CEneon 
near  the  sea,  with  the  loss  of  Prokl6s  the  col- 
league of  Demosthenes  in  command,  as  well  as  of 
120  hoplites,  among  the  best-armed  and  most  vi- 
gorous in  the  Athenian  muster-roll*.  The  re- 
maining force  was  soon  transported  back  from 
Naupaktus  to  Athens,  but  Demosthenes  remained 
behind,  being  too  much  afraid  of  the  displeasure  of 
his  countrymen  to  return  at  such  a  moment.  It  is 
certain  that  his  conduct  was  such  as  justly  to  incur 
their  displeasure ;  and  that  the  expedition  against 
^tolia,  alienating  an  established  ally  and  pro- 
voking a  new  enemy,  had  been  conceived  with  a 
degree  of  rashness  which  nothing  but  the  unexpected 
favour  of  fortune  could  have  counterbalanced. 

The  force  of  the  new  enemy,  whom  his  unsuc- 
cessful attack  had  raised  into  activity,  soon  made 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  98, 
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itself  felt,  ^he  iEtolian  envoys,  who  had  been  Attack  of 
despatched  to  Sparta  and  Corinth,  found  it  easy  to  and  Peio- 
obtain  the  promise  of  a  considerable  force  ta  join  S^SeriT 
them  in  an  expedition  against  Naupaktus:  and  7^**^^^^. 
about  the  month  of  September,  a  body  of  3000  paktus. 
Peloponnesian  hoplites,  including  600  from  the 
newly-founded  colony  of  Herakleia,  was  assembled 
at  Delphi,  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus, 
Makarius,  and  Menedemus.  Their  road  of  march  to 
Naupaktus  lay  through  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians,  whom  they  proposed  either  to  gain  over 
or  to  subdue.  With  Amphissa,  the  largest  Lokrian 
township  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Delphi,  they  had  little  difficulty — for  the  Amphis- 
sians  were  in  a  state  of  feud  with  their  neighbours 
on  the  other  side  of  Parnassus,  and  were  afraid  that 
the  new  armament  might  become  the  instrument  of 
Phokian  antipathy  against  them.  On  the  very  first 
application  they  joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and 
gave  hostages  for  their  fidelity  to  it :  moreover 
they  persuaded  many  other  Lokrian  petty  villages 
— among  others  the  Myoneis,  who  were  masters  of 
the  most  diflScult  pass  on  the  road — to  do  the  same. 
Eurylochus  received  from  these  various  townships  . 
reinfor9ements  for  his  army,  as  well  as  hostages  for 
their  fidelity,  whom  he  deposited  at  Kytinium  in 
Doris :  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  march  through 
all  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  without 
resistance  ;  except  from  CEneon  andEupalion,  both 
which  places  he  took  by  force.  Having  arrived 
in  the  territory  of  Naupaktus,  he  was  there  joined 
by  the  full  force  of  the  iEtolians ;  and  their  joint 
efforts,  after  laying  waste  all  the  neighbourhood. 
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captured  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Molykreion, 
which  had  become  subject  to  the  Athenian  em- 
pire ^ 
&^*Sy  Naupaktus,  with  a  large  circuit  of  wall  and 
^&™°d^h  '^^"^'y  defended,  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and 
Aktmani-  wouid  Certainly  have  been  taken,  had  it  not  been 
saved  by  the  efforts  of  the  Athenian  Demosthends, 
who  had  remained  there  ever  since  the  unfortunate 
^tolian  expedition.  Apprised  of  the  coming  march 
of  Eurylochus,  he  went  personally  to  the  Akama- 
nians,  and  persuaded  them  to  send  a  force  to  aid  in 
the  defence  of  Naupaktus.  For  a  long  time  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  solix^itations,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  to  blockade  Leukas — but  they  were  at 
length  induced  to  consent.  At  the  head  of  1000 
Akarnanian  hoplites,  Demosthenes  threw  himself 
into  Naupaktus ;  and  Eurylochus,  seeing  that  the 
town  had  thus  been  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  at- 
tack, abandoned  all  his  designs  upon  it — marching 
farther  westward  to  the  neighbouring  territories  of 
iBtolia — Kalydon,  Pleuron  and  Proschium,  near  the 
Achel6us  and  the  borders  of  Akarnania. 

The  iEtolians,  who  had  come  down  to  join  him 
for  the  common  purpose  of  attacking  Naupaktus, 
here  abandoned  him  and  retired  to  their  respective 
Euryio-  homcs.  But  the  Ambrakiots,  rejoiced  to  find  so 
pulsed  from  Considerable  a  Peloponnesian  force  in  their  neigh- 
?o'"m'Ju"''  bourhood,  prevailed  upon  him  to  assist  them  in 
Ambrakiote  attacking  the  Amphilocbiau  Argos  as  well  as  Akar- 
an  attack     nauia ;  assuring  him  that  there  was  now  a  fair  pro- 

on  Argos.  , 

spect  of  bringing  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the 
mainland,  between  the  Ambrakian  and  Corinthian 

>  Thucvd.  iii.  10),  102. 
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gulfs,  under  the  supremacy  of  Lacedsemon.  Having 
persuaded  Eurylochus  thus  to  keep  his  forces  toge- 
ther and  ready,  they  themselves  with  3000  Ambra- 
kiot  hoplites  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos,  and  captured  the  fortified  hill  of  Olpae 
immediately  bordering  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  about 
three  miles  from  Argos  itself;  a  hill  employed  in 
former  days  by  the  Akarnanians  as  a  place  for 
public  judicial  congress  of  the  whole  nation  \ 

This  enterprise,  communicated  forthwith  to  Eury-  Dcmosthc- 
lochus,  was  the  signal  for  movement  on  both  sides.  Athenians, 
The  Akarnanians  marched  with  their  whole  force  to  JheAki^ 
the  protection  of  Argos,  and  occupied  a  post  called  ^°^^the 
KrSnse  in  the  Amphilochian  territory,  hoping  to  be  protection 
able  to  prevent  Eurylochus  from  eflfecting  his  junc- 
tion with  the  Ambrakiots  at  Olpae.     They  at  the 
same  time  sent  urgent  messages  to  Demosthenes  at 
Naupaktus,  and  to  the  Athenian  guard-squadron  of 
twenty  triremes  under  Aristotel^s  and  Hierophon, 
entreatiDg  their  aid  in  the  present  need,  and  inviting 
Demosthenes  to  act  as  their  commander.    They  had 
forgotten  their  displeasure  against  him.  arising  out 
of  his  recent  refusal  to  blockade  at  Leukas — for 
which  they  probably  thought  that  he  had  been  suf- 
ficiently punished  by  his  disgrace  in  iEtolia ;  while 
they  knew  and  esteemed  his  military  capacity.     In 
fact,  the  accident  whereby  he  had  been  detained  at 
Naupaktus  now  worked  fortunately  for  them  as  well 
as  for  him.    It  secured  to  them  a  commander  whom 
all  of  them  respected,  obviating  the  jealousies  among 
their  own  numerous  petty  townships — it  procured 
for  him  the  means  of  retrieving  his  own  reputation 

>  Thucyd.  iii.  102-105. 
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at  Athens.  Demosthenes,  not  backward  in  seizing 
this  golden  opportunity,  came  speedily  into  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf  with  the  twenty  Athenian  triremes, 
conducting  200  Messenian  hopUtes  and  sixty  Athe- 
nian  bowmen.  He  found  the  whole  Akarnanian 
force  concentrated  at  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  and 
was  named  general  along  with  the  Akarnanian  gene- 
rals, but  in  reality  enjoying  the  whole  direction  of 
the  operations. 
Eul^to^ui  ^®  found  also  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force,  both 
^^  .  the  3000  Ambrakiot  hoplites  and  the  Peloponnesian 
to  join  the  divisiou  undcr  Eurylochus,  already  united  and  in 
oti.  '  position  at  Olpse,  about  three  miles  oflF.  For  Eury- 
lochus, as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  that  the  Ambra- 
kiots  had  reached  Olpae,  broke  up  forthwith  his 
camp  at  Proschium  in  jEtolia,  knowing  that  his  best 
chance  of  traversing  the  hostile  territory  of  Akar- 
nania  consisted  in  celerity  :  the  whole  Akarnanian 
force  however  had  already  gone  to  Argos,  so  that 
his  march  was  unopposed  through  that  country. 
He  crossed  the  Achel6us,  marched  westward  of 
Stratus,  through  the  Akarnanian  townships  of  Phy- 
tia,  Medeon,  and  Limnaea,  then  quitting  both  Akar- 
nania  and  the  direct  road  from  Akamania  to  Argos, 
he  struck  rather  eastward  into  the  mountainous 
district  of  Thyamus  in  the  territory  of  the  Agraeans, 
who  were  enemies  of  the  Akarnanians.  From 
hence  he  descended  at  night  into  the  territory  of 
Argos,  and  passed  unobserved,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  between  Argos  itself  and  the  Akarnanian 
force  at  Kr^nae ;  so  as  to  join  in  safety  the  3000 
Ambrakiots  at  Olpae  ;  to  their  great  joy — for  they 
had  feared  that  the  enemy  at  Argos  and  Krdnae 
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would  have  arrested  his  passage — and  feeling  their 
force  inadequate  to  contend  alone,  they  had  sent 
pressing  messages  home  to  demand  large  reinforce- 
ments for  themselves  and  their  own  protection  ^ 

Demosthenes,  thus  finding  an  united  and  formida-  ^^j^"": 
ble  enemy,  superior  in  number  to  himself,  at  Olpae,  defeated  by 
conducted  his  troops  from  Argos  and  Krdnae  to  at-  n^  at  oipie 
tack  them.  The  ground  was  rugged  and  moun-  chus  dain. 
tainous,  and  between  the  two  armies  lay  a  steep 
ravine  which  neither  liked  to  be  the  first  to  pass ; 
80  that  they  lay  for  five  days  inactive.  If  Herodo- 
tus had  been  our  historian,  he  would  probably  have 
ascribed  this  delay  to  unfavourable  sacrifices  (which 
may  indeed  have  been  the  case),  and  would  have 
given  us  interesting  anecdotes  respecting  the  pro- 
phets on  both  sides ;  but  the  more  positive  and 
practical  genius  of  Thucydidfis  merely  acquaints  us, 
that  on  the  sixth  day  both  armies  put  themselves 
in  order  of  battle — both  probably  tired  of  waiting. 
The  ground  being  favourable  for  ambuscade,  De- 
mosthenes hid  in  a  bushy  dell  400  hoplites  and 
light- armed,  so  that  they  might  spring  up  sudclenly 
in  the  midst  of  the  action  upon  the  Peloponnesian 
left,  which  outflanked  his  right.  He  was  himself 
on  the  right  with  the  Messenians  and  some  Athe- 
nians, opposed  to  Eurylochus  on  the  left  of  the 
enemy :  the  Akamanians,  with  the  Amphilochian 
akontists  or  darters,  occupied  his  left,  opposed  to 
the  Ambrakiot  hoplites :  Ambrakiots  and  Pelopon- 
nesians  were  however  intermixed  in  the  line  of 
Eurylochus,  and  it  was  only  the  Mantineans  who 

«  Thucyd.  iii.  106, 106,  10?. 
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maintained  a  separate  station  of  their  own  to- 
wards the  left  centre.  The  battle  accordingly  be- 
gan, and  Eurylochus  with  his  superior  numbers 
was  proceeding  to  surround  Demosthenes,  when 
on  a  sudden  the  men  in  ambush  rose  up  and 
set  upon  his  rear.  A  panic  seized  his  men,  who 
made  no  resistance  worthy  of  their  Peloponnesian 
reputation :  they  broke  and  fled,  while  Eurylochus, 
doubtless  exposing  himself  with  peculiar  bravery  in 
order  to  restore  the  battle,  was  early  slain.  Demo- 
sthenes, having  near  him  his  best  troops,  pressed 
them  vigorously,  and  their  panic  communicated 
itself  to  the  troops  in  the  centre,  so  that  all  were 
put  to  flight  and  pursued  to  Olpaj.  On  the  right 
of  the  line  of  Eurylochus,  the  Ambrakiots,  the 
most  warlike  Greeks  in  the  Epirotic  regions,  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Akarnanians  opposed  to  them, 
and  carried  their  pursuit  even  as  far  as  Argos. 
So  complete  however  was  the  victory  gained  by 
Demosthenes  over  the  remaining  troops,  that  these 
Ambrakiots  had  great  difficulty  in  fighting  their 
way  back  to  Olpse,  which  was  not  accomplished 
without  severe  loss,  and  late  in  the  evening.  Among 
all  the  beaten  troops,  the  Mantineans  were  those 
who  best  maintained  their  retreating  orders  The 
loss  in  the  army  of  Demosthenes  was  about  300 : 
that  of  the  opponents  much  greater,  but  the  number 
is  not  specified. 

Of  the  three  Spartan  commanders,  two,  Eurylo- 
chus and  Makarius,  had  been  slain :  the  third,  Me- 
nedaeus,  found  himself  beleaguered  both  by  sea  and 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  107,  108 :  compare  Polyaenus,  iii.  1. 
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land — the  Athenian  squadron  being  on  guard  along  The  sur- 
the  coast.     It  would  seem  indeed  that  he  might  ^p^m 
have  fought  his  way  to  Ambrakia,  especially  as  ^S!^"^^"^ 
he  would  have  met  the  Arabrakiot  reinforcement  ^^^ti^^ 
coming  from  the  city.    But  whether  this  were  pos-  for  hmiMif 
sible  or  not,  the  commander,  too  much  dispirited  Peioponne- 
to  attempt  it,  took  advantage  of  the  customary  sertingthe 
truce  granted  for  burying  the  dead,  to  open  neg-  ^oi!*' 
otiations  w^ith  Demosthenes  and  the  Akarnanian 
generals,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  unmo- 
lested  retreat.     This   was   peremptorily   refused : 
but  Demosthenes  (with  the  consent  of  the  Akar- 
nanian leaders)  secretly  intimated  to  the  Spartan 
commander  and  those  immediately  around  him,  to- 
gether with  the  Mantineans  and  other  Peloponne- 
sian  troops — that  if  they  chose  to  make  a  separate 
and  surreptitious  retreat,  abandoning  their  com- 
rades, no  opposition  would  be  offered.      He  de- 
signed by  this  means  not  merely  to  isolate  the  Am- 
brakiots,  the  great  enemies  of  Argos  and  Akarnania, 
along  with  the  body  of  miscellaneous  mercenaries 
who  had  come  under  Eurylochus — but  also  to  ob- 
tain the  more  permanent  advantage  of  disgracing 
the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Epirotic  Greeks,  as  cowards  and  traitors  to  military 
fellowship.     The  very  reason  which  prompted  D.e- 
mosthenSs  to  grant  a  separate  facility  of  escape, 
ought  to  have  been  imperative  with  Menedaeus  and 
the  Peloponnesians   around   him,  to  make   them 
spurn  it  with   indignation :   yet  such   was   their 
anxiety  for  personal  safety,  that  this  disgraceful 
convention  was  accepted,  ratified,  and  carried  into 
effect  forthwith.     It  stands  alone  in  Grecian  his- 
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tory,  as  a  specimen  of  separate  treason  in  ofl^rf 
to  purchase  safety  for  themselves  and  their  im« 
mediate  comrades,  by  abandoning  the  general  body 
under  their  command.  Had  the  officers  been 
Athenian,  it  would  have  been  doubtless  quoted 
as  an  example  of  the  ^pretended  faithlessness  of 
democracy.  But  as  it  was  the  act  of  a  Spartan 
commander  in  conjunction  with  many  leading  Pe« 
loponnesians,  we  will  only  venture  to  remark  upon 
it  as  a  farther  manifestation  of  that  intra-Pelopon* 
nesian  selfishness,  and  carelessness  of  obligation 
towards  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks,  which  we 
found  so  lamentably  prevalent  during  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes ;  in  this  case  indeed  heightened  by  the 
fact,  that  the  men  deserted  were  fellow-Dorians  and 
fellow-soldiers  who  had  just  fought  in  the  same 
ranks. 
^eAmbra-  As  soon  as  the  ceremouy  of  burying  the  dead 
tain  much    had  been  completed,  Menedseus,  and  the  Pelopon* 

loss  in  their  .  •  ^      j.   j    r      xi_*  a. 

retreat.  uesiaus  wbo  Were  protected  by  this  secret  conven* 
tion,  stole  away  slily  and  in  small  bands  under 
pretence  of  collecting  wood  and  vegetables.  On 
getting  to  a  little  distance,  they  quickened  their 
pace  and  made  off — much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Ambrakiots^  who  ran  after  them,  trying  to  over- 
take them.  The  Akarnanians  pursued,  and  their 
leaders  had  much  difficulty  in  explaining  to  them 
the  secret  convention  just  concluded.  Nor  was 
it  without  some  suspicions  of  treachery,  and  even 
personal  hazard,  from  their  own  troops,  that  they 
at  length  caused  the  fugitive  Peloponnesians  to 
be  respected;  while  the  Ambrakiots,  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  two  to  Akarnanian  feeling,  wer« 
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pursued  without  any  reserve,  and  200  of  them 
were  slain  before  they  could  escape  into  the 
friendly  territory  of  the  Agr8eans^  To  distinguish 
Ambrakiots  from  Pebponnesians,  similar  in  race 
and  dialect »  was  however  no  easy  task,  and  much 
dispute  arose  in  individual  cases. 

Unfairly  as  this  loss  fell  upon  Ambrakia,  a  far  Another 
more  severe  calamity  was  yet  in  store  for  her.    The  .of  Ambra- 
large  reinforcement  from  the  city,  which  had  been  ^^^ 
urgently  invoked  by  the  detachment  at  Olpae,  start-  ^^^l 
ed  in  due  course  as  soon  as  it  could  be  got  ready,  reinforce- 

ment,  is  in- 

and  entered  the  territory  of  Amphilochia  about  the  tercepted 
time  when  the  battle  of  Olpaa  was  fought ;  but  igno-  B^en1e^«t 
ram  of  that  mi$fortunfi.  and  hoping  to  arrive  soon  ]^l, 
enough  to  stand  by  their  friends.  Their  march  was  p^®^^ 
made  known  to  Demosthen^,  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  by  the  Amphilochians ;  who  at  the  same  time 
indicated  to  him  the  best  way  of  surprising  them  in 
the  rugged  and  mountainous  road  along  which  they 
had  to  o^^arch,  at  the  two  conspicuous  peaks  called 
Idomend,  immediately  above  a  narrow  pass  leading 
farther  on  to  Olpse.  It  was  known  beforehand,  by 
the  line  of  march  of  the  Ambrakiots^  that  they  would 
rest  for  the  night  at  the  lower  of  these  two  peaks, 
ready  to  march  through  the  pass  on  the  next 
morning.  On  that  same  night  a  detachment  of 
Amphilochians,  under  direction  from  Demosthenes, 
seized  the  higher  of  the  two  peaks ;  while  that 
commander  himself,  dividing  his  forces  into  two 
divisions,  started  from  his  position  at  Olpse  in 
the  evening  after  supper.  One  of  these  divisions, 
having  the  advantage  of  Amphilochian  guides  in 

1  Thm7cl.m.  111. 
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their  own  country,  marched  by  an  unfrequented 
mountain  road  to  Idomend ;  the  other,  under  De- 
mosthenes himself,  went  directly  through  the  pass 
leading  from  IdomenS  to  Olpse.  After  marching 
all  night,  they  reached  the  camp  of  the  Ambra- 
kiots  a  little  before  daybreak — Demosthen^  him- 
self with  his  Messenians  in  the  van.  The  sur- 
prise was  complete ;  the  Ambrakiots  were  found 
still  lying  down  and  asleep,  while  even  the  sen- 
tinels, uninformed  of  the  recent  battle — hearing 
themselves  accosted  in  the  Doric  dialect  by  the 
Messenians,  whom  Demosthenes  had  placed  in 
front  for  that  express  purpose — and  not  seeing 
very  clearly  in  the  morning  twilight  —  mistook 
them  for  some  of  their  own  fellow-citizens  coming 
back  from  the  other  camp.  The  Akarnanians  and 
Messenians  thus  fell  among  the  Ambrakiots  sleep- 
ing and  unarmed,  and  without  any  possibility  of 
resistance.  Large  numbers  of  them  were  destroyed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions among  the  neighbouring  mountains,  none 
knowing  the  roads  and  the  country.  It  was  the 
country  of  the  Amphilochians — subjects  of  Am- 
brakia,  but  subjects  averse  to  their  condition, 
and  now  making  use  of  their  perfect  local  know- 
ledge and  light-armed  equipment,  to  inflict  ti  ter- 
rible revenge  on  their  masters.  Some  of  the 
Ambrakiots  became  entangled  in  ravines — others 
fell  into  ambuscades  kid  by  the  Amphilochians. 
Others  again,  dreading  most  of  all  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Amphilochians — barbaric  in  race 
as  well  as  intensely  hostile  in  feeling — and  seeing 
no  other  possibility  of  escaping  them — swam  oflF  to 
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the  Athenian  ships  cruising  along  the  shore.  There 
were  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  who  survived 
to  return  to  Ambrakia^ 

The  complete  victory  of  Idomen^i  admirably  pre- 
pared by  Demosthenes,  was  achieved  with  scarce 
any  loss ;  and  the  Akarnanians,  after  erecting  their 
trophy  and  despoiling  the  enemy's  dead,  prepared 
to  carry  off  the  arms  thus  taken  to  Argos. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  before  this  was  done,  Despair  of 
they  were  visited  by  a  herald,  coming  from  those  wot  herald 
Ambrakiots  who  had  fled  into  the  Agrsean  terri-  the'mat 
tory,  after  the  battle  of  Olpae  and  the  subsequent  JJ^i.  "^ 
pursuit.  He  came  with  the  customary  request 
from  defeated  soldiers,  for  permission  to  bury 
their  dead  who  had  fallen  in  that  pursuit.  Neither 
he,  nor  those  from  whom  he  came,  knew  anything 
of  the  destruction  of  their  brethren  at  Idomen6 — 
just  as  these  latter  had  been  ignorant  of  the  defeat 
at  Olpse ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Akarna- 
nians in  the  camp,  whose  minds  were  full  of  the 
more  recent  and  capital  advantage  at  Idomend, 
supposed  that  the  message  referred  to  the  men 
slain  in  that  engagement.  The  numerous  pano- 
plies just  acquired  at  Idomend  lay  piled  up  in  the 
camp,  and  the  herald,  on  seeing  them,  was  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  size  of  the  heap,  so  much 
exceeding  the  number  of  those  who  were  missing 
in  his  own  detachment.  An  Akarnanian  present 
asked  the  reason  of  his  surprise,  and  inquired  how 
many  of  his  comrades  had  been  slain — meaning 
to  refer  to  the  slain  at  Idomend.  ''About  two 
hundred,'*  the  herald  replied. — '*  Yet  these  arms 

»  Thucyd.  ui.  112. 
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here  shew,  not  that  number,  but  more  than  a 
thousand  men." — '*Then  they  are  not  the  arms  of 
those  who  fought  with  us." — "  Nay — ^bilt  they  ar6 
— ^if  ye  were  the  persons  who  fought  yesterday  at 
Idomenfi." — "  We  fought  with  no  one  yesterday : 
it  was  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  retreat."— 
'*  Oh  then — ye  have  to  learn,  that  we  were  engaged 
yesterday  with  these  others,  who  were  on  thdf 
march  as  reinforcement  from  the  city  of  Ambrakia." 
The  unfortunate  herald  now  learnt  for  the  first 
time  that  the  large  reinforcement  from  his  city  had 
been  cut  to  pieces.  So  acute  was  his  feeling  of 
mingled  anguish  and  surprise^  that  he  raised  a  loud 
cry  of  woe,  and  hurried  away  at  once,  without  say^^ 
ing  another  word ;  not  even  prosecuting  his  request 
about  the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies^— which  appears 
on  this  fatal  occasion  to  have  been  neglected  ^ 
Defenceless  His  grief  was  justified  by  the  prodigious  magni^ 
condition  tudc  of  the  Calamity,  which  Thucydid^s  considers 
kia  afiJ^  to  have  been  the  greatest  that  aflUcted  any  Grecian 
^niinotis  ^jjy  during  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Nikias ;  so  incredibly  great,  indeed,  that  though  h« 
had  learnt  the  number  slain,  he  declines  to  set  it 
down,  from  fear  of  not  being  believed — a  scruple 
which  we  his  readers  have  much  reason  to  regret« 
It  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adult  military  po* 
pulation  of  Ambrakia  was  destroyed,  and  Demo* 
sthen^s  was  urgent  with  the  Akarnanians  to  march 
thither  at  once :  had  they  consented ,  ThucydidSs  tells 
us  positively  that  the  city  would  have  surrendered 
without  a  blow^.  But  they  refused  to  undertake  the 

>  Thucyd.  iu.  1 13. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  113.  irddof  yap  toOro  ^  frSK€i  *lXkrjvidi  fUyurrw  A^ 
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enterprise,  fearing  (according  to  the  historian)  that 
the  Athenians  at  Ambrakia  would  be  more  trouble^ 
some  neighbours  to  them  than  the  Ambrakiots.  That 
this  reason  was  operative,  we  need  not  doubt :  but 
it  can  hardly  have  been  either  the  single^  or  even 
the  chief,  reason ;  for  had  it  been  sO)  they  would 
have  been  equally  afraid  of  Athenian  co-operation 
in  the  blockade  of  Leukas,  which  they  had  strenu-> 
ously  solicited  fVom  Demosthenes,  and  had  quar- 
relled with  him  for  refusing.  Ambrakia  was  less 
near  to  them  than  Leukas — and  in  its  present  ex-* 
handled  state,  inspired  \eAB  fear :  but  the  displea* 
sure  arising  frotn  the  former  refusal  of  Demosthenes 
had  probably  never  been  altogether  appeased,  nor 

T&p  Korh  t6p  Tr6\€fiop  T6vb€  tytvm.  ILai  dpiBfjtbv  ovk  Pypaylra  t&p 
Smi^pipTt^p,  ^itt  SintrfoV  t6  irXffios  X^ycrcu  dfroXccr^ai,  6>s  9rp6s  t6 
fUyi06t  r^ff  fnlXcdir*  'Afjutrpeudap  fitPTot  oiia  &ri  el  ifiovKifBtixrap  *Ajcap^ 
pavts  Koi  *Afii(f>iKoxoi,  *A$rjvaioi£  koX  Arif^o<r6fv*i  TreiB6ft€voi,  €^\€ip, 
avrofiotl  hif  €l\op'  i^  ^  Udeio-ap,  fi^  tl  *A$rfvaloi  t-)(OpT€S  air^v  \ak€n&' 
Twpot  bt^un  ifdpoutoi  &&i. 

We  may  remark  that  the  egq)res8ion  kot^l  t6p  Tr6K€iiopr6vb€ — when  it 
occurs  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  first  half  of  the  fourth  Book  of 
Thtt<i3rdid68^-*-seem8  to  allude  to  the  first  ten  years  of  the  PeloponnesiAn 
Wlo)  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Nildas. 

Li  a  careful  dissertation,  hy  Franz  Wol%uig  Ullrich,  analysing  the 
structure  of  the  history  of  Thucydid^s,  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  first, 
second^  and  third  Books,  with  the  first  half  of  the  fburtli — were  composed 
during  the  intenral  between  the  peace  of  Nikias  and  the  beginning  of 
the  last  nine  years  of  the  war,  called  the  Dekeleian  war;  allowing  for 
Mmi  passages  in  these  early  books  which  must  have  been  subsequently 
itntrodoGed* 

The  kiter  books  seem  to  have  been  taken  up  by  Thucydid^  as  a  se- 
parate work,  continuing  the  former,  and  a  sort  of  separate  preface  is 
given  ib^  tikem  (v*  26),  yeypat^  dc  tcai  rairra  6  a{ft6g  eovicvd^s  *A^- 
ptu^s  4pj9,  &c  It  is  in  this  later  portion  that  he  first  takes  up  the  view 
peculiar  to  him,  of  reckoning  the  whole  twenty-seven  years  as  one  con- 
tinued war  only  nominally  interrupted  (Ullrich,  Beitrage  zur  Erkl&rung 
de«  Tfatkydidds,  p.  86,  125,  138,  &c.  Hamburgh,  1846). 

Compare  cv  ry  iroXc/i^  r^^c  (iii.  98),  which  in  like  manner  means  the 
war  prior  to  the  peace  of  Nikias. 
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were  they  sorry  to  find  an  opportunity  of  mortifying 
him  in  a  similar  manner. 
Attempt  to       In  the  distribation  of  the  spoil,  three  hundred 

calculate  *  .   .  ^ 

the  loss  of    panophes  were  first  set  apart  as  the  perquisite  of 
kiou.      '  Demosthenes  :  the  remainder  were  then  distributed, 
one-third  for  the  Athenians,  the  other  two-thirds 
among  the  Akarnanian  townships.     The  immense 
reserve  personally   appropriated   to  Demosthen^ 
enables  us  to  make  some  vague  conjecture  as  to  the 
total  loss  of  Ambrakiots.  The  fraction  of  one-third, 
assigned  to  the  Athenian  people,  must  have  been, 
we  may  imagine,  six  times  as  great,  and  perhaps 
even  in  larger  proportion,  than  the  reserve  of  the 
general :  for  the  latter  was  at  that  time  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  people,  and  anxious  above  all 
things   to   regain   their  favour — an   object  which 
would  be  frustrated  rather  than  promoted,  if  his 
personal  share  of  the  arms  were  not  greatly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  collective  claim  of  the  city.    Rea- 
soning upon  this  supposition,  the  panoplies  assigned 
to  Athens  would  be  1800,  and  the  total  of  Ambra- 
kiot  slain  whose  arms  became  public  property  would 
be  5400.     To  which  must  be  added  some  Ambra- 
kiots killed  in  their  flight  from  Idomend  by  the  Am- 
philochians,  in  dells,  ravines,  and  by-places :  pro- 
bably those  Atnphilochians,  who  slew  them,  would 
appropriate  the  arms  privately,  without  bringing 
them  into  the  general  stock.  Upon  this  calculation, 
the  total  number  of  Ambrakiot  slain  in  both  battles 
and  both  pursuits,  would  be  about  6000 ;  a  number 
suitable  to  the  grave  expressions  of  Thucydidfis,  as 
well  as  to  his  statements,  that  the  first  detachment 
which  marched  to  Olpae  was  3000  strong — and  that 
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the  message  sent  home  invoked  as  reinforcement 
the  total  force  of  the  city.  How  totally  helpless 
Amhrakia  had  become,  is  still  more  conclusively 
proved  by  the  fact  that'the  Corinthians  were  obliged 
shortly  afterwards  to  send  by  land  a  detachment  of 
300  hoplites  for  its  defence*. 

The  Athenian  triremes  soon  returned  to   their  ^^u^ed^ 
station  at  Naupaktus,  after  which  a  convention  was  ^*7®®° 
concluded  between  the  Akarnanians  and  Amphilo**  on  one  side, 
chians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ambrakiots  and  Akamani- 
Peloponnesians  (who  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Im^o- 
OlpsB   into   the  territory   of  Salynthius  and  the  l^^^ 
Agr^i)  on  the  other — ensuring  a  safe  and  unmo- 
lested egress  to  both  of  the  latter*.    With  the  Am- 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  114.  Diodorus  (xii.  60)  abridges  the  narrative  of  Thu- 
cydidds. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  114.  'Ajcapvavc;  de  KaVAfKf>iKoxoi,  d7r€\d6vTa>p  *A$rjvaimv 
Koi  AiffioaBtvovs,  rots  as  ^oKvvSiov  Koi  'Aypaiovs  Kara<f>vyov<Tw  ^Kfmpa" 
Ki&frtus  KoX  lleXoirowriiriois  dvax^pfO'^i'  i<nr€i<raPTO  i^  Olvtad&y,  otir€p 
Koi  fUTOPtarria'tUf  irapk  2aKvv6iop. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  passage.  Hermann  has  conjectured,  and 
Poppo,  06ller,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  all  approve,  the  reading  naph  2aXw- 
$tov  instead  of  the  two  last  word^of  this  sentence.  The  passage  might 
certainly  be  construed  with  this  emendation,  though  there  would  still 
be  an  awkwardness  in  the  position  of  the  relative  otrrfp  with  regard  to 
its  antecedent,  and  in  the  position  of  the  particle  ical,  which  ought  then 
properly  to  come  after  p4Tcaf€aTrj<rap  and  not  before  it.  The  sentence 
would  then  mean,  that  **  the  Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesians,  who  had 
originally  taken  refugewith  Salynthius,  had  moved  awayfromhis  territory 
to  (Eniadse,"  from  which  place  they  were  now  to  enjoy  safe  departure. 

I  think  however  that  the  sentence  would  construe  equally  well,  or 
at  least  with  no  greater  awkwardness,  without  any  conjectural  altera- 
tion of  the  teict,  if  we  suppose  Olptad&v  to  be  not  merely  the  name  of 
the  place,  but  the  name  of  the  inhabitants :  and  the  word  seems  to 
be  used  in  this  double  sense  (Thucyd.  ii.  100).  As  the  word  is  already 
in  the  patronymic  form,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deduce  from  it  a  new 
nomen  gentile.  Several  of  the  Attic  demes,  which  are  in  the  patronymic 
form,  present  this  same  double  meaning.  If  this  supposition  be  ad- 
mitted, the  sentence  will  mean  that  "  safe  retreat  was  granted  to  Am- 
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brakiots  a  more  permanent  pacification  was  efiected : 
the  Akarnanians  and  Amphilochians  concluded  with 
them  a  peace  and  alliance  for  100  years,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  surrender  all  the  Amphilo- 
chian  territory  and  hostages  in  their  possession,  and 
should  bind  themselves  to  furnish  no  aid  to  Anak^ 
torium,  then  in  hostiUty  tb  the  Akarnanians.  Bach 
party  however  maintained  its  separate  alliance— -the 
Ambrakiots  with  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
the  Akarnanians  with  Athens:  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Akarnanians  should  not  be  required  to 
assist  the  Ambrakiots  against  Athens,  nor  the  Am*' 
brakiots  to  assist  the  Akarnanians  against  the  Pelo-* 
ponnesian  league;  but  against  all  other  enemies, 
each  engaged  to  lend  aid  to  the  others 
Return  of  To  DcmosthenSs  personally,  the  events  on  the 
nSs  in  tri-  coast  of  the  Ambrakiau  Gulf  proved  a  signal  good 
^cn^  fortune,  well-earned  indeed  by  the  skill  which  ho 
had  displayed.  He  was  enabled  to  atone  for  his 
imprudence  in  the  iEtolian  expedition,  and  to  re« 
establish  himself  in  the  favour  of  the  Athenian 
people.  He  sailed  home  in  triumph  to  Athens* 
daring  the  course  of  the  winter,  with  his  reserved 
present  of  300  panoplies,  which  acquired  additional 
value  from  the  accident,  that  the  larger  number  of 
panoplies,  reserved  out  of  the  spoil  for  the  Athenian 
people,  were  captured  at  sea,  and  never  reached 

brakiots  atid  Peloponnesiatis  fnta  the  (Etuads^  who  also  (Koij  that  \^ 
they  as  well  as  the  Ambrakiots  and  Pelopoimesiaiis)  went  np  to  the 
territory  of  Salynthius."  These  (Eniadc  were  enemiet  of  the  genend 
body  of  Akarnanians  (ii.  100)«  and  they  may  well  hate  gone  thittor  to 
help  in  estricating  the  fugitive  Ambrakiots  and  Peloponnesiant. 
>  Thucyd.iii.  114. 
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Athens.     Accordingly,  those   brought  by  Demo- 
ftthends  were  the  only  trophy  of  the  victory,  and  as 
such  were  deposited  in  the  Athenian  temples,  where    •  * 
Thucydidfis  mentions  them  as  still  existing  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote'. 

It  was  in  this  same  autumn  that  the  Athenians  Parificttion 
were  induced  by  an  oracle  to  undertake  the  more  by  the 
complete  purification  of  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.  r^^^Jo^ 
This  step  was  probably  taken  to  propitiate  Apollo,  J^^^^^ 
since  they  were  under  the  persuasion  that  the  ter-  with  pccu- 

liar  onlAn 

rible  visitation  of  the  epidemic  was  owing  to  his  dour, 
wrath.  And  as  it  was  about  this  period  that  the 
second  attack  of  the  epidemic,  after  having  last- 
ed a  year,  disappeared — many  of  them  probably 
ascribed  this  relief  to  the  effect  of  their  pious  cares 
at  Delos.  All  the  tombs  in  the  island  were  opened ; 
the  dead  bodies  were  then  exhumed  and  re-inter- 
red in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia  :  and 
orders  were  given  that  for  the  future  no  deaths  and 
no  births  should  take  place  in  the  sacred  island. 
Moreover  the  ancient  Delian  festival — once  the 
common  point  of  meeting  and  solemnity  for  the 
whole  Ionic  race,  and  celebrated  for  its  musical  con- 
tests, before  the  Lydian  and  Persian  conquests  had 
subverted  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  Ionia — was 
now  renewed.  The  Athenians  celebrated  the  festival 
with  its  accompanying  matches,  even  the  chariot- 
race,  in  a  manner  more  splendid  than  had  ever 
been  known  in  former  times :  and  they  appointed  a 

*  Thacyd.  iii.  114.  Ti  dc  vvp  dpaK€ifxe»a  iv  rols  *ATTt#coiff  Upois 
ArffU}0'B€tf€i  €$TfptBrja'cuf,  TpiaK6(ruu  ircwoirXlcu,  Koi  3ya>v  airriis  KaTtTrkevce. 
Kal  iy€V€To  dfia  avr^  fiertk  t^v  rrjs  AlraXlas  ^iJuf>opcaf  dir6  TavTrjf  rfjg 
wpa(€«»s  dd€€<n'€pa  ^  K6$odos, 
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similar  festival  to  be  celebrated  every  fourth  year. 
At  this  period  they  were  excluded  both  from  the 
Olympic  and  the  Pythian  games,  which  probably 
made  the  revival  of  the  Delian  festival  more  grati- 
fying to  them.  The  religious  zeal  and  munificence 
of  Nikias  was  strikingly  displayed  at  Delos^ 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  1(M ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  3^  4 ;  Diodor.  xii.  58. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR.— CAPTURE  OF  SPHAK- 

TERIA. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Lacedaemonians  had  Seventh 

year  of  the 

now  become  an  ordinary  enterprise,  undertaken  in  war— inva- 
every  year  of  the  war  except  the  third  and  sixth,  S^^^ 
and  then  omitted   onlv  from   accidental  causes;  ^^'^^^' 
though  the  same  hopes  were  no  longer  entertained 
from  it  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  During 
the  present  spring,  Agis  king  of  Sparta  conducted 
the  Peloponnesian  army  into  the  territory,  seemingly 
about  the  end  of  April,  and  repeated  the  usual  ra- 
vages. 

It  seemed  however  as  if  Korkyra  were  about  to  Distrcesm 
become  the  principal  scene  of  the  year's  military  from  the 
operations.    For  the  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  party,  the  oUpir- 
having  come  back  to  the  island  and  fortified  them-  u^^aTc- 
selves  on  Mount  Ist6nd,  carried  on  war  with  so  JpponnMian 

fleet,  and  an 

much  activity  against  the  Korkyraeans  in  the  city,  Athenian 
that  distress  and  even  famine  reigned  there ;  while  both  sent 
sixty  Peloponnesian  triremes  were  sent  thither  to        ^' 
assist  the  aggressors.     As  soon  as  it  became  known 
at  Athens  how  hardly  the  Korkyraeans  in  the  city 
were  pressed,  orders  were  given  to  an  Athenian  fleet 
of  forty  triremes,  about   to  sail   for  Sicily  under 
Eurymedon  and  Sophoklfis,  to  halt  in  their  voyage 
at  Korkyra,  and  to  lend  whatever  aid  might  be 
needed  ^     But  during  the  course  of  this  voyage,  an 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  2,  3. 
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incident  occurred  elsewhere,  neither  foreseen  nor 
imagined  by  any  'one,  which  gave  a  new  character 
and  promise  to  the  whole  war — illustrating  forcibly 
the  observations  of  Periklds  and  Archidamus  before 
its  commencement,  on  the  impossibility  of  calcu- 
lating what  turn  events  might  take', 
i^orthe-  Sq  tjjgij  jjj  Demosthenes  stand  in  the  favour  of 
board  the  his  countrymeu  after  his  brilliant  succeggas  in  the 
fleet  with  a  Ambrakiau  Gulf,  that  they  granted  him  permisgion 
^mmand*  ^t  his  owu  request  to  go  aboard  and  to  employ  the 
fleet  in  any  descent  which  he  might  think  axpedi^at 
on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The  attachment  of 
this  active  officer  to  the  MeSsenians  at  Naupaktua 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  planting  a  detach^ 
ment  of  them  on  some  well-chosen  maritime  post 
in  the  ancient  Messenian.  territory,  from  whence 
they  would  be  able  permanently  to  harass  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  provoke  revolt  among  the  He- 
lots— the  more  so  from  their  analogy  of  race  and 
dialect.  The  Messenians,  active  in  private^n^, 
and  doubtless  well-acquainted  with  the  points  of 
this  coast,  all  of  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
their  ancestors,  had  probably  indicated  to  him  Py- 
lus  on  the  south-western  shore.  That  ancient  and 
Homeric  name  was  applied  specially  and  property 
to  denote  the  promontory  which  forms  the  northera 
termination  of  the  modern  bay  of  Navarino,  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Sphagia  or  Sphakteria ;  though 
in  vague  language  the  whole  neighbouring  district 
seems  also  to  have  been  called  Pylus,  Accordingly^ 
in  circumnavigating  Laconia,  Demostheni^s  request** 
ed  that  the  fleet  might  be  detained  at  this  spot  hmg 

»  Thucyd.i.  140;  ii.  11. 
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tnough  to  enable  him  to  fortify  it,  engaging  him- 
self to  stay  afterwards  and  maintain  it  with  a  gar* 
rison.     It  was  an  uninhabited  promontory — about 
forty-five  miles  from  Sparta,  that  is,  as  far  distant 
as  any  portion  of  her  territory — presenting  rugged 
cliffs,  and  easy  of  defence  both  by  sea  and  land : 
but  its  great  additional  recommendation,  with  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  maritime  power  of  Athens,  consisted 
in  its  overhanging  the  spacious  and  secure  basin 
now  called  the  bay  of  Navarino.     That  basin  was  He  fixes 
fronted  and  protected  by  the  i^et  called  Sphakteria  S*uorai« 
or  Sphagia,  untrodden,  untenanted  and  full  of  wood,  o^a^'"'* 
which  stretched  along  the  coast  for  about  a  mile  ^Jjf^Ld^ 
and  three  quarters,  leaving  only  two  narrow  en-  sphdrtena. 
trances ;  one  at  its  northern  end,  opposite  to  the 
position  fixed  on  by  Demosthenes,  so  confined  as 
to  admit  only  two  triremes  abreast — the  other  at 
the  southern  end  about  four  times  as  broad ;  while 
the  inner  water  approached  by  these  two  channels 
was  both  roomy  and  protected.   It  was  on  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  a  little  within  the  northern  or 
narrowest  of  the  two  channels,  that  Demosthenes 
proposed  to  plant  his  little  fort — the  ground  being 
itself  eminently  favourable,  with  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  ^  in  the  centre  of  the  promontory^. 

»  Tbucyd.  iv.  26. 

'  Topography  of  Sphakteria  md  Pylus.  The  description  giyen  by 
Thucydidds,  of  the  memorable  inddeuta  in  or  near  Pylua  and  Sphak* 
teria,  if  perfectly  clear,  intelligible,  and  consistent  with  itselfi  as  to  topo-  . 
graphy.  But  when  we  consult  the  topc^raphy  of  the  scene  as  it  stands 
now,  we  find  various  ciroumstanoes  which  cannot  possibly  be  reoon* 
cilod  with  Thucydidds.  Both  Colonel  Leake  (Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p.  402^15)  and  Dr.  Arnold  (Appendix  to  the  second  and  third  volume 
of  his  ThncydidSs,  p.  444)  have  given  pUns  of  the  coast,  accompani^ 
with  f  iluabto  remarics. 

Th«  vfim  dis«fp«iu>y>  botwowi  the  st»|«n«nt  of  Thuc^ydidis  md  tb« 
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But  Eurymedon  and  Sophoklds  decidedly  rejected 
all  proposition  of  delay  ;   and  wit|^  much  reason, 

present  state  of  the  coast,  is  to  be  found  in  the  breadth  of  the  two 
channels  between  Sphakteria  and  the  mainland.  The  southern  entrance 
into  the  bay  of  Navarino  is  now  between  1300  and  1400  yards,  with  a 
depth  of  water  varying  from  5,  7^  28,  33  fathoms ;  whereas  Thucydid^ 
states  it  as  having  only  a  breadth  adequate  to  admit  eight  or  nine  triremes 
abreast.  The  northern  entrance  is  about  150  yards  in  width,  with  a 
shoal  or  bar  of  sand  lying  across  it  on  which  Uiere  are  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  of  water :  Thucydidds  tells  us  that  it  afforded  room  for 
no  more  than  two  triremes,  and  his  narrative  implies  a  much  greater 
depth  of  water,  so  as  to  make  the  entrance  for  triremes  perfectly  un- 
obstructed. 

Colonel  Leake  supposes  that  ThucydidSs  was  misinformed  as  to  the 
breadth  of  the  southern  passage ;  but  Dr.  Arnold  has  on  this  point  given 
a  satisfactory  reply — that  the  narrowness  is  not  merely  affirmed  in  the 
numbers  of  Thucydid^s,  but  is  indirectly  implied  in  his  narrative,  where 
he  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonians  intended  to  choke  up  both  of  them 
by  triremes  closely  packed.  Obviously  this  expedient  could  not-  be 
dreamt  of,  except  for  a  very  narrow  mouth.  The  same  reply  suffices 
against  the  doubts  which  Bloomfield  and  Poppo  (Comment,  p.  10)  raise 
about  the  genuineness  of  the  numerals  o/icra>  or  hv€a  in  Thucydid^ ;  a 
doubt  which  merely  transfers  the  supposed  error  from  Thucydid^  to 
the  writer  of  the  MS. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  himself  raised  a  still  graver  doubt ;  whether  the  island 
now  called  Sphagia  be  really  tbe  same  as  Sphakteria,  and  whether  the 
bay  of  Navarino  be  the  real  harbour  of  Pylus.  He  suspects  that  the 
Pale-Navarino  which  has  been  generally  understood  to  be  Pj'lus,  was  in 
reaUty  the  ancient  Sphakteria,  separated  from  the  mainland  in  ancient 
times  by  a  channel  at  the  north  as  well  as  by  another  at  the  south-east 
— though  now  it  is  not  an  island  at  all.  He  farther  suspects  that  the 
lake  or  lagoon  called  Lake  of  Osmyn  Aga,  north  of  the  harbour  of  Na- 
varino, and  immediately  under  that  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
Sphakteria — was  the  ancient  harbour  of  Pylus,  in  which  the  sea-fight 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  took  place.  He  does  nqt 
indeed  assert  this  as  a  positive  opinion,  but  leans  to  it  as  the  most  pro- 
bable— admitting  that  there  are  difficulties  either  way. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  stated  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  hypo- 
thesis (p.  447),  but  there  is  one  which  he  has  not  stated,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  the  most  formidable  of  all,  and  quite  fatal  to  the  admis- 
sibility of  his  opinion.  If  the  Paleokastro  of  Navarino  was  the  real 
ancient  Sphakteria,  it  must  have  been  a  second  island  situated  to  the 
northward  of  Sphagia.  There  must  therefore  have  been  two  islands 
close  together  off  the  coast  and  near  the  scene.  Now  if  the  reader  will 
follow  the  account  of  Tbucydid^,  he  will  see  that  there  ceitiunly  was 


^^- 
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since  they  had  been  informed  (though  seemingly  Earymedon 

•^  \  o  o  V    ijjg  admiral 

without  truth)    that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  of  the  fleet 
actually  reached  Korkyra:  they  might  well  have  ^"gonto 
remembered  the  mischief  which  had  ensued  three  ^t^^ 
years  before,  from  the  delay  of  the  reinforcement  p^^'JJ"*^^ 
sent  to  Phormio  in  some  desultory  operations  on  fleet  are 
the  coast  of  Krete.     The  fleet  accordingly  passed  Pyius  by  a 
by  Pylus  without  stopping :   but  a  terrible  storm  *  ™* 
drove  them  back  and  forced  them  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  very  harbour  which  Demosthenes  had   fixed 
upon — the   only  harbour  anywhere  near.      That 
oflicer  took  advantage  of  this  accident  to  renew  his 
proposition,  which  however  appeared  to  the  com- 
manders  chimerical.     There  were  plenty  of  desert 
capes  round  Peloponnesus  (they  said),  if  he  chose 
to  waste  the   resources  of  the  city  in  occupying 
them> — nor  were  they  at  all  moved  by  his  reasons 

no  more  than  one  iaknd — Sphakteria,  without  any  other  near  or  ad- 
joining to  it :  see  especially  c.  13  :  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Euryme- 
don,  on  first  arriving,  was  obliged  to  go  back  some  distance  to  the  island 
of  Pr6t6,  because  the  island  of  Sphakteria  was  full  of  Lacedemonian 
hoplites :  if  Dr.  Arnold's  hypothesis  were  admitted,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  landing  on  Sphagia  itself — the  same 
inference  may  be  deduced  from  c.  8.  The  statement  of  Pliny  (U.  N. 
iv.  12)  that  there  were  tree  Sphagia  off  Pylus,  unless  we  suppose  with 
Hardouin  that  two  of  them  were  mere  rocks,  appears  to  me  inconsistent 
with  the  account  of  Thucydides. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  alternative  except  to  suppose  that  a  great 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  two  passages  which  separate  Sphagia 
from  the  mainland,  during  the  intervid  of  2400  years  which  separates 
us  from  Thucydides.  The  mainland  to  the  south  of  Navarino  must 
have  been  much  nearer  than  it  is  now  to  the  southern  portion  of  Spha- 
gia, while  the  northern  passage  also  must  have  been  then  both  narrower 
and  clearer.  To  suppose  a  change  in  the  configuration  of  the  coast  to 
this  extent,  seems  noway  extravagant:  any  other  hypothesis  which 
may  be  started  will  be  found  involved  in  much  greater  difficulty. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  3.  The  accoimt,  alike  meagre  and  inaccurate,  given  by 
Diodorus  of  these  interesting  events  in  Pylus  and  Sphakteria,  will  be 
found  in  Diodor.  xii.  61-64. 
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in  reply.     Finding  himself  thus  unsuccessftil,  De- 
mosthenes presumed  upon  the  undefined  permis- 
sion  granted  to  him  by  the  Athenian  people  to  ad- 
dress himself  first  to  the  soldiers,  last  of  all  to  the 
taxiarchs  or  inferior  officers — and  to  persuade  them 
to  second  his  project,  even  against  the  will  of  the 
commanders.   Much  inconvenience  might  well  have 
arisen  from  such  clashing  of  authority :  but  it  hap- 
pened that  both  the  soldiers  and  the  taxiarchs  took 
the  same  view  of  the  case  as  their  commanders, 
and  refused  compliance.     Nor  can  we  be  surprised 
at  such  reluctance,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  seem- 
ing improbability  of  being  able  to  maintain  such  a 
post  against  the  great  real,  and  still  greater  sup- 
posed, superiority  of  Lacedaemonian  land-force.    It 
happened  however  that  the  fleet  was  detained  there 
for  some  days  by  stormy  weather ;  so  that  the  sol- 
diers, having  nothing  to  do,  were  seized  with  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  occupying  themselves  with 
the  fortification,  and  crowded  around  to  execute  it 
Dcmosthe-   with  all  the  emulation  of  eager  volunteers.    Having 
the  place,     Contemplated  nothing  of  the  kind  on  starting  from 
v^ntiffj^*  Athens,  they  had  neither  tools  for  cutting  stone, 
TOidicrs!*^*    nor  hods  for  carrying  mortar'.     Accordingly  they 
th^^^^h    ^^^^  compelled  to  build  their  wall   by  collecting 
a  garrison     such  pieces  of  rock  or  stones  as  they  found,  and 

wtule  the  .  •'  ' 

fleet  goes  patting  them  together  as  each  happened  to  fit  in  : 
2^  ^^'  whenever  mortar  was  needed,  they  brought  it  up 
on  their  bended  backs,  with  hands  joined  behind 
them  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  away.  Such  de- 
ficiencies were  made  up,  however,  partly  by  the 
unbounded  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  partly  by  the 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  4. 
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natural  difficulties  of  the  ground ,  which  hardly  re- 
quired fortification  except  at  particular  points ;  the 
work  was  completed  in  a  rough  way  in  six  days, 
and  Demosthenes  was  left  in  garrison  with  five 
ships,  while  Eurymedon  with  the  main  fleet  sailed 
away  to  Korkyra*  The  crews  of  the  five  ships 
(two  of  which,  however,  were  sent  away  to  warn 
Eurymedon  afterwards)  would  amount  to  about 
1000  men  in  all.  But  there  presently  arrived  two 
armed  Messenian  privateers,  from  which  Demo- 
sthenes obtained  a  reinforcement  of  forty  Messenian 
hoplites,  together  with  a  supply  of  wicker  shields, 
though  more  fit  for  show  than  for  use,  wherewith 
to  arm  his  rowers.  Altogether,  it  appears  that  he 
must  have  had  about  200  hoplites,  besides  the 
half-armed  seamen  ^ 

Intelligence  of  this  attempt  to  plant,  even  upon  siowmwdi 
the  Lacedaemonian  terntory,  the  annoyance  and  cedtemo- 
insult  of  A  hostile  post,  was  soon  transmitted  to  ^Jl^py^f! 
Sparta — yet  no  in^mediate  measures  were  taken  to 
march  to  the  spot ;  as  well  from  the  natural  slow- 
ness of  the  Spartan  character,  strengthened  by  a 
festival  which  happened  to  be  then  going  on,  as 
from  the  confidence  entertained  that,   whenever 
attacked,  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  certain. 
A  stronger  impression  however  was  made  by  the 
news  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  army  invading  At- 
tica, who  were  at  the  same  time  sufiering  from 
want  of  provisions  (the  com  not  being  yet  ripe), 
and  from  an  unusually  cold  spring:  accordingly 

'  Thucyd.  ir,  9.  Demorthen^  placed  the  greater  number  (ro^r  iro\* 
Xovff)  of  his  hoplites  round  the  walls  of  his  post,  and  selected  sixty  of 
them  to  march  down  to  the  shore.  This  implies  a  total  which  can 
hardly  be  less  than  200. 

2f2 
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Agis  marched  them  back  to  Sparta,  and  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Pylus  thus  produced  the  efiect  of  abridging 
the  invasion  to  the  unusually  short  period  of  fifteen 
days.  It  operated  in  like  manner  to  the  protection 
of  Korkyra :  for  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  recently 
arrived  thither  or  still  on  its  way,  received  orders  im- 
mediately to  return  for  the  attack  of  Pylus.  Having 
avoided  the  Athenian  fleet  by  transporting  the 
ships  across  the  isthmus  at  Leukas,  it  reached  Py- 
lus about  the  same  time  as  the  Lacedaemonian  land- 
force  from  Sparta,  composed  of  the  Spartans  them- 
selves and  the  neighbouring  Perioeki.  For  the  more 
distant  Perioeki,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesian  allies, 
being  just  returned  from  Attica,  though  summoned 
to  come  as  soon  as  they  could,  did  not  accompany 
this  first  march'. 
Prepara-  At  the  last  moment  before  the   Peloponnesian 

mosthcndt*"  fleet  came  in  and  occupied  the  harbour,  Demosthe- 
i^iuf^*^^  nfis  detached  two  out  of  his  five  triremes  to  warn 
them^  Euryroedon  and  the  main  fleet,  and  to  entreat  im- 
mediate succour:  the  remaining  ships  he  hauled 
ashore  under  the  fortification,  protecting  them  by 
palisades  planted  in  front,  and  prepared  to  defend 
himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  Having 
posted  the  larger  portion  of  his  force — some  of 
them  mere  seamen  without  arms,  and  many  only 
half-armed — round  the  assailable  points  of  the  for- 
tification,  to  resist  attacks  from  the  land-force,  he 
himself,  with  sixty  chosen  hoplites  and  a  few  bow- 
men, marched  out  of  the  fortification  down  to  the 
sea-shore.  It  was  on  that  side  that  the  wall  was 
weakest,  for  the  Athenians,  confident  in  their  naval 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  8. 
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saperiority,  had  given  themselves  little  trouble  to 
provide  against  an  assailant  fleet.  Accordingly, 
Demosthends  foresaw  that  the  great  stress  of  the 
attack  would  lie  on  the  sea-side,  and  his  only 
chance  of  safety  consisted  in  preventing  the  enemy 
from  landing ;  a  purpose,  seconded  by  the  rocky 
and  perilous  shore,  which  left  no  possibility  of  ap- 
proach for  ships  except  on  a  narrow  space  imme- 
diately under  the  fortification.  It  was  here  that 
he  took  post,  on  the  water's  edge,  addressing  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  to  his  men,  and  warning 
them  that  it  was  useless  now  to  display  acuteness 
in  summing  up  perils  which  were  but  too  obvious 
— and  that  the  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  boldly 
encountering  the  enemy  before  they  could  set  foot 
ashore ;  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  landing  from 
ships  in  the  face  of  resistance  being  better  known 
to  Athenian  mariners  than  to  any  one  else^ 

With  a  fleet  of  forty-three  triremes  under  Thra-  Proceed- 
symelidas,    and    a   powerful   land-force,   simulta-  ucedsmo- 
neously  attacking,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  good  ^^hcywnd 
hopes  of  storming  at  once  a  rock  so  hastily  con-  ^^^1*^' 
verted  into  a  military  post.     But  as  they  foresaw  J^J^?® 
that  the  first  attack  might  possibly  fail,  and  that  sphakteria, 
the  fleet  of  Eurymedon  would  probably  return,  they  p^im. 
resolved  to  occupy  forthwith  the  island  of  Sphak- 
teria,  the  natural  place  where  the  Athenian  fleet 
would  take  station  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
garrison  ashore.     The  neighbouring  coast  on  the 
mainland  of  Peloponnesus  was  both   harbourless 
and  hostile,  so  that  there  was  no  other  spot  near, 
where  thev  could  take  station.     And  the  Lacedse- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  10. 
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monian  commanders  reckoned  upon  being  able  to 
stop  up,  as  it  were  mechanically,  both  the  two  en- 
trances into  the  harbour,  by  triremes  lashed  to- 
gether from  the  island  to  the  mainland^  with  their 
prows  pointing  outwards:  so  that  they  would  be 
able  at  any  rate,  occupying  the  island  as  well  as 
the  two  channels,  to  keep  off  the  Athenian  fleet, 
and  to  hold  Demosthenes  closely  blocked  up^  on 
the  rock  of  Pylus,   where   his   provisions  would 
quickly  fail  him.     With  these  views,  they  drafted 
off  by  lot  some  hoplites  from  each  of  the  Spartan 
lochi,  accompanied  as  usual  by  Helots,  and  sent 
them  across  to  Sphakteria ;  while  their  land-force 
and  their  fleet  approached  at  once  to  attack  the 
fortification. 
Theytttack      Of  the  assault  on  the  land-side  we  hear  little : 
hjtL  and    the  Lacedsemoniaus  were  proverbially  unskilful  in 
lin^coS!^"    the  attack  of  anything  like  a  fortified  place,  and  they 
ridiln^he  ^PP^^UT  uow  to  havc  made  little  impression.     But 
•**«*  on     the  chief  stress  and  vigour  of  the  attack  came  on 

the  8M- 

side.  the  sea-side,  as  Demosthenes  had  foreseen.  •  The 

landing-place,  even  where  practicable,  was  still 
rocky  and  difficult — and  so  narrow  in  dimensions, 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  ships  could  only  approach 
by  small  squadrons  at  a  time ;  while  the  Athenians 
maintained  their  ground  firmly  to  prevent  a  single 
man  from  setting  foot  on  land.  The  assailing  tri- 
remes rowed  up  with  loud  shouts  and  exhortations 
to  each  other,  striving  to  get  so  placed  as  that  the 
hoplites  in  the  bow  could  effect  a  landing :  but  such 
were  the  difficulties  arising  partly  from  the  rocks 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  8.   tow  fi€v  ovv  tairXovs  rats  vav<r\v  ayriirpwpois  PvCtP 
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and  partly  from  the  defence,  that  squadron  after 
squadron  tried  this  in  vain.  Nor  did  even  the  gal- 
lant example  of  Brasidas  procure  for  them  any 
better  success.  That  officer,  commanding  a  trireme, 
and  observing  that  some  of  the  pilots  near  him  were 
cautious  in  driving  their  ships  close  in  shore  for 
fear  of  staving  them  against  the  rocks,  indignantly 
called  to  them  not  to  spare  the  planks  of  their  vessels 
when  the  enemy  had  insulted  them  by  erecting  a 
fort  in  the  country :  Lacedaemonians  (he  exclaimed) 
ought  to  carry  the  landing  by  force,  even  though 
their  ships  should  be  dashed  to  pieces — nor  ought 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  to  be  backward  in  sacrificing 
their  ships  for  Sparta,  in  return  for  the  many  services 
which  she  had  rendered  to  them^  Foremost  in  per- 
formance as  woll  as  in  exhortation,  Brasidas  con- 
strained his  own  pilot  to  drive  his  ship  close  in,  and 
advanced  in  person  even  on  to  the  landing-steps  for 
the  purpose  of  leaping  first  ashore.  But  here  he  stood 
exposed  to  all  the  weapons  of  the  Athenian  defenders, 
who  beat  him  back  and  pierced  him  with  so  many 
wounds,  that  he  fainted  away  and  fell  back  into  the 
bows  (or  foremost  part  of  the  trireme,  beyond  the 
rowers) ;  while  his  shield,  slipping  away  from  the 
arm,  dropped  down  and  rolled  overboard  into  the 
sea.  His  ship  was  obliged  to  retire,  like  the  rest, 
without  having  effected  any  landing :  and  all  these 
successive  attacks  from  the  sea,  repeated  for  one 
whole  day  and  a  part  of  the  next,  were  repulsed  by 
Demosthen^  and  his  little  band  with  victorious 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  11,  12;  Diodor.  xii.  Consult  an  excellent  note  of  Dr. 
Arnold  on  this  passage,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  looseness  and  exag- 
geration of  Diodorus  with  the  modest  distinctness  of  Thucydid^. 
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bravery.    To  both  sides  it  seemed  a  strange  reversal 
of  ordinary  relations  S  that  the  Athenians,  essen- 
tially maritime,  should  be  fighting  on  land — and  that 
too  Lacedaemonian  land — against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  select  land-warriors  of  Greece,  now  on 
ship-board,  and  striving  in  vain  to  compass  a  land- 
ing on  their  own  shore.    The  Athenians,  in  honour 
of  their  success,  erected  a  trophy,  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  which  was  the  shield  of  Brasidas,   cast 
ashore  by  the  waves. 
Return  of        On  the  third  day,  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not 
andSc   ^  repeat  their  attack,  but  sent  some  of  their  vessels 
flirttT*     round  to  Asin6  in  the  Messenian  Gulf  for  timber  to 
^^"■*        construct  battering  machines  ;  which  they  intended 
to  employ  against  the  wall  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
side  towards  the  harbour,  where  it  jw^as  higher,  and 
could  not  be  assailed  without  machines,  but  where 
at  the  same  time  there  was  great  facility  in  landing 
— for  their  previous  attack  had  been  made  on  the 
side  fronting  the  sea,  where  the  wall  was  lower,  but 
the  difficulties  of  landing  insuperable^.     But  before 
these  ships  came  back,  the  face  of  affairs  was  seri- 
ously changed  by  the  unwelcome  return  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  from  Zakynthus  under  Eurymedon,  rein- 
forced by  four  Chian  ships  and  some  of  the  guard- 
ships  at  Naupaktus,  so  as  now  to  muster  fifty  sail. 
The  Athenian  admiral,  finding  the  enemy's  fleet  in 
possession  of  the  harbour,  and  seeing  both  the  island 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  12.  cVt  voKif  yap  rvrotci  Trjs  bo^s  iv  r^  totc,  toIs  fup 
fpriipmrais  fioKurra  (Jpai  Koi  rh  ttc^cIi  Kpariarow,  Tois  de  $akcuraiois  T€ 
Ka\  Totff  vavG^i  TrXctoToi/  irpo4x!^iv, 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  13.  iXniCovrts  t6  Karh  tAv  XifUva  relx^^  jaItos  fi€P  ^X*^» 
airo^a-€Qifi  dc  fiaXurra  oijinii  iktlp  furfxat'als.  See  Poppo's  note  upon  this 
passage. 
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of  Sphakteria  occupied,  and  the  opposite  shore 
covered  with  Lacedaemonian  hoplites^ — for  the 
allies  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus  had  now  ar- 
rived— looked  around  in  vain  for  a  place  to  land, 
and  could  find  no  other  night-station  except  the 
uninhabited  island  of  Pr6t6,  not  very  far  distant. 
From  hence  he  sailed  forth  in  the  morning  to  Pylus, 
prepared  for  a  naval  engagement — hoping  that  per- 
haps the  Laceasemonians  might  come  out  to  fight 
him  in  the  open  sea,  but  resolved,  if  this  did  not 
happen,  to  force  his  way  in  and  attack  the  fleet  in 
the  harbour ;  the  breadth  of  sea  between  Sphakteria 
and  the  mainland  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  nau- 
tical manoeuvre^.  The  Lacedaemonian  admirals, 
seemingly  confounded  by  the  speed  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  coming  back,  never  thought  of  sailing  out 
of  the  harbour  to  fight,  nor  did  they  even  realise 
their  scheme  of  blocking  up  the  two  entrances  of 
the  harbour  with  triremes  closely  lashed  together. 


"  Thttcyd.  iv.  14. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  13.  The  Lacedsmonians  irapta-icevdCovTo,  fjv  itnrktTj 
rts,  o>s  iv  r^  XifjJvi  Upti  ov  a-ftucp^  vavfjiaxfio-ovrtf. 

The  expression  *'  the  harhonr  which  was  not  small/'  to  designate  the 
spacious  bay  of  Navarino,  has  excited  much  remark  from  Mr.  Bloom- 
field  and  Dr.  Arnold,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  latter  to  suspect  that  the  harbour  meant  by  ThucydidSs  was  not  the 
bay  of  Navarino,  but  the  neighbouring  lake  of  Osmyn  Aga. 

I  have  already  discussed  that  supposition,  in  a  former  nbte :  but  in 
reference  to  the  expression  ov  a-fUKp^,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  the 
use  of  negative  expressions  to  convey  a  positive  idea  would  be  in  the 
ordinary  manner  of  Thucydid^s. 

But  farther — I  have  stated  in  a  previous  note  that  it  is  indispensable, 
in  my  judgement,  to  suppose  the  island  of  Sphakteria  to  have  touched 
the  mainland  much  more  closely  in  the  time  of  Thucydid^  than  it  does 
now.  At  that  time  therefore,  very  probably,  the  basin  of  Navarino  was 
not  so  large  as  we  now  find  it. 
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Both  entrances  were  left  open,  though  they  deter- 
mined to  defend  themselves  within :  but  even  here, 
so  defective  were  their  precautious »  that  several  of 
their  triremes  were  yet  moored,  and  the  rowers  not 
fully  aboard,  when  the  Athenian  admirals  sailed  in 
by  both  entrances  at  once  to  attack  them.  Most 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  afloat  and  in  fight- 
ing trim,  resisted  the  attack  for  a  certain  time,  but 
were  at  length  vanquished  and  driven  back  to  the 
shore,  many  of  them  with  serious  injury'.  Five  of 
them  were  captured  and  towed  off,  one  with  all  her 
crew  aboard:  and  the  Athenians,  vigorously  pur- 
suing their  success,  drove  against  such  as  took  re- 
fuge on  the  shore,  as  well  as  those  which  were  not 
manned  at  the  moment  when  the  attack  began,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  get  afloat  or  into  action. 
Some  of  the  vanquished  triremes  being  deserted 
by  their  crews,  who  jumped  out  upon  the  land,  the 
Athenians  were  proceeding  to  tow  them  off,  when 
the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  on  the  shore  opposed 
a  new  and  strenuous  resistance.  Excited  to  the 
utmost  pitch  by  witnessing  the  disgraceful  defeat 
of  their  fleet,  and  aware  of  the  cruel  consequences 
which  turned  upon  it — they  marched  all  armed 
into  the  water,  seized  the  ships  to  prevent  them 
from  being  dragged  off,  and  engaged  in  a  desperate 
conflict  to  baffle  the  assailants :  we  have  already 
seen  a  similar  act  of  bravery,  two  years  before, 
on  the  part  of  the  Messenian  hoplites  accompany- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  14.  Hrpotaav  fup  noXkhg,  ntyrc  d*  TKafiop,  We  can- 
not in  English  speak  of  wounding  a  trireme — ^though  the  Greek  word  is 
both  lively  and  accurate,  to  represent  the  blow  inflicted  by  the  impinging 
beak  of  an  enemy's  ship. 
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ing  the  fleet  of  Phormio  near  Naupaktus^  Extra- 
ordinary daring  and  valour  was  here  displayed  on 
both  sides,  in  the  attack  as  well  as  in  the  defence, 
and  such  was  the  clamour  and  confusion,  that 
neither  the  land-skill  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor 
the  sea-skill  of  the  Athenians,  were  of  much  avail : 
the  contest  was  one  of  personal  valour,  and  consi- 
derable suffering,  on  both  sides.  At  length  the 
Lacedaemonians  carried  their  pointy  and  saved  all 
the  ships  ashore  ;  none  being  carried  away  except 
those  at  first  captured.  Both  parties  thus  separated : 
the  Athenians  retired  to  the  fortress  at  Pylus,  where 
they  were  doubtless  hailed  with  overflowing  joy  by 
their  comrades,  and  where  they  erected  a  trophy 
for  their  victory — giving  up  the  enemy's  dead  for 
burial,  and  picking  up  the  floating  wrecks  and 
pieces*. 

But  the  great  prize  of  the  victory  was  neither  in  Th«  ^- 
the  five  ships  captured,  nor  in  the  relief  afforded  detachment 

is  blocked 

to  the  besieged  at  Pylus.     It  lay  in  the  hoplites  up  by  the 
occupying  the  island  of  Sphakteria,  who  were  now  a^t^Sa^he 
cut  off  from   the  mainland,  as  well  as  from  all  ^JS^[^ 
supplies.     The  Athenians,  sailine  round  it  in  tri-  — «mi»tice 

*  "^  ^  oondaded 

umph,  already  looked  upon  them  as  their  prisoners ;  at  Pyiiu. 
while  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  opposite  main- 
land, deeply  distressed  but  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  sent  to  Sparta  for  advice.  So  grave  was  the 
emergency,  that  the  Ephors  came  in  person  to  the 
spot  forthwith.  Since  they  could  still  muster  sixty 
triremes,  a  greater  number  than  the  Athenians — 
besides  a  large  force  on  land,  and  the  whole  com- 

'  See  above  in  this  History,  chap.  zlix.  '  Thueyd.  iv.  Id,  14. 
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mand  of  the  resources  of  the  country, — ^while  the 
Athenians  had  no  footing  on  shore  except  the  con- 
tracted promontory  of  Pylus,  we  might  have  ima- 
gined that  a  strenuous  effort  to  carry  off  the  im- 
prisoned detachment  across  the  narrow  strait  to 
the  mainland  would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  And  probably,  if  either  Demosthenes  or 
Brasidas  had  been  in  command,  such  an  effort 
would  have  been  made.  But  Lacedaemonian  cou- 
rage was  rather  stedfast  and  unyielding  than  ad- 
venturous :  and  moreover  the  Athenian  superiority 
at  sea  exercised  a  sort  of  fascination  over  men's 
minds  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spartans  themselves 
on  land;  so  that  the  Ephors,  on  reaching  Pylus, 
took  a  desponding  view  of  their  position,  and  sent 
a  herald  to  the  Athenian  generals  to  propose  an 
armistice,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  envoys  to  go  to 
Athens  and  treat  for  peace. 

To  this  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  assented, 
and  an  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  following 
terms.  The  Lacedaemonians  agreed  to  surrender  not 
only  all  their  triremes  now  in  the  harbour,  but  also 
all  the  rest  in  their  ports,  altogether  to  the  number 
of  sixty ;  also  to  abstain  from  all  attack  upon  the 
fortress  at  Pylus  either  by  land  or  sea,  for  such  time 
as  should  be  necessary  for  the  mission  of  envoys  to 
Athens  as  well  as  for  their  return,  both  to  be  effected 
in  an  Athenian  trireme  provided  for  the  purpose. 
The  Athenians  on  their  side  engaged  to  desist  from 
all  hostilities  during  the  like  interval ;  but  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  keep  strict  and  unremitting 
watch  over  the  island,  yet  without  landing  upon  it. 
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For  the  subsistence  of  the  detachment  in  the  island, 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  permitted  to  send  over 
every  day  two  choenikes  of  barley-meal  in  cakes 
ready  baked,  two  kotylse  of  wine\  and  some  meat, 
for  each  hoplite — ^together  with  half  that  quantity 
for  each  of  the  attendant  Helots ;  but  this  was  all 
to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Athenians, 
with  peremptory  obligation  to  send  no  secret  addi- 
tional supplies.  It  was  moreover  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  if  any  one  provision  of  the  armistice, 
small  or  great,  were  violated,  the  whole  should  be 
considered  as  null  and  void.  Lastly,  the  Athenians 
engaged,  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  from  Athens^ 
to  restore  the  triremes  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  received  them. 

Such  terms  sufficiently  attest  the  humiliation  and  Miuioii  of 
anxiety  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  while  the  surrender  nUn  envoys 
of  their  entire  naval  force,  to  the  number  of  sixty  topn^e 
triremes,  which  was  forthwith  carried  into  effect,  JJJJ^t^^^ 
demonstrates  at  the  same  time  that  they  sincerely  J^?»«  J^ 
believed   in   the    possibility   of   obtaining  peace,  dienin 
Well-aware  that  they  w^ere  themselves  the  original    ^ 
beginners  of  the  war,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians 
desired  peace  —  and  that  the  latter  had  besides 
made  fruitless  overtures  while  under  the  pressure 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  16.  The  Choenix  was  equivalent  to  about  two  pints, 
English  dry  measure :  it  was  considered  as  the  usual  daily  sustenance 
for  a  slave.  Each  Lacedaemonian  soldier  had  therefore  double  of  this 
daily  allowance,  besides  meat,  in  weight  and  quantity  not  specified :  the 
&ct  that  the  quantity  of  meat  is  not  specified  seems  to  show  that  they 
did  not  fear  abuse  in  this  item. 

The  Kotyla  contained  about  half  a  pint,  English  wine  measure :  each 
Lacedaemonian  soldier  had  therefore  a  pint  of  wine  daily.  It  was 
always  the  practice  in  Greece  4o  drink  the  wine  with  a  large  admixture 
of  water. 
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of  the  epidemic — ^they  presumed  that  the  same  dis- 
positions still  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  that  their 
present  pacific  wishes  would  be  so  gladly  welcomed 
as  to  procure  without  difficulty  the  relinquishment 
of  the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria'.        * 

The  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  conveyed  to  Athens 
in  an  Athenian  trireme,  appeared  before  the  public 
assembly  to  set  forth  their  mission,  according  to 
custom,  prefacing  their  address  with  some  apologies 
for  that  brevity  of  speech  which  belonged  to  their 
country.  Their  proposition  was  in  substance  a  very 
simple  one — ''Give  up  to  us  the  men  in  the  island, 
and  accept,  in  exchange  for  this  favour,  peace,  with 
the  alliance  of  Sparta/'  They  enforced  their  cause 
by  appeals,  well-turned  and  conciliatory,  partly  in- 
deed to  the  generosity,  but  still  more  to  the  pru- 
dential calculation  of  Athens  ;  explicitly  admitting 
the  high  and  glorious  vantage-ground  on  which  she 
was  now  placed,  as  well  as  their  own  humbled 
dignity  and  inferior  position*.  They,  the  Lace« 
dsemonians,  the  first  and  greatest  power  in  Greece, 
were  now  smitten  by  adverse  fortune  of  war — ^and 
that  too  without  misconduct  of  their  own,  so  that 
they  were  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  solicit  an 
enemy  for  peace ;  which  Athens  had  the  precious 
opportunity  of  granting,  not  merely  with  honour  to 
herself,  but  also  in  such  manner  as  to  create  in 
their  minds  an  ineffaceable  friendship.  And  it 
became  Athens  to  make  use  of  her  present  good 
fortune  while  she  had  it, — not  to  rely  upon  its  per- 

*  Thucyd.  W.  21 :  compare  Tii.  18. 

*  Thucyd.  ir,  18.   yyArc  di  Koi  4t  rhs  ^furtpaf  pOp  (;vp^op^  diri* 
d<$vrcff,  &c. 
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manence,  nor  to  abuse  it  by  extravagant  demands. 
Her  own  imperial  prudence,  as  well  as  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Spartans,  might  teach  her 
how  unexpectedly  the  most  disastrous  casualties 
occurred.  By  gran  tin  g  what  was  now  asked,  she 
might  make  a  peace  which  would  be  far  more 
durable  than  if  it  were  founded  on  the  extorted 
compliances  of  a  weakened  enemy,  because  it  would 
rest  on  Spartan  honour  and  gratitude ;  the  greater 
the  previous  enmity,  the  stronger  would  be  such 
reactionary  sentiments  But  if  Athens  should  now 
refuse,  and  if,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  men  in  Sphakteria  should  perish — a  new  and 
inexpiable  ground  of  quarrel^,  peculiar  to  Sparta 
herself,  would  be  added  to  those  already  subsisting, 
which  rather  concerned  Sparta  as  the  chief  of  the 

>  Thucyd.  if.  19. 

*  Thucyd.  It.  20.  ^fthf  d<  fcoXdr,  €tmp  v&n,  tf^fi  dfi^tHrrtpois  ^  ftwoX* 
Xayfjf  irplv  n  oj^iccotoi/  fiUi  fUfrov  ytp6ft€vov  ^fias  learaXa^cIv,  ^i'  f 
av6yKri  diSioy  Vfuu  txBpav  vphs  rfj  koip§  kqX  Id  lap  ^X'^^f  iffxas  dc 
(TTtptjOfjpm  iip  pvp  vpoMkovfitBa. 

1  understand  these  words  Koanj  and  Ibla  agreeably  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Scholiast,  from  whom  Dr.  Arnold,  as  well  as  Poppo  and  Goller, 
depart,  in  my  judgement,  erroneously.  The  whole  war  had  been  begun 
in  oonaequence  of  the  complamts  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  of 
wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  done  to  them  by  Athens :  Sparta  herself 
had  no  ground  of  complaint — nothing  of  which  she  desired  redress. 

Dr.  Arnold  translates  it — "we  shall  hate  you  not  only  nationally, for  tha 
wound  you  will  have  inflicted  on  Sparta ;  but  also  individually,  because 
so  many  of  us  will  have  lost  our  near  relations  from  your  inflexibility." 
"  The  Spartan  aristocracy  (he  adds)  would  feel  it  a  personal  wound  to 
lose  at  once  so  many  of  its  members,  connected  by  blood  or  marriage 
with  its  principal  famiUes  :  compare  Thucyd.  t.  15." 

We  must  recollect  however  that  the  Athenians  could  not  possibly 
know  at  this  time  that  the  hophtes  inclosed  in  Sphakteria  belonged  in 
great  proportion  to  the  first  famiUes  in  Sparta.  And  the  Spartan  envoys 
would  surely  have  the  diplomatic  prudence  to  abstain  from  any  ftcts  or 
arguments  which  would  reveal,  or  even  suggest,  to  them  so  important 
a  secret. 
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Peloponnesian  confederacy.  Nor  was  it  only  the 
goodwill  and  gratitude  of  the  Spartans  which  Athens 
would  earn  by  accepting  the  proposition  tendered 
to  her;  she  would  farther  acquire  the  grace  and 
glory  of  conferring  peace  on  Greece,  which  all  the 
Greeks  would  recognise  as  her  act.  And  when  once 
the  two  pre-eminent  powers,  Athens  and  Sparta, 
were  established  in  cordial  amity,  the  remaining 
Grecian  states  would  be  too  weak  to  resist  what 
they  two  might  prescribed 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  Lacdsemo- 
nians  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.  It  was  discreetly 
calculated  for  their  purpose,  though  when  we  turn 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  read 
the  lofty  declarations  of  the  Spartan  Ephors  and 
assembly  respecting  the  wrongs  of  their  allies  and 
the  necessity  of  extorting  full  indemnity  for  them 
from  Athens — the  contrast  is  indeed  striking.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Lacedaemonians  acted  entirely 
for  themselves  and  from  consideration  of  their  own 
necessities ;  severing  themselves  from  their  allies, 
and  soliciting  a  special  peace  for  themselves,  with 
as  little  scruple  as  the  Spartan  general  Menedseus 
during  the  preceding  year,  when  he  abandoned  his 
Ambrakiot  confederates  after  the  battle  of  Olpae, 
to  conclude  a  separate  capitulation  with  Demo- 
sthenes. 

The  course  proper  to  be  adopted  by  Athens  in 
reference  to  the  proposition,  however,  was  by  no 
means   obvious.     In   all   probability,   the  trireme 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  20.    ^fi&v  yiip  kqI  vyAv  raMi  Xtyirrviv  r6  ye  SKKo 
Aristophanes,  Pac.  1048.  '£^y  awtitrfifitpois  Kotpfj  TTff''EXK6dos  Spx^iP. 
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which   brought   the   Lacedaemonian    envoys    also  nians/a/' 
brought  the  first  news  of  that  unforeseen  and  in-  JJf  kuoS"^ 
stantaneous  turn  of  events,  which  had  rendered  the  >^«M«jhe 

'  restoratioii 

Spartans  in  Sphakteria  certain  prisoners,  ^so  it  was  ofNis^a, 
then  conceived)  and  placed  the  whole  Lacedaemo-  zen,  and 
nian  fleet  in  their  power  ;  thus  giving  a  totally  new  conmtloni 
character  to  the  war.     The  sudden  arrival  of  such  Sf^^m?;^^ 

toe  men  in 

prodigious  intelligence — the  astounding  presence  of  ^^J^Jj*^ 
Lacedaemonian  envoys,  bearing  the  olive-branch  and  peace, 
in  an  attitude  of  humiliation — must  have  produced 
in  the  susceptible  public  of  Athens  emotions  of  the 
utmost  intensity  ;  an  elation  and  confidence  such  as 
had  probably  never  been  felt  since  the  reconquest 
of  Samos.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to  measure  the 
full  bearings  of  the  new  situation,  and  even  Peri- 
klSs  himself  might  have  hesitated  what  to  recom- 
mend. But  the  immediate  and  dominant  impression 
with  the  general  public  was,  that  Athens  might  now 
ask  her  own  terms,  as  consideration  for  the  prisoners 
in  the  island*.  Of  this  reigning  tendency  Kleon* 
made  himself  the  emphatic  organ,  as  he  had  done 
three  years  before  in  the  sentence  passed  on  the 
Mitylenaeans ;  a  man  who — like  leading  journals  in 
modern  times — often  appeared  to  guide  the  public 
because  he  gave  vehement  utterance  to  that  which 

>  Thucyd.iv.21. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  21.  fLoXurra  de  avrovs  €tnjy€  Kkecav  6  KXccuvcVot;,  avfjp 
Ihffiayiiyyhs  Kar  iKitlvov  rhv  xp^f^^  ^^^  i^f^^f'  t^  ^rffuf^  iriOcawraros'  Koi 
hrtta-ep  airoKpivatrOai,  &c. 

This  sentence  reads  like  a  first  introduction  of  Kleon  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader.  It  would  appear  that  ThucydidSs  had  forgotten  that  he 
had  before  introduced  Kleon  on  occasion  of  the  Mitylensean  surrender, 
and  that  too  in  language  veiy  much  the  same — iii.  36.  kqI  KXca>v  6 
KXeatyerov,— ^y  icol  cV  rh.  SKKa  fiuuAraro9  rcov  TroXircSy,  Koi  r^  d^M^ 

TTOpck  YTOXV  €V  T^  TC^TC  ITlBcUWTaTOS ,  &C. 
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they  were  already  feeling,  and  carried  it  out  in  its 
collateral  bearings  and  consequences.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  doubtless  spoke  with  the  most 
genuine  conviction  ;  for  he  was  full  of  the  sentiment 
of  Athenian  force  and  Athenian  imperial  dignity, 
as  well  as  disposed  to  a  sanguine  view  of  future 
chances.  Moreover^  in  a  discussion  like  that  now 
opened,  where  there  was  much  room  for  doubt,  he 
came  forward  with  a  proposition  at  once  plain  and 
decisive.  Reminding  the  Athenians  of  the  dishonour- 
able truce  of  Thirty  years  to  which  they  had  been 
compelled  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  time  to  accede, 
fourteen  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war — Kleon 
insisted  that  now  was  the  time  for  Athens  to  re- 
cover what  she  had  then  lost — Nisaea,  Pegae,  Troe- 
zen,  and  Achaia.  He  proposed  that  Sparta  should 
be  required  to  restore  these  to  Athens,  in  exchange 
for  the  soldiers  now  blocked  up  in  Sphakteria ;  after 
which  a  truce  might  be  concluded  for  as  long  a  time 
as  might  be  deemed  expedient. 
The  envoys  Tbis  decree,  adopted  by  the  assembly,  was  com- 
consent  to  Hiunicated  as  the  answer  of  Athens  to  the  Lacedae- 
mimd!^  monian  envoys,  who  had  probably  retired  after  their 
Kleon  pre-   firgt  addrcss,  and  were  now  sent  for  a&;ain  into  the 

vents  nego-  '  ,  ^  ° 

tiation—      assembly  to  hear  it.     On  being  informed  of  the  re- 

sent  back  to  solution,  they  made  no  comment  on  its  substance, 

ont'^^^'  but  invited  the  Athenians  to  name  commissioners, 

result.        y^Yio  might  discuss  with  them  freely  and  deliberately 

suitable  terms  for  a  pacification.     Here  however 

Kleon  burst  upon  them  with  an  indignant  rebuke. 

He  had  thought  from  the  first  (he  said)  that  they 

came  with  dishonest  purposes,  but  now  the  thing 

was  clear — nothing  else  could  be  meant  by  this  de- 
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sire  to  treat  with  some  few  men  apart  from  the 
general  public.  If  they  had  really  any  fair  propo- 
sition to  make,  he  called  upon  them  to  proclaim  it 
openly  to  all.  But  this  the  envoys  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  do.  They  had  probably  come  with 
authority  to  make  certain  concessions,  but  to  an- 
nounce these  concessions  forthwith,  would  have 
rendered  negotiation  impossible,  besides  dishonour- 
ing them  in  the  face  of  their  alUes.  Such  dis* 
honour  would  be  incurred,  too,  without  any  advan- 
tage, if  the  Athenians  should  after  all  reject  the 
terms,  which  the  temper  of  the  assembly  before 
them  rendered  but  too  probable.  Moreover,  they 
were  totally  unpractised  in  the  talents  for  deaUng 
with  a  public  assembly,  such  discussions  being  so 
rare  as  to  be  practically  unknown  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian system.  To  reply  to  the  denunciation  of  a 
vehement  speaker  like  Kleon,  required  readiness  of 
elocution,  dexterity,  and  self-command,  which  they 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring.  .  They  re- 
mained silent — abashed  by  the  speaker  and  intimi- 
dated by  the  temper  of  the  assembly.  Their  mission 
was  thus  terminated,  and  they  were  reconveyed  in 
the  trireme  to  Pylus^ 

It  is  probable  that  if  these  envoys  had  been  able  Remarks  on 
to  make  an  effective  reply  to  Kleon,  and  to  defend  biy  and  on 
their  proposition  against  his  charge  of  fraudulent  of  Athens. 
purpose,  they  would  have  been  sustained  by  Nikias 
and  a  certain  number  of  leading  Athenians,  so  that 
the  assembly  might  have  been  brought  at  least  to 
try  the  issue  of  a  private  discussion  between  diplo- 
matic agents  on  both  sides.     But  the  case  was  one 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  22. 
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in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  envoys 
should  stand  forward  with  some  defence  for  them- 
selves ;  which  Nikias  might  effectively  second,  but 
could  not  originate  :  and  as  they  were  incompetent 
to  this  task,  the  whole  affair  broke  down.  We 
shall  hereafter  find  other  examples,  in  which  the 
incapacity  of  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  to  meet  the 
open  debate  of  Athenian  political  life,  is  productive 
of  mischievous  results.  In  this  case,  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  envoys  to  enter  into  treaty  with  select 
commissioners^  was  not  only  quite  reasonable,  but 
afforded  the  only  possibility  (though  doubtless  not  a 
certainty)  of  some  ultimate  pacification :  and  the 
manoeuvre  whereby  Kleon  discredited  it  was  a  grave 
abuse  of  publicity — not  unknown  in  modern,  though 
more  frequent  in  ancient,  political  life.  Kleon  pro- 
bably thought  that  if  commissioners  were  named, 
Nikias,  Laches,  and  other  politicians  of  the  same 
rank  and  colour,  would  be  the  persons  selected  ; 
persons  whose  anxiety  for  peace  and  alliance  with 
Sparta  would  make  them  over-indulgent  and  care- 
less in  securing  the  interests  of  Athens :  and  it  will 
be  seen,  when  we  come  to  describe  the  conduct  of 
Nikias  four  years  afterwards,  that  this  suspicion 
was  not  ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately  Thucydidfis,  in  describing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  assembly,  so  important  in  its  con- 
sequences because  it  intercepted  a  promising  open- 
ing for  peace,  is  brief  as  usual — telling  us  only  what 
was  said  by  Kleon  and  what  was  decided  by  the 
assembly.  But  though  nothing  is  positively  stated 
respecting  Nikias  and  his  partisans,  we  learn  from 
other  sources,  and  we  may  infer  from  what  after- 
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wards  occurred,  that  they  vehemently  opposed 
KleoQ,  and  that  they  looked  coldly  on  the  subse- 
quent enterprise  against  Sphakteria  as  upon  his 
peculiar  measured 

It  has  been  common  to  treat  the  dismissal  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  on  this  occasion  as  a  pecu- 
liar specimen  of  democratical  folly.  But  over-esti- 
mation of  the  prospective  chances  arising  out  of 
success,  to  a  decree  more  extravagant  than  that 
of  which  Athens  was  now  guilty,  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  democracy.  Other  governments,  op- 
posed to  democracy  not  less  in  temper  than  in  form 
— an  able  despot  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
a  powerful  aristocracy  like  that  of  England* — ^have 
found   success   to   the   full   as  misleading.     That 

1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  7 ;  Philochorus,  Fragm.  105,  ed.  Didot. 

'  Let  us  read  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  temper  of  England 
during  the  American  war. 

*'  You  remember  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  American  war,  you 
were  greatly  divided :  and  a  very  strong  body,  if  not  the  strongest,  op- 
posed itself  to  the  madness  which  every  art  and  every  power  were  em- 
ployed to  render  popular,  in  order  that  the  errors  of  the  rulers  might 
be  lost  in  the  general  blindness  of  the  nation.  This  opposition  conti- 
nued until  after  our  great,  but  most  unfortunate,  victory  at  Long  Island. 
Then  all  the  mounds  and  banks  of  our  constancy  were  borne  down  at 
once;  and  the  phrenzy  of  the  American  war  broke  in  upon  us  like  a 
deluge.  This  victory,  which  seemed  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  all 
difficulties,  perfected  in  us  that  spirit  of  domination  which  our  un- 
paralleled prosperity  had  but  to6  long  nurtured.  We  had  been  so  very 
powerful,  and  so  veiy  prosperous,  that  even  the  humblest  of  us  were 
degraded  into  the  vices  and  follies  of  kings.  We  lost  all  measure  be- 
tween means  and  ends ;  and  our  headlong  desires  became  our  politics 
and  our  morals.  All  men  who  wished  for  peace,  or  retained  any  sen- 
timents of  moderation,  were  overborne  or  silenced ;  and  this  city  (Bristol) 
was  led  by  every  artifice  (and  probably  with  the  more  management,  be- 
cause I  was  one  of  your  members)  to  distinguish  itself  by  its  zeal  for 
that  fatal  cause."  Burke,  Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol  previous 
to  the  election  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  365). 

Compare  Mr.  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  p.  174  of  the 
same  volume. 
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Athens  should  desire  to  profit  by  this  unexpected 
piece  of  good  fortune,  was  perfectly  reasonable: 
that  she  should  make  use  of  it  to  regain  advantages 
which  former  misfortunes  had  compelled  herself  to 
surrender,  was  a  feeling  not  unnatural.  And  whether 
the  demand  was  excessive,  or  by  how  much — is  a 
question  always  among  the  most  embarrassing  for 
any  government-r-kingly,  oligarchical,  or  democra- 
tical — to  determine. 

We  may  however  remark  that  Kleon  gave  an 
impolitic  turn  to  Athenian  feeling,  by  directing 
it  towards  the  entire  and  literal  reacquisition  of 
what  had  been  lost  twenty  years  before.  Unless 
we  are  to  consider  his  quadruple  demand  as  a 
flourish,  to  be  modified  by  subsequent  negotiation, 
it  seems  to  present  some  plausibility,  but  little  of 
long-sighted  wisdom.  For  while  on  the  one  hand,  it 
called  upon  Sparta  to  give  up  much  which  was  not 
in  her  possession ,  and  must  have  been  extorted  by 
force  from  allies — on  the  other  hand,  the  situation 
of  Athens  was  not  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  she 
concluded  the  Thirty  years*  truce ;  nor  does  it  seem 
that  the  restoration  of  Achaia  and  Troezen  would 
have  been  of  any  material  value  to  her.  Nisaea  and 
Pegae — which  would  have  been  tantamount  to  the 
entire  Megarid,  inasmuch  as  Megara  itself  could 
hardly  have  been  held  with  both  its  ports  in  the 
possession  of  an  enemy — would  indeed  have  been 
highly  valuable,  since  she  could  then  have  protected 
her  territory  against  invasion  from  Peloponnesus, 
besides  possessing  a  port  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
And  it  would  seem  that  if  able  commissioners  had 
now  been  named  for  private  discussion  with  the 
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Lacedaemonian  envoys,  under  the  present  urgent 
desire  of  Sparta  coupled  witli  her  disposition  to 
abandon  her  allies — this  important  point  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  pressed  and  carried,  in  exchange 
for  Sphakteria.  Nay,  even  if  such  acquisition  had 
been  found  impracticable,  still  the  Athenians  would 
have  been  uble  to  effect  some  arrangement  which 
would  have  widened  the  breach,  and  destroyed  the 
confidence,  between  Sparta  and  her  allies ;  a  point 
of  great  moment  for  them  to  accomplish.  There 
was  therefore  every  reason  for  trying  what  could  be 
done  by  negotiation,  under  the  present  temper  of 
Sparta ;  and  the  step,  by  which  Kleon  abruptly 
broke  off  such  hopes,  was  decidedly  mischievous. 

On  the  return  of  the  envoys  without  success  to  ]J®  ■^- 

^  sticeu  ter- 

Pylus*,  twenty  days  after  their  departure  from  that  minated, 
place,  the  armistice  immediately  terminated ;  and  sumed  at 
the  Lacedaemonians  redemanded  the  triremes  which  EuiTmedon 
they  had  surrendered.     But  Eurymedon  refused  J^onof 
compliance   with  this  demand,  alleging  that  the  ^l^'^ 
Lacedaemonians  had  during  the  truce  made  a  frau-  fleet. 
dulent  attempt  to  surprise  the  rock  of  Pylus,  and 
had  violated  the  stipulations  in  other  ways  besides ; 
while  it  stood  expressly  stipulated  in  the  truce, 
that  the  violation  by  either  side  even  of  the  least 
among  its  conditions  should  cancel  all  obUgation 
on  both  sides.  ThucydidSs,  without  distinctly  giving 
his   opinion,  seems  rather   to   imply,  that  there 
was  no  just  ground   for  the  refusal :  though  if 
any  accidental  want  of  vigilance  had  presented  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  an  opportunity  for  surprising 
Pylus,  they  would  be  likely  enough  to  avail  them- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  39. 
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selves  of  it,  seeing  that  they  would  thereby  drive 
off  the  Athenian  fleet  from  its  only  landing-place, 
and  render  the  continued  blockade  of  Sphakteria 
impracticable.     However  the  truth  may  be,  Eury- 
medon  persisted  in  his  refusal,  in  spite  of  loud  pro- 
tests of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  his  perfidy. 
Hostilities  were  energetically  resumed :  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  on  land  began  again  to  attack  the 
fortifications  of  Pylus,  while  the  Athenian  fleet  be- 
came  doubly  watchful  in  the  blockade  of  Sphak- 
teria, in  which   they  were   reinforced   by  twenty 
fresh  ships  from  Athens,  making  a  fleet  of  seventy 
triremes  in  all.   Two  ships  were  perpetually  rowing 
round  the  island,  in  opposite  directions,  through- 
out the  whole  day ;  while  at  night  the  whole  fleet 
were  kept  on  watch,  except  on  the  sea-side  of  the 
island  in  stormy  weather'. 
sXk^^      The  blockade,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be 
^y  **»«.        more  full  of  privation  in  reference  to  the  besiegers 
fleet— diffi-  themselves,  and  more  diflicult  of  enforcement  in 
haMships     respect  to  the  island  and  its  occupants,  than  had 
me*n  ofule  ^^^^  Originally  contemplated.    The  Athenians  were 
^^'  much  distressed  for  want  of  water :  they  had  only 

one  really  good  spring  in  the  fortification  of  Pylus 
itself,  quite  insuflicient  for  the  supply  of  a  large 
fleet :  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  scrape  the 
shingle  and  drink  such  brackish  water  as  they 
could  find ;  while  ships  as  well  as  men  were  per- 
petually afloat,  since  they  could  take  rest  and  re- 
freshment only  by  relays  successively  landing  on 
the  rock  of  Pylus,  or  even  on  the  edge  of  Sphak- 
teria itself,  with  all  the  chance  of  being  interrupted 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  23. 
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by  the  enemy — there  being  no  other  landing-place  ^ 
and  the  ancient  trireme  affording  no  accommoda- 
tion either  for  eating  or  sleeping.  At  first,  all  this 
was  patiently  borne,  in  the  hopes  that  Sphakteria 
would  speedily  be  starved  out,  and  the  Spartans 
forced  to  renew  the  request  for  capitulation.  But 
no  such  request  came,  and  the  Athenians  in  the 
fleet  gradually  became  sick  in  body  as  well  as  im- 
patient and  angry  in  mind.  In  spite  of  all  their 
vigilance,  clandestine  supplies  of  provisions  con- 
tinually reached  the  island,  under  the  temptation 
of  large  rewards  offered  by  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment. Able  swimmers  contrived  to  cross  the 
strait,  dragging  after  them  by  ropes  skins  full  of 
linseed  and  poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey;  while 
merchant- vessels,  chiefly  manned  by  Helots,  started 
from  various  parts  of  the  Laconian  coast,  selecting 
by  preference  the  stormy  nights,  and  encountering 
every  risk  in  order  to  run  their  vessel  with  its  cargo 
ashore  on  the  sea-side  of  the  island,  at  a  time  when 
the  Athenian  guardships  could  not  be  on  the  look- 
out*. They  cared  little  about  damage  to  their  vessel 
in  landing,  provided  they  could  get  the  cargo  on 
shore ;  for  ample  compensation  was  ensured  to 
them,  together  with  emancipation  to  every  Helot 
who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island  with  a  supply. 
Though  the  Athenians  redoubled  their  vigilance, 
and  intercepted  many  of  these  daring  smugglers, 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  25.  t&p  v€av  ovk  €xov(r<i»v  Spuov,  This  does  not  mean 
(as  some  of  the  commentators  seem  to  suppose,  see  Poppo's  note)  that 
the  Athenians  had  not  plenty  of  sea-room  in  the  harhour :  it  means 
that  they  had  no  station  ashore,  except  the  narrow  space  of  Pylus 
itself.  '  Thucyd.  iv.  26. 
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still  there  were  others  who  eluded  them :  moreover 
the  rations  supplied  to  the  island  by  stipulation 
during  the  absence  of  the  envoys  in  their  journey 
to  Athens  had  l>een  so  ample,  that  Epitadas  the 
commander  had  been  able  to  economise,  and  thus 
to  make  the  stock  hold  out  longer.  Week  after 
week  passed  without  any  symptoms  of  surrender, 
and  the  Athenians  not  only  felt  the  present  suffer- 
ings  of  their  own  position^  but  also  became  appre- 
hensive  for  their  own  supplies,  all  brought  by  sea 
round  Peloponnesus  to  this  distant  and  naked  shore. 
They  began  even  to  mistrust  the  possibility  of  thus 
indefinitely  continuing  the  blockade,  against  the 
contingences  of  such  violent  weather  as  would 
probably  ensue  at  the  close  of  summer.  In  this 
state  of  weariness  and  uncertainty,  the  active  De- 
mosthenes began  to  organise  a  descent  upon  the 
island,  with  the  view  of  carrying  it  by  force.  He 
not  only  sent  for  forces  from  the  neighbouring  allies, 
Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus,  but  also  transmitted  an 
urgent  request  to  Athens  that  reinforcements  might 
be  furnished  to  him  for  the  purpose — making  known 
explicitly  both  the  uncomfortable  condition  of  the 
armament  and  the  unpromising  chances  of  simple 
blockaded 

The  arrival  of  these  envoys  caused  infinite  mor- 
tification to  the  Athenians  at  home.  Having  ex- 
pected to  hear  long  before  that  Sphakteria  had  sur- 
rendered, they  were  now  taught  to  consider  even 
the  ultimate  conquest  as  a  matter  of  doubt.  They 
were  surprised  that  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  no 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  27,  29,  30. 
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fresh  envoys  to  solicit  peace,  and  began  to  suspect  Proceed- 
that  such  silence  was  founded  upon  well-grounded  A^emaii 
hopes  of  being  able  to  hold  out.     But  the  person  J^^ng*''' 
most  of  all  discomposed  was  Kleon,  who  observed  pro^p^^^ 
that  the  people  now  regretted  their  insulting  repu-  of  Kieon— 

*       *  o  or        manoeuvre 

diation  of  the  Lacedaemonian  message,  and  were  c^hispou- 

ticftl  fine* 

displeased  with  him  as  the  author  of  it ;  while  on  miestosend 
the  contrary,  his  numerous  political  enemies  were  ^^^3?^"* 
rejoiced  at  the  turn  which  events  had  taken,  as  it  f^^*^ 
opened  a  means  of  eflfecting  his  ruin.     At  first, 
Kleon  contended  that  the  envoys  had  misrepresented 
the  state  of  facts  ;  to  which  the  latter  replied  by 
entreating,  that  if  their  accuracy  were  mistrusted, 
commissioners  of  inspection  might  be  sent  to  verify 
it ;  and  Kleon  himself,  along  with  Theogends,  was 
forthwith  named  for  this  function. 

But  it  did  not  suit  Kleon's  purpose  to  go  as 
commissioner  to  Fylus,  since  his  mistrust  of  the 
statement  was  a  mere  general  suspicion,  not  rest- 
ing on  any  positive  evidence.  Moreover  he  saw 
that  the  dispositions  of  the  assembly  tended  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  Demosthenes,  and  to 
despatch  a  reinforcing  armament.  He  accordingly 
altered  his  tone  at  once :  **  If  ye  really  believe 
the  story  (he  said),  do  not  waste  time  in  sending 
commissioners,  but  sail  at  once  to  capture  the 
men.  It  would  be  easy  with  a  proper  force,  if  our 
generals  were  men  (here  he  pointed  reproachfully 
to  his  enemy  Nikias,  then  StratSgus^),  to  sail  and 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  27.  Kai  ts  NueiW  t6p  fiuajparov  arparrfybv  ^vra  dn-eo^- 
fuuvtv,  ix6p6s  &p  Koi  imrifJiAp — p^iov  ttvcu  napa<rK€vj,  e?  Sv^pts  tUv  ol 
arpartfyoi,  wKtxxravras  Xafitiif  tov£  iv  rfj  vfio'tp'  koX  airrds  y  ity,  ti  ^px*, 
TTOi^a-oi  roOro.     'O  dc  Nixuzf  rStv  re  *A$rjv€dmp  ri  viroBopofif^vaarrmv  ft  t6w 
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take  the  soldiers  in  the  island.  That  is  what  /  at 
least  would  do,  if /were  general."  His  words  in- 
stantly provoked  a  hostile  murmur  from  a  portion 
of  the  assembly:  ''Why  do  you  not  sail  then  at 
once,  if  you  think  the  matter  so  easy  ?"  while  Ni- 
kias,  taking  up  this  murmur,  and  delighted  to  have 
caught  his  political  enemy  in  a  trap,  stood  forward 
in  person  and  pressed  him  to  set  about  the  enterprise 
without  delay  ;  intimating  the  willingness  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  to  grant  him  any  portion  of 
the  military  force  of  the  city  which  he  chose  to  ask 
for.  Kleon  at  first  closed  with  this  proposition, 
believing  it  to  be  a  mere  stratagem  of  debate  and 
not  seriously  intended  :  but  so  soon  as  he  saw  that 
what  was  said  was  really  meant,  he  tried  to  back 
out,  and  observed  to  Nikias — '*  It  is  your  place  to 
sail :  you  are  general,  not  I*."  Nikias  only  replied 
by  repeating  his  exhortation,  renouncing  formally 
the  command  against  Sphakteria,  and  calling  upon 
the  Athenians  to  recollect  what  Kleon  had  said 
as  well  as  to  hold  him  to  his  engagement.  The 
more  Kleon  tried  to  evade  the  duty,  the  louder  and 

KXcb)va,  &ri  ov  Kal  vvv  likti,  ci  pqbi6v  yc  avr^  (JHtivfrat*  kol  dfui  op&p 
avrbv  eirtrifittira,  €K€\€V€P  fjvriva  ^ovktrai  dvv<ifuv  \cLp6irra,  t6  €m  <r^v 

emu,  iinxf*p*i^' 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  28.  *0  fie,  (KXcoy)  rh  fiev  wpSnop  olSpevos  aMv  (Noctov) 
\6y<f  fjLOvov  d<f)i€vai,  iroifios  ^v,  yvoifs  de  r^  c^yri  irapa^treiovra  dv€x<^p*h 
Koi  ovK  lc<f>ri  avr6s  aXX'  eKtlvov  OTparrjyelv,  bthim  ^bfj  Kal  ovk  ^  oi6fji€v6s 
ol  avT6v  To\fxij(r€U  v7ro;|^«>p$(rai.  A^Sis  dc  6  'SiKiat  cVcXevc,  koH,  e^lararo 
rrjs  CTTi  UvXo)  dpxtjs,  Kal  fidprvpas  Tovi  ^ABrivaiovs  rfrotcZro.  Ol  ^,  oiop 
^x^os  0cX€t  9ro(€(Vy  ckro)  fiaXXop  6  KXcW  V7r€<f>(vye'  t6p  wKovv  koi 
€^caf€X6i>p^t'  TO,  elprfp^pa,  r6a-<^  entKtkfvoPTo  rf  Ncki^  irapabiJliopai  r^v 
apx^Pf  Kal  €K€iv€o  €Tr€^6oiiV  rrktiP.  "Qart  ovk  ?;(a>v  oirfix  tS>p  €lprjfjL€P»p 
h-i  cfoTraXXoy^,  vf^iorarcu  t6p  ^rXovy,  Kal  irapeXBonip  oChrc  tfxtPdaOai  lf<f>ri 
AaKtdainopiov£,  &c. 
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more  unanimous  did  the  cry  of  the  assembly  be- 
come that  Nikias  should  surrender  it  to  him,  and 
that  lie  should  undertake  it.  At  last,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  receding,  Kleon  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  charge,  and  came  forward  to 
announce  his  intention  in  a  resolute  address — "  I 
am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (he 
said) :  I  shall  sail  without  even  taking  with  me  any 
of  the  hoplites  from  the  regular  Athenian  muster- 
roll,  but  only  the  Lemnian  and  Imbrian  hoplites 
who  are  now  here  (that  is,  Athenian  kleruchs  or 
out-citizens  who  had  properties  iu  Lemnos  and 
Imbros,  and  habitually  resided  there),  together  with 
some  peltasts  brought  from  JSnos  in  Thrace,  and 
400  bowmen.  With  this  force,  added  to  what  is 
already  at  Pylus,  I  engage  in  the  space  of  twenty 
days  either  to  bring  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphak- 
teria  hither  as  prisoners,  or  to  kill  them  in  the 
island.*'  The  Athenians  (observes  Thucydidfis) 
laughed  somewhat  at  Kleon's  looseness  of  tongue ; 
but  prudent  men  had  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  one 
or  other  of  the  two  advantages  was  now  certain : 
either  they  would  get  rid  of  Kleon,  which  they 
anticipated  as  the  issue  at  once  most  probable 
and  most  desirable — or  if  mistaken  on  this  point, 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  island  would  be  killed 
or  taken  \  The  vote  was  accordingly  passed  for 
the  immediate  departure  of  Kleon,  who  caused  De- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  28.  Toit  hi  ^A^rfvalois  iveirtirt  fi€v  ri  Koi  ycXorof  t§ 
KoxxffoKoyiq,  alrov'  dtrficvois  d*  d/ncaf  iyiyvrro  to7s  <rc^poa'i  tS>v  dvOpci>» 
»ro>v,  \oyi{ofiivois  bvolv  dyaBoiv  rov  Mpov  rtv^taSat — fj  Kkeaavog  (XTraX- 
XayrjO-tcBcu,  t  fxaWov    rfXirtCop,    fj   a-<f>a\(7a'i  yva>fXTjs   Aaxcdai/iio- 
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mosthends  to  be  named  as  his  colleague  in  com^ 
mand,  and  sent  intelligence  to  Pylus  at  once  that  he 
was  about  to  start  with  the  reinforcement  solicited. 
'^^^T       '^^  curious  scene,  interesting  as  laying  open  the 
proceeding,  interior  feeling  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  suggests, 
the  ^^ct  when  properly  considered,  reflections  very  different 
at  aSIm.   froDa  those  which  have  been  usually  connected  with 
it.    It  seems  to  be  conceived  by  most  historians  as 
a  mere  piece  of  levity  or  folly  in. the  Athenian 
people,  who  are  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  ex- 
cellent joke  of  putting  an  incompetent  man  against 
his  own  will  at  the  head  of  this  enterprise,  in  order 
that  they  might  amuse  themselves  with  his  blun- 
ders :  Kleon  is  thus  contemptible,  and  the  Athe- 
nian  people  ridiculous.     Certainly,  if  that  people 
had  been  disposed  to  conduct  their  public  business 
upon  such  childish  fancies  as  are  here  implied,  they 
would  have  made  a  very  different  figure  from  that 
which  history  actually  presents  to  us.    The  truth 
iS|  that  in  regard  to  Kleon's  alleged  looseness  of 
tongue,  which  excited  more  or  less  of  laughter 
among  the  persons  present,  there  was  no  one  really 
ridiculous  except  the  laughers  themselves :  for  the 
announcement  which   he  made  was  so  far  from 
being  extravagant,  that  it  was  realised  to  the  letter 
— and  realised  too,  let  us  add,  without  any  peculiar 
aid  from  unforeseen  favourable  accident.    To  illus- 
trate farther  what  is  here  said,  we  have  only  to 
contrast  the  jesters  before  the  fact  with  the  jesters 
after  it.     While  the  former  deride  Kleon  as  a  pro- 
miser  of  extravagant  and  impossible  results,  we 
find  Aristophanes  (in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights 
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about  six  months  afterwards^)  laughiDg  at  him 
as  having  achieved  nothing  at  all — as  having 
cunningly  put  himself  into  the  shoes  of  Demo- 
sthenes»  and  stolen  away  from  that  general  the 
glory  of  taking  Sphakteria,  after  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise  had  been  already  got  over,  and 
**  the  cake  ready  baked" — to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
comic  poet.  Both  of  the  jests  are  exaggerations 
in  opposite  directions;  but  the  last  in  order  of 
time,  if  it  be  good  at  all  against  KJeon,  is  a  galling 
sarcasm  against  those  who  derided  Kleon  as  an  ex- 
travagant boaster. 

If  we  intend  fairly  to  compare  the  behaviour  of 
Kleon  with  that  of  his  political  adversaries,  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  two  occasions :  first, 
that  in  which  he  had  frustrated  the  pacific  mission 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys ;  next,  the  subse* 
quent  delay  and  dilemma  which  has  been  recently 
described.  On  the  first  occasion,  his  advice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mistaken  in  policy,  as  well 
as  ofiensive  in  manner :  his  opponents,  proposing 

^  Arutophante,  Equit.  54  :-^ 

Ka\  irpwiv  y  iyuov 

AM9  vapiOr^M  n)y  vn  i^iov  fitfUtyfUvrfp. 
It  ii  Demosthen^  who  speaks  in  reference  to  Kleon — ^termed  in  that 
comedy  the  Paphlagonian  slave  of  Demos. 

Compare  v.  391, 

K2r*  avflp  tdo(€v  tjpmi,  Tdk\6Tpunf  dfjMP  Btpos,  &c. 
and  740-1197. 

80  far  ftam  cunningly  thrusting  himself  into  the  post  of  general, 
Kleon  did  eveiything  he  possibly  could  to  avoid  the  post,  and  was  only 
forced  into  it  by  the  artifices  of  his  enemies.     It  is  important  to  notice . 
how  little  the  jests  of  Aristophanes  can  be  taken  as  any  evidence  of 
histoiical  reality. 
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a  discussion  by  special  commissioners  as  a  fair 
chance  for  honourable  terms  of  peace,  took  a 
juster  view  of  the  public  interests.  But  the  case 
was  entirely  altered  when  the  mission  for  peace 
(wisely  or  unwisely)  had  been  broken  up,  and  when 
the  fate  of  Sphakteria  had  been  committed  to  the 
chances  of  war.  There  were  then  imperative  rea- 
sons for  prosecuting  the  war  vigorously,  and  for 
employing  all  the  force  requisite  to  ensure  the  cap- 
ture of  that  island.  And  looking  to  this  end,  we 
shall  find  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  c&nduct  of 
Kleon  either  to  blame  or  to  deride ;  while  his  poli- 
tical adversaries  (Nikias  among  them)  are  de- 
plorably timid,  ignorant,  and  reckless  of  the  public 
interest ;  seeking  only  to  turn  the  existing  disap- 
pointment and  dilemma  into  a  party-opportunity 
for  ruining  him. 

To  grant  the  reinforcement  asked  for  by  De- 
mosthenes was  obviously  the  proper  measure,  and 
Kleon  saw  that  the  people  would  go  along  with 
him  in  proposing  it.  But  he  had  at  the  same  time 
good  grounds  for  reproaching  Nikias  and  the 
other  Stratfigi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  originate  that 
proposition,  with  their  backwardness  in  remaining 
silent,  and  in  leaving  the  matter  to  go  by  default, 
as  if  it  were  Kleon's  affair  and  not  theirs.  His 
taunt — ''This  is  what  /would  have  done,  if /were 
general" — was  a  mere  phrase  of  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, such  as  must  have  been  very  often  used  with- 
out any  idea  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  of  con- 
struing it  as  a  pledge  which  the  speaker  was  bound 
to  realize.  Nor  was  it  any  disgrace  to  Kleon  to  de- 
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cline  a  charge  which  he  had  never  sought,  and  to 
confess  his  incompetence  to  command.  The  rea- 
son why  he  was  forced  into  the  post,  in  spite  of  his 
own  unaffected  reluctance,  was  not  (as  some  histo- 
rians would  have  us  believe)  because  the  Athenian 
people  loved  a  joke,  but  from  two  feelings,  both 
perfectly  serious,  which  divided  the  assembly — 
feelings  opposite  in  their  nature,  but  coinciding  on 
this  occasion  to  the  same  result.  His  enemies 
loudly  urged  him  forward,  anticipating  that  the 
enterprise  under  him  would  miscarry,  and  that  he 
would  thus  be  ruined :  his  friends,  perceiving  this 
manoeuvre,  but  not  sharing  in  such  anticipations, 
and  ascribing  his  reluctance  to  modesty,  pro- 
nounced themselves  so  much  the  more  vehemently 
on  behalf  of  their  leader,  and  repaid  the  scornful 
cheer  by  cheers  of  sincere  encouragement.  **  Why 
do  not  you  try  your  hand  at  this  enterprise,  Kleon, 
if  you  think  it  so  easy  ?  you  will  soon  find  that  it 
is  too  much  for  you" — was  the  cry  of  his  enemies : 
to  which  his  friends  would  reply — "Yes,  to  be 
sure,  try,  Kleon :  by  all  means,  try :  do  not  be  back- 
ward ;  we  warrant  that  you  will  come  honourably 
out  of  it,  and  we  will  stand  by  you."  Such  cheer 
and  counter-cheer  is  precisely  in  the  temper  of  an 
animated  multitude  (as  Thucydid^^  states  it)  di- 
vided in  feeling;  and  friends  as  well  as  enemies 
thus  concurred  to  impose  upon  Kleon  a  compul- 
sion not  to  be  eluded.  Of  all  the  parties  here  con- 
cerned,  Ihose  whose  conduct  is  the  most  unpardon- 
ably  disgraceful  are,  Nikias  and  his  oligarchical 
friends ;  who  force  a  political  enemy  into  the  su- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  28.  oiov  S^Xoy  <f>iKu  iroi€iif,  &c. 
VOL.  VI.  2  H 
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preme  command  against  his  own  strenuous  protest, 
persuaded  that  he  will  fail  so  as  to  compromise 
the  lives  of  many  soldiers  and  the  destinies  of  the 
state  on  an  important  emergency — but  satisfying 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  shall  bring  him 
-to  disgrace  and  ruin. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nikias  and  his  fellow 
Strat^gi  were  backward  on  this  occasion,  partly  be- 
cause they  were  really  afraid  of  the  duty.  They 
anticipated  a  resistance  to  the  death  at  Sphakteria 
such  as  that  at  Thermopylae :  in  which  case,  though 
victory  might  perhaps  be  won  by  a  superior  assail-* 
ant  force,  it  would  not  be  won  without  much  blood- 
shed and  peril,  besides  an  inexpiable  quarrel  with 
Sparta.  If  Kleon  took  a  more  correct  measure  of 
the  chances,  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  it  as  one 
"bene  ausus  vana  contemnere.''  And  it  seems 
probable,  that  if  he  had  not  been  thus  forward  in 
supporting  the  request  of  Demosthenes  for  rein- 
forcement— or  rather,  if  he  had  not  been  so  placed 
that  he  was  compelled  to  be  forward — ^Nikias  and 
his  friends  would  have  laid  aside  the  enterprise, 
and  reopened  negotiations  for  peace,  under  circum- 
stances neither  honourable  nor  advantageous  to 
Athens.  Kleon  was  in  this  manner  one  main 
author  of  the  most  important  success  which  Athens 
obtained  throughout  the  whole  war. 

On  joining  Demosthenes  with  his  reinforcement, 
Kleon  found  every  preparation  for  attack  made  by 
that  general,  and  the  soldiers  at  Pylus  eager  to 
commence  such  aggressive  measures  as  would  re- 
lieve them  from  the  tedium  of  a  blockade.  Sphak- 
teria had  become  recently  more  open  to  assault  in 
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consequence  of  an  accidental  conflagration  of  the  Kieongoes 
wood,  arising  from  a  fire  kindled  by  the  Athenian  with  ardn- 
seamen,  while  landing  at  the  skirt  of  the  island  !^!^d^^ 
and  cooking  their  food ;  under  the  influence  of  a  ^  s'phSl^* 
strong  wind,  most  of  the  wood  in  the  island  had  *«rf*r" 

^  nnmbcn 

thus  caught  fire  and  been  destroyed.  To  Demo-  widpod- 
sthends  this  was  an  accident  especially  welcome;  for  Lacedsmo- 
the  painful  experience  of  his  defeat  in  the  forest-  "*^"**'* 
covered  hills  of  iEtolia  had  taught  him  how  difficult 
it  was  for  assailants  to  cope  with  an  enemy  whom 
they  could  not  see,  and  who  knew  all  the  good 
points  of  defence  in  the  country*.  The  island  being 
thus  stripped  of  its  wood,  he  was  enabled  to  survey 
the  garrison,  to  count  their  number,  and  to  lay  his 
plan  of  attack  on  certain  data.  He  now,  too,  for 
the  first  time  discovered  that  he  had  underrated 
their  real  number,  having  before  suspected  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  sent  in  rations  for  a  greater 
total  than  was  actually  there.  The  island  was  oc* 
cupied  altogether  by  420  Lacedaemonian  hoplites, 
out  of  whom  more  than  120  were  native  Spartans, 
belonging  to  the  first  families  in  the  city.  The 
commander  Epitadas,  with  the  main  body,  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  island,  near  the  only  spring  of 
water  which  it  afforded*:  an  advanced  guard  of 
thirty  hoplites  was  posted  not  far  from  the  sea*shore 
in  the  end  of  the  island  farthest  from  Pylus ;  while 
the  end  immediately  fronting  Pylus,  peculiarly  steep 
and  rugged,  and  containing  even  a  rude  circuit  of 

«  Thocyd.  iv.  80. 

'  Colonel  Leake  gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  these  particulars 
in  the  topogn^hy  of  the  island,  which  may  eve  a  now  be  verified 
(Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  408). 

2h2 
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stones,  of  unknown  origin,  which  served  as  a  sort 

of  defence — was  held  as  a  post  of  reserve*. 

Kicon  and        Such  was  the  prcv  which  Kleon  and  Demosthen^ 

nSs  land      wcrc  anxious  to  grasp.     On  the  very  day  of  the 

^eu  {onset  ^^^^y^^  ^f  jjj^  former  they  sent  a  herald  to  the 

iS^jkitT^  Lacedaemonian  generals  on  the  mainland,  inviting 
the  surrender  of  the  hoplites  on  the  island  on  con- 
dition of  being  simply  detained  under  guard 
without  any  hardship,  until  a  final  pacification 
should  take  place.  Of  course  the  summons  was 
refused  ;  after  which,  leaving  only  one  day  for  re- 
pose, the  two  generals  took  advantage  of  the  night 
to  put  all  their  hoplites  aboard  a  few  triremes, 
making  show  as  if  they  were  merely  commencing 
the  ordinary  nocturnal  circumnavigation,  so  as  to 
excite  no  suspicion  in  the  occupants  of  the  island. 
The  entire  body  of  Athenian  hoplites,  800  in  num- 
ber, were  thus  disembarked  in  two  divisions,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  island,  a  little  before  daybreak :  the 
outposts,  consisting  of  thirty  Lacedaemonians,  com- 
pletely unprepared,  were  surprised  even  in  their 
sleep  and  all  slain ^.  At  the  point  of  day,  the  entire 
remaining  force  from  the  seventy-two  triremes  was 
also  disembarked,  leaving  on  board  none  but  the 
thalamii  or  lowest  tier  of  rowers,  and  reserving  only 
a  sufiicient  number  to  man  the  walls  of  Pylus. 
Altogether  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
10,000  troops  employed  in  the  attack  of  the  island 
— ^men  of  all  arms :  800  hoplites,  800  peltasts,  800 
bowmen  ;  the  rest  armed  with  javelins,  slings,  and 
stones.  Demosthenes  kept  his  hoplites  in  one  com- 
pact body,   but  distributed   the  light-armed  into 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  31.  «  Thucyd.  iv.  32. 
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separate  companies  of  about  200  men  each,  with 
orders  to  occupy  the  rising  grounds  all  round,  and 
harass  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ^ 
To   resist  this  large  force,  the  Lacedaemonian  Nnmerons 

°  '  kght  troops 

commander  Epitadas  had  only  360  hoplites  around  of  Demo- 
him ;  for  his  outlying  company  of  thirty  men  had  pioyed 
been  slain,  and  as  many  more  must  have  been  held  iS^»mc^ 
in  reserve  to  guard  the  rocky  station  in  his  rear.  sphScten*. 
Of  the  Helots  who  were  with  him,  Thucydidfis  says 
nothing  during  the  whole  course  of  the  action. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  numbers  and  disposition 
of  his  enemies,  Epitadas  placed  his  men  in  battle 
array,  and  advanced  to  encounter  the  main  body  of 
hoplites  whom  he  saw  before  him.  But  the  Spar- 
tan march  was  habitually  slow*:  moreover  the 
ground  was  rough  and  uneven,  obstructed  with 
stumps,  and  overlaid  with  dust  and  ashes,  from  the 
recently  burnt  wood,  so  that  a  march  at  once  rapid 
and  orderly  was  hardly  possible:  and  he  had  to 
traverse  the  whole  intermediate  space,  since  the 
Athenian  hoplites  remained  immoveable  in  their 
position.  No  sooner  had  his  march  commenced, 
than  he  found  himself  assailed  both  in  rear  and 
flanks,  especially  in  the  right  or  unshielded  flank, 
by  the  numerous  companies  of  light-armed®.  Not- 
withstanding their  extraordinary  superiority  of  num- 
ber, these  men  were  at  first  awe-stricken  at  finding 
themselves  in  actual  contest  with  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites^.  Still  they  began  the  fight,  poured  in  their 
missile  weapons,  and  so  annoyed  the  march  that 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  32.  *  Thucyd.  v.  71.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  33. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  33.  &<nrtp  Srt  np&rov  airtpaivop  rg  yv&nii  dcdovXco- 
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the  hopliteB  were  obliged  to  halt,  while  Epitadas 
ordered  the  most  active  among  them  to  spring  out 
of  their  ranks  and  repel  the  assailants.  But  pur* 
suers  with  spear  and  shield  had  little  chanoe  of 
overtaking  men  lightly  clad  and  armed,  who  always 
retired,  in  whatever  direction  the  pursuit  was  com* 
menced — ^had  the  advantage  of  difficult  ground — 
redoubled  their  annoyance  against  the  rear  of  the 
pursuers,  as  soon  as  the  latter  retreated  to  resume 
their  place  in  the  ranks — and  always  took  care  to 
get  ground  to  the  rear  of  the  hoplites. 
S«  uw^  After  some  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  Lace- 
<^™o?i«w  dsemonian  pursuit,  the  light-armed,  becoming  far 
bravery  bolder  than  at  first,  closed  upon  them  nearer  and 
^^istenoe.  more  universally,  with  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones, 
— raising  shouts  and  clamour  that  rent  the  air,  ren- 
dering the  word  of  command  inaudible  by  the  La- 
cedaemonian soldiers — who  at  the  same  time  were 
almost  blinded  by  the  thick  clouds  of  dust,  kicked 
up  fix)m  the  recently  spread  wood -ashes  \  Such 
method  of  fighting  was  one  for  which  the  Lykur- 
gean  drill  made  no  provision,  and  the  longer  it 
continued,  the  more  painful  did  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  exposed  hopUtes  become.  Their  re- 
peated efibrts,  to  destroy  or  even  to  reach  nimble 
and  ever-returning  enemies,  all  proved  abortive, 
whilst  their  own  numbers  were  incessantly  dimi- 
nishing by  wounds  which  they  could  not  return. 
Their  only  offensive  arms  consisted  of  the  long 
spear  and  short  sword  usual  to  the  Grecian  hoplite, 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  34 :  compare  with  this  the  narrative  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Lacedtemonian  mora  near  Lechsum,  by  Iphikrat^  and  the  Pel- 
tastse  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  5,  11). 
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without  any  missile  weapons  whatever ;  nor  could 
they  even  pick  up  and  throw  back  the  javelins  of 
their  enemies,  since  the  points  of  these  javelins 
commonly  broke  off  and  stuck  in  the  shields, 
or  sometimes  even  in  the  body  which  they  had 
wounded .  Moreover,  the  bows  of  the  archers,  doubt- 
less carefully  selected  before  starting  from  Athens, 
were  powerfully  drawn,  so  that  their  arrows  may 
sometimes  have  pierced  and  inflicted  wounds  even 
through  the  shield  or  the  helmet — but  at  any  rate, 
the  stuffed  doublet,  which  formed  the  only  defence 
of  the  hoplite  on  his  unshielded  side,  was  a  very 
inadequate  protection  against  them^  Under  this 
trying  distress  did  the  Lacedaemonians  continue  for 
a  long  time,  poorly  provided  for  defence,  and  in 

'  Tfaucyd.  iv.  34.  T6  rt  tpymt  ivT<w6a  x^^^^^^  ^olg  Aeuctdoi/JLovioit 
KaBio'TOTO*  oCt€  ykp  oi  ircXoi  Zartyov  rh  To(€VfAaTa,  dopdrid  re  cvairoKc- 
KkaoTo  ficiXXofifvciP,  tlxop  dc  ovdcv  <r<^t«r«i/  avrois  XPW^^^^>  aTTOKdCKji' 
fjJvoi  flip  rg  9i>^i  To{>  irpoop^v,  vtt^  de  r^(  fi€l{opos  fiorjt  rcov  TroXc/i/oiv  rii 
ip  avTois  wapayy€Xk6fi€Pa  oIk  9tr€Ucovovr(s,  Kipdvpov  dc  napraxoSfP  irc- 
puarSros,  Koi  ovk  lfxoPT€s  iXnida  Koff  6,ti  xph  dfivpofifpovs  inaBrjpcn, 

There  has  been  doubt  and  difficulty  in  this  passage,  even  from  the 
time  of  the  Scholiasts.  Some  commentators  have  translated  ytcXoc  capM 
or  hattt — others,  padded  cuirasses  of  wool  or  felt,  round  the  breast  and 
back :  see  the  notes  of  Duker,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo  and  Goller.  That 
the  word  mkos  is  sometimes  used  for  the  helmet  or  head-piece,  is  un- 
questionable— sometime  even  (with  or  without  x^^o^^)  for  a  brazen 
helmet  (see  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  562;  Antiphan^s  ap.  Atheme.  xi. 
p.  603) }  but  I  cannot  think  that  on  this  occasion  Thucydid^s  would 
specially  indicate  the  head  of  the  Lacedsemonian  hoptite  as  his  chief  vul- 
nerable part.  Dr.  Arnold  indeed  offers  a  reason  to  prove  that  he  might 
naturaUy  do  so ;  but  in  my  judgement  the  reason  is  very  insufficient. 

OtXoi  means  stuffed  clothing  of  wool  or  felt,  whether  employed  to 
protect  head,  body,  or  feet :  and  I  conceive,  with  Poppo  and  others,  that  it 
here  indicates  the  body-clothing  of  the  Lacedsemonian  hopUte ;  his  body 
being  the  part  most  open  to  be  woigided,  on  the  side  imdefended  by 
the  shield,  as  well  as  in  the  rear.  That  the  word  iriXoi  will  bear  this 
sense  may  be  seen  in  Pollux,  vii.  171 ;  Plato,  Timteus,  p.  74 ;  and  S3rm- 
posion,  p.  220,  c.  35 :  respecting  mkos  as  appUed  to  the  foot-covering 
— Bekker,  Chankl^s,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 
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the  extre- 
mity of  the 
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tdis  particular  case  altogether  helpless  for  aggres- 
sion — without  being  able  to  approach  at  all  nearer 
to  the  Athenian  hoplites.  At  length  the  Lacedse* 
monian  commander,  seeing  that  his  position  grew 
worse  and  worse,  gave  orders  to  close  the  ranks  and 
retreat  to  the  last  redoubt  in  the  rear.  But  this 
movement  was  not  accomplished  without  difficulty, 
for  the  light-armed  assailants  became  so  clamorous 
and  forward,  that  many  wounded  men,  unable  to 
move,  or  at  least  to  keep  in  rank,  were  overtaken 
and  slain  ^ 

A  diminished  remnant,  however,  reached  the 
last  post  in  safety,  and  they  were  here  in  compa- 
rative protection,  since  the  ground  was  so  rocky 
and  impracticable  that  their  enemies  could  attack 
them  neither  in  flank  or  rear ;  though  the  position 
at  any  rate  could  not  have  been  long  tenable  sepa- 
rately, inasmuch  as  the  only  spring  of  water  in  the 
island  was  in  the  centre,  which  they  had  just  been 
compelled  to  abandon.  The  light-armed  being  now 
less  available,  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  brought  up 
their  800  Athenian  hoplites,  who  had  not  before 
been  engaged.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  here 
at  home'  with  their  weapons,  and  enabled  to  dis- 
play their  well-known  superiority  against  opposing 
hopUtes,  especially  as  they  had  the  vantage-ground 
against  enemies  charging  from  beneath.  Although 
the  Athenians  were  double  in  numbers,  and  withal 
yet  unexhausted,  they  were  repulsed  in  many  suc- 
cessive attacks.  The  besieged  maintained  their 
ground  in  spite  of  all  previous  fatigue  and  suffering 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  36. 

'  Thueyd.  iv.  33.  tjj  o^crcpf  ifinrtipi^  XP^^^'^"^  ^» 
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harder  to  be  borne  from  the  scanty  diet  on  which 
they  had  recently  subsisted.  The  struggle  lasted 
so  long  that  heat  and  thirst  began  to  tell  even  upon 
the  assailants,  when  the  commander  of  the  Messe- 
nians  came  to  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  and  inti- 
mated that  they  were  now  labouring  in  vain ;  pro- 
mising at  the  same  time  that  if  they  would  confide 
to  him  a  detachment  of  light  troops  and  bowmen, 
he  would  find  his  way  round  to  the  higher  cliffs  in 
the  rear  of  the  assailants  ^  He  accordingly  stole 
away  unobserved  from  the  rear,  scrambling  round 
over  pathless  crags,  and  by  an  almost  impracti- 
cable footing  on  the  brink  of  the  sea,  through 
approaches  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  left  un- 
guarded,  never  imagining  that  they  could  be  mo- 
lested in  that  direction.  He  suddenly  appeared 
with  his  detachment  on  the  higher  peak  above  them, 
so  that  their  position  was  thus  commanded,  and 
they  found  themselves,  as  at  Thermopylae,  between 
two  fires,  without  any  hope  of  escape.  Their  ene- 
mies in  front,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
Messenians,  pressed  forward  with  increased  ardour, 
until  at  length  the  courage  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  way,  and  the  position  was  carried'. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  they  would  have  been  They  m 
all  overpowered  and  slain, — when  Kleon  and  De-  J^^? 
mosthenSs,  anxious  to  carry  them  as  prisoners  to  ^^^^ 
Athens,  constrained  their  men  to  halt,  and  pro- 
claimed by  herald  an  invitation  to  surrender,  on 
condition  of  delivering  up  their  arms  and  being 
held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenians.     Most  of 
them,  incapable  of  farther  effort,  closed  ^dth  the 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  36.  «  Thucyd.  iv.  37. 
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proposition  forthwith,  signifying  compliance  by 
dropping  their  shields  and  waving  both  hands  above 
their  heads.  The  battle  being  thus  ended,  Styphon 
the  commander^^riginally  only  third  in  command, 
but  now  chief;  since  Epitadas  had  been  slain,  and 
the  second  in  command,  Hippagret^s,  was  lying 
disabled  by  wounds  on  the  field — entered  into  con* 
ference  with  Kleon  and  Demosthends,  and  entreated 
permission  to  send  across  for  orders  to  the  Lace* 
d»monians  on  the  mainland.  The  Athenian  com* 
manders,  though  refusing  this  request,  sent  a  mes* 
senger  of  their  own,  inviting  Lacedaemonian  heralds 
over  from  the  mainland,  through  whom  communica* 
tions  were  exchanged  twice  or  three  times  between 
Styphon  and  the  chief  Lacedaemonian  authorities. 
At  length  the  final  message  came — '*  The  Lacedae- 
monians direct  you  to  take  counsel  for  yourselves, 
but  to  do  nothing  disgraceful^"  Their  counsel 
was  speedily  taken  ;  they  surrendered  themselves 
and  delivered  up  their  arms ;  292  in  number,  the 
survivors  of  the  original  total  of  420.  And  out  of 
these  no  less  than  120  were  native  Spartans,  some 
of  them  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  the  city*. 
They  were  kept  under  guard  during  that  night, 
and  distributed  on  the  morrow  among  the  Athe- 
nian trierarchs  to  be  conveyed  as  prisoners  to 
Athens ;  while  a  truce  was  granted  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  shore,  in  order  that  they  might  carry 
across  the  dead  bodies  for  burial.  So  careful  had 
Epitadas  been  in  husbanding  the  provisions,  that 

'  Thuoyd.  iv.  38.    Ol  AaKtdaifiSvun  KtX^vova-w  ifias  qvto^s   vtpl 
vfjMV  avT&v  pov\€V€(r6<u,  firj^v  altrxpop  ttokwptos. 
»  Thucyd.  iv.  38 ;  v.  16. 
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Bome  food  was  yet  found  in  the  island ;  though  the 
garrison  bad  subsisted  for  fifty-two  days  upon  casual 
supplies,  aided  by  such  economies  as  had  been  laid 
by  during  the  twenty  days  of  the  armistice,  when 
food  of  a  stipulated  quantity  was  regularly  fur- 
nished. Seventy-two  days  had  thus  elapsed,  from 
the  first  imprisonment  in  the  island  to  the  hour  of 
their  surrender  ^ 
The  best  troops  in  modern  times  would  neither  Astonish- 

,  ...  ment 

mcur  reproach,  nor  occasion  surprise,  by  surren-  caused 
dering,  under  circumstances  in  all  respects  simi*  ^l^^by^ 
lar  to  this  gallant  remnant  in  Sphakteria.    Yet  in  ^l^^'^f 
Greece  the  astonishment  was  prodidous  and  uni*  Laceda- 
versal,  when  it  was  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonians  hoputes— 
had  consented  to  become  prisoners^.    For  the  terror  lustre  of 
inspired  by  their  name,  and  the  deep-struck  im-  ^SS!*^ 
pression  of  Thermopylae,  had  created  a  belief  that 
they  would  endure  any  extremity  of  famine,  and 
perish  in  the  midst  of  any  superiority  of  hostile 
force,  rather  than  dream  of  giving  up  their  arms 
and  surviving  as  captives.    The  events  of  Sphakte^ 
ria,  shocking  as  they  did  this  preconceived  idea, 
discredited  the  military  prowess  of  Sparta  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Greece,  and  especially  in  those  of  her  own 
allies.     Even  in  Sparta  itself,  too,  the  same  feeling 
prevailed* — partially  revealed  in  the  answer  trans* 
mitted  to  Styphon  from  the  generals  on  shore,  who 
did  not  venture  to  forbid  surrender,  yet  discounte- 
nanced it  by  implication  :  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Spartans  would  have  lost  less  by  their  death  than 

'  Tbucyd.  iv,  39. 

'  Thuoyd.  iv.  40,  wap^  yw^fjojv  rt  ^  fidkurro,  r^v  Karii  rov  fr<^€fioif 
rovro  roU  "HXkiiirw  iyh^tro,  &c. 
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by  their  surrender.  But  we  read  with  disgust  the 
spiteful  taunt  of  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens  (not  an 
Athenian)  engaged  in  the  affair,  addressed  in  the 
form  of  a  question  to  one  of  the  prisoners — "  Have 
your  best  men  then  been  all  slain?  "  The  reply 
conveyed  an  intimation  of  the  standing  contempt 
entertained  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  bow  and 
its  chance-strokes  in  the  line — "  That  would  be  a 
capital  arrow  which  could  single  out  the  best  man.'* 
The  language  which  Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Demaratus,  composed  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  attests  this  same  belief  in  Spar- 
tan valour — *'  The  Lacedaemonians  die,  but  never 
surrender'."  Such  impression  was  from  hencefor- 
ward, not  indeed  effaced,  but  sensibly  enfeebled,  nor 
was  it  ever  again  restored  to  its  full  former  pitch. 
Judgement       But  the  general  judgement  of  the  Greeks  respect- 

pronoaoced  o  .r       o  i 

byThacydi.  ing  the  Capture  of  Sphakteria,  remarkable  as  it  is 
— reflec.  to  commemoratc,^  is  far  less  surpnsmg  than  that 
taonmpon  pronounced  by  Thucydidfis  himself.  Kleon  and 
Demosthenes,  returning  with  a  part  of  the  squa- 
dron and  carrying  all  the  prisoners,  started  from 
Sphakteria  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  action, 
and  reached  Athens  within  twenty  days  after  Kleon 
had  left  it.  Thus  *'  the  promise  of  Kleon,  insane 
as  it  wasy  came  true  "—observes  the  historian*. 

'  To  adopt  a  phrase,  the  counterpart  of  that  which  hat  been  ascribed 
to  the  VieiUe  Qarde  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  army :  compare  Hero- 
dot,  vii.  104. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  39.  Koi  rot)  KXccDi^of  xatirrp  nayivdij^  od<ra  17  vir<^ 

VTTtarri. 

Mr.  Mitford,  in  recounting  these  incidents,  after  having  said  respect- 
ing Kleon — "  In  a  very  extraordinary  train  of  circumstances  which  fol- 
lowed, his  impudence  and  his  fortune  (if  id  the  want  of  another,  we  may 
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Men  with  arms  in  their  hands  have  always  the 
option  between  death  and  imprisonment,  and  Gre- 

uie  that  tenn)  wonderfully  favoured  him" — goes  on  to  observe  two 
pages  farther — 

"  It  however  soon  appeared,  that  though  for  a  man  like  Cleon,  un- 
versed in  military  command,  the  undertaking  was  rash  and  the  brag- 
ging promise  abundantly  ridiculous,  yet  the  business  was  not  so  despe- 
rate as  it  was  in  the  moment  generally  imagined :  and  in  fact  the  folly 
of  the  Athenian  people,  in  committing  such  a  trust  to  such  a  man,  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  man  himself,  whose  impudence  seldom  carried  him 
beyond  the  control  of  his  cunning.  He  had  received  intelligence  that 
Demosthenes  had  already  formed  the  plan  and  was  preparing  for  the 
attempt^  with  the  forces  upon  the  spot  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hence 
his  apparent  moderation  in  the  demand  for  troops ;  which  he  judiciously 
accommodated  to  the  gratification  of  the  Athenian  people,  by  avoiding 
to  require  any  Athenians.  He  farther  showed  his  judgement,  when  the 
decree  was  to  be  passed  which  was  finally  to  direct  the  expedition,  by 
a  request  which  was  readily  granted,  that  Demosthenes  might  be  joined 
with  him  in  the  command."  (Utford,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xv. 
sect  vii.  p.  250-253.) 

It  appears  as  if  no  historian  could  write  down  the  name  of  Kleon 
without  attaching  to  it  some  disparaging  verb  or  adjective.  We  are  here 
told  in  tiie  same  sentence  that  Kleon  was  an  impudent  braggart  for  pro- 
mising the  execution  of  the  enterprise — and  yet  that  the  enterprise  itself 
y/ftiS  perfectly  feasible.  We  are  told  in  one  sentence  that  he  was  rash 
and  ridiculous  for  promising  this,  unversed  as  he  was  in  military  com- 
mand :  a  few  words  farther,  we  are  informed  that,  he  expressly  requested 
that  the  most  competent  man  to  be  found,  Demosthenes,  might  be 
named  his  colleague.  .  We  are  told  of  the  cunning  of  Kleon,  and  that 
Kleon  had  received  intelligence  from  Demosthen^ — as  if  this  were  some 
private  communication  to  himself.  But  Demosthenes  had  sent  no  news 
to  Kleon,  nor  did  Kleon  know  anything,  which  was  not  equally  known 
to  every  man  in  the  assembly.  The  folly  of  the  people  in  committing 
the  trust  to  Kleon  is  denounced — as  if  Kleon  had  sought  it  himself,  or 
as  if  his  friends  had  been  the  first  to  propose  it  for  him.  If  the  folly 
of  the  people  was  thus  great,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  knavery  of  the 
oligarchical  party  with  Nikias  at  their  head,  who  impelled  the  people 
into  this  folly,  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  a  political  antagonist,  and 
who  forced  Kleon  into  the  post  against  his  own  most  imaffected  reluc- 
tance? Against  this  manoeuvre  of  the  oligarchical  party,  neither  Mr. 
Mitford  nor  any  other  historian  says  a  word.  When  Kleon  judges 
circumstances  rightly,  as  Mr.  Mitford  allows  that  he  did  in  this  case, 
he  has  credit  for  nothing  better  than  cunning. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  people  committed  no  folly  in  appointing  Kleon 
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cian  opinion  was  only  mistaken  in  assuming  as  a 
certainty  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  choose 
the  former.  But  Kleon  had  never  promised  to 
bring  them  home  as  prisoners:  his  promise  was 
disjunctive — that  they  should  be  either  so  brought 
home,  or  slain,  within  twenty  days :  and  no  sen- 
tence throughout  the  whole  of  Thucydid^s  asto- 
nishes me  so  much  as  that  in  which  he  stigmatises 
such  an  expectation  as  *^  insane/'  Here  are  420 
Lacedaemonian  hophtes,  without  any  other  de-* 
scription  of  troops  to  aid  them — without  the  pos- 
sibility  of  being  reinforced — without  any  regular 
fortification — without  any  narrow  pass,  such  as 
that  of  Thermopylae — without  either  a  sufficient 
or  a  certain  supply  of  food — cooped  up  in  a  small 
open  island  less  than  two  miles  in  length.  Against 
them  are  brought  10,000  troops  of  diverse  arms, 
including  800  fresh  hoplites  from  Athens,  and  mar- 
shalled  by  Demosthenes,  a  man  alike  enterprising 
and  experienced:  for  the  talents  as  well  as  the 
presence  and  preparations  of  Demosthenes  are  a 
part  of  the  data  of  the  case,  and  the  personal  com- 
petence of  Kleon  to  command  alone  is  foreign 
to  the  calculation.  Now  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, Kleon  engaged  that  this  forlorn  company 
of  brave  men  should  be  either  slain  or  taken  pri- 

— ^for  he  justified  the  best  expectations  of  his  friends.  But  Nildas  and 
his  friends  committed  great  knayery  in  proposing  it,  since  they  fully 
believed  that  he  would  fail.  And  even  upon  Mr.  Mitford's  statement 
of  the  case,  the  opinion  of  Thucydid^  which  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
this  note  is  thoroughly  unjustifiable;  not  less  unjustifiable  than  the 
language  of  the  modem  historian  about  the  "  extraordinary  eireum* 
stances/'  and  the  way  in  which  Kleon  was  "  faroured  by  fortone.** 
Not  a  single  incident  can  be  specified  in  the  narratire  to  bear  out  theae 
invidious  assertions. 
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sonerSy  how  could  he  be  looked  upon,  I  will  not 
say  as  indulging  in  an  insane  boast,  but  even  as 
overstepping  the  most  cautious  and  mistrustful 
estimate  of  probability?  Even  to  doubt  of  this 
result,  much  more  to  pronounce  such  an  opinion 
as  that  of  Thucydidds,  implies  an  idea  not  only  of 
superhuman  power  in  the  Lacedaemonian  hopUtes, 
but  of  disgraceful  incapacity  on  the  part  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  the  assailants.  Nor  was  the  interval 
of  twenty  days,  named  by  Kleon,  at  all  extrava* 
gantly  narrow,  considering  the  distance  of  Athens 
from  Pylus :  for  the  attack  of  this  petty  island  could 
not  possibly  occupy  more  than  one  or  two  days  at 
the  utmost,  though  the  blockade  of  it  might  by  va- 
rious accidents  have  been  prolonged,  or  might  even^ 
by  some  terrible  storm,  be  altogether  broken  off. 
If  then  we  carefully  consider  this  promise  made  by 
Kleon  in  the  assembly,  we  shall  find  that  so  far 
from  deserving  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  it  by 
Thucydid^s,  of  being  a  mad  boast  which  came  true 
by  accident — it  was  a  reasonable  and  even  a  modest 
anticipation  of  the  future* :  reserving  the  only 
really  doubtful  point  in  the  case — whether  the  gar- 

'  The  jeit  of  an  unknown  comic  writer  (probably  Eupolis  or  Ariato* 
phan^,  in  one  of  the  many  lost  dramas)  against  Kleon — ''that  he 
showed  great  powers  of  prophecy  after  the  £act"— (KXcW  UpofjajBtCs 
ff<m  futh  rii  irpayfutTOf  Ludan,  Prometheus,  c.  2)  may  probi^ly  have 
reference  to  his  proceedings  about  Sphakteria :  if  so,  it  is  certainly  un- 
deserved. 

In  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  announce  the  ci^^ture  of  Sphakteria 
and  the  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  began  with 
the  words — ¥X€<ap  *ABrfvai<»v  t§  Bovkfj  Koi  r^  ^^/^  xalptiv.  This 
was  derided  by  Eupolis,  and  is  even  considered  as  a  piece  of  insolence. 
We  must  therefore  presume  that  the  form  was  unusual  in  addressing  the 
people:  though  it  certainly  seems  neither  insolent^  nor  in  the  least 
unsuitable,  after  so  important  a  success  (Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Flut. 
322 ;  Bergk,  De  Reliquiis  GomoedisB  Antique,  p.  362). 
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rison  of  the  island  would  be  ultimately  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  Demosthenes,  had  he  been  pre- 
sent at  Athens  instead  of  being  at  Pylus,  would 
willingly  have  set  his  seal  to  the  engagement  taken 
by  Kleon. 

I  repeat  with  reluctance,  though  not  without  be- 
lief, the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  biographers 
of  Thucydid6s* — that  Kleon  was  the  cause  of  the 
banishment  of  the  latter  as  a  general,  and  has  there- 
fore received  from  him  harder  measure  than  was 
due  in  his  capacity  of  historian.  But  though  this 
sentiment  is  not  probably  without  influence  in 
dictating  the  unaccountable  judgement  which  I 
have  just  been  criticising — as  well  as  other  opi- 
nions  relative  to  Kleon,  on  which  I  shall  say  more 
in  a  future  chapter — I  nevertheless  look  upon  that 
judgement  not  as  peculiar  to  Thucydid^s,  but  as 
common  to  him  with  Nikias  and  those  whom  we 
must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  oligarchi- 
cal party  of  the  time  at  Athens.  And  it  gives  us 
some  measure  of  the  prejudice  and  narrowness  of 
vision  which  prevailed  among  that  party  at  the 
present  memorable  crisis  ;  so  pointedly  contrasting 
with  the  clear-sighted  and  resolute  calculations,  and 
the  judicious  conduct  in  action,  of  Kleon,  who 
when  forced  against  his  will  into  the  post  of  gene- 
ral, did  the  very  best  which  could  be  done  in  his 
situation — he  selected  Demosthenes  as  colleague 
and  heartily  seconded  his  operations.  Though  the 
military  attack  of  Sphakteria,  one  of  the  ablest  spe- 
cimens of  generalship  in  the  whole  war,'&nd  distin- 
guished not  less  by  the  dexterous  employment  of 
different  descriptions  of  troops  than  by  care  to  spare 

'  Vit.  Thucydidis,  p,  xv.  ed.  Bekker. 
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the  lives  of  the  assailants — ^belongs  altogether  to  De- 
mostheD^s ;  yet  if  Kleon  had  not  been  competent  to 
stand  up  in  the  Athenian  assembly  and  defy  those 
gloomy  predictions  which  we  see  attested  in  Thucy- 
didds,  Demosthenes  wouIS  never  have  been  rein- 
forced  nor  placed  in  condition  to  land  on  the  island. 
The  glory  of  the  enterprise  therefore  belongs  jointly 
to  both:  and  Kleon,  far  from  stealing  away  the 
laurels  of  Demosthenes  (as  Aristophanes  represents 
in  his  comedy  of  the  Knights),  was  really  the  means 
of  placing  them  on  his  head,  though  he  at  the  same 
time  deservedly  shared  them.  It  has  hitherto  been 
the  practice  to  look  at  Kleon  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  opponents,  through  whose  testi- 
mony we  know  him.  But  the  real  fact  is,  that  this 
history  of  the  events  of  Sphakteria,  when  properly 
surveyed,  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  those  opponents 
and  no  inconsiderable  honour  to  him ;  exhibiting 
them  as  alike  destitute  of  political  foresight  and  of 
straightforward  patriotism — as  sacrificing  the  op- 
portunities of  war,  along  with  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-citizens  and  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  ruin- 
ing a  political  enemy.  It  was  the  duty  of  Nikias, 
as  Stratdgus,  to  propose,  and  undertake  in  person 
if  necessary,  the  reduction  of  Sphakteria.  If  he 
thought  the  enterprise  dangerous,  that  was  a  good 
reason  for  assigning  to  it  a  larger  military  force,  as 
we  shall  find  him  afterwards  reasoning  about  the 
Sicilian  expedition — but  not  for  letting  it  slip  or 
throwing  it  off  upon  others  ^ 

The  return  of  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  to  Athens, 
within  the  twenty  days  promised,  bringing  with 

>  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  8 ;  Thucyd,  v.  7. 
VOL.  VI.  2  I 
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du^  ^r"   ^^^^  ^^^^  3^  Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  must  have 
Athens  by    been  by  far  the  most  triumphant  and  exhilarating 

the  AiTrv&l  ' 

of  the  Lace-  event  which  had  occurred  to  the  Athenians  through* 
prisonenr  ^ut  the  wholc  war.  It  at  once  changed  the  prospects, 
position,  and  feeUngs.of  both  the  contending  parties. 
Such  a  number  of  Lacedaemonian  prisoners,  espe* 
cially  120  Spartans,  was  a  source  of  almost  stupefac- 
tion to  the  general  body  of  Greeks,  and  a  prize  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  captors.  The  return  of 
Demosthenes  in  the  preceding  year  from  the  Am* 
brakian  Gulf,  when  he  brought  with  him  300  Am* 
brakian  panoplies,  had  probably  been  sufficiently 
triumphant ;  but  the  entry  into  Peiraeus  on  this 
occasion  from  Sphakteria,  with  300  Lacedaemonian 
prisoners,  must  doubtless  have  occasioned  emotions 
transcending  all  former  experience ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  no  description  is  preserved  to 
us  of  the  scene,  as  well  as  of  the  elate  manifesta-^ 
tions  of  the  people  when  the  prisoners  were  marched 
up  from  Peiraeus  to  Athens.  We  should  be  curious 
also  to  read  some  account  of  the  first  Athenian  as* 
sembly  held  after  this  event — the  overwhelming 
cheers  heaped  upon  Kleon  by  his  joyful  partisans, 
who  had  helped  to  invest  him  with  the  duties  of 
general,  in  confidence  that  he  would  discharge 
them  well — contrasted  with  the  silence  or  retraota* 
tion  of  Nikias  and  the  other  humiliated  political 
enemies.  But  all  such  details  are  unfortunately 
denied  to  us — though  they  constitute  the  blood  and 
animation'  of  Grecian  history,  now  lying  before  U8 
only  in  its  skeleton. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Athenians  was  to  regard 
the  prisoners  as  a  guarantee  to  their  territory  against 
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invasion  ^    They  resolved  to  keep  them  securely  'n^eAthe- 

jT  t^  mint  pro- 

guarded  until  the  peace ;  but  if  at  any  time  before  secnte  the 

wsf  with 

that  event  the  Lacedaemonian  army  should  enter  inmued 
Attica,  then  to  bring  forth  the  prisoners,  and  put  JSi^Sml' 
them  to  death  in  sight  of  the  invaders.    They  were  22^^^^;^ 
at  the  same  time  full  of  spirits  in  regard  to  the  pro-  «»ke  new 

idvaii068 

secution  of  the  war>  and  became  farther  confirmed  for  petee 
in  the  hope,  not  merely  of  preserving  their  power  cflfect. 
undiminished,  but  even  of  recovering  much  of  what 
they  had  lost  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  Pylus 
was  placed  in  an  improved  state  of  defence,  with 
the  adjoining  island  of  Sphakteria  doubtless  as  a 
subsidiary  occupation :  the  Messenians,  transferred 
thither  from  Naupaktus,  and  oveijoyed  to  find 
themselves  once  more  masters  even  of  an  outlying 
rock  of  their  ancestorial  territory,  began  with  ala- 
crity to  overrun  and  ravage  Laconia;  while  the 
Helots,  shaken  by  the  recent  events,  manifested  . 
inclination  to  desert  to  them.  The  Lacedaemonian 
authorities,  experiencing  evils  before  unfelt  and 
unknown,  became  sensibly  alarmed  lest  such  de- 
sertions should  spread  through  the  country.  Re- 
lactant  as  they  were  to  afibrd  obvious  evidence  of 
their  embarrassments,  they  nevertheless  brought 
themselves  (probably  under  the  pressure  of  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  Sphakterian  captives) 
to  send  to  Athens  several  missions  for  peace ;  but 
all  proved  abortive*.  We  are  not  told  what  they 
offered,  but  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions which  the  Athenians  thought  themselves  en- 
titled to  indulge. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  41.  * 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  41 ;  compare  Aiiftophan.  fiquit.  648^  with  SchoL 
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ia**?the  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  review  these  facts  with  a  knowledge 

policy  of  of  the  subsequent  history,  see  that  the  Athenians 

her  chance  could  have  concludcd  a  better  bargain  with  the 

ii^venaUy  Laceddemonians  during  the  six  or  eight  months 

he^mort  *^  succeeding  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  than  it  was 

fovomabie,  eygj.  open  to  them  to  make  afterwards:  and  they 

m  prose-  *  ^ 

<^ting  had  reason  to  repent  letting  slip  the  opportunity. 
Perhaps  indeed  PeriklSs,  had  he  been  still  alive, 
might  have  taken  a  more  prudent  measure  of  the 
future,  and  might  have  had  ascendency  enough 
over  his  countrymen  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  tide 
of  success  at  its  highest  point,  before  it  began  to 
ebb  again.  But  if  we  put  ourselves  back  into  the 
situation  of  Athens  during  the  autumn  which  suc- 
ceeded the  return  of  Kleon  and  Demosthenes  from 
Sphakteria,  we  shall  easily  enter  into  the  feelings 
under  which  the  war  was  continued.  The  actual 
possession  of  the  captives  now  placed  Athens  in  a 
far  better  position  than  she  had  occupied  when 
they  were  only  blocked  up  in  Sphakteria,  and  when 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  first  arrived  to  ask  for 
peace.  She  was  now  certain  of  being  able  to  com- 
mand peQce  with  Sparta  on  terms  at  least  tolerable, 
whenever  she  chose  to  invite  it — she  had  also  a 
fair  certainty  of  escaping  the  hardship  bf  invasion. 
Next — and  this  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  case — the  apprehension  of  Lacedae- 
monian prowess  was  now  greatly  lowered,  and  the 
prospects  of  success  to  Athens  considered  as  pro- 
digiously improved S  even  in  the  estimation  of  im- 
partial Greeks ;  much  more  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians  themselves.     Moreover  the  idea  of  a 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  79. 
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tide  of  good  fortune— of  the  favour  of  the  gods 
now  begun  and  likely  to  continue — of  future  success 
as  a  coroUary  from  past — was  one  which  powerfully 
affected  Grecian  calculations  generally.  Why  not 
push  the  present  good  fortune  and  try  to  regain  the 
most  important  points  lost  before  and  by  the  Thirty 
years*  truce,  especially  in  Megara  and  Bceotia — 
points  which  Sparta  could  not  concede  by  negotia- 
tion, since  they  were  not  in  her  possession  ?  Though 
these  speculations  failed  (as  we  shall  see  in  the 
coming  chaper),  yet  there  was  nothing  unreasonable 
in  acting  upon  them.  Probably  the  almost  univer- 
sal sentiment  of  Athens  was  at  this  moment  war- 
like— and  even  Nikias,  humiliated  as.he  must  have 
been  by  the  success  in  Sphakteria,^  would  forget 
his  usual  caution  in  the  desire  of  retrieving  his 
own  personal  credit  by  some  militarj^  exploit.  That 
Demosthenes,  now  in  full  measure  of  esteem,  would 
be  eager  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  which  his  pro- 
spects of  personal  glory  were  essentially  associated 
(just  as  Thucydid^s '  observes  about  Brasidas  on  the 
Lacedaemonian  side),  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The 
comedy  of  Aristophanes  called  the  Acharnians  was 
acted  about  six  months  before  the  affair  of  Sphak- 
teria,  when  no  one  could  possibly  look  forward  to 
such  an  event — the  comedy  of  the  Knights  about 
six  months  after  it'.  Now  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  the  two — that  while  the  former 

"  Thucyd.  v.  16. 

*  The  Acharaeis  was  perfcmned  at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea  at 
Athens — January,  425  b.c.  ;  the  Knights  at  the  same  festival  in  the 
ensuing  year,  424  B.C. 

The  capture  of  Sphakteria  took  place  ahout  July,  b.c.  425 ;  hetween  - 
the  two  dates  above.    See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  ad  atan. 
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breathes  the  greatest  sickness  of  war,  and  presses 
in  every  possible  way  the  importance  of  making 
peace,  although  at  that  time  Athens  had  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  coming  even  to  a  decent  accommodation 
— the  latter,  running  down  the  general  character  of 
Kleon  with  unmeasured  scorn  and  ridicule,  talks  in 
one  or  two  places  only  of  the  hardships  of  war,  and 
drops  altogether  that  emphasis  and  repetition  with 
which  peace  had  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  Achar- 
nians — although  coming  out  at  a  moment  when 
peace  was  within  the  reach  of  the  Athenians. 

To  understand  properly  the  history  of  this  period, 
therefore,  we  must  distinguish  various  occasions 
which  are  often  confounded.  At  the  moment  when 
Sphakteria  was  first  blockaded,  and  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  first  sent  to  soUcit  peace,  there 
was  a  considerable  party  at  Athens  disposed  to 
entertain  the  offer,  and  the  ascendency  of  Kleon 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  why  it  was  rejected. 
But  after  the  captives  were  brought  home  from 
Sphakteria,  the  influence  of  Kleon,  though  posi-^ 
tively  greater  than  it  had  been  before,  was  no  longer 
required  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  Lacedaemonian 
pacific  offers  and  the  continuance  of  the  war :  the 
general  temper  of  Athens  was  then  warlike,  and  there 
were  very  few  to  contend  strenuously  for  an  opposite 
poUcy.  During  the  ensuing  year,  however,  the 
chances  of  war  turned  out  mostly  unfavourable  to 
Athens,  so  that  by  the  end  of  that  year  she  had  be- 
come much  more  disposed  to  peace  ^  The  truce  for 
one  year  was  then  concluded — but  even  after  that 
truce  was  expired,  Kleon  still  continued  eager  (and 

>  Thucyd.  IT.  117;  ▼.  14. 
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on  good  grounds,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  for  re- 
newing the  war  in  Thrace,  at  a  time  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Athenian  public  had  grown  weary  of 
it.  He  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  resump- 
tion of  warlike  operations,  which  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Amphipolis,  fatal  both  to  himself  and  to  Brasidas. 
There  were  thus  two  distinct  occasions  on  which  the 
personal  influence  and  sanguine  character  of  Kleon 
seems  to  have  been  of  sensible  moment  in  deter- 
mining the  Athenian  public  to  war  instead  of  peace. 
But  at  the  moment  which  we  have  now  reached — 
that  is,  the  year  immediately  following  the  capture 
of  Sphakteria — the  Athenians  were  sufficiently  war- 
like without  him ;  probably  Nikias  himself  as  well 
as  the  rest. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Nikias,  Expedition 
immediately  after  the  inglorious  exhibition  which  Igt^mt  the 
he  had  made  in  reference  to  Sphakteria,  to  conduct  ^^^ 
an  expedition,  in  conjunction  with  two  colleagues, 
against  the  Corinthian  territory  :  he  took  with  him 
80  triremes,  2000  Athenian  hoplites,  200  horsemen 
aboard  of  some  horse  transports,  and  some  addi- 
tional hoplites  from  MilStus,  Andros,  and  Kary- 
stus^     Starting  from  Peirseus  in  the  evening,  he 
arrived  a  little  before  day-break  on  a  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  and  village  of  Solygeia^,  about  seven 
miles  from  Corinth,  and  two  or  three  miles  south 
of  the  Isthmus.     The  Corinthian  troops,  from  all 
the  territory  of  Corinth  within  the  Isthmus,  were 
already  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  itself  to  repel  him ; 

"  ThuC3rd.  iv.  42.  Tot)  d*  ainvv  Stpovs  fura  ravra  tvOvs,  &c. 

'  See  the  geographical  illugtratioiis  of  this  descent  in  Dr.  Arnold's 
plan  and  note  appended  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Thucydid6s — and 
in  Cobnel  Leake — ^Travels  in  Morea,  ch.  xxriii.  p.  235 ;  xxix.  p.  309. 
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for  iatelligence  of  the  intended  expedition  had 
reached  Corinth  some  time  before  from  Ai^s,  with 
which  latter  place  the  scheme  of  the  expedition  may 
have  been  in  some  way  connected.  The  Athenians 
having  touched  the  coast  during  the  darkness,  the 
Corinthians  were  only  apprised  of  the  fact  by  fire- 
signals  from  Solygeia.  Not  being  able  to  hinder 
the  landing,  they  despatched  forthwith  half  their 
forces,  under  Battus  and  Lykophron,  to  repel  the 
invader,  while  the  remaining  half  were  left  at  the 
harbour  of  Kenchreae,  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
Oneion,  to  guard  the  port  of  Krommyon  (outside 
of  the  Isthmus)  in  case  it  should  be  attacked  by 
sea.  Battus  with  one  lochus  of  hoplites  threw  him- 
self into  the  village  of  Solygeia,  which  was  unforti- 
fied, while  Lykophron  conducted  the  remaining 
troops  to  attack  the  Athenians.  The  battle  was 
first  engaged  on  the  Athenian  right,  almost  imme- 
diately after  its  landing,  on  the  point  called  Cher- 
sonesus.  Here  the  Athenian  hoplites,  together  with 
their  Karystian  allies,  repelled  the  Corinthian  at- 
tack, after  a  stout  and  warmly  disputed  hand-com- 
bat of  spear  and  shield.  Nevertheless  the  Corin- 
thians, retreating  up  to  a  higher  point  of  ground, 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  fresh 
lochus,  drove  the  Athenians  back  to  the  shore  and 
to  their  ships  :  from  hence  the  latter  again  turned, 
and  again  recovered  a  partial  advantaged  The 
battle  was  no  less  severe  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians :  but  here,  after  a  contest  of  some  length, 
the  latter  gained  a  more  decided  victory,  greatly  by 
the  aid  of  their  cavalry — pursuing  the  Corinthians, 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  43. 
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who  fled  in  some  disorder  to  a  neighbouring  hill 
and  there  took  up  a  position^  The  Athenians 
were  thus  victorious  throughout  the  whole  line, 
with  the  loss  of  about  forty-seven  men>  while  the 
Corinthians  had  lost  212,  together  with  the  general 
Lykophron.  The  victors  erected  their  trophy, 
stripped  the  dead  bodies  and  buried  their  own  dead. 
The  Corinthian  detachment  left  at  Kenchreae  could 
not  see  the  battle,  in  consequence  of  the  interposing 
ridge  of  Mount  Oneium :  but  it  was  at  last  made 
known  to  them  by  the  dust  of  the  fugitives,  and 
they  forthwith  hastened  to  afford  help.  Reinforce- 
ments also  came  both  from  Corinth  and  from 
Kenchrese,  and  as  it  seems  too,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Peloponnesian  cities  —  so  that  Nikias 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  on  board  of  his  ships, 
and  halt  upon  some  neighbouring  islands.  It  was 
here  first  discovered  that  two  of  the  Athenians  slain 
had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial ;  upon  which  he 
immediately  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  a  truce,  in  order 
to  procure  these  two  missing  bodies.  We  have 
here  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  sanctity  attached  to 
that  duty  ;  for  the  mere  sending  of  the  herald  was 
tantamount  to  confession  of  defeat^. 

From  hence  Nikias  sailed  to  Krommyon,  where 
after  ravaging  the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  hours 
he  rested  for  the  night.  On  the  next  day  he  re- 
embarked,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,upon 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  44.  t$(VTo  ra  SrrKa — an  expression  which  Dr.  Arnold 
explains,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  mean  'Spiling  the  arms:*'  I  do  not 
think  such  an  explanation  is  correct,  even  here ;  much  less  in  several 
other  places  to  which  he  alludes.  See  a  note  on  the  surprise  of  Pla- 
taea  by  the  Thebans,  immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

'  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  6. 
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Here-em-    which  ho  inflicted  some  damage  ia  passing,  and 
Taget  B^.   Stopped  at  last  on  the  peninsula  of  Methana,  be* 
esuSishet   twcen  EpidauTUS  and  Troezen^     On  this  peninsula 
t]£°^n.    h^  established  a  permanent  garrison,  drawing  a 
^JJ^  ^^  fortification  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
joined  it  to  the  Epidaurian  peninsula.     This  was 
his  last  exploit,  and  he  then  sailed  home :  but  the 
post  at  Methana  long  remained  as  a  centre  for 
pillaging  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Epidaurus, 
Troezen,  and  Halieis. 
Eorymedon      While  Nikias  was  engaged  in  this  expedition, 
Atheniin     EurymedoH  and  Sophokl^s  had  sailed  forward  from 
Korkyr?     Pylus  with  a  Considerable  portion  of  that  fleet  which 
«i^^rf  had  been  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  to 
^^«^  the  island  of  Korkyra.     It  has  been  ahready  stated 
in  the        th^t  the  dcmocratical  government  at  Korkyra  had 
been  suflering  severe  pressure  and  privation  from 
the  oligarchical  fugitives,  who  had  come  back  into 
the  island  with  a  body  of  barbaric  auxiliaries,  and 
established  themselves  upon  Mount  Ist6nd  not  far 
from  the  city*.    Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians, 
joining  the  Korkyraeans  in  the  city,  attacked  and 
stormed  the  post  on  Mount  Ist6n6 ;  while  the  van- 
quished, retiring  first  to  a  lofty  and  inaccessible 
peak,  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  on  terms 
to  the  Athenians.    Abandoning  altogether  their 
mercenary  auxiliaries,  they  only  stipulated  that 
they  should  themselves  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenian  people.    Euryme- 
don, assenting  to  these  terms,  deposited  the  dis- 
armed prisoners  in  the  neighbouring  islet  of  Pty« 
chia,  under  the  distinct  condition,  that  if  a  single 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  46.  '  Thu«yd.  ir.  2^45. 
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man  tried  to  escapei  the  whole  capitulation  should 
be  null  and  void^ 

Unfortunately  for  these  prisoners,  the  orders 
given  to  Eurymedon  carried  him  onward  straight  to 
Sicily.  It  was  irksome  therefore  to  him  to  send 
away  a  detachment  of  his  squadron  to  convey  these 
men  to  Athens, — ^while  the  honours  of  delivering 
them  there  would  be  reaped,  not  by  himself,  but  by 
the  officer  to  whom  they  might  be  confided.  And 
the  Korkyraeans  in  the  city,  on  their  part,  were 
equally  anxious  that  the  prisoners  should  not  be 
sent  to  Athens ;  for  their  animosity  against  them 
was  bitter  in  the  extreme,  and  they  were  afraid 
that  the  Athenians  might  spare  their  lives,  so  that 
their  hostility  against  the  island  might  be  again 
resumed.  And  thus  a  mean  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Eurymedon,  combined  with  revenge  and  insecurity 
on  the  part  of  the  victorious  Korkyrseans,  brought 
about  a  cruel  catastrophe,  paralleled  nowhere  else 
in  Greece,  though  too  well  in  keeping  with  the 
previous  acts  of  the  bloody  drama  enacted  in  this 
island. 

The  Korkyrsean  leaders,  seemingly  not  without  The  cap- 
the  privity  of  Eurymedon,  sent  across  to  Ptychia  pJtto" 
fraudulent  emissaries  under  the  guise  of  friends  to  c^t^and 
the  prisoners.     These  emissaries, — assuring  the  ^™""^ 
prisoners  that  the  Athenian  commanders,  in  spite  ceediDg. 
of  the  convention  signed,  were  about  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  Korkyrsean  people  for  destruction, — 
induced  some  of  them  to  attempt  escape  in  a 
boat  prepared  for  the  purpose.     By  concert,  the 
boat  was  seized  in  the  act  of  escaping,  so  that 

■  Thucyd.  iv.  46. 
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the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  really  violated : 
upon  which  Eurymedon  handed  over  the  prisoners 
to  their  enemies  in  the  island,  who  imprisoned 
them  all  together  in  one  vast  building,  under 
guard  of  hoplites.  From  this  building  they  were 
drawn  out  in  companies  of  twenty  men  each,  chained 
together  in  couples,  and  compelled  to  march  be- 
tween two  lines  of  hoplites  marshalled  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  Those  who  loitered  in  the  march  were 
hurried  on  by  whips  from  behind:  as  they  ad- 
vanced, their  private  enemies  on  both  sides^  singled 
them  out,  striking  and  piercing  them  until  at  length 
they  miserably  perished.  Three  successive  com- 
panies were  thus  destroyed — ere  the  remaining 
prisoners  in  the  interior,  who  thought  merely  that 
their  place  of  detention  was  about  to  be  changed, 
suspected  what  was  passing  :  at  length  they  found 
it  out,  and  one  and  all  then  refused  either  to  quit 
the  building  or  to  permit  any  one  else  to  enter. 
They  at  the  same  time  piteously  implored  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Athenians,  if  it  were  only  to  kill  them 
and  thus  preserve  them  from  the  cruelties  of  their 
merciless  countrymen.  The  latter,  abstaining  from 
attempts  to  force  Che  door  of  the  building,  made 
an  aperture  in  the  roof,  from  whence  they  shot 
down  arrows,  and  poured  showers  of  tiles  upon  the 
prisoners  within ;  who  sought  at  first  to  'protect 
themselves,  but  at  length  abandoned  themselves  to 
despair,  and  assisted  with  their  own  hands  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  Some  of  them  pierced  their 
throats  with  the  arrows  shot  down  from  the  roof : 
others  hung  themselves,  either  with  cords  from 
some  bedding  which  happened  to  be  in  the  build- 
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ing,  or  with  strips  torn  and  twisted  from  their  own 
garments.  Night  came  on,  but  the  work  of  de- 
struction, both  from  above  and  within,  was  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  so  that  before  morning, 
all  these  wretched  men  had  perished,  either  by  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  or  by  their  own.  At  day- 
break the  Korkyraeans  entered  the  building,  piled 
up  the  dead  bodies  on  carts,  and  transported  them 
out  of  the  city ;  the  exact  number  we  are  not  told, 
but  seemingly  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  300. 
The  women  who  had  been  taken  at  IstdnS  along 
with  these  prisoners,  were  all  sold  as  slaves  ^ 

Thus  finished  the  bloody  dissensions  in  this  ill- 
fated  island :  for  the  oligarchical  party  were  com- 
pletely annihilated,  the  democracy  was  victorious, 
and  there  were  no  farther  violences  throughout  the 
whole  war'.  It  will  be  recollected  that  these  deadly 
feuds  began  with  the  return  of  the  oligarchical  pri- 
soners from  Corinth ,  bringing  along  with  them  pro- 
jects both  of  treason  and  of  revolution  :  they  ended 
with  the  annihilation  of  that  party,  in  the  manner 
above  described ;  the  interval  being  filled  by  mutual 
atrocities  and  retaliation,  wherein  of  course  the  vic- 
tors had  most  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  vin- 
dictive passions.  Eurymedon,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  these  events,  proceeded  onward  with  the 
Athenian  squadron  to  Sicily :  what  he  did  there  will 
be  described  in  a  future  chapter  devoted  to  Sicilian 
affairs  exclusively. 

The  complete  prostration  of  Ambrakia  during  the 
campaign  of  the  preceding  year  had  left  Anakto- 
rium  without  any  defence  against  the  Akamanians 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  47,  48.  *  Thucyd.  iv.  48. 
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c«^e  of  and  Athenian  squadron  from  Naupaktus.  They  be- 
riumbythe  siegod  and  took  it  during  the  course  of  the  present 
and  Akar-  summer  > ;  expelling  the  Corinthian  proprietors,  and 
"*'*^''      re-peopling  the  town  and  its  territory  with  Akama- 

nian  settlers  from  all  the  townships  in  the  country. 
r^^thc       Throughout  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens  mat- 
Athenitni    tcrs  coutiuued  perfectly  tranquil,  except  that  the 
and  Lesbos,  inhabitants  of  Chios,  during  the  course  of  the  au« 
tumn,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Athenians  frt^m 
having  recently  built  a  new  wall  to  their  city,  as  if 
it  were  done  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  first 
opportunity  to  revolt*.     They  solemnly  protested 
their  innocence  of  any  such  designs,  but  the  Athe- 
nians were  not  satisfied  without  exacting  the  de- 
struction of  the  obnoxious  wall.  The  presence  on  the 
opposite  continent  of  an  active  band  of  Mitylenaean 
exiles,  who  captured  both  Rhcsteium  and  Antan- 
drus  during  the  ensuing  springs  probably  made  the 
Athenians  more  anxious  and  vigilant  on  the  subject 
of  Chios  ». 
The  Athc-        The  Athenian  regular  tributc-gatherihg  squadron, 
tnre  Arta-    circulating  amonff  the  maritime  subjects,  captured, 

phemes,  a      ,      .  ,  /•     i  . 

Persian  en.  duHUg  the  course  of  the  prcscut  autumn,  a  pn- 
^y  to  soner  of  some  importance  and  singularity.  It  was 
Sparta.  ^  Persian  ambassador,  Artaphernes,  seized  at  Eion 
on  the  Strymon,  in  his  way  to  Sparta  with  des- 
patches from  the  Great  King.  He  was  brought  to 
Athens,  where  his  despatches,  which  were  at  some 
length  and  written  in  the  Assyrian  character,  were 
translated  and  made  public.  The  Great  King  told 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  substance,  that  he  could  not 
comprehend  what  they  meant ;  for  that  among  the 

"  Thucyd.  iv.  49.  '  Thucyd.  iv.  51.  »  Thueyd.  iv.  62. 
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numerous  envoys  whom  tbey  had  sent,  no  two  told 
the  same  story.  Accordingly  he  desired  them,  if 
they  wished  to  make  themselves  understood,  to  send 
some  envoys  with  fresh  and  plain  instructions  to 
accompany  Artaphernes^  Such  was  the  substance 
of  the  despatch,  conveying  a  remarkable  testimony 
as  to  the  march  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government 
in  its  foreign  policy.  Had  any  similar  testimony 
existed  respecting  Athens,  demonstrating  that  her 
foreign  policy  was  conducted  with  half  as  much  un- 
steadiness and  stupidity,  ample  inferences  would 
have  been  drawn  from  it  to  the  discredit  of  demo^ 
cracy.  But  there  has  been  no  motive  generally 
to  discredit  Lacedasmonian  institutions,  which  in- 
cluded kingship  in  double  measure — two  parallel 
lines  of  hereditary  kings ;  together  with  an  entire 
exemption  from  everything  like  popular  discussion. 
The  extreme  defects  in  the  foreign  management  of 
Sparta,  revealed  by  the  despatch  of  Artaphernes, 
seem  traceable  partly  to  an  habitual  faithlessness 
often  noted  in  the  Lacedaemonian  character — ^partly 
to  the  annual  change  of  Ephors,  so  frequently 
bringing  into  power  men  who  strove  to  undo  what 
had  been  done  by  their  predecessors — and  still  more 
to  the  absence  of  everything  like  discussion  or  can** 
vass  of  public  measures  among  the  citizens.  We 
shall  find  more  than  one  example,  in  the  history 
about  to  follow,  of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Ephors  not  merely  to  change  the  poUcy  of  their  pre* 

^  Thueyd*  W.  50.  t y  ah  iroXX«v  SkXtiv  yfypofi^MAv  lu^dXaioy  ifp, 
wp69  AaK9^Mftoviav99  wk  c idfvoi  in  fiwkovra**  voXXtty  yhp  /X^dvrvi* 
vpcffi3fttv  ovdcMi  roM  Xryf a*'  f I  o&^  /SovXoynu  aai^t  Xcyriy,  irf/«V^ai 
ficr^  rov  llepaov  Svdpa$  m  oMv, 
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decessors,  but  even  to  subvert  treaties  sworn  an^ 
concluded  by  them  :  and  such  was  the  habitual 
secrecy  of  Spartan  public  business,  that  in  doing  this 
they  had  neither  criticism  nor  discussion  to  fear. 
Brasidas,  when  he  started  from  Sparta  on  the  ex- 
pedition which  will  be  described  in  the  coming 
chapter,  could  not  trust  the  assurances  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian executive  without  binding  them  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths  ^ 

The  Athenians  sent  back  Artaphemes  in  a  tri- 
reme to  Ephesus,  and  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  for  procuring  access  to  the  Great  King. 
They  sent  envoys  along  with  him,  with  the  inten- 
tion that  they  should  accompany  him  up  to  Susa : 
but  on  reaching  Asia,  the  news  met  them  that 
King  Artaxerxes  had  recently  died.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  pro- 
secute the  mission,  and  the  Athenians  dropped 
their  design*. 

Respecting  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia,  during 
this  long  interval  of  fifty-four  years  since  the  re- 
pulse of  Xerxes  from  Greece,  we  have  little  infor- 
mation before  us  except  the  names  of  the  succes- 
sive kings.  In  the  year  465  b.c,  Xerxes  was  as- 
sassinated by  Artabanus  and  Mithridates,  through 
one  of  those  plots  of  great  household  officers,  so  fre- 
quent in  Oriental  palaces.    He  left  two  sons,  or  at 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  86.    6pKois  re  AaxedcufioytW  tcamKaficiP  rh  riXtf  rois 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  50 ;  Diodor.  zii.  64.  The  Athenians  do  not  appear  to 
have  ever  before  sent  envoys  or  courted  alliance  with  the  Great  King; 
though  ^e  idea  of  doing  so  must  have  been  noway  strange  to  them,  as 
we  may  see  by  the  humorous  scene  of  Pseudartabas  in  the  Achameis 
of  Aristophan^,  acted  in  the  year  before  this  event. 
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least  two  sons  present  and  conspicuous  among  a 
greater  number,  Darius  and  Artaxerxes.  But  Arta- 
banus  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  Darius  had  been 
the  murderer  of  Xerxes,  and  thus  prevailed  upon 
him  to  revenge  his  father's  death  by  becoming  an 
accomplice  in  killing  his  brother  Darius :  he  next 
tried  to  assassinate  Artaxerxes  himself,  and  to  ap- 
propriate the  crown.  Artaxerxes  however,  being 
apprised  beforehand  of  the  scheme,  either  -slew 
Artabanus  with  his  own  hand  or  procured  him  to 
be  slain,  and  then  reigned  (known  under  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus)  for  forty  years,  down 
to  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived^ 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  revolt  of 
Egypt  from  the  dominion  of  Artaxerxes,  under  the 
Libyan  prince  Inanes,  actively  aided  by  the  Athe* 
nians.  After  a  few  years  of  success,  this  revolt  was 
crushed  and  Egypt  again  subjugated,  by  the  energy 
of  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus — with  severe  loss 
to  the  Athenian  forces  engaged.  Ailer  the  peace 
of  Kallias,  erroneously  called  the  Kimonian  peace, 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  war 
had  not  been  since  resumed.  We  read  in  Ktesias, 
amidst  various  anecdotes  seemingly  collected  at 
the  court  of  Susa,  romantic  adventures  ascribed  to 
Megabyzus,  his  wife  Amytis,  his  mother  Amestris, 
and  a  Greek  physician  of  Kos,  named  Apollonides. 
Zopyrus  son  of  Megabyzus,  after  the  death  of  his 

'  Diodor.  xi.  65;  Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  8,  3;  Justin^  iii.  1;  Ktesias, 
Penica,  c.  29,  30.  It  is  evident  that  there  were  contradictory  stories 
current  respecting  the  plot  to  which  Xerxes  fell  a  victim :  hut  we  have 
no  meails  of  determining  what  the  details  were. 
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father,  deserted  from  Persia  and  came  as  an  exile 
to  Athens'. 
B.C.  425.  At  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  fa- 
mily violences  incident  to  a  Persian  succession  were 
again  exhibited.  His  son  Xerxes  succeeded  him, 
but  was  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months.  Another  son,  Sogdianus,  followed,  who 
perished  in  like  manner  after  a  short  interval^. 
Lastly,  a  third  son,  Ochus  (known  under  the  name 
of  Darius  Nothus) ,  either  abler  or  more  fortunate, 
kept  his  crown  and  life  between  nineteen  and  twenty 
years.  By  his  queen  the  savage  Parysatis,  he  was 
father  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the  younger, 
both  names  of  interest  in  reference  to  Grecian  his- 
tory, to  whom  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 

^  Ktesias,  Penica,  c.  38-43 ;  Herodot.  iii.  80. 
*  Diodor.  zu.  64-71 ;  Ktetias,  Persica,  c.  44-46. 
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CHAPTER  LIU. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 


The  eighth  year  of  the  war,  on  which  we  now  important 
touch,  presents  events  of  a  more  important  and  ofti^^*^'*' 
decisive  character  than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  ^^^^^^^ 
reviewing  the  preceding  years  we  observe  that 
though  there  is  much  fighting,  with  hardship  and 
privation  inflicted  on  both  sides,  yet  the  operations 
are  mostly  of  a  desultory  character,  not  calculated 
to  determine  the  event  of  the  war.  But  the  cap- 
ture of  Sphakteria  and  its  prisoners,  coupled  with 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  Laceddemonian  fleet, 
was  an  event  full  of  consequences  and  imposing 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece.  It  stimulated  the  Athe- 
nians  to  a  series  of  operations,  larger  and  more 
ambitious  than  anything  which  they  had  yet  con- 
ceived— directed,  not  merely  against  Sparta  in  her 
own  country,  but  also  to  the  reconquest  of  that 
ascendency  in  Megara  and  Boeotia  which  they  had 
lost  on  or  before  the  Thirty  years*  truce.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  intimidated  so  much  both  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  revolted  Chalkidic  allies  of  Athens 
in  Thrace,  and  Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia — that 
between  them  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  which 
struck  so  serious  a  blow  at  the  Athenian  empire, 
was  concerted.  This  year  is  thus  the  turning-point 
of  the  war.  If  the  operations  of  Athens  had  suc- 
ceeded, she  would  have  regained  nearly  as  great  a 
power  as   she  enjoyed  before  the  Thirty  years' 
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truce.  But  it  happened  that  Sparta,  or  rather  the 
Spartan  Brasidas,  proved  successful,  gainingenough 
to  neutralise  all  the  advantages  derived  by  Athens 
from  the  capture  of  Sphakteria. 

The  first  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Athenians 
in  the  course  of  the  spring  was  against  the  island 
of  KythSra,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia.  It 
was  inhabited  by  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki,  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor^  and  garrison  of  hoplites^ 
annually  sent  thither.  It  was  the  usual  point  of 
landing  for  merchantmen  from  Libya  and  Egypt; 
and  as  it  lay  very  near  to  Cape  Malea,  imme- 
diately over  against  the  Gulf  of  Gythium — the 
only  accessible  portion  of  the  generally  inhospitable 
coast  of  Laconia — the  chance  that  it  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  was  considered  as  so  me- 
nacing to  Sparta,  that  some  politicians  are  said  to 
have  wished  the  island  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea^ 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  54 ;  Herodot.  vii.  235.  The  m&aner  in  which  Hero- 
dotus alludes  to  the  dangers  which  would  arise  to  Sparta  from  the 
occupation  of  Kythdra  hy  an  enemy^  furnishes  one  additicmal  probabi- 
Uty  tending  to  show  that  his  history  was  composed  before  the  actual 
occupation  of  the  island  by  Nikias,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Had  he  be^i  cognisant  of  this  latter  event,  he  would 
naturally  have  made  some  allusion  to  it. 

The  words  of  Thucydid^  in  respect  to  the  island  of  Kythdra  are — 
^e  Laoedsemonians  iroXX^y  ^(ficXeiay  ciroioiWo*  ^v  yhp  avrois  t&p  re 
aw  Alytmrov  Ka\  /iipwis  SKiM»v  wpoafiokii,  Koi  \jj<rrai  Sfxa  tjjv  Aaicapi" 
K^v  ^<r<rov  ikvirow  €k  BakdaoTji,  S^€p  yuovov  oZoy  r*  fjv  KOKOvpydaOai' 
ira<ra  yhp  av^x^^  wp6s  t6  2u(M\tK6v  Koi  KpfjruAv  ir€\ay&g, 

I  do  not  understand  this  passage,  with  J)t,  Arnold  and  GoUer,  to 
mean,  that  Laconia  was  unassailable  by  land,  but  very  assailable  by 
sea.  It  rather  means  that  the  only  portion  of  the  coast  of  Laconia 
where  a  maritime  invader  could  do  much  damage,  wi|8  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Laconic  Gulf,  near  Helos,  Gythium,  &c. — ^which  is  in  fact  the 
only  plain  portion  of  the  coast  of  Laconia.  The  two  projecting  pro- 
montories, which  end,  the  one  in  Cape  Malea,  the  other  in  Cape  Taena- 
rus,  are  high,  rocky,  harbourless,  and  afford  very  little  temptation  to  a 
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Nikias,  in  conjunction  with  Nikostratus  and  Auto- 
kl6s,  conducted  thither  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes, 
with  2000  Athenian  hoplites,  some  few  horsemen, 
and  a  body  of  allies  mainly  Milesians.  There  were 
in  the  island  two  towns — Kyth6ra,  and  Skandeia  ; 
the  former  having  a  lower  town  close  to  the  sea, 
fronting  Cape  Malea,  and  an  upper  town  on  the 
hill  above ;  the  latter  seemingly  on  the  south  or 
west  coast.  Both  were  attacked  at  the  same  time 
by  order  of  Nikias :  ten  triremes  and  a  body  of 
Milesian^  hoplites  disembarked  and  captured  Skan- 
deia ;  while  the  Athenians  landed  at  KythSra,  and 
drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  lower  town  into 
the  upper,  where  they  speedily  capitulated.  A 
certain  party  among  them  had  indeed  secretly  in- 
vited the  coming  of  Nikias,  through  which  intrigue 
easy  terms  were  obtained  for  the  inhabitants.  Some 
few  men,  indicated  bv  the  Kvtherians  in  intelli- 
gence  with  Nikias,  were  carried  away  as  prisoners 
to  Athens  ;  but  the  remainder  were  left  undisturbed 
aad  enrolled  among  the  tributary  allies  under  obli- 

disembarking  enemy.  ''  The  whole  Laconian  coast  it  high  projecting 
ciiff  yrhere  it  fronts  the  Sicilian  and  Kretan  seas" — ira<ra  avix^*" 
The  island  of  Kythdra  was  particulariy  £ivourable  for  facilitating  de- 
scents on  the  territory  near  Helos  and  Gythium.  The  dXi/ufM^r  of 
Laconia  is  noticed  in  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  8,  7 — ^wherc  he  describes 
the  occupation  of  the  island  by  Konon  and  Phamafoazns. 

See  Colonel  Leake's  description  of  this  coast,  and  the  high  cHfis  be- 
tween Cape  Matapan  (Tsenarus)  and  Kalamata,  which  front  the  Sici- 
lian sea — as  well  as  those  eastward  of  Cape  St.  Angelo  or  Malca,  which 
front  the  Kretan  sea  (Trarels  in  Morea,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  261 — "  tem- 
pestuous, rocky»  unsheltered  coast  of  Mesamani" — ch.  viii.  p.  320; 
ch.  vi.  p.  205;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  368 ;  Pausan.  iii.  c.  xxvi.  2). 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  54.  bia-\CKioii  MiXi/o-udv  hnkirais.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  there  could  have  been  so  many  as  2000  Milesian 
hophtes  ;  but  we  cannot  tell  where  the  mistake  lies. 
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gatioQ  to  pay  four  talents  per  annum  ;  an  Athenian 

garrison  being  placed  at  Kythdra  for  the  protection 

of  the  island.     From  hence  Nikias  employed  seven 

days  in  descents  and  inroads  upon  the  coast,  near 

Helos,  Asind,  Aphrodisia,  Kotyrta,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Lacedaemonian  force  was  disseminated  in  petty 

garrisons,  which  remained  each  for  the  defence  of 

its  own  separate  post,  without  uniting  to  repel  the 

Athenians,  so  that  there  was  only  one  action,  and 

that  of  little    importance,   which   the  Athenians 

deemed  worthy  of  a  trophy. 

Captare^f       Jq  returning  home  from  Kythdra,  Nikias  first 

all  the        ravaged  the  small  strip  of  cultivated  land  near  Epi- 

r<JdeDt^   daurus  Limdra,  on  the  rocky  eastern  coast  of  La- 

eUh^rTiain  couia,  and  then  attacked  the  ^ginetan  settlement 

tack!^  put  ^'  Thyrea,  the  frontier  strip  between  Laconia  and 

to  death      Argolis.     This  town  and  district. had  been  made 

afterwards 

asprisoners.  ovcr  by  Sparta  to  the  ^ginetans,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  expelled  from  their  own  island  by  Athens 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  new  inhabitants, 
finding  the  town  too  distant  from  the  sea^  for  their 
maritime  habits,  were  now  employed  in  construct- 
ing a  fortification  close  on  the  shore  ;  in  which  work 
a  Lacedaemonian  detachment  under  Tantalus,  on 
guard  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  assisting  them. 
When  the  Athenians  landed,  both  iEginetans  and 
Lacedaemonians  at  once  abandoned  the  new  fortifi- 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  56.  He  states  that  Thyrea  was  ten  stadia,  or  about 
a  mile  and  one-fifth,  distant  from  the  sea.  But  Colonel  Leake  (Travels 
in  the  Morea,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxii.  p.  492),  who  has  discovered  quite  sufficient 
ruins  to  identify  the  spot,  affirms  "  that  it  is  at  least  three  times  that 
distance  from  the  sea.'' 

This  explains  to  us  the  more  clearly  why  the  JBginetans  thought  it 
nece88ar\'  to  build  their  new  fort. 
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cation.  The  former^  'with  the  commanding  officer 
Tantalas,  occupied  the  upper  town  of  Thyrea  ;  but 
the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  not  thinking  it  tenable, 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  defence,  and  retired  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  in  spite  of  urgent 
entreaty  from  the  ^ginetans.  Immediately  after 
landing,  the  Athenians  marched  up  to  the  town  of 
Thyrea,  and  carried  it  by  storm,  burning  or  de- 
stroying every  thing  within  it :  all  the  ^ginetans 
were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  even  Tan* 
talus,  disabled  by  his  wounds,  became  prisoner 
also.  From  hence  the  armament  returned  to  Athens, 
where  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
prisoners.  The  Kytherians  brought  home  were 
distributed  for  safe  custody  among  the  dependent 
islands :  Tantalus  was  retained  along  with  the  pri* 
soners  from  Sphakteria ;  but  a  harder  fate  was  re- 
served for  the  ^ginetans — they  were  all  put  to 
death,  victims  to  the  long-standing  antipathy  be- 
tween Athens  and  iSgina.  This  cruel  act  was 
nothing  more  than  a  strict  application  of  admitted 
customs  of  war  in  those  days :  had  the  Lacedae- 
monians been  the  victors,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  would  have  acted  with  equal  rigour  \ 

The  occupation  of  Kythfira,  in  addition  to  Pylus,  Aitrm  and 
by  an  Athenian  garrison,  following  so  closely  upon  among  the 
the  capital  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  produced  in  the  niaw— "^ 
minds  of  the  Spartans  feelings  of  alarm  and  de-  '^,^" 
pression  such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced.  J^^J®^^ 
Within  the  course  of  a  few  short  months  their  posi- 
tion had  completely  changed,  from  superiority  and 
aggression  abroad,  to  insult  and  insecurity  at  home. 

*  Thucjd.  iv.  58 ;  Diodor.  xii.  65. 
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They  anticipated  nothing  less  than  incessant  foreign 
attacks  on  all  their  weak  points,  with  every  proba* 
bility  of  internal  defection,  from  the  standing  dis- 
content of  the  Helots:  nor  was  it  unknown  to 
them  probably  that  even  Kythfira  itself  had  been 
lost  partly  through  betrayal.  The  capture  of  Sphak* 
teria  had  caused  peculiar  emotion  among  the  Helots, 
to  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  addressed  both 
appeals  and  promises  of  emancipation,  in  order  to 
procure  succour  for  their  hoplites  while  blockaded 
in  the  island ;  and  if  the  ultimate  surrender  of 
these  hoplites  had  abated  the  terrors  of  Lacedae- 
monian prowess  throughout  all  Greece,  this  effect 
had  been  produced  to  a  still  greater  degree  among 
the  oppressed  Helots.  A  refuge  at  Pylus,  and' a 
nucleus  which  presented  some  possibility  of  ex- 
panding into  regenerated  Messenia,  were  now  be- 
fore their  eyes ;  while  the  establishment  of  an 
Athenian  garrison  at  Kyth^ra  opened  a  new  channel 
of  communication  with  the  enemies  of  Sparta,  so 
as  to  tempt  all  the  Helots  of  daring  temper  to  stand 
forward  as  liberators  of  their  enslaved  race^  The 
Lacedaemonians,  habitually  cautious  at  all  times, 
felt  now  as  if  the  tide  of  fortune  had  turned  de- 
cidedly against  them,  and  acted  with  confirmed  mis- 
trust and  dismay — confining  themselves  to  measures 
strictly  defensive,  but  organising  a  force  of  400 
cavalry,  together  with  a  body  of  bowmen,  beyond 
their  ordinary  establishment. 

The  precautions  which  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  in  regard  to  the  Helots  afford  the  best 
measure  of  their  apprehensions  at  the  moment,  and 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  Jl,  55,  56. 
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exhibit  moreover  a  refinement  of  fraud  and  cruelty  P^y «'»: 

trap,  and 

rarely  equalled  in  history.     Wishing  to  single  out  cause  to  be 
from  the  general  body  such  as  were  most  high-  ated,2ooo 
couraged  and  valiant,  the  Ephors  made  proclama-  In^^t 
tion,  that  those  Helots,  who  conceived  themselves  "^^*'' 
to    have    earned    their  liberty    by    distinguished 
services  in  war,  might  stand  forward  to  claim  it. 
A  considerable  number  obeyed  the  call — probably 
many  who  had  undergone  imminent  hazards  du- 
ring the  preceding  summer  in  order  to  convey  pro- 
visions to  the  blockaded  soldiers  in  Sphakteria^ 
They  were  examined  by  the  government,  and  2000 
of  them  were  selected  as  fully  worthy  of  emanci- 
pation ;  which  was  forthwith  bestowed  upon  them 
in  public  ceremonial — with  garlands,  visits  to  the 
temples,  and  the  full  measure  of  religious  solemnity. 
The  government  had  now  made  the  selection  which 
it  desired ;  presently  every  man  among  these  newly- 
enfranchised  Helots  was  made  away  with — no  one 
knew  how*.     A  stratagem  at  once  so  perfidious  in 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  80. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  80.  Ka\  irpoKpivavT€9  cV  bta-xtklovs,  ol  fUv  €<rr€<^vo- 
(ravr6  re  kcu  ra  Uph  ntpirjXOoif  i>s  fj\ev6€p<»iUpoi'  ol  dt  ov  noXk^  vartpov 
rj<f>d»t(rdv  re  avroifs,  Koi  ovdt\s  no'Stro  &t(^  rpSir^  €Ka(TTos  di«p6dp7j  : 
compare  Diodor.  xii.  67. 

ri.  Thirlwall  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  244,  2nd  edit. 
note)  thinks  that  this  assassination  of  Helots  by  the  Spartans  took  place 
at  some  other  time  unascertained,  and  not  at  the  time  here  indicated.  I 
cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  the 
strongest  probable  reason  for  referring  the  incident  to  the  time  imme- 
diately following  the  disaster  in  Sphakteria,  which  Tbuc}'did^  so  espe- 
cially marks  (iv.  41)  by  the  emphatic  words — 01  de  \aK(^fi6vioi  apa- 
6eis  SvT€S  €¥  T^  irpXv  XP^^  \jf<mias  Kal  toiovtov  noXtpov,  r&v  rt  £tXa>- 
Toav  avTopoKovvT(AV  fcal  (f>ofiovp€voi  prj  Koi  iin  paKpdrepov  (ripiat  ri  veca- 
TtpurB^  r<uv  Korb.  lifp  xdapav,  ov  pifdl<as  tcl>fpov.  This  was  just  after  the 
Messcnians  were  first  established  at  Pylus,  and  began  their  incursions 
over  Laconia,  with  such  temptations  as  they  could  offer  to  the  Helots 
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the  contrivance,  so  murderoas  in  the  purpose,  and 
so  complete  in  the  execution,  stands  without  pa- 
rallel in  Grecian  history — we  might  almost  say, 
without  a  parallel  in  any  history.  It  implies  a  de- 
pravity far  greater  than  the  rigorous  execution  of  a 
barbarous  customary  law  against  prisoners  of  war 
or  rebels,  even  in  large  numbers.  The  Ephors 
must  have  employed  numerous  instruments,  apart 
from  each  other,  for  the  performance  of  this  bloody 
deed.  Yet  it  appears  that  no  certain  knowledge 
could  be  obtained  of  the  details — a  striking  proof 
of  the  mysterious  efficiency  of  this  Council  of  Five, 
surpassing  even  that  of  the  Council  of  Ten  at 
Venice — as  well  as  of  the  utter  absence  of  public 
inquiry  or  discussion. 
5«<i^  It  was  while  the  Liaceddemonians  were  in  this 

nroiD  the 

chaikidians  state  of  uneasiucss  at  home  that  envoys  reached 
kL  that  '  them  from  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  and  the  Chalki- 
nSybe*"^  dians  of  Thrace,  entreating  aid  against  Athens; 
thcm^der  ^^^  ^^^  Considered  likely,  in  her  present  tide  of 
Brasidas.  succcss,  to  rcsume  aggrcssivc  measures  against 
them.    There  were  moreover  other  parties,  in  the 

to  desert.  And  it  was  naturally  just  then  that  the  fear,  entertained  by 
the  Spartans  of  their  Helots,  became  exaggerated  to  the  maximum — 
l^iding  to  the  perpetration  of  the  act  mentioned  in  the  text.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  observes  **  that  the  Spartan  government  would  not  order  the 
massacre  of  the  Helots  at  a  time  when  it  could  employ  them  on  foreign 
service."  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  capture  of  Sphakteria 
took  place  in  July  or  August,  while  the  expedition  under  Brasidas  wias 
not  organised  until  the  following  winter  or  spring.  There  was  there- 
fore an  interval  of  some  months,  during  which  the  government  had  not 
yet  formed  the  idea  of  employing  the  Helots  on  foreign  service.  And 
this  interval  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  a  fiill  and  distinct  meaning  to  the 
expression  koI  t6t€  (Thucyd.  iv.  80)  on  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  insists ; 
without  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  any  more  remote  point  of  ante- 
cedent time. 
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neighbouring  cities^  subject  to  Athens,  who  secretly 
favoured  the  application,  engaging  to  stand  forward 
in  open  revolt  as  soon  as  any  auxiliary  force  should 
arrive  to  warrant  their  incurring  the  hazard.  Per- 
dikkas  (who  had  on  his  hands  a  dispute  with  his 
kinsman  Arrhibaeus,  prince  of  the  Lynkestse-Ma- 
cedonians,  which  he  was  anxious  to  be  enabled  to 
close  successfully)  and  the  ChaUddians  offered  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  the  pay  and  maintenance, 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  transit,  of  the  troops  who 
might  be  sent  to  them.  And, — what  was  of  still 
greater  importance  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise — 
they  specially  requested  that  Brasidas  might  be  in- 
vested with  the  command^.  He  had  now  recovered 
from  his  wounds  received  at  Pylus,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  adventurous  valour,  great  as  it  was  from 
positive  desert,  stood  out  still  more  conspicuously 
because  not  a  single  other  Spartan  had  as  yet 
distinguished  himself.  His  other  great  qualities, 
apart  from  personal  valour,  had  not  yet  been  shown, 
for  he  had  never  been  in  any  supreme  command. 
But  he  burned  with  impatience  to  undertake  the 
operation  destined  for  him  by  the  envoys;  al- 
though at  this  time  it  must  have  appeared  so  re- 
plete with  difficulty  and  danger,  that  probably  no 
other  Spartan  except  himself  would  have  entered 
upon  it  with  the  smallest  hopes  of  success.  To 
raise  up  embarrassments  for  Athens  in  Thrace  was 
an  object  of  great  consequence  to  Sparta,  while 
she  also  obtained  an  opportunity  of  sending  away 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  79. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  80.  frpovBvfiri6rf<r(Uf  di  Koi  ol  XakKibris  Mpa  tv  t€  t^ 
UndpTji  ^oKovvra  bpaaTrjpiov  tlvai  cV  ra  irdvra,  Sec, 
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another  large  detachment  of  her  dangerous  Helots. 
Seven  hundred  of  these  latter  were  armed  as  hop- 
lites  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Brasidas,  but 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  assign  to^  him  any 
of  their  own  proper  forces.  With  the  sanction  of 
the  Spartan  name — with  700  Helot  hoplites, — and 
with  such  other  hoplites  as  he  could  raise  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  means  of  the  funds  furnished  from  the 
Chalkidians — Brasidas  prepared  to  undertake  this 
expedition,  alike  adventurous  and  important. 

Had  the  Athenians  entertained  any  suspicion  of 
his  design,  they  could  easily  have  prevented-  him 
from  ever  reaching  Thrace.  But  they  knew  nothing 
of  it  until  he  had  actually  joined  Perdikkas,  nor  did 
they  anticipate  any  serious  attack  from  Sparta, 
in  this  moment  of  her  depression — much  less,  an 
enterprise  far  bolder  than  any  which  she  had  ever 
been  known  to  undertake.  They  were  now  elate 
with  hopes  of  conquests  to  come  on  their  own  part — 
their  affairs  being  so  prosperous  and  promising,  that 
parties  favourable  to  their  interests  began  to  revive, 
both  in  Megara  and  in  Boeotia ;  while  Hippokrat^s 
and  Demosthenes,  the  two  chief  strat^gi  for  the 
year,  were  men  of  energy,  well-qualified  both  to 
project  and  execute  military  achievements. 

The  first  opportunity  presented  itself  in  regard 
to  Megara.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  been 
greater  sufferers  by  the  war  than  any  other  persons 
in  Greece :  they  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  bringing 
down  the  war  upon  Athens,  and  the  Athenians  re- 
venged upon  them  all  the  hardships  which  they 
themselves  endured  from  the  Lacedaemonian  inva- 
sion.    Twice   in  every  year   they  laid  waste   the 
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Megarid,  which  bordered  upon  their  own  territory ; 
and  that  toa  with  such  destructive  hands  through- 
out its  limited  extent,   that  they  intercepted  all 
subsistence  from  the  lands  near  the  town — at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  harbour  of  Nisaea  closely 
blocked  up.     Under  such  hard  conditions  the  Me- 
garians  found  much  difficulty  in  supplying  even  the 
primary  wants  of  life*.     But  their  case  had  now, 
within  the  last  few  months,  become  still  more  in* 
tolerable  by  an  intestine  commotion  in  the  city, 
ending  in  the  expulsion  of  a  powerful  body  of  exiles, 
who  seized  and  held  possession  of  Pegae,  the  Me- 
garian  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.     Probably  im- 
ports from  Peg®  had  been  their  chief  previous  re- 
source against  the  destruction  which  came  on  them 
from  the  side  of  Athens ;  so  that  it  became  scarcely 
possible  to  sustain  themselves,  when  the  exiles  in 
Pegae  not  only  deprived  them  of  this  resource,  but 
took  positive  part  in  harassing  them.     These  exiles 
were  oligarchical,  and  the  government  in  Megara 
had  now  become  more  or  less  democratical :  but 
the  privations  in  the  city  presently  reached  such 
a  height,   that   several   citizens  began  to  labour 
for  a  compromise,   whereby  the  exiles  in  Pegae 
might  be   re-admitted.     It  was   evident    to   the 
leaders  in  Megara  that  the  bulk  of  the  citizens 
could  not  long  sustain  the  pressure  of  enemies 
from  both  sides — ^but  it  was   also  their  feeling, 
that  the  exiles  in  Pegae,  their  bitter  political  rivals, 
were  worse  enemies  than  the  Athenians,  and  that 

'  The  picture  drawn  by  Aristophanis  (Acham.  760)  is  a  caricature, 
but  of  8u£feriiig  probably  but  too  real. 
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the  return  of  these  exiles  would  be  a  sentence  of 
death  to  themselves.  To  prevent  this  counter- 
revolution,  they  opened  a  secret  correspondence 
with  HippokratSs  and  Demosthento,  engaging  to 
betray  both  Megara  and  Nissea  to  the  Athenians ; 
though  Nisaea,  the  harbour  of  Megara,  about  one 
mile  from  the  city»  was  a  separate  fortress,  oc- 
cupied by  a  Peloponnesian  garrison,  and  by  them 
exclusively,  as  well  as  the  Long  Walls — for  the 
purpose  of  holding  Megara  fast  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian confederacy'. 
The  Athc-        The  schcmc  for  surprise  was  concerted,  and  what 

mans,  un-  *  ' 

der  Hippo-  is  morc  remarkable — in  the  extreme  publicity  of  all 

krat^  and  . 

Demofthe-  Athenian  affairs,  and  in  a  matter  to  which  many 
Sanptto  persons  must  have  been  privy — was  kept  secret 
5^2^^  until  the  instant  of  execution.  A  large  Athenian 
Meg«.  force,  4000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry,  was  appointed 
to  march  at  night  by  the  high  road  through  Eleusis 
to  Megara :  but  Hippokrat^s  and  Demosthenes 
themselves  went  on  ship-board  from  Peireeus  to  the 
island  of  Minoa,  which  was  close  against  Nisaea, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  under  occupation  by 
an  Athenian  garrison.  Here  Hippokratte  con- 
cealed himself  with  600  hoplites,  in  a  hollow  out 
of  which  brick  earth  had  been  dug,  on  the  main- 
land opposite  to  Minoa,  and  not  far  from  the  gate 
in  the  Long  Wall  which  opened  near  the  junction  of 
that  wall  with  the  ditch  and  wall  surrounding  Nisaea ; 
while  Demosthenes,  with  some  light-armed  Plataeans 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  66,  Strabo  (ix.  p.  391)  gives  eighteen  stadia  as  the 
distance  between  Megara  and  Nisaea ;  Thucydid^  only  eight.  There 
appears  sufficient  reason  to  prefer  the  latter :  see  Reinganum,  Das  alte 
Megans,  p.  121-180. 
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and  a  detachment  of  active  young  Athenians  (called 
Peripoli,  and  serving  as  the  moveable  guard  of 
Attica)  in  their  first  or  second  year  of  military 
service,  placed  himself  in  ambush  in  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Ards,  still  closer  to  the  same  gate. 

To  procure  that  the  gate  should  be  opened,  was  ^"^„ 
the  task  of  the  conspirators  within.    Amidst  the  open  the 
shifts  to  which  the  Megarians  had  been  reduced  in  admit  them 
order  to  obtain  supplies  (especially  since  the  block-  M^arUn 
ading  force  had  been  placed  at  Minoa),  predatory  ^^mw!* 
sally  by  night  was  not  omitted.     Some  of  these  ^^^/y^^ 
conspirators  had  been  in  the  habit,  before  the  in-  of  the  Long 

Walls. 

trigue  with  Athens  was  projected,  of  carrying  out  a 
small  sculler-boat  by  night  upon  a  cart,  through 
this  gate,  by  permission  of  the  Peloponnesian  com- 
mander of  Nis8ea  and  the  Long  Walls.  The  boat, 
when  thus  brought  out,  was  first  carried  down  to 
the  shore  along  the  hollow  of  the  dry  ditch  which 
surrounded  the  wall  of  Nisaea — then  put  to  sea  for 
some  nightly  enterprise — and  lastly,  brought  back 
again  along  the  ditch  before  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  gate  being  opened,  by  permission,  to  let  it 
in.  This  was  the  only  way  by  which  any  Megarian 
vessel  could  get  to  sea,  since  the  Athenians  at 
Minoa  were  complete  masters  of  the  harbour.  |  On 
the  night  fixed  for  the  surprise,  this  boat  was  carried 
out  and  brought  back  at  the  usual  hour.  But  the 
moment  that  the  gate  in  the  Long  Wall  was  opened 
to  re-admit  it,  Pemosthends  with  his  comrades 
sprang  forward  to  force  their  way  in ;  the  Megarians 
along  with  the  boat  at  the  same  time  setting  upon 
and  killing  the  guards,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  en- 
trance.    This  active  and  determined  band  were  sue- 
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cessful  in  mastering  the  gate,  and  keeping  it  open, 
until  the  600  hoplites  under  HippokratSs  came  up, 
and* got  in  to  the  interior  space  between  the  Long 
Walls.     They  immediately  mounted  the  walls  on 
each  side,  every  man  as  he  came  in,  with  little 
thought  of  order,  to  drive  off  or  destroy  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  guards  ;  who,  taken  by  surprise,  and 
fancying  that  the  Megarians  generally  were  in  con- 
cert with  the  enemy  against  them — confirmed  too  in 
such  belief  by  hearing  the  Athenian  herald  proclaim 
aloud  that  every  Megarian  who  chose  might  take 
his  post  in  the  line  of  Athenian  hoplites  > — made  at 
first  some  resistance,  but  were  soon  discouraged 
and  fled  into  Nissea.     By  a  little  after  daybreak,  the 
Athenians  found  themselves  masters  of  all  the  line 
of  the  Long  Walls,  and  under  the  very  gates  of 
Megara — as  well  as  reinforced  by  the  larger  force, 
which,  having  marched  by  land  through  Eleusis, 
arrived  at  the  concerted  moment. 
TheAthc-        Meanwhile  the  Megarians  within  the  city  were 
to  the  gates  iu  the  greatest  tumult  and  consternation.     But  the 
— faiiure*o£  couspirators,  prepared  with  their  plan,  had  resolved 
onhe^y  ^^  propose  that  the  gates  should  be  thrown  open, 
within  to     and   that  the  whole  force  of  the  city  should  be 

open  them.  *' 

marched  out  to  fight  the  Athenians :  when  once  the 
gates  should  be  open,  they  themselves  intended  to 
take  part  with  the  Athenians  and  facilitate  their 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  68.  Svwrco-f  yap  Kal  rhv  rS>u  'A^vat«>v  KJipvKa  o^* 
4avTov  yva>fMJjs  icrjpv^ai,  t6v  fiov\6p.€ifov  Uvcu  MeyaptuiP  pera  *A$rjvai»v 
Brj(r6p«vop  rh  onXa. 

Here  we  have  the  phrase  xiBtirBai  rh  on-Xa  employed  in  a  case  where 
Dr.  Arnold's  expknation  of  it  would  be  eminently  unsuitable.  There 
could  be  no  thought  of  piling  arms  at  a  critical  moment  of  actual  fight- 
'  ing  with  result  as  yet  doubtful. 
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entrance — and  they  had  rubbed  their  bodies  over 
with  oil  in  order  to  be  visibly  distinguished  in  the 
eyes  of  the  latter.  The  plan  was  only  frustrated 
the  moment  before  it  was  about  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, by  the  divulgation  of  one  of  their  own  com- 
rades. Their  opponents  in  the  city,  apprised  of 
what  was  in  contemplation,  hastened  to  the  gate, 
and  intercepted  the  men  rubbed  with  oil  as  they 
were  about  to  open  it.  Without  betraying  any 
knowledge  of  the  momentous  secret  which  they 
had  just  learned,  these  opponents  loudly  protested 
against  opening  the  gate  and  going  out  to  fight  an 
enemy  for  whom  they  had  never  conceived  them- 
selves, even  in  moments  of  greater  strength,  to  be 
a  match  in  the  open  field.  While  insisting  only  on 
the  public  mischiefs  of  the  measure,  they  at  the 
same  time  planted  themselves  in  arms  against  the 
gate,  and  declared  that  they  would  perish  before 
they  would  allow  it  to  be  opened.  For  this  obsti- 
nate resistance  the  conspirators  were  not  prepared, 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design 
and  leave  the  gate  closed. 

The  Athenian  generals,  who  were  waiting  in  ex-  The  Athc- 
pectation  that  it  would  be  opened,  soon  perceived  Nissa— 
by  the  delay  that  their  friends  within  had  been  IS^id^^ 
baffled,  and  immediately  resolved  to  make  sure  of  *<>*^<^™- 
Nissea  which  lay  behind  them ;  an  acquisition  im- 
portant not  less  in  itself,  than  as  a  probable  means 
for  the  mastery  of  Megara.    They  set  about  the 
work  with  the  characteristic  rapidity  of  Athenians. 
Masons  and  tools  in  abundance  were  forthwith  sent 
for  from  Athens,  and  the  army  distributed  among 
themselves  the  wall  of  circumvallatiou  round  Nisaea 

VOL.  VI.  2  L 
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in  distinct  parts.  First,  the  interior  space  between 
the  Long  Walls  themselves  was  built  across,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  commun?ilation  with  Megara; 
next,  walls  were  carried  out  from  the  outside  of 
both  the  Long  Walls  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  enclose  Nissea  with  its  fortifications  and 
ditch.  The  scattered  houses  which  formed  a  sort 
of  ornamented  suburb  to  Nisaea,  furnished  bricks 
for  this  enclosing  circle^  or  were  sometimes  even 
made  to  form  a  part  of  it  as  they  stood,  with 
the  parapets  on  their  roofs ;  while  the  trees  were 
cut  down  to  supply,  material  wherever  palisades 
were  suitable.  In  a  day  and  a  half  the  work  of 
circumvallation  was  almost  completed,  so  that 
the  Peloponnesians  in  Nisaea  saw  before  them  no- 
thing but  a  hopeless  state  of  blockade.  Deprived 
of  all  communication,  they  not  only  fancied  that 
the  whole  city  of  Megara  had  joined  the  Athenians, 
but  they  w.ere  moreover  without  any  supply  of  pro- 
visions,  which  had  been  always  furnished  to  them 
in  daily  rations  from  the  city.  Despairing  of  any 
speedy  relief  from  Peloponnesus,  they  accepted  easy 
terms  of  capitulation  offered  to  them  by  the  Athe- 
nian generals ^  After  delivering  up  their  arms, 
each  man  among  them  was  to  be  ransomed  for  a 
stipulated  price ;  we  are  not  told  how  much,  but 
doubtless  a  moderate  sum.  The  Lacedaemonian 
commander,  and  such  other  Lacedaemonians  as 
might  be  in  Nisaea,  were  however  required  to  sur- 
render themselves  as  prisoners  to  the  Athenians,  to 
be  held  at  their  disposal.  On  these  terms  Nisaea 
was  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  who  cut  off  its 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  69. 
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commuuication  with  Megara,  by  keeping  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  Long  Walls  effectively 
blocked  up — walls,  of  which  they  had  themselves, 
in  former  days,  been  the  original  author8\ 

Such  interruption  of  communication  by  the  Long  Dissension 
Walls  indicated  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  gene-  Si^KegSa 
rals  a  conviction  that  Megara  was  now  out  of  their  Jj^n^wi 
reach.     But  the  town  in  its  present  distracted  state  "^• 
would  certainly  have  fallen  into  their  hands',  had  it 
not  been  snatched  from  them  by  the  accidental  neigh- 
bourhood and  energetic  intervention  of  Brasidas. 
That  officer,  occupied  in  the  levy  of  troops  for  his 
Thracian  expedition,  was  near  Corinth  and  Sikyon 
when  he  first  learnt  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the 
Long  Walls.    Partly  from  the  alarm  which  the  news 
excited  among  these  Peloponnesian  towns,  partly 
from  his  own  personal  influence,  he  got  together  a 
body  of  2700  Corinthian  hoplites,  600  Sikyonian, 
and  400  Phliasian,  besides  his  own  small  army,  and 
marched  with  this  united  force  to  Tripodiskus  in 
the  Megarid,  half-way  between  Megara  and  Pegae, 

^  Thucyd.  i.  103 ;  iv.  69.  Kai  ol  ^ABrivaioi,  ra  fioKpii  r«^X7  diroppri^ 
(oarrts  dirb  Trjs  t&v  Mcyopctfy  nSkxios  Koi  tjjv  'Sltraiav  napcLKaP6vTts, 
rSKku  frap€(nc€vd(ovTo, 

I  cannot  think,  with  Poppo  and  Goller,  that  the  participle  dnoppfj' 
iavT€s  is  to  be  explained  as  meaning  that  the  Athenians  pulled  down 
the  portion  of  the  Long  Walls  near  Megara.  This  may  have  been  done, 
but  it  would  be  an  operation  of  no  great  importance ;  for  to  pull  down 
a  portion  of  the  wall  would  not  bar  the  access  from  the  city,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Athenians  to  accomplish.  "  They  broke  off"  the 
communication  along  the  road  between  the  Long  Walls  from  the  city 
to  Nisaea — ^by  building  across  or  barricading  the  space  between :  similar 
to  what  is  said  a  tittle  above — dioixodo/ii/a-a/icvoc  t6  rrphs  Mtyapias, 
&c.    Diodorus  (xii.  ^)  abridges  ThucydidSs. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  73.  ci  pAv  yap  p,^  6(f>$Tf(rap  €\B6yr€s  (Brasidas  with  his 
troops)  ovK  hv  iv  Tvxo  yiyif€(rBai  <nf)i<Tiv,  aKKa  <ra<f>&s  ^  &<nr€p  rjavriBiv' 
T»p  artprj$TJV€U  €v0us  rrjf  n-dXcox. 

21.2 
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on  the  road  over  Mount  Geraneia;  having  first 
despatched  a  pressing  summons  to  the  Boeotians  to 
request  that  they  would  meet  him  at  that  point  with 
reinforcements.  He  trusted  by  a  speedy  movement 
to  preserve  Megara,  and  perhaps  even  Nisaea ;  but 
on  reaching  Tripodiskus  in  the  night,  he  learnt  that 
the  latter  place  had  already  surrendered.  Alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  Megara,  he  proceeded  thither  by 
a  night-march  without  delay.  Taking  with  him 
only  a  chosen  band  of  300  men,  he  presented  him- 
self, without  being  expected,  at  the  gates  of  the 
city;  entreating  to  be  admitted,  and  ofiering  to 
lend  his  immediate  aid  for  the  recovery  of  Nisaea. 
One  of  the  two  parties  in  Megara  would  have  been 
glad  to  comply ;  but  the  other,  knowing  well  that 
in  that  case  the  exiles  from  Pegae  would  be  brought 
back  upon  them,  was  prepared  for  a  strenuous  re- 
sistance, in  which  case  the  Athenian  force,  still  only 
one  mile  off,  would  have  been  introduced  as  auxi- 
liaries. Under  these  circumstances  the  two  parties 
came  to  a  compromise  and  mutually  agreed  to  refuse 
admittance  to  Brasidas.  They  expected  that  a  battle 
would  take  place  between  him  and  the  Athenians, 
and  each  calculated  that  Megara  would  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  victor'. 
Bmidu  Returning  back  without  success  to  Tripodiskus, 

gether  an  Brasidas  was  joined  there  early  in  the  morning  by 
S^cvM*  2000  Boeotian  hoplites  and  600  cavalry;  for  the 
mTS^  Boeotians  had  been  put  in  motion  by  the  same  news 
— but^hc*  ^^  himself,  and  had  even  commenced  their  march 
Athenianf  before  his  messenger  arrived,  with  such  celerity  as 
to  have  already  reached  Plataea*.     The  total  force 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  71.  '  Thucyd.  iv.  72. 
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under  Brasidas  was  thus  increased  to  6000  hoplites 
and  600  cavalry,  with  whom  he  marched  straight 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Megara.  The  Athenian 
light  troops,  dispersed  over  the  plain,  were  sur- 
prised and  driven  in  by  the  Boeotian  cavalry ;  but 
the  Athenian  cavalry,  coming  to  their  aid,  main- 
tained a  sharp  action  with  the  assailants,  wherein 
after  some  loss  on  both  sides,  a  slight  advantage 
remained  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  They 
granted  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  Boeotian  officer 
of  cavalry  who  was  slain  with  some  others.  After 
this  indecisive  cavalry  skirmish,  Brasidas  advanced 
with  his  main  force  into  the  plain  between  Megara 
and  the  sea,  taking  up  a  position  near  to  the  Athenian 
hoplites,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  hard  by 
Nisaea  and  the  Long  Walls.  He  thus  offered  them 
battle  if  they  chose  it;  but  each  party  expected 
that  the  other  would  attack ;  and  each  was  unwill- 
ing to  begin  the  attack  on  his  own  side.  Brasidas 
was  well-aware  that  if  the  Athenians  refused  to 
fight,  Megara  would  be  preserved  from  falling  into 
their  hands — which  loss  it  was  his  main  object  to 
prevent,  and  which  had  in  fact  been  prevented  only 
by  his  arrival.  If  he  attacked  and  was  beaten,  he 
would  forfeit  this  advantage — while  if  victorious, 
he  could  hardly  hope  to  gain  much  more.  The 
Athenian  generals  on  their  side  reflected,  that  they 
had  already  secured  a  material  acquisition  in  Nissea, 
which  cut  off  Megara  from  their  sea ;  that  the  army 
opposed  to  them  was  not  only  superior  in  number 
of  hoplites,  but  composed  of  contingents  from  many 
different  cities,  so  that  no  one  city  hazarded  much 
in  the  action ;  while  their  own  force  was  all  Athe- 
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nian  and  composed  of  the  best  hoplites  in  Athens, 
which  would  render  a  defeat  severely  ruinous  to  the 
city :  nor  did  they  think  it  worth  while  to  encounter 
this  risk  even  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  possession 
of  Megara.     With  such  views  in  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  the  two  armies  remained  for  some  time 
in  position,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  attack : 
at  length  the  Athenians,  seeing  that  no  aggressive 
movement  was  contemplated  by  their  opponents, 
were  the  first  to  retire  into  Nisaea.     Thus  left  mas- 
ter of  the  field,  Brasidas  retired  in  triumph  to  Me- 
gara, the  gates  of  which  were  now  opened  without 
reserve  to  admit  him\ 
Revolution       The  army  of  Brasidas,  having  gained  the  chief 
— rcnira'^f  point  for  which  it  was  collected,  speedily  dispersed 
^'nT^c^  —^^  himself  resuming  his  preparations  for  Thrace ; 
pf^wof     while  the  Athenians  on  their   side  also  returned 
amnesty—    homc,  Icaviug  au  adequate  garrison  for  the  occu- 
thcir  oaths,  patiou  both  of  NisBBa  and  of  the  Long  Walls.    But 

and  effect 

a  forcible  the  interior  of  Megara  underwent  a  complete  and 
rewiutton!^  violcut  rcvolution.  While  the  leaders  friendly  to 
Athens,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  remain,  fled  forth- 
with and  sought  shelter  with  the  Athenians* — 
the  opposite  party  opened  communication  with 
the  exiles  at  Pegae  and  readmitted  them  into  the 
city ;  binding  them  however  by  the  most  solemn 
pledges  to  observe  absolute  amnesty  of  the  past 
and  to  study  nothing  but  the. welfare  of  the  common 
city.  The  new-comers  only  kept  their  pledge  during 
the  interval  which  elapsed  until  they  acquired  power 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  73. 

'  We  find  some  of  them  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Athens^  employed 
as  light-armed  troops  in  the  Sicilian  expedition  (Thucyd.  vi.  43). 
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to  violate  it  with  effect.  They  soon  got  themselves 
placed  in  the  chief  commands  of  state,  and  found 
means  to  turn  the  military  force  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. A  review,  and  examination  of  arms,  of  the 
hoplites  in  the  city,  having  been  ordered,  the  Me- 
garian  lochi  were  so  marshalled  and  tutored  as  to 
enable  the  leaders  to  single  out  such  victims  as 
they  thought  expedient.  They  seized  many  of  their 
most  obnoxious  enemies — some  of  them  suspected  as 
accomplices  in  the  recent  conspiracy  with  Athens  : 
the  men  thus  seized  were  subjected  to  the  forms  of 
a  public  trial,  before  that  which  was  called  a  public 
assembly;  wherein  each  voter,  acting  under  mili- 
tary terror,  was  constrained  to  give  his  suffrage 
openly.  All  were  condemned  to  death  and  ex- 
ecuted, to  the  number  of  100*.  The  constitution 
of  Megara  was  then  shaped  into  an  oligarchy  of  the 
closest  possible  kind,  a  few  of  the  most  violent  men 
taking  complete  possession  of  the  government. 
But  they  must  probably  have  conducted  it  with 
vigour  and  prudence  for  their  own  purposes,  since 
ThucydidSs  remarks  that  it  was  rare  to  see  a  revo- 
lution accomplished  by  so  small  a  party,  and  yet  so 
durable.  How  long  it  lasted,  he  does  not  mention. 
A  few  months  after  these  incidents,  the  Megarians 
regained  possession  of  their  Long  Walls,  by  capture 
from  the  Athenians^  (to  whom  indeed  they  could 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  74.  ol  W  €irii6^  cV  rais  dpx<us  iywvoyro,  Jtai  €(€Ta<ri» 
SufKmv  hroirf<rayro,  dtaor^travrcf  roits  \6xovs,  c^Xcfeufro  riay  rt  t^^pw 
jcoi  ol  ifi6K<ntp  fiidkurra  (vfiirpafcu  rh  frp6s  rovs  ^ABtjvcUovs,  Svbpas  &9 
4Kar6p*  jcoi  rovrooy  frcpi  dvayKatravrts  t6v  bfjfAov  ^fj<l>op  (ftavt" 
phv  ditvtyKtiv,  &s  KOTtyp^trBrfa'aif,  tficrtivav,  Koi  (s  oKiyapxiav  rh  fid" 
Xurra  Koritmia-aM  rrfv  irSKuf.  icai  irXcZarov  d^  xp6vov  avnj  vn  i\axi<rT»v 
ytvofAonf  €K  arda-^ois  firrdaratris  f wcfiftwv. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 
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have  been  of  no  material  service),  and  levelled  the 
whole  line  of  them  to  the  ground :  but  the  Athe- 
nians still  retained  Nisaea.  We  may  remark,  as  ex- 
plaining in  part  the  durability  of  this  new  govern- 
ment, that  the  truce  concluded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  year  must  have  greatly  lightened  the 
difficulties  of  any  government,  whether  oligarchical 
or  democratical,  in  Megara. 
^n^*^  The  scheme  for  surprising  Megara  had  been  both 
mppokn-  laid  and  executed  with  skill,  and  only  miscarried 
mosthen^  through  an  accident  to  which  such  schemes  are 
vMion  of '  always  liable,  as  well  as  by  the  unexpected  celerity 
SSwridi  ^f  Brasidas.  It  had  moreover  succeeded  so  far 
ttoncc  as  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  carry  Nisaea — one 
of  the  posts  which  they  had  surrendered  by  the 
Thirty  years'  truce,  and  of  considerable  positive 
value  to  them :  so  that  it  counted  on  the  whole  as 
a  victory,  leaving  the  generals  with  increased  en- 
couragement to  turn  their  activity  elsewhere.  Ac- 
cordingly, very  soon  after  the  troops  had  been 
brought  back  from  the  Megarid^  HippokratSs  and 
Demosthen^  concerted  a  still  more  extensive  plan 
for  the  invasion  of  Boeotia,  in  conjunction  with  some 
malcontents  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  who  desired  to 
break  down  and  democratise  the  oligarchical  go- 
vernments— and  especially  through  the  agency  of  a 
Theban  exile  named  Ptoeoddrus.  Demosthenes, 
with  forty  triremes,  was  sent  round  Peloponnesus 
to  Naupaktus,  with  instructions  to  collect  an  Akar- 
nanian  force — to  sail  into  the  inmost  recess  of  the 
Corinthian  or  Krissaean  Gulf — and  to  occupy  Siphae, 
a  maritime  town  belonging  to  the  Boeotian  Thespiae, 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  76.  (vBvs  fitrh  r^v  eV  ttjs  M€yapidos  dyaxmprfO'iv,  &c. 
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where  intelligences  had  been  already  established. 
On  the  same  day,  determined  beforehand,  Hippo- 
kratSs  engaged  to  enter  Bceotia,  with  the  main  force 
of  Athens,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  ter-  - 
ritory  near  Tanagra,  and  to  fortify  Delium,  the 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  6trait ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  concerted  that  some 
Boeotian  and  Phokian  malcontents  should  make 
themselves  masters  of  Chaeroneia  on  the  borders  of 
Phokis.  Boeotia  would  thus  be  assailed  on  three 
sides  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  the  forces  of 
the  country  would  be  distracted  and  unable  to 
cooperate.  Internal  movements  were  farther  ex- 
pected to  take  place  in  some  of  the  cities,  such 
as  perhaps  to  establish  democratical  governments 
and  place  them  at  once  in  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Accordingly,  about  the  month  of  August,  Demo-  Dcmosthc- 
sthenSs  sailed  from  Athens  to  Naupaktus,  where  he  Aktrnanian 
collected  his  Akarnanian  allies — now  stronger  and  makc^ade. 
more  united  than  ever,  since  the  refractory  inha-  Baotia°at 
bitants  of  CEniadse  had  been  at  length  compelled  ^^^"^ 
to  join  their  Akarnanian  brethren :  moreover  the  rfnthian 
neighbouring  Agraeans  with  their  prince  Salynthius  scheme 
were  also  brought  into  the  Athenian  alliance.    On  i^i^ 
the  appointed  day,  seemingly  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  he  sailed  with  a  strong  force  of  these 
allies  up  to  Siphae,  in  full  expectation  that  it  would 
be  betrayed  to  him'.     But  the  execution  of  this 
enterprise  was  less  happy  than  that  against  Me- 
gara.     In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  mistake  as  to 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  77. 
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the  day  understood  between  HippokratAs  and  De- 
mosthenes :  in  the  next  place,  the  entire  plot  was 
discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  Phokian  of  Phanoteus 
(bordering  on  Chseroneia)   named  Nikomachus — 
communicated  iSrst   to   the   Lacedaemonians   and 
throirgh  them  to  the  boeotarchs.     Siphae  and  Chae- 
roneia  were  immediately  placed  in  so  good  a  state 
of  defence,  that  Demosthenes,  on  arriving  at  the 
former  place,  found  not  only  no  party  within  it 
favourable  to  him,  but  a  formidable  Boeotian  force 
which  rendered  attack  unavailing :  moreover  Hip- 
pokrates  had  not  yet  begun  his  march,  so  that  the 
defenders  had  nothing  to  distract  their  attention 
from  Siph»'.    Under  these  circumstances,  while 
Demosthenes   was    obliged  to   withdraw  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  to  content   himself  with  an 
unsuccessful  descent  upon  the  territory  of  Sikyon* 
— all  the  expected  internal  movements  in  Boeotia 
were  prevented  from  breaking  out. 
Disappoint-      It  was  not  till  after  the  Boeotian  troops,  having 
Athenian     repelled  the  attack  by  sea,  had  retired  from  Si- 
mtcrai"**    pliSB,  that  Hippokratfis  commenced  his  march  from 
ukevu^  Athens  to  invade  the  Boeotian  territory  near  Tana- 
m  Boeotia.    g^n.     He  was  probably  encouraged  by  false  pro- 
t^  marches  miscs  from  the  Boeotian  exiles,  otherwise  it  seems 

with  the 

army  from    remarkable  that  he  should  have  persisted  in  exe- 
DeUumin    cutiug  his  part  of  the   scheme  alone,  after  the 
Boeotia.       kuowu  failure  of  the  other  part.     It  was  however 
executed  in  a  manner  which  implies  unusual  ala- 
crity and  confidence.     The  whole  military  popu- 
lation of  Athens  was   marched  into  Boeotia,   to 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  89.  '  Thucyd.  iv.  101. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Delium,  the  eastern  coast- 
extremity  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Boeo- 
tian town  of  Tanagra ;  the  expedition  comprising 
all  classes,  not  merely  citizens,  but  also  metics  or 
resident  non-freemen,  and  even  non-resident  stran- 
gers then  by  accident  at  Athens.  Of  course  this 
statement  must  be  understood  with  the  reserve  of 
ample  guards  being  left  behind  for  the  city :  but 
besides  the  really  effective  force  of  7000  hoplites, 
and  several  hundred  horsemen,  there  appeared  to 
have  been  not  less  than  25,000  light-armed,  half- 
armed,  or  unarmed,  attendants  accompanying  the 
march'.  The  number  of  hoplites  is  here  prodi- 
giously great ;  brought  together  by  general  and  in- 
discriminate proclamation,  not  selected  by  a  special 
choice  of  the  StratSgi  out  of  the  names  on  the 
muster-roll,  as  was  usually  the  case  for  any  distant 
expedition^    As  to  light-armed,  there  was  at  this 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  93,  94.  He  states  that  the  Boeotian  ^tXol  were  above 
10,000,  and  that  the  Athenian  ^iXol  were  noWanrXdo'tot  t£v  ivaprloiv. 
We  can  hardly  take  this  number  as  less  than  25,000,  ^iX^y  jcoi  o-kcvo- 
4>6pc»v  (iv.  101). 

The  hoplites,  as  well  as  the  horsemen,  had  their  baggage  and  provi- 
sion carried  liar  them  by  attendants :  see  Thucyd.  iii.  17 ;  vii.  75. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  90.  *0  d*  'imroKpdrfis  dvoor^o-a*  'ABrjpolovs  vroy^ficl, 
aiiTovs  /col  Toif£  fUToUovs  Koi  (tvwp  icoi  iroptja'ap,  &c. :  also  irayurparMS 
(iv.  94). 

The  meaning  of  the  word  irtu^/icl  is  weU  illustrated  by  Nikias  in  his 
exhortation  to  the  Athenian  army  near  Syracuse,  immediately  antece- 
dent to  the  first  battle  with  the  Syracusans — levy  en  masse,  as  opposed 
to  hoplites  specially  selected  (vi.  66-68) — SXXws  re  koI  irp6£  Mpas 
irap^fKi  r€  afAwofUwovs,  Jtcd  oIk  diroXcxrovf,  &<nrtp  luu  ^/aos — nai  frpofr- 
in  StiecX(d»ras,  &c. 

When  a  special  selection  took  place,  the  names  of  the  hoplites  chosen 
by  the  generals  to  take  part  in  any  particular  service,  were  written  on 
boards,  according  to  their  tribes :  each  of  these  boards  was  affixed  pub- 
licly against  the  statue  of  the  Heros  £pon3rmus  of  the  tribe  to  which 
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time  DO  trained  force  of  that  description  at  Athens, 
except  a  small  body  of  archers.  No  pains  had  been 
taken  to  organise  either  darters  or  slingers :  the 
hoplites,  the  horsemen,  and  the  seamen^  constituted 
the  whole  effective  force  of  the  city.  Indeed  it 
appears  that  the  Boeotians  also  were  hardly  less 
destitute  than  the  Athenians  of  native  darters  and 
slingers,  since  those  which  they  employed  in  the 
subsequent  siege  of  Delium  were  in  great  part 
hired  from  the  Malian  Gulf  ^  To  employ  at  one 
and  the  same  time  heavy-armed  and  light-armed, 
was  not  natural  to  any  Grecian  community,  but 
was  a  practice  which  grew  up  with  experience  and 
necessity.  The  Athenian  feeling,  as  manifested  in 
the  Persae  of  iEschylus  a  few  years  after  the  repulse 
of  Xerxes,  proclaims  exclusive  pride  in  the  spear 
and  shield,  with  contempt  for  the  bow :  and  it  was 
only  during  this  very  year,  when  alarmed  by  the 
Athenian  occupation  of  Pylus  and  Kyth^ra,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians,  contrary  to  their  previous  cus- 
tom, had  begun  to  organise  a  regiment  of  archers*. 
The  effective  manner  in  which  Demosthenes  had 
employed  the  light-armed  in  Sphakteria  against 
the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  was  well-calculated  to 
teach  an  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  the 
former  description  of  troops. 

The  Boeotian  Delium^,  which  HippokratSs  now 
intended  to  occupy  and  fortify,  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,   strongly   situated,    overhanging  the   sea 

it  referred:  Aristophanes,  fiquites,  1369;  Pac.  1184,  with  Scholiast; 
Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthumsk.  ii.  p.  312. 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  100.  »  Thueyd.  iv.  55. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  90;  Livy,  xxxv.  51. 
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about  five  miles  from  Tanagra,  and  somewhat  more  HipDokn- 
than  a  mile  from  the  border  territory  of  Or6pu8 — «  DeUum, 
territory  originally  BcBOtian,  but  at  this  time  de-  ^^Il^y^^ 
pendent  on  Athens,  and  even  partly  incorporated  in  ]^^,^, 
the  political  community  of  Athens,  under  the  name 
of  the  Deme  of  Graea*.  Ordpus  itself  was  about  a 
day's  march  from  Athens — by  the  road  which  led 
through  Dekeleia  and  Spbendald,  between  the 
mountains  Parn^s  and  Phelleus:  so  that  as  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  was  so  inconsiderable,  and 
the  general  feeling  of  the  time  was  that  of  con- 
fidence, it  is  probable  that  men*  of  all  ages,  arms, 
and  dispositions,  crowded  to  join  the  march — in 
part  from  mere  curiosity  and  excitement.  Hippo- 
kratds  reached  Delium  on  the  day  after  he  had 
started  from  Athens.  On  the  succeeding  day  he  be- 
gan his  work  of  fortification,  which  was  completed 
— all  hands  aiding,  and  tools  as  well  as  workmen 
having  been  brought  along  with  the  army  from 
Athens — in  two  days  and  a  half.  Having  dug  a 
ditch  all  round  the  sacred  ground,  he  threw  up  the 
earth  in  a  bank  alongside  of  the  ditch,  planting 
stakes,  throwing  in  fascines,  and  adding  layers  of 
stone  and  brick,  to  keep  the  w^ork  together  and 
make  it  into  a  rampart  of  tolerable  height  and  firm- 

>  Diksearch.  Bios  'EXXcidor.  Fregm.  ed.  Fabr,  p.  142-230;  Pausau. 
i.  34,  2 ;  Aristotle  ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  *Qp«m6s,  See  also  Col.  Leake> 
Athens  and  the  Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  123;  Mr.  Fmlay, 
Oropns  and  the  Diakria,  p.  38 ;  Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  6, 
where  the  Deme  of  Gnea  is  verified  hy  an  Inscription,  and  explained 
for  the  first  time. 

The  road  taken  hy  the  army  of  Hippokrat^  in  the  march  to  Delimn, 
was  the  same  as  that  hy  which  the  Lacedaemonian  army  in  their  first  in- 
vasion of  Attica  had  retired,  from  Attica  into  Bceotia  (Thucyd.  ii.  23). 
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ness.  The  vines  >  round  the  temple^  together  with 
the  stakes  which  served  as  supports  to  them,  were 
cut  to  obtain  wood ;  the  houses  adjoining  furnished 
bricks  and  stone :  the  outer  temple-buildings  them- 
selves alsOi  on  some  of  the  sides,  served  as  they 
stood  to  facilitate  and  strengthen  the  defence — ^but 
there  was  one  side  on  which  the  annexed  building, 
once  a  portico,  had  fallen  down:  and  here  the 
Athenians  constructed  some  wooden  towers  as  a 
help  to  the  defenders.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
day  after  leaving  Athens,  the  work  was  so  nearly 
completed,  that  the  army  quitted  Delium,  and  be- 
gan its  march  homeward,  out  of  Boeotia  ;  halting, 
after  it  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
within  the  Athenian  territory  of  Ordpus.  It  was 
here  that  the  hoplites  awaited  the  coming  of  Hippo- 
kratds,  who  still  remained  at  Delium  stationing  the 
garrison  and  giving  his  final  orders  about  future 
defence;  while  the  greater  number  of  the  light- 
armed  and  unarmed,  separating  from  the  hoplites 
and  seemingly  without  any  anticipation  of  the 
coming  danger,  continued  their  return -march  to 
Athens*.     The  position  of  the  hoplites  was  pro- 

1  Diluearchus  {Bios  'EXXador^  p.  142,  ed.  Fuhr)  is  full  of  encomiums 
on  the  excellence  of  the  wine  drunk  at  Tanagra,  and  of  the  abundant 
olire-plaatations  on  the  road  between  Or6put  and  Tanagra. 

Since  tools  and  masons  were  brought  from  Athens  to  fortify  Nisaea-^ 
about  three  months  before  (Thucyd.  iv.  69)— we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  similar  apparatus  was  carried  to  Delium — though  Thucydid^  does 
not  state  it. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  90.  That  the  Tines  round  the  temple  had  supporting- 
stakes,  which  furnished  the  aravpms  used  by  the  Athenians,  we  may 
reasonably  presume :  the  same  as  those  x<>p<x^«(  which  are  spoken  of  in 
Korkyra,  iii.  70 :  compare  Pollux,  i.  162. 
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bably  about  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  of. 
Or6pus,  on  the  verge  of  the  low  heights  between 
that  plain  and  Delium^ 

During  these  five  days,  however,  the  forces  from  of^J^e  b'J^, 
all  parts  of  Boeotia  had  time  to  muster  at  Tana-  tianmiu- 

*^^  ,  tary  force 

gra:  and  their  number  was  just  completed  as  the  atTanagra. 
Athenians  were  beginning  their  march  homeward  theTheban 
from  Delium.     Contingents  had  arrived,  not  only  dScrmScs 
from  Thebes  and  its  dependent  townships  around,  ^^"*® 
but  also  from  Haliartus,  Kor6neia,  Orchomenus, 
K6pa),  and  Thespiae :  that  of  Tanagra  joined  on  the 
spot.    The  government  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy 
at  this  time  was  vested  in  eleven  boeotarchs — two 
chosen  from  Thebes,  the  rest  in  unknown  proportion 
by  the  other  cities,  immediate  members  of  the  con* 
federacv — and  in  four  senates  or  councils,  the  con- 
stitution  of  which  is  not  known.  Though  all  the  boeo- 
tarchs, now  assembled  at  Tanagra,  formed  a  sort  of 
council  of  war,  yet  the  supreme  command  was  vested 
in  Pagondas  and  ArianthidSs,  the  boeotarchs  from 
Thebes — either  in  Pagondas  as  the  senior  of  the 
two,  or  perhaps  in  both,  alternating  with  each  other 
day  by  day*.     As  the  Athenians  were  evidently  in 

^  *'  The  plain  of  Oropus  (observes  Colonel  Leake)  expands  from  its 
upper  angle  at  Orop6  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  and  stretches 
about  five  miles  along  the  shore,  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Mark6- 
pulo  on  the  east,  to  the  village  of  Rhalkdki  on  the  west,  where  begin 
some  heights  extending  westward  towards  Dhilisi,  the  ancient  Delium.^' 
— ^''The  plain  of  Oropus  is  separated  from  the  more  inland  plain  of 
Tanagra  by  rocky  gorges,  through  which  the  Asopus  flows/'  (Leake, 
Athens  and  the  Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  112.) 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  93 ;  v.  38.  Akrsephiee  may  probably  be  considered  as 
either  a  dependency  of  Thebes,  or  included  in  the  general  expression  of 
Thucydid^,  after  the  word  Kamaifjs — ol  irtp\  r^p  Xlfuniv,  Anthddon 
and  Lebadeia,  which  are  recognised  as  separate  autonomous  townships 
in  various  Boeotian  Inscriptions,  are  not  here  named  in  Thucydidls. 
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fall  retreat,  and  had  already  passed  the  border,  all 
the  other  boeotarcfas,  except  Pagondas,  unwilling 
to  hazard  a  battle'  on  soil  not  Boeotian,  were  dis- 
posed to  let  them  return  home  without  obstruction. 
Such  reluctance  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  chances  of  defeat  were  considerable,  and 
that  probably  some  of  these  boeotarchs  were  afraid 
of  the  increased  power  which  a  victory  would  lend 
to  the  oppressive  tendencies  of  Thebes.  But  Pa- 
gondas  strenuously  opposed  this  proposition,  and 
carried  the  soldiers  of  the  various  cities  along  with 
him,  even  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  their 
separate  leaders,  in  favour  of  immediately  flghting. 
He  called  them  apart  and  addressed  them  by  sepa- 
rate divisions,  in  order  that  all  might  not  quit 
their  arms  at  one  and  the  same  moment*.     He 

But  there  it  no  certain  evidence  respecting  the  number  of  immediate 
members  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy :  compare  the  various  conjectures 
in  Boeckh.  ad  Corp.  Inscript.  tom.  i.  p.  ^2,^ ;  O.  Miiller,  Orchomenus, 
p.  402 ;  Kruse,  Hellas,  tom.  ii.  p.  548. 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  91.  tiSv  SKk»p  Boun-apxAv,  ot  €t<riv  JfvdtKa,  ov  ^vvc- 
vatpovvrav  fiaxf(r$€u,  &c. 

The  use  of  the  present  tense  e2<rtv  marks  the  number  eleven  as  that  of 
all  the  baotarchs ;  at  this  time — according  to  Boeckh's  opinion,  ad  Corp. 
Inscript.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  729.  The  number  however  appears  to  have  been 
variable. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  91.  irpo<r«aX»v  iKoarovi  Korh  \6xov9,  Sirt^s  fi^  d$p6oi 
tkkliroup  TO  ^Xa,  thr(i0€  rovs  Bouarovi  Uvai  cVi  roifs  *A0rjvatoxft  ical  r^p 
aycipa  frouiaBai, 

Here  Dr.  Arnold  observes,  ''This  confirms  and  illustrates  what  has 
been  said  in  the  note  on  ii.  2, 5,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Greek  soldiers 
piling  their  arms  the  moment  they  halted  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
camp,  and  always  attending  the  speeches  of  their  general  without  them.*' 

In  the  case  here  before  us,  it  appears  that  the  Boeotians  did  come  by 
separate  lochi,  pursuant  to  command,  to  hear  the  words  of  Pagondas, — 
and  also  that  each  lochus  left  its  arms  to  do  so :  though  even  here  it  is 
not  absolutely  certain  that  rh  orrXa  does  not  mean  the  military  station, 
as  Dukas  interprets  it.  But  Dr.  Arnold  generaUses  too  hastily  from 
hence  to  a  customary  practice  as  between  soldiers  and  their  general. 
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characterized  the  sentiment  of  the  other  boeotarchs 
as  an  unworthy  manifestation  of  weakness,  which, 
when  properly  considered,  had  not  even  the  recom- 
mendation of  superior  prudence.  For  the  Athe- 
nians had  just  invaded  the  country,  and  built  a  fort 
for  the  purpose  of  continuous  devastation ;  nor  were 
they  less  enemies  on  one  side  of  the  border  than  on 
the  other.  Moreover  they  were  the  most  restless 
and  encroaching  of  all  enemies — and  the  Boeotians 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  their  neighbours, 
could  only  be  secure  against  them  by  the  most  re- 
solute promptitude  in  defending  themselves  as  well 
as  in  returning  the  blows  first  given.  If  they  wished 
to  protect  their  autonomy  and  their  property  against 
the  condition  of  slavery  under  which  their  neigh- 
hours  in  Euboea  had  long  suffered,  as  well  as  so  many 
other  portions  of  Greece,  their  only  chance  was  to 
march  onward  and  beat  these  invaders,  following 
the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers  and  predeces- 
sors in  the  field  of  Kordneia.  The  sacrifices  were 
favourable  to  an  advancing  movement,  and  Apollo, 
whose  temple  the  Athenians  had  desecrated  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  fortified  place,  would  lend  his  cor- 
dial aid  to  the  Boeotian  defence  ^ 

Finding  his  exhortations  favourably  received,  Pa- 

The  proceeding  of  the  Athenian  general  Hippokrat^,  on  this  very  occa- 
sion, near  Delium  (to  be  noticed  a  page  or  two  forward),  exhibits  an 
arrangement  totally  different.  Moreover  the  note  on  ii.  2,  5,  to  which 
Dr.  Arnold  refers,  has  no  sort  of  analogy  to  the  passage  here  before  us, 
which  does  not  include  the  words  riOtaOm  rk  on\a — ^whereas  these 
words  are  the  main  matters  in  chapter  ii.  2,  5.  Whoever  attentively 
compares  the  two,  will  see  that  Dr.  Arnold  (followed  by  Poppo  and 
Goller)  has  stretched  an  explanation  which  suits  the  passage  here  be- 
fore us,  to  other  passages  where  it  is  no  way  applicable. 
*  Thucyd.  iv.  92. 
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gondas  conducted  the  army  by  a  rapid  march  to  a 
position  close  to  the  Athenians.  He  was  anxious 
to  fight  them  before  they  should  have  retreated 
farther ;  and  moreover  the  day  was  nearly  spent — 
it  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon.  Having  reached 
a  spot  where  he  was  only  separated  from  the  Athe- 
nians by  a  hill,  which  prevented  either  army  from 
seeing  the  other,  he  marshalled  his  troops  in  the 
array  proper  for  fighting.  The  Theban  hoplites, 
with  their  dependent  allies,  ranged  in  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  shields,  occupied  the  right 
wing :  the  hoplites  of  Haliartus,  Kor6neia,  Kdpae, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  were  in  the  centre :  those 
of  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  on  the  left ; 
for  Orchomenus,  being  the  second  city  in  Boeotia 
next  to  Thebes,  obtained  the  second  post  of  honour 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  line.  Each  con- 
tingent adopted  its  own  mode  of  marshalling  the 
hoplites,  and  its  own  depth  of  files :  on  this  point 
there  was  no  uniformity — a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  dissentient  custom  in  Greece,  and 
how  much  each  town,  even  among  confederates, 
stood  apart  as  a  separate  unit^  Thucydidds  speci- 
fies only  the  prodigious  depth  of  the  Theban  hop- 
lites ;  respecting  the  rest,  he  merely  intimates  that 
no  common  rule  was  followed.     There  is  another 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  93.  eV  dairies  de  ircyrc  fUv  icai  cueoci  Oij/Scuoi  Mi(«arro, 
ol  be  aXXoi  i>5  eKaarot  Zrvxov, 

What  is  still  more  remarkable — in  the  battle  of  Mantineia  in  418  B.C. 
— between  the  Lacedsemonians  on  one  side  and  the  Athenians,  Ar- 
f^ians,  Mantineians,  &o.  on  the  other — the  different  lochi  or  diviaiona 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  were  not  all  marshalled  in  the  same  depth 
of  files.  Each  lochage,  or  commander  of  the  lochus,  directed  the  deptii 
of  his  own  division  (Thucyd.  v.  68). 
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point  also  which  he  does  not  specify — ^but  which, 
though  we  learn  it  only  on  the  inferior  authority  of 
Diodorus,  appears  both  true  and  important.  The 
front  ranks  of  the  Theban  heavy-armed  were  filled 
by  300  select  warriors,  of  distinguished  bodily 
strength,  valour,  and  discipline, — ^who  were  accus- 
tomed to  fight  in  pairs,  each  man  being  attached 
to  his  neighbour  by  a  peculiar  tie  of  intimate 
friendship.  These  pairs  were  termed  the  Heuiochi 
and  Parabatae — charioteers  and  companions ;  a  de- 
nomination probably  handed  down  from  the  Ho- 
meric times,  when  the  foremost  heroes  really  com- 
bated in  chariots  in  front  of  the  common  soldiers 
— but  now  preserved  after  it  had  outlived  its  ap- 
propriate meaning  \  This  band,  composed  of  the 
finest  men  in  the  various  palaestrae  of  Thebes,  was 
in  after-days  placed  imder  peculiar  training  (for  the 
defence  of  the  Kadmeia  or  citadel),  detached  from 
the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  and  organized  into 
a  separate  regiment  under  the  name  of  the  Sacred 
Lochus  or  Band :  we  shall  see  how  much  it  con- 
tributed to  the  shortlived  military  ascendency  of 
Thebes.  On  both  flanks  of  this  mass  of  Boeotian 
hoplites,  about  7000  in  total  number,  were  distri- 
buted 1000  cavalry,  500  peltasts,  and  10,000  light- 
armed  or  unarmed.  The  language  of  the  historian 
seems  to  imply  that  the  light-armed  on  the  Boeotian 
side  were  something  more  efiective  than  the  mere 
multitude  who  followed  the  Atheuians. 

'  Diodor.  xii.  70.  lIpo€fidxovTo  de  ndvrop  ol  nap*  iKtivois  'Hvioxoi  ml 

nafiafianu  iuikovfi€Vin,  Sifdptg  hrikfKToiTpuuc6a'toi 01  dc  Oi^jSoiOt  dio- 

il>€pQifr€s  Tois  T^y  (Tttfuiroov  p^fuus,  &c. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidai,  c.  18, 19. 

2m2 
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Order  of  Such  WES  the  Order  in  which  Pagondas  marched 

the  Athe-  his  army  over  the  hill,  halting  them  for  a  moment 
ni*narmy.  j^  f^Qi^i  and  sight  of  the  Athenians,  to  see  that  the 
ranks  were  even,  before  he  gave  the  word  for  ac- 
tual charge\  HippokratSs,  on  his  side,  apprised 
while  still  at  Delium  that  the  Boeotians  had  moved 
from  Tanagra,  first  sent  orders  to  his  army  to 
place   themselves   in  battle  array,  and  presently 

m 

arrived  himself  to  command  them;  leaving  300 
cavalry  at  Delium,  partly  as  garrison,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  on  the  rear  of  the  Boeotians 
during  the  battle.  The  Athenian  hoplites  were 
ranged  eight  deep  along  the  whole  line — with  the 
cavalry,  and  such  of  the  light-armed  as  yet  re- 
mained, placed  on  each  flank.     Hippokratds,  after 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  93.  Ka\  tirttdrj  KdkAs  avroU  flx^>  vrr€p€<l>€unf4raif  (the 
Boeotians)  roO  \6<l>ov  koI  €$€vto  rck  SwXa  rtrayfUvoi  &(nr€p  tfUXXov,  &c. 

1  transcribe  this  passage  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  impossible 
it  is  to  admit  the  expUmation  which  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  GoUer 
give  of  these  words  HBevro  ra  StrXa  (see  Notes  ad  Thucyd.  ii.  2).  They 
explain  the  words  to  mean  that  the  soldiers  ''  piled  their  arms  into  a 
heap  ** — disarmed  themselves  for  the  time.  But  the  Boeotians,  in  the 
situation  here  described,  cannot  possibly  have  parted  with  their  arms 
—they  were  just  on  the  point  of  charging  the  enemy — ^immediately 
afterwards,  Pagondas  gives  the  word,  the  pcean  for  charging  is  sung, 
and  the  rush  commences.  Pagondas  had  doubtless  good  reason  for 
directing  a  momentary  hah,  to  see  that  his  ranks  were  in  perfectly  good 
condition  before  the  charge  began.  But  to  command  his  troops  to 
*'  pile  their  arms  "  would  be  the  last  thing  that  he  would  think  of. 

In  the  interpretation  of  rerayfitvoi  &<nr€p  IffitWop,  I  agree  with  the 
Scholiast,  who  understands  fiax€a'aa'6ai  or  fiaxtta-Bai  after  tffuXXov 
(compare  Thucyd.  v.  66), — dissenting  from  Dr.  Arnold  and  GoUer,  who 
would  understand  Td<r<r«r6ai ;  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  makes  a  very 
awkward  meaning,  and  is  not  sustained  by  the  passage  produced  as 
parallel  (viii.  51). 

The  infinitive  verb,  understood  after  fficXXov,  need  not  necessarily  be 
a  verb  actually  occurring  before :  it  may  be  a  verb  suggested  by  the 
general  scope  of  the  sentence  :  see  ifUXKrj<ray,  iv.  123. 
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arriving  on  the  spot  and  surveying  the  ground 
occupied,  marched  along  the  front  of  the  line  briefly 
encouraging  his  soldiers;  who,  as  the  battle  was 
just  on  the  Oropian  border,  might  fancy  that  they 
were  not  in  their  own  country,  and  that  they  were 
therefore  exposed  without  necessity.  He  too,  in  a 
strain  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Pagondas,  re- 
minded the  Athenians,  that  on  either  side  of  the 
border  they  were  alike  fighting  for  the  defence  of 
Attica,  to  keep  the  Boeotians  out  of  it ;  since  the 
Peloponnesians  would  never  dare  to  enter  the 
country  without  the  aid  of  the  Boeotian  horse \  He* 
farther  called  to  their  recollection  the  great  name 
of  Athens,  and  the  memorable  victory  of  Myro- 
nid6s  at  CEnophyta,  whereby  their  fathei-s  had 
acquired  possession  of  all  Boeotia.  But  he  had 
scarcely  half-finished  his  progress  along  the  line, 
when  he  was  forced  to  desist  by  the  sound  of  the 
Boeotian  p8ean.  Pagondas,  after  a  few  additional 
sentences  of  encouragement,  had  given  the  word : 
the  Boeotian  hoplites  were  seen  charging  down  the 
hill ;  and  the  Athenian  hoplites,  not  less  eager,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them  at  a  running  step^. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  line  on  each  side,  the 

*  Thucyd.  iy.  95. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  95>  96.  KaOtaTtfTSiV  d*  is  rffv  ra^tv  ical  rj^ti  fUKk6rr<av 
(yvupoi,  'IfrntMcpdny;  6  arparrfybs  hriwapi^p  t6  trrpar^firthov  rStv  *A6tj- 

vaimv  TropciecXcvcTO  rt  Kai  tktyt  rowA^ Tounrra  rov  ^ImroKparovs  Tra- 

p€UcektvofjLtvov,  Koi  fJ^xP^  V^  fuaov  rov  trrparonibov  hriK66vTos,  rh  dc 
irXcov  oIk€ti  <f>6da'ayroSf  ol  Botmrol,  nap{iKtk€v<raix€vov  Koi  o^iViv  ws  di6, 
rax'fi»P  Mil  iwravOa  Hoy^pdov,  fraioovto-airer  hri^ca^  anh  rov  \6<f>ov,  &c. 

This  passage  contradicts  what  is  affirmed  hy  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and 
Goller>  to  have  been  a  general  practice,  that  the  soldiers  **  piled  their 
arms  and  always  attended  the  speeches  of  their  generals  without  them." 
(See  his  note  ad  Thucyd.  iv.  91.) 
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g^  0^    interposition  of  ravines  prevented  the  actual  meet- 
Tigoroutiy    ing  of  the  two  armies :  but  throughout  all  the  rest 
!^Yiii.     of  the  line,  the  clash  was  formidable  and  the  con- 
ri^lfrom    d^c'  ^f  ^^^^  sid^®  resolute.     Both  armies,  main- 
S^the^     taining  their  ranks  compact  and  unbroken,  came  to 
ij^^      the  closest  quarters ;  to  the  contact  and  pushing  of 
shields  against  each  other  ^    On  the  left  half  of  the 
Boeotian  line,  consisting  of  hoplites  from  Thespise, 
Tanagra,  and  Orchomenus,  the  Athenians  were  vic- 
torious.   The  Thespians,  who  resisted  longest,  even 
after  their  comrades  had  given  way,  were  surrounded 
and  sustained  the  most  severe  loss  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  who  in  the  ardour  of  success,  while  wheeling 
round  to  encircle  the  enemy,  became  disordered 
and  came  into  conflict  even  with  their  own  citizens, 
not  recognising  them  at  the  moment :  some  loss  of 
life  was  the  consequence. 

While  the  left  of  the  Boeotian  line  was  tibius 
worsted  and  driven  to  seek  protection  from  the 
right,  the  Thebans  on  that  side  gained  decided  ad- 
vantage. Though  the  resolution  and  discipline  of 
the  Athenian's  was  noway  inferior,  yet  as  soon  as 
the  action  came  to  close  quarters  and  to  pro- 
pulsion with  shield  and  spear,  the  prodigious 
depth  of  the  Theban  column  (more  than  triple  of 
the  depth  of  the  Athenians,  twenty-five  against 
eight)  enabled  them  to  bear  down  their  enemies 
by  mere  superiority  of  weight  and  mass.  More- 
over the  Thebans  appear  to  have  been  superior 
to  the  Athenians  in  gymnastic  training  and  ac-* 
quired  bodily  force,  as  they  were  inferior  both  in 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  96.  Koprwp^  yu&xD  ^ai  ^urfi^  doftidmv  (wtarffKttf  te« 
Compare  Xenophon,  Cyropted.  vii.  1,  32. 
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speech  and  in  intelligence.  The  chosen  Theban 
warriors  in  the  front  rank  were  especially  superior: 
but  apart  from  such  superiority,  if  we  assume  sim- 
ple equality  of  individual  strength  and  resolution 
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of  the  foremost  lines  as  might  he  slain — partly,  to 
push  forward  the  lines  before  them  from  behind. 
The  greater  the  depth  of  the  files,  the  more  irre- 
sistible did  this  propelling  force  become :  hence 
the  Thebans,  at  Delium  as  well  as  at  Leuktra, 
found  their  account  in  deepening  the  column  to  so 
remarkable  a  degree, — a  movement  to  which  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  their  hoplites  were  trained 
beforehand. 
£J?!rfthe  "^^^  Thebans  on  the  right  thus  pushed  back*  the 
Athcnuns    trooDS  on  the  left  of  the  Athenian  line,  who  retired 

— Hippo*  * 

knOs^with  at  first  slowly  and  for  a  short  space,  maintaining 
lites^u  their  order  unbroken — so  that  the  victory  of  the 
^  Athenians  on  their  own  right  would  have  restored 
the  battle,  had  not  Pagondas  detached  from  the 
rear  two  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  who,  wheeling  un- 
seen round  the  hill  behind,  suddenly  appeared  to 
the  relief  of  the  Boeotian  left,  and  produced  upon 
the  Athenians  on  that  side,  already  deranged  in 
their  ranks  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  the  intimi- 
dating effect  of  a  fresh  army  arriving  to  reinforce 
the  Boeotians.  And  thus,  even  on  the  right,  the 
victorious  portion  of  their  line,  the .  Athenians  lost 
courage  and  gave  way;  while  on  the  left,  where 
they  were  worsted  from  the  beginning,  they  found 
themselves  pressed  harder  and  harder  by  the  pur- 
suing Thebans :  so  that  in  the  end,  the  whole  Athe- 
nian army  was  broken  and  put  to  flight.  The  gar- 
rison of  Delium,  reinforced  by  300  cavalry  whom 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  96,  T6  dc  ^€$i6p,  §  ol  Orjfialoi  ^<ra»,  iKpar^i  n  rm^ 
*A0f]vai<av,  Koi  cl}a'dfi€VOL  Kara  Ppaxp  t6  npSyrov  €injKokov6ow, 

The  word  a}(rdfi€ifoi  (compare  iv.  35;  vi.  70)  exactly  expresses  the 
forward  pushing  of  the  mass  of  hoplites  with  shield  and  spear. 
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HippokratSs  had  left  there  to  assail  the  rear  of  the 
Bceotians  during  the  action,  either  made  no  vigor- 
ous movement,  or  were  repelled  by  a  Boeotian  re- 
serve stationed  to  watch  them.  Flight  having  be- 
come general  among  the  Athenians,  the  different 
parts  of  their  army  took  different  directions.  The 
right  sought  refuge  at  Delium,  the  centre  fled  to 
Or6pus,  and  the  left  took  a  direction  towards  the 
high  lands  of  Parn6s.  The  pursuit  of  the  Boeotians 
was  vigorous  and  destructive :  they  had  an  efficient 
cavalry,  strengtheited  by  some  Lokrian  horse  who 
had  arrived  even  during  the  action :  their  peltasts 
also,  and  their  light-armed  would  render  valuable 
service  against  retreating  hoplites^  Fortunately 
for  the  vanquished,  the  battle  had  begun  very  late 
in  the  afternoon,  leaving  no  long  period  of  daylight. 
This  important  circumstance  saved  the  Athenian 
army  from  almost  total  destruction^.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  general  Hippokratds,  together  with 
nearly  1000  hoplites,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  light-armed  and  attendants,  were  slain;  while 
the  loss  of  the  Bceotians,  chiefly  on  their  defeated 
left  wing,  was  rather  under  500  hoplites.  Some 
prisoners®  seem  to  have  been  made,  but  we  hear 
little  about  them.  Those  who  had  fled  to  Delium 
and  Or6pus  were  conveyed  back  by  sea  to  Athens. 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  96 ;  Athenaeas^  v.  p.  215.    Diodorus  (xii.  70)  repre- 
"  sente  tliat  the  battle  began  with  a  combat  of  cavahry,  in  which  the 
Athenians  had  the  advantage.    This  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
'    narrative  of  Thucydid^. 

'  Diodorus  (xii.  70)  dwells  upon  this  circumstance, 
s  Pyrilamp^s  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner in  the  retreat  by  the  Thebans  (Plutarch,  De  Genio  Socratis,  c.  IL 
p.  681).    See  also  Thucyd.  v.  35 — where  allusion  is  made  to  some 
prisoners. 
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Inter-  The  victOFS  retired  to  Tanagra,  after  erecting 

hcriiS—  their  trophy,  burying  their  own  dead,  and  despoiU 

stoinoc  of  ^"S  those  of  their  enemies.     An  abundant  booty  of 

^BoBo-  arms  from  the  stript  warriors  long  remained  to  de- 

agaiMt  the  corate  the  temples  of  Thebes,  and  the  spoil  in  other 

Athenians  ^  *  * 

for  dese-  ways  is  Said  to  have  been  considerable.    Pagondas 

temple  of  ^  also  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  newly-established 

SS^^^ie  fortress  at  Delium :  but  before  commencing  opera- 

tTS^^he  tioD9— which  might  perhaps  prove  tedious,  since 

suin  except  the  Athenians  could  always  reinforce  the  garrison 

on  condi-  ^ 

tionofqait-  by  sca — he  tried  another  means  of  attaining  the 
Uum.  ^  same  object.  He  despatched  to  the  Athenians  a 
herald — who,  happening  in  his  way  to  meet  the 
Athenian  herald  coming  to  ask  the  ordinary  per- 
mission for  burial  of  the  slain,  warned  him  that  no 
such  request  would  be  entertained  until  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Boeotian  general  had  first  been  commu- 
nicated, and  thus  induced  him  to  come  back  to  the 
Athenian  commanders.  The  Boeotian  herald  was 
instructed  to  remonstrate  against  the  violation  of 
holy  custom  committed  by  the  Athenians  in  seizing 
and  fortifying  the  temple  of  Delium ;  wherein  their 
garrison  was  now  dwelling,  performing  numerous 
functions  which  religion  forbade  to  be  done  in  a 
sacred  place,  and  using  as  their  common  drink  the 
water  especially  consecrated  to  sacrificial  purposes. 
The  Boeotians  therefore  solemnly  summoned  them 
in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  gods  inmates  along 
with  him,  to  evacuate  the  place,  carrying  away  all 
that  belonged  to  them :  and  the  herald  gave  it  to 
be  understood,  that  unless  this  summons  were  com- 
plied with,  no  permission  would  be  granted  to  bury 
the  dead. 
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Answer  was  returned  by  the  Athenian  herald,  Anawcrof 

t       n  1       theAthe- 

who  now  went  to  the  Boeotian  commanders,  to  the  nian  hmid 
following  eflFect : — ^The  Athenians  did  not  admit  mnds  per- 
that  they  had  hitherto  been  guilty  of  any  wrong  in  JJJJ^^e 
reference  to  the  temple,  and  protested  that  they  Jjf^un! 
would  persist  in  respecting  it  for  the  future  as 
much  as  possible.  Their  object  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  it  had  been  no  evil  sentiment  towards  the 
holy  place,  but  the  necessity  of  avenging  the  re- 
peated invasions  of  Attica  by  the  Boeotians.  Pos- 
session of  the  territory,  according  to  the  received 
maxims  of  Greece,  always  carried  along  with  it 
possession  of  temples  therein  situated,  under  obli- 
gation to  fulfil  all  customary  obligations  to  the  re- 
sident god,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  It 
was  upon  this  maxim  that  the  Boeotians  had  them- 
selves acted  when  they  took  possession  of  their 
present  territory,  expelling  the  prior  occupants  and 
appropriating  the  temples :  it  was  upon  the  same 
maxim  that  the  Athenians  would  act  in  retaining  so 
much  of  Boeotia  as  they  had  now  conquered,  and  in 
conquering  more  of  it,  if  they  could.  Necessity  com- 
pelled them  to  use  the  consecrated  water — a  neces- 
sity not  originating  in  the  ambition  of  Athens,  but 
in  prior  Boeotian  aggressions  upon  Attica — a  ne* 
cessity  which  they  trusted  that  the  gods  would 
pardon,  since  their  altars  were  allowed  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  involuntary  oflFender,  and  none  but  he 
who  sinned  without  constraint  experienced  their 
displeasure.  The  Boeotians  were  guilty  of  far  greater 
impiety — in  refusing  to  give  back  the  dead,  except 
upon  certain  conditions  connected  with  the  holy 
ground-^than  the  Athenians,  who  merely  refused 
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to  turn  the  duty  of  sepulture  into  an  unseemly  bar- 
gain. **Tell  us  unconditionally  (concluded  the  Athe- 
nian herald)  that  we  may  bury  our  dead  under  truce, 
pursuant  to  the  maxims  of  our  forefathers.  Do  not 
tell  us  that  we  may  do  so,  on  condition  of  going  out 
of  Boeotia — for  we  are  no  longer  in  Boeotia — we  are 
in  our  own  territory,  won  by  the  sword." 
The  Boeo-        The  Boeotiau  srenerals  dismissed  the  herald  with 

tians  per-  ^ 

sirt  in  de-  a  reply  short  and  decisive:  — **  If  you  are  in  Boeotia, 
threracoa.  YOU  may  take  away  all  that  belongs  to  you,  but 
bum  Ma*"  oi^ly  ^^  condition  of  going  out  of  it.  If  on  the 
for^wMtinr  ^^^^^  hand  you  are  in  your  own  territory,  you  can 
permission    t^kc  youT  owu  rcsolutiou  without  askiuff  us^" 

to  bury  the  "^  ^ 

dead.— De-       In  this  debate,  curious  as  an  illustration  of  Gre- 

Buhject.       cian  manners  and  feelings,  there  seems  to  have 

been  special  pleading  and  evasion  on  both  sides. 

R«DMri«on  The  final  sentence  of  the  Boeotians  was  ffood  as  a 

the  debate.  ° 

reply  to  the  incidental  argument  raised  by  the 
Athenian  herald,  who  had  rested  the  defence  of 
Athens  in  regard  to  the  temple  of  Delium  on  the 
allegation  that  the  territory  was  Athenian,  not 
Boeotian — Athenian  by  conquest  and  by  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  and  had  concluded  by  affirming  the 
same  thing  about  Oropia,  the  district  to  which  the 
battle-field  belonged.  It  was  only  this  same  argu- 
ment, of  actual  superior  force,  which  the  Boeotians 
retorted,  when  they  said — **  If  the  territory  to  which 
your  application  refers  is  yours  by  right  of  conquest 
(i.  e.  if  you  are  de  facto  masters  of  it  and  are 
strongest  within  it) — you  can  of  course  do  what 
you  think  best  in  it :  you  need  not  ask  any  truce 
at  our  hands ;  you  can  bury  your  dead  without  a 

'  See  the  two  difficult  chapters,  iv.  98,  99  in  ThucydiddB. 
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truce*."  The  BceotiaDs  kaew  that  at  this  moment 
the  field  of  battle  was  under  guard  by  a  detachment 
of  their  array',  and  that  the  Athenians  could  not 
obtain  the  dead  bodies  without  permission.  But 
since  the  Atbeniaa  herald  had  asserted  the  reverse 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  they 


1 
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condition  for  consenting  to  permit  the  burial  of  the 
Athenian  dead  ^  Ultimately,  after  they  had  taken 
Delium,  we  shall  find  that  they  did  grant  it  uncon- 
ditionally ;  and  we  may  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  ever  persisted  in  refusing  it>  if  the  Athenian 
herald  had  pressed  this  one  important  principle 
separately  and  exclusively — and  if  he  had  not,  by 
an  unskilful  plea  in  vindication  of  the  right  to  occupy 
and  live  at  Delium,  both  exasperated  their  feelings, 
and  furnished  them  with  a  collateral  issue  as  a 
means  of  evading  the  main  demand^. 

To  judge  this  curious  debate  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality, we  ought  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians  in  occupying  Delium, — that  for 
an  enemy  to  make  special  choice  of  a  temple,  as  a 
post  to  be  fortified  and  occupied,  was  a  proceeding 
certainly  rare,  perhaps  hardly  admissible^  in  Gre- 
cian warfare.  Nor  does  the  vindication  offered  by 
the  Athenian  herald  meet  the  real  charge  preferred. 
It  is  one  thing  for  an  enemy  of  superior  force  to 
overrun  a  country,  and  to  appropriate  everything 
within  it,  sacred  as  well  as  profane :  it  is  another 

>  When  we  recollect,  in  connection  with  thii  incident,  and  another  in 
Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5, 24,  the  legendary  stories  about  tl^e  Thebana  leftuing 
burial  to  the  bodies  of  slain  enemies,  in  the  cases  of  Polyneikes  and  the 
other  Six  Chiefs  against  Thebes — ^we  may  almost  suspect  that  in  reality 
the  Thebans  were  more  disposed  than  other  Ghreeks  to  override  this 
obtigation. 

'  Thucydid^,  in  describing  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Boeotians,  does 
not  seem  to  imply  that  they  thought  this  a  good  and  valid  ground,  upon 
which  they  could  directly  take  their  stand;  but  merely  that  they  con- 
sidered it  a  fair  diplomatic  way  of  meeting  the  alternative  raised  by  the 
Athenian  herald ;  for  rurrperris  means  nothing  more  than  this. 

Oid*  aZ  iairivbovTO  brj6tv  xmip  rijs  cVctWv  (^AOrfVfiUav)'  rh  di  €K  t^$ 
iavT&p  {Boioor&v)  fvnptTrfS  dvai  mroKpivaa'6ai,  amSyrtu  koX  aTrdkafidif 
A  aTraiTova'tp, 

The  adverb  ^rj3€v  also  marks  the  reference  to  the  special  question^  w 
laid  out  by  the  Athenian  herald. 
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thing  for  a  border  enemy,  not  yet  in  sufficient  force 
for  conquering  the  whole,  to  convert  a  temple  of 
convenient  site  into  a  regular  garrisoned  fortress, 
and  make  it  a  base  of  operations  against  the  neigh- 
bouring population.  On  this  ground,  the  Boeo- 
tians might  reasonably  complain  of  the  seizure  of 
Delium  :  though  I  apprehend  that  no  impartial  in- 
terpreter of  Grecian  international  custom  would 
have  thought  them  warranted  in  requiring  the  re- 
storation of  the  place,  as  a  peremptory  condition  to 
their  granting  the  burial- truce  when  solicited. 

All  negotiation  being  thus  broken  off,  the  Bobo-  si^  and 
tian  generals  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Delium,  aided  DeUomby 
by  2000  Corinthian  hoplites,  together  with  some  ^^^ 
Meganans  and  the  late  Peloponnesian  garrison  of 
Nissea — who  joined  after  the  news  of  the  battle. 
Though  they  sent  for  darters  and  slingers,  probably 
CEtaeans  and  iEtolians,  from  the  Maliac  Gulf,  yet 
their  direct  attacks  were  at  first  all  repelled  by  the 
garrison,  aided  by  an  Athenian  squadron  off  the 
coast,  in  spite  of  the  hasty  and  awkward  defences 
by  which  alone  the  fort*  was  protected.  At  length 
they  contrived  a  singular  piece  of  fire-mechanism, 
which  enabled  them  to  master  the  place.  They 
first  sawed  in  twain  a  thick  beam,  pierced  a  channel 
through  it  long-ways  from  end  to  end,  sheathed 
most  part  of  the  channel  with  iron,  and  then  joined 
the  two  halves  accurately  together.  From  the  farther 
end  of  this  hollowed  beam  they  suspended  by  chains 
a  large  metal  pot,  fnll  of  pitch,  brimstone,  and  burn^ 
ing  charcoal ;  lastly,  an  iron  tube,  projected  from 
the  end  of  the  interior  channel  of  the  beam,  so  as 
to  come  near  to  the  pot.  Such  was  the  machine, 
which,  constructed  at  some  distance,  was  brought 
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on  carts  and  placed  close  to  the  wall,  near  the  pali- 
sading and  the  wooden  towers.  The  Boeotians  then 
applied  great  bellows  to  their  own  end  of  the  beam, 
blowing  violently  a  current  of  air  through  the  inte- 
rior channel,  so  as  to  raise  an  intense  fire  in  the 
cauldron  at  the  other  end.  The  wooden  portions 
of  the  wall,  soon  catching  fire,  became  uAtenable  for 
the  defenders — who  escaped  in  the  best  way  they 
could,  without  attempting  farther  resistance.  Two 
hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  few 
slain ;  but  the  greater  number  got  safely  on  ship- 
board. This  recapture  of  Delium  took  place  on  the 
seventeenth  day  after  the  battle,  during  all  which 
interval  the  Athenians  slain  had  remained  on  the 
field  unburied.  Presently  however  arrived  the 
Athenian  herald  to  make  fresh  application  for  the 
burial-truce;  which  was  now  forthwith  granted, 
and  granted  unconditionally  \ 
Mdiuw  Such  was  the  memorable  expedition  and  battle 

bitddt,  per-  of  Dclium — a  fatal  discouragement  to  the  feeling  of 
MedtT'  confidence  and  hope  which  had  previously  reigned 
^^'  at  Athens,  besides  the  painful  immediate  loss  which 
it  inflicted  on  the  city.  Among  the  hoplites  who 
took  part  in  the  vigorous  charge  and  pushing  of 
shields,  the  philosopher  Sokrat^s  is  to  be  numbered. 
His  bravery,  both  in  the  battle  and  the  retreat,  was 
much  extolled  by  his  friends,  and  doubtless  with 
good  reason.  He  had  before  served  with  credit  in 
the  ranks  of  the  hoplites  at  Potidaea,  and  he  served 
also  at  Amphipolis ;  his  patience  under  hardship, 
and  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  being  not  less  re- 
markable than  his  personal  courage.  He  and  his 
friend  Laches  were  among  those  hoplites  who  in 

'  Thuc>'d.  iv.  100,  101. 
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the  retreat  from  Delium,  instead  of  flinging  away 
their  arms  and  taking  to  flight,  kept  their  ranks, 
their  arms,  and  their  firmness  of  countenance ;  in- 
somuch that  the  pursuing  cavalry  found  it  danger- 
ous to  meddle  with  them,  and  turned  to  an  easier 
prey  in  the  disarmed  fugitives.  Alkibiadfis  also 
served  at  Delium  in  the  cavalry,  and  stood  by  So- 
kratds  in  the  retreat.  The  latter  was  thus  exposing 
his  life  at  Delium  nearlv  at  the  same  time  when 
Aristophanes  was  exposing  him  to  derision  in  the 
comedy  of  the  Clouds,  as  a  dreamer  alike  morally 
worthless  and  physically  incapable'. 

Severe  as  the  blow  was  which  the  Athenians  suf-  ^^^^ 
fered  at  Dehum,  their  disasters  in  Thrace  about  the  ±^^«Y  . 
same  time,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  same  sum-  Thrace  wid 

l^iCft  i^Atfi  om  fti* 

mer  and  autumn,  were  yet  more  calamitous.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  preparation  of  a  Lacedaemonian  force  intended 
to  act  against  the  Athenians  in  Thrace,  under  Bra- 
sidas,  in  concert  with  the  Chalkidians,  revolted 
subjects  of  Athens,  and  with  Perdikkas  of  Macedon. 
Having  frustrated  the  Athenian  designs  against  Me- 
gara  (as  described  above)^,  Brasidas  completed  the 

'  See  Plato  (Symposion  c.  36,  p.  221 ;  Laches,  p.  181 ;  Charmid^, 
p.  153 ;  Apolog.  Sokratis,  p.  28),  Strabo,  is.  p.  403. 

Plutarch,  Alkibiad^,  e.  7*  We  find  it  mentioned  among  the  stories 
told  about  Sokrat^a  in  the  retreat  from  Delium,  that  his  life  was  pre- 
served by  the  inspiration  of  his  fkmiliar  daemon  or  genius,  which  in- 
structed him  on  one  doubtful  occasion  which  of  two  roads  was  the  safe 
one  to  take  (Cicero,  de  Divinat.  i.  54 ;  Plutarch,  de  Genio  Sokratis, 
c.  11,  p.  581). 

The  scepticism  of  Athenseus  (v.  p.  215)  about  the  military  service  of 
Sokrat^  is  not  to  be  defended — ^but  it  may  probably  be  explained  by 
the  exaggerations  and  falsehoods  which  he  had  read,  ascribing  to  the 
philosopher  superhuman  gallantry. 

'  See  above,  page  516. 
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levy  of  his  divisioQ — 1700  hoplites,  partly  Helots, 
partly  Dorian  Peloponnesians — and  conducted 
them,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian colony  of  Herakleia,  in  the  Trachinian 
territory  near  the  MaUac  Gulf.  To  reach  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass 
through  Thessaly,  which  was  no  easy  task ;  for  the 
war  had  now  lasted  so  long  that  every  state  in 
Greece  had  become  mistrustful  of  the  transit  of 
armed  foreigners.  Moreover,  the  mass  of  the  Thes- 
salian  population  were  decidedly  friendly  to  Athens, 
nor  had  he  any  sufficient  means  to  force  a  passage ; 
while,  should  he  wait  to  apply  for  formal  permission, 
there  was  much  doubt  whether  it  would  be  granted 
— and  perfect  certainty  of  such  delay  and  publicity 
as  would  put  the  Athenians  on  their  guard.  But 
though  such  was  the  temper  of  the  Thessalian 
people,  yet  the  Thessalian  governments,  all  oligar- 
chical, sympathised  with  Lacedsemon ;  and  the  fede« 
ral  authority  or  power  of  the  tagus,  which  bound 
together  the  separate  cities,  was  generally  very 
weak.  What  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the 
Macedonian  Perdikkas,  as  well  as  the  Chalkidians, 
had  in  every  city  powerful  guests  and  partisans, 
whom  they  prevailed  upon  to  exert  themselves  ac- 
tively in  forwarding  the  passage  of  the  army  ^ 
Rapidity  To  thcsc  mcu  Brasidas  sent  a  message  at  Phar- 

vrith^wwS'  salus,  as  soon  as  he  reached  Herakleia  ;  and  Niko- 
through      nidas  of  Larissa  with  other  Thessalian  friends  of  Per- 
Thessaiy.     dikkas,  assembling  at  Melitaea  in  Achaia  Phthidtis, 
undertook  to  escort  him  through  Thessaly.     By 
their  countenance  and  support,  combined  with  his 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  78. 
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own  boldness,  dexterity,  and  rapid  movements,  he 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible 
enterprise  of  running  through  the  country,  not  only 
without  the  consent,  but  against  the  feeling  of  its 
inhabitants — simply  by  such  celerity  as  to  forestal 
opposition.  After  traversing  Achaia  Phthi6tis,  a 
territory  dependent  on  the  Thessalians,  Brasidas 
began  his  march  from  Melitsea  through  Thessaly 
itself,  along  with  his  powerful  native  guides.  Not- 
withstanding all  possible  secrecy  and  celerity,  his 
march  became  so  far  divulged,  that  a  body  of  volun- 
teers from  the  neighbourhood,  offended  at  the  pro- 
ceeding and  unfriendly  to  Nikonidas,  assembled  to 
oppose  his  progress  down  the  valley  of  the  river 
Enipeus.  Reproaching  him  with  wrongful  viola- 
tion of  an  independent  territory,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  without  permission  from  the 
general  government,  they  forbade  him  to  proceed 
farther.  His  only  chance  of  making  progress 
lay  in  disarming  their  opposition  by  fair  words. 
His  guides  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  the 
suddenness  of  his  arrival  had  imposed  upon  them  as 
his  guests  the  obhgation  of  conducting  him  through, 
without  waiting  to  ask  for  formal  permission:  to 
offend  their  countrymen,  however,  was  the  farthest 
thing  from  their  thoughts — and  they  would  re- 
nounce the  enterprise  if  the  persons  now  assembled 
persisted  in  their  requisition.  The  same  concilia- 
tory tone  was  adopted  by  Brasidas  himself.  **  He 
protested  his  strong  feeling  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship for  Thessaly  and  its  inhabitants :  his  arms 
were  directed  against  the  Athenians,  not  against 
them  :  nor  was  he  aware  of  any  unfriendly  relation 

2n2 
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subsisting  between  the  Thessalians  and  Lacedsemo* 
nians,  such  as  to  exclude  either  of  them  from  the 
territory  of  the  other.  Against  the  prohibition  of 
the  parties  now  before  him,  he  could  not  possibly 
march  forward,  nor  would  he  think  of  attempting 
it ;  but  he  put  it  to  their  good  feeling  whether  they 
ought  to  prohibit  him."  Such  conciliatory  lan- 
guage was  successful  in  softening  the  opponents 
and  inducing  them  to  disperse.  But  so  afraid  were 
his  guides  of  renewed  opposition  in  other  parts,  that 
they  hurried  him  forward  still  more  rapidly',  and 
he  **  passed  through  the  country  at  a  running  pace 
without  halting.''  Leaving  Melitaea  in  the  morning, 
he  readied  Pharsalus  on  the  same  night,  encamp- 
ing on  the  river  Apidanus  :  thence  he  proceeded  on 
the  next  day  to  Phakium,  and  on  the  day  afterwards 
into  Perrhaebia* — a  territory  adjoining  to  and  de- 
pendent on  Thessaly,  under  the  mountain  range  of 
Olympus.  Here  he  was  in  safety,  so  that  his  Thes- 
salian  guides  left  him  ;  while  the  Perrhaebians  con- 
ducted him  over  the  pass  of  Olympus  (the  same 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  7^^.  *0  dc,  /ccXevovrcjv  twi^  dyooywv,  wply  ri  irXcor  (var^- 
vai  TO  KtuiKvaov,  ixcaptt  ovbip  iirurxiup  dpofup. 

3  The  geography  of  Thessaly  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  enable  us 
to  verify  these  ]K)sitions  with  exactness.  That  which  Thucydid^  calls 
the  Apidanus,  is  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and 
Enipcus.  See  Kiepert's  map  of  ancient  Thessaly  (Colonel  Leake, 
Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  ch.  xlii.  vol.  iv.  p.  470;  and  Dr.  Arnold's 
note  on  this  chapter  of  Thucydides). 

We  must  sup(M>se  that  Brasidas  was  detained  a  considerable  time  in 
parleying  with  the  opposing  band  of  Thessalians.  Otherwise,  it  would 
seem  that  the  space  between  Melitsea  and  Pharsalus  would  not  be  a 
great  distance  to  get  over  in  an  entire  day's  march— considering  that 
the  pace  was  as  rapid  as  the  troops  could  sustain.  The  much  greater 
distance,  between  Larissa  and  Melitsea,  was  traversed  in  one  night  by 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  (the  son  of  Demetrius),  with  an  army  carr3ring 
ladders  and  other  aids  for  attacking  a  town,  &c,  (Polyb.  v.  97.) 
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over  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  marched),  to 
Dium  in  Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of  Perdikkas, 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  mountain  ^ 

The  Athenians  were  soon  apprised  of  this  stolen  Relations 
passage,  so  ably  and  rapidly  executed,  in  a  man-  Brasidas 
ner  which  few  other  Greeks,  certainly  no  other  La-  kas— Br^i- 
cedaemonian,  would  have  conceived  to  be  possible.  fn^Tn^ae- 
Aware  of  the  new  enemy  thus  brought  within  reach  commoda- 

•^  ^  tion  with 

of  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  they  transmitted  Arrhibaeus 
orders  thither  for  greater  vigilance,  and  at  the  same  kas  is  of- 
time  declared  open  war  against  Perdikkas* ;  but  un-  ^°  ^ 
fortunately  without  sending  any  efficient  force,  at  a 
moment  when  timely  defensive  intervention  was  im- 
periously required.  Perdikkas  immediately  invited 
Brasidas  to  join  him  in  the  attack  of  Arrhibaeus, 
prince  of  the  Macedonians  called  Lynkestae,  or  of 
Lynkus  ;  a  summons  which  the  Spartan  could  not 
decline,  since  Perdikkas  provided  half  of  the  pay  and 
maintenance  of  the  army — but  which  he  obeyed  with 
reluctance,  anxious  as  he  was  to  commence  opera- 
tions against  the  allies  of  Athens.  Such  reluctance 
was  still  farther  strengthened  by  envoys  from  the 
Chalkidians  of  Thrace — ^who,  as  zealous  enemies 
of  Athens,  joined  him  forthwith,  but  discouraged 
any  vigorous  efforts  to  relieve  Perdikkas  from 
embarrassing  enemies  in  the  interior,  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  be  under  more  pressing  motives 
to  conciliate  and  assist  them.  Accordingly  Bra- 
sidas, though  he  joined  Perdikkas  and  marched 
along  with  the  Macedonian  army  towards  the 
territory  of  the  Lynkestae,  was  not  only  averse 
to  active  military  operations,  but  even  entertained 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  78.  *  Thucjd.  iv.  82. 
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with  favour  propositions  from  Arrhibaeus — ^where* 
in  the  latter  expressed  his  wish  to  become  the 
ally  of  Lacedaemon  and  offered  to  refer  all  his  dif- 
ferences  with  Perdikkas  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Spartan  general  himself.  Communicating  these 
propositions  to  Perdikkas,  Brasidas  invited  him  to 
Usten  to  an  equitable  compromise,  admitting  Arrhi- 
bseus  into  the  alliance  of  Lacedaemon.  But  Per- 
dikkas indignantly  refused  :  ^'  he  had  not  called  in 
Brasidas  as  a  judge  to  decide  disputes  between  him 
and  his  enemies,  but  as  an  auxiliary  to  put  them 
down  wherever  he  might  point  them  out ;  and  he 
protested  against  the  iniquity  of  Brasidas  in  enter- 
ing into  terms  with  Arrhibaeus,  while  the  Lacedae- 
monian army  was  half  paid  and  maintained  by 
him"  (Perdikkas)  ^  Notwithstanding  such  remon- 
strance, and  even  a  hostile  protest,  Brasidas  per- 
sisted in  his  intended  conference  with  Arrhibaeus, 
and  was  so  far  satisfied  with  the  propositions  made 
that  he  withdrew  his  troops  without  marching  over 
the  pass  into  Lynkus.  Too  feeble  to  act  alone, 
Perdikkas  loudly  complained,  and  contracted  his  al- 
lowance for  the  future,  so  as  to  provide  for  only  one- 
third  of  the  army  of  Brasidas  instead  of  one-half. 

Bmidit  To  this  inconvenieuce,  however,  Brasidas  sub- 

marches  '  '  ,  , 

agttnst  mitted,  in  haste  to  beein  his  march  into  ChalkidikS, 
State  of  '  and  his  operations  jointly  with  the  Chalkidians, 
tiiet^wn.  for  seducing  or  subduing  the  subject-allies  of 
Athens.  His  first  operation  was  against  Akanthus, 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  the  terri- 
tory of  which  he  invaded  a  little  before  the  vintage 
— probably  about  the  middle  of  September  ;  when 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  83. 
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He  18  ad- 
mitted per- 
sonally into 
the  town  to 
explain  his 
views — ^his 
speech  be- 
fore the 
Akanthian 
assembly. 


**  Myself  and  my  soldiers  have  been  sent,  Akan- 
thians,  to  realise  the  purpose  which  we  proclaimed 
on  beginning  the  war — that  we  took  arms  to  libe- 
rate Greece  from  the  Athenians.  Let  no  man 
blame  us  for  having  been  long  in'coming,  or  for 
the  mistake  which  we  made  at  the  outset  in  sup- 
posing that  we  should  quickly  put  down  the  Athe- 
nians by  operations  against  Attica,  without  exposing 
you  to  any  risk.  Enough  that  we  are  now  here  on 
the  first  opportunity,  resolved  to  put  them  down  if 
you  will  lend  us  your  aid.  To  find  myself  shut  out 
of  your  town — nay,  to  find  that  I  am  not  heartily 
welcomed — astonishes  me.  We  Lacedaemonians 
undertook  this  long  and  perilous  march,  in  the  be- 
lief that  we  were  coming  to  friends  eagerly  expect- 
ing us  ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  terrible  if  you  should 
now  disappoint  us,  and  stand  out  against  your  own 
freedom  as  well  as  against  that  of  other  Greeks. 
Your  example.,  standing  high  as  you  do  both  for 
prudence  and  power,  will  fatally  keep  back  other 
Greeks,  and  make  them  suspect  that  I  am  wanting 
either  in  power  to  protect  them  against  Athens,  or 
in  honest  purpose.  Now,  in  regard  to  power,  my 
own  present  army  was  one  which  the  Athenians, 
though  superior  in  number,  were  afraid  to  fight 
near  Nisaea ;  nor  are  they  at  all  likely  to  send  an 
equal  force  hither  against  me  by  sea.  And  in  re- 
gard to  my  purpose,  it  is  not  one  of  mischief,  but 
of  liberation — the  Lacedaemonian  authorities  having 
pledged  themselves  to  me  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  that  every  city  which  joins  me  shall  retain 
its  autonomy.  You  have  therefore  the  best  assu- 
rance both  as  to  my  purposes  and  as  to  my  power — 
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still  less  need  you  apprehend  that  I  am  come  with 
factious  designs,  to  serve  the  views  of  any  particular 
men  among  you,  and  to  remodel  your  established 
constitution  to  the  disadvantage  either  of  the  Many 
or  of  the  Few.  .That  would  be  worse  than  foreign 
subjugation ;  and  by  such  dealing  we  Lacedae- 
monians should  be  taking  trouble  to  earn  hatred 
instead  of  gratitude.  We  should  play  the  part  of 
unworthy  traitors,  worse  even  than  that  high- 
handed oppression  of  which  we  accuse  the  Athe- 
nians :  we  should  at  once  violate  our  oaths,  and  sin 
against  our  strongest  political  interests.  Perhaps 
you  may  say,  that  though  you  wish  me  well,  you 
desire  for  your  parts  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  stand 
aloof  from  a  dangerous  struggle.  You  will  tell  me 
to  carry  my  propositions  elsewhere,  to  those  who 
can  safely  embrace  them,  but  not  to  thrust  my 
alliance  upon  any  people  against  their  own  will.  If 
this  should  be  your  language,  I  shall  first  call  your 
local  gods  and  heroes  to  witness  that  I  have  come 
to  you  with  a  mission  of  good,  and  have  employed 
persuasion  in  vain  ;  I  shall  then  proceed  to  ravage 
your  territory  and  extort  your  consent,  thinking 
myself  justly  entitled  to  do  so,  on  two  grounds. 
First,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  may  not  sustain 
actual  damage  from  these  good  wishes  which  you 
profess  towards  me  without  actually  joining — 
damage  in  the  shape  of  that  tribute  which  you 
annusdly  send  to  Athens.  Next,  that  the  Greeks 
generally  may  not  be  prevented  by  you  from  be- 
coming free.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  common 
good  that  we  Lacedaemonians  can  justify  ourselves 
for  liberating  any  city  against  its  own  will :  but  as 
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we  are  conscious  of  desiring  only  extinction  of  the 
empire  of  otliers,  not  acquisition  of  empire  for  our- 
selves,— ^we  should  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  suffered 
you  to  obstruct  that  liberation  which  we  are  now 
carrying  to  all.     Consider  well  my  words  then  : 
take  to  yourselves  the  glory  of  beginning  the  sera  of 
emancipation  for  Greece — save  your  own  proper- 
ties from  damage — and  attach  an  ever-honourable 
name  to  the  community  of  Abanthus^" 
SteAJouT        Nothing  could  be  more  plausible  or  judicious 
thian  as-      than  this  language  of  Brasidas  to  the  Akanthians — 
dedaion  of   uor  had  they  any  means  of  detecting  the  falsity  of 
rity  T(^g    the  assertion  (which  he  afterwards  repeated  in  other 
JISSuLS,  places  besides*)  that  he  had  braved  the  forces  of 
after  much   Athens  at  Nisaea  with  the  same  army  as  that  now 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls.     Perhaps  the  simplicity 
of  his  speech    and  manner  may  even  have  lent 
strength  to  his  assurances.     As  soon  as  he  had  re- 
tired, the  subject  was  largely  discussed  in  the  as* 
sembly,  with  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
speakers,  and  perfect  freedom  on  both  sides :  and 
the  decision,  not  called  for  until  after  a  long  de^ 
bate,  was  determined  partly  by  the  fair  promises  of 
Brasidas,  partly  by  the  certain  loss  which  the  ruin 
of  the  vine-crop  would  entail.     The  votes  of  the 
citizens  present  being  taken  secretly,  a  majority 
resolved  to  accede  to  the  propositions  of  Brasidas 
and  revolt  from  Athens^.     Exacting  the  renewal 
of  his  pledge  and  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  autho- 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  86,  86,  87-  »  Tbucyd.  iv.  108. 

'  Thuc>'d.  iv.  88.  Ol  bi  ^AkovOioi,  noW&p  \€x^€vr<»v  irp&rfpov  rir* 
dfi<f>6T€pa,  Kpv<f>a  hut^f^itrdfitvoi,  dux  re  rh  hraytaya  elirciy  rdy  Bp((<rt* 
6ay  «ecu  YTcpl  rov  ndfmcv  <l>6^y  tfypmaup  ol  wktiovs  difHtmurBai  'ABipnim^, 
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rities,  for  the  preservation  of  full  autonomy  to  every 
city  which  should  join  him,  they  received  his  army 
into  the  town.  The  neighbouring  city  of  Stageirus 
(a  colony  of  Andros,  as  Akanthus  also  was)  soon 
followed  the  example  ^ 

There  are  few  acts  in  history  wherein  Grecian  Reflections 
political  reason  and  morality  appear  to  greater  ad-  p^eeding 
vantage  than  in  this  proceeding  of  the  Akanthians.  Ij^^?^^ 
The  habit  of  fair,  free,  and  pacific  discussion — the  ^^^t^*^ 
established  respect  to  the  vote  of  the  majority — the  ans. 
care  to  protect  individual  independence  of  judge- 
ment  by  secret  suffrage — the  deliberate  estimate  of 
reasons  on  both  sides  by  each  individual  citizen-— 
all  these  main  laws  and  conditions  of  healthy  poli- 
tical action  appear  as  a  part  of  the  confirmed  cha- 
racter of  the  Akanthians.    We  shall  not  find  Brasi- 
das  entering  other  towns  in  a  way  so  creditable  or 
80  harmonious. 

But  there  is  another  inference  which  the  scene  Evidence 
just  described  irresistibly  suggests.     It  affords  the  proceeding 
clearest  proof  that  the  Akanthians  had  little  to  J^e  b^J^f 
complain  of  as  subject- allies  of  Athens,  and  that  f^^l^  ^j^^ 
they  would  have  continued  in  that  capacity,  if  left  Athenian 

•^  r         J '  allies)  did 

to  their  own  choice  without  the  fear  of  having  their  not  hate 
crop  destroyed.     Such  is  the  pronounced  feeling  of  werc'not" 
the  mass  of  the  citizens :  the  party  who   desire  ^^  ^ 
otherwise  are  in  a  decided  minority.     It  is  only  the 
combined  effect,  of  severe  impending  loss  and  of 
tempting  assurances  held  out  by  the  worthiest  re- 
presentative whom  Sparta  ever  sent  out,  .which  in- 
duces them  to  revolt  from  Athens.     Nor  even  then 
is  the  resolution  taken  without  long  opposition,  and 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  88 ;  Diodor.  xii.  6?. 
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a  large  dissentient  minority,  in  a  case  where  secret 
suffrage  ensured  free  and  genuine  expression  of 
preference  from  every  individual.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  scene  in  Akanthus  at  this  critical 
moment  could  have  been  of  such  a  character,  had 
the  empire  of  Athens  been  practically  odious  and 
burdensome  to  the  subject-allies,  as  it  is  commonly 
depicted.  Had  such  been  the  fact — had  the  Akan- 
thians  felt  that  the  imperial  ascendency  of  Athens 
oppressed  them  with  hardship  or  humiUation  from 
which  their  neighbours,  the  revolted  Chalkidians  in 
Olynthus  and  elsewhere,  were  exempt — they  would 
have  hailed  the  advent  of  Brasidas  with  that  cordi- 
ality which  he  himself  expected  and  was  surprised 
not  to  find.  The  sense  of  present  grievance,  always 
acute  and  often  excessive,  would  have  stood  out  as 
their  prominent  impulse :  nor  would  they  have 
needed  either  intimidation  or  cajolery  to  induce 
them  to  throw  open  their  gates  to  the  liberator — 
who,  in  his  speech  within  the  town,  finds  no  actual 
suffering  to  appeal  to,  but  is  obliged  to  gain  over  an 
audience,  evidently  unwilling,  by  alternate  threats 
and  promises. 

As  in  Akanthus,  so  in  most  of  the  other  Thracian 
subjects  of  Athens — the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  though 
strongly  solicited  by  the  Chalkidians,  manifest  no 
spontaneous  disposition  to  revolt  from  Athens. 
We  shall  find  the  party  who  introduce  Brasidas 
to  be  a  conspiring  minority,  who  not  only  do  not 
consult  the  majority  beforehand,  but  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  free  option  to  the  majority 
afterwards,  whether  they  will  ratify  or  reject ;  bring- 
ing in  a  foreign  force  to  overawe  them  and  com- 
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promise  them  without  their  own  consent  in  hostility 
against  Athens.  Now  that  which  makes  the  events 
of  Akanthus  so  important  as  an  evidence,  is,  that 
the  majority  is  not  thus  entrapped  and  compressed, 
but  pronounces  its  judgement  freely  after  ample 
discussion.  The  grounds  of  that  judgement  are 
clearly  set  forth  to  us,  so  as  to  show,  that  hatred 
of  Athens,  if  even  it  exists  at  all,  is  in  no  way  a 
strong  or  determining  feeling.  Had  there  existed 
any  such  strong  feeling  among  the  subject-allies  of 
Athens  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  there  was  no 
Athenian  force  now  present  to  hinder  them  all  from 
opening  their  gates  to  the  liberator  Brasidas  by 
spontaneous  majorities  ;  as  he  himself,  encouraged 
by  the  sanguine  promises  of  the  Chalkidians,  evi- 
dently expected  that  they  would  do.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  happened. 

That  which  I  before  remarked  in  recounting  the 
revolt  of  Mityl6n6,  a  privileged  ally  of  Athens — is 
now  confirmed  in  the  revolt  of  Akanthus,  a  tribu- 
tary- and  subject-ally.  The  circumstances  of  both 
prove  that  imperial  Athens  inspired  no  hatred,  and 
occasioned  no  painful  grievance,  to  the  population 
of  her  subject-cities  generally :  the  movements 
against  her  arose  from  party-minorities,  of  the  same 
character  as  that  Plataean  party  which  introduced 
the  Theban  assailants  into  Plataea  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  There  are  of  course 
differences  of  sentiment  between  one  town  and  an- 
other ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  towns  generally  de- 
monstrates that  the  Athenian  empire  was  not  felt  by 
them  to  be  a  scheme  of  plunder  and  oppression  as 
Mr.  Mitford  and  others  would  have  us  believe.    It 
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is  indeed  true  that  Athens  managed  her  empire  with 
reference  to  her  own  feelings  and  interests,  and  that 
her  hold  was  rather  upon  the  prudence  than  upon 
the  affection  of  her  allies,  except  in  so  far  as  those 
among  them  who  were  democratically  governed, 
sympathized  with  her  democracy.  It  is  also  true 
that  restrictions  in  any  form  on  the  autonomy  of 
each  separate  city  were  oflfensive  to  the  political 
instincts  of  the  Greeks  :  moreover  Athens  took  less 
and  less  pains  to  disguise  or  soften  the  real  cha- 
racter of  her  empire,  as  one  resting  simply  on  esta- 
blished fact  and  superior  force.  But  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  endurance  of  practical  hard- 
ship  and  oppression,  which,  had  it  been  real,  would 
have  inspired  strong  positive  hatred  among  the 
subject- allies — such  as  Brasidas  expected  to  find 
universal  in  Thrace,  but  did  not  really  find,  in  spite 
of  the  easy  opening  which  his  presence  aflforded. 
Brasidas  The  acquisition  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus  en- 

inteiu-        abled  Brasidas  in  no  very  long  time  to  extend  his 
Arg^s"He  couqucsts ;   to  cutcr  Argilus — and  from  thence  to 
fortbe^u^  ™^®  ^^^  capital  acquisition  of  Amphipolis. 
prise  of  Arffilus  was  situated  between  Stageirus  and  the 

Amphi-  , 

poiis.  river  Strymon,  along  the  western  bank  of  which 
river  its  territory  extended.  Along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  same  river, — south  of  the  lake  which 
it  forms  under  the  name  of  Kerkinitis,  and  north 
of  the  town  of  Eion  at  its  mouth, — was  situated  the 
town  and  territory  of  Amphipolis,  communicating 
with  the  lands  of  Argilus  by  the  important  bridge 
there  situated.  The  Argilians  were  colonists  from 
Andros,  like  Akanthus  and  Stageirus,  and  the  adhe- 
sion of  those  two  cities  to  Brasidas  gave  him  oppor- 
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tunity  to  cultivate  intelligences  in  Argilus,  wherein 
there  had  existed  a  standing  discontent  against 
Athens,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Amphipolis^  The  latter  city  had  been 
established  by  the  Athenian  Agnon,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  body  of  colonists,  on  a  spot  belonging 
to  the  Edonian  Thracians  called  Ennea  Hodoi  or 
---^ine  Ways,  about  five  years  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  (b.c.  437) ;  after  two  pre- 
vious attempts  to  colonise  it, — one  by  Histiaeus 
and  Aristagoras  at  the  period  of  the  Ionic  revolt, 
and  a  second  by  the  Athenians  about  465  b.c — 
both  of  which  lamentably  failed.  So  valuable  how* 
ever  was  the  site,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  near  Mount  Pangaeus  and  to  large 
forests  of  ship-timber,  as  well  as  for  command  of 
the  Strymon,  and  for  commerce  with  the  interior 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia — that  the  Athenians  had 
sent  a  second  expedition  under  Agnon,  who  founded 
the  city  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  The 
resident  settlers  there,  however,  were  only  in  small 
proportion  Athenian  citizens;  the  rest  of  mixed 
origin,  some  of  them  Argilian — a  considerable 
number  Chalkidians.  The  Athenian  general  £u- 
klds  was  governor  in  the  town,  though  seemingly 
with  no  paid  force  under  his  command.  His  col- 
league Thucydidds  the  historian  was  in  command 
of  a  small  fleet  on  the  coast. 

Among  these  mixed  inhabitants  a  conspiracy  was 
organised  to  betray  the  town  to  Brasidas — the  in- 
habitants of  Argilus  as  well  as  the  Chalkidians  each 

^  Thueyd.  iv.  103.   ftdXtora  dc  ol  *Apyl\toi,  iyyvt  tm  7rpoaoiKovvT€£ 
(Amphipolii). 
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of  them  tampering  with  those  of  the  same  race  who 
resided  in  Amphipolis ;  while  the  influence  of  Per- 
dikkas,  not  inconsiderable  in  consequence  of  the 
commerce  of  the  place  with  Macedonia,  was  also 
employed  to  increase  the  number  of  partisans.  Of 
all  the  instigators,  however,  the  most  strenuous  as 
well  as  the  most  useful  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Argilus.  Amphipolis,  together  with  the  Athenians 
as  its  founders,  had  been  odious  to  them  from  its 
commencement ;  and  its  foundation  had  doubtless 
abridged  their  commerce  and  importance  as  masters 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Strymon.  They  had  been 
long  laying  snares  against  the  city,  and  the  arrival 
of  Brasidas  now  presented  to  them  an  unexpected 
chance  of  success.  It  was  they  who  encouraged  him 
to  attempt  the  surprise,  deferring  proclamation  of 
their  own  defection  from  Athens  until  they  could 
make  it  subservient  to  his  conquest  of  Amphipolis. 
^c.  424.  Starting  with  his  army  from  Arn6  in  the  Chal- 
march  of  kidic  pcuiusula,  Brasidas  arrived  in  the  afternoon 
fr^Arnd,  at  Aulou  and  Bromiskus  near  the  channel  where- 
5^?u%  to  ^y  tb®  ^^^®  Bolbfi  is  connected  with  the  sea.  From 
Stoymon  l^^'^ce,  after  his  men  had  supped,  he  began  his 
•ndAmphi-  night-march  to  Amphipolis,  on  a  cold  and  snowy 
night  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December. 
He  reached  Argilus  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
where  the  leaders  at  once  admitted  him,  proclaim- 
ing their  revolt  from  Athens.  With  their  aid  and 
guidance,  he  then  hastened  forward  without  delay 
to  the  bridge  across  the  Strymon,  which  he  reached 
before  break  of  day^     It  was  guarded  only  by  a 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  104.  YLaricrrqa-ay  top  arparov  vpo  co)  ini  ripf  yi^vptw 

TOV  irOTOflOV, 

Bekker's  reading  of  irpo  cW  appears  to  me  preferable  to  wp6(r».    The 
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feeble  piquet — the  town  of  Amphipolis  itself  being 
situated  on  the  hill  at  some  little  distance  higher 
up  the  river*;  so  that  Brasidas,  preceded  by  the 
Argilian  conspirators,  surprised  and  overpowered 
the  guard  without  diflSculty.  Thus  master  of  this 
important  communication,  he  crossed  with  his  army 
forthwith  into  the  territory  of  Amphipolis,  where 
his  arrival  spread  the  utmost  dismay  and  terror. 
The  governor  Euklfis,  the  magistrates,  and  the  citi- 
zens, were  all  found  wholly  unprepared  :  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  city  were  occupied  by  residents 
with  their  families  and  property  around  them,  cal- 
culating upon  undisturbed  security,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  enemy  within  reach.  Such  of  these  as 
were  close  to  the  city  succeeded  in  running  thither 
with  their  families,  though  leaving  their  property 
exposed — but  the  more  distant  became  in  person 
as  well  as  in  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader. 
Even  within  the  town,  filled  with  the  friends  and 

latter  word  really  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning ;  whereas  the  fact  that 
Brasidas  got  oyer  the  river  before  daylight  is  one  both  new  and  mate- 
rial :  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  previous  words  ckc/it;  Tfj 

WKTl, 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  104.  'Attcxci  d<  to  v6kia'fia  ttXcov  rrjs  biafioKreios,  Koi  ov 
KaBtiro  TtixjfJ  &(mep  vvv,  (InfKcucrj  dc  rcf  fipaxtia  KaddorrjKti,  &c. 

Dr.  Arnold,  with  Dobree,  Poppo,  and  most  of  the  commentators, 
translates  these  words — *'  the  town  (of  Amphipolis)  is  farther  off  (from 
Argilus)  than  the  passage  of  the  river."  But  this  must  be  of  course 
true,  and  conveys  no  new  information,  seeing  that  Brasidas  had  to  cross 
the  river  to  reach  the  town.  Smith  and  Bloomfield  are  right,  I  think, 
in  considering  t^s  dta/9ao-f «(  as  governed  by  ahr€X€i  and  not  by  irXcov — 
"  the  city  is  at  some  distance  from  the  crossing : "  and  the  objection 
which  Poppo  makes  against  them,  that  ttXcov  must  necessarily  imply  a 
comparison  with  something,  cannot  be  sustained :  for  ThucydLdSs  often 
uses  €K  nXeioPog  (iv.  103;  viii.  88)  as  pi'ecLsely  identical  with  cV  voWov 
(i.  68 ;  iv.  67 ;  v.  69)  ;  also  irtpl  nXeiovoi, 

In  the  following  chapter,  on  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Amphipohs, 
some  farther  remarks  will  be  found  on  the  locality,  with  a  plan  annexed. 

VOL.  VI.  2o 
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relatives  of  these  victims  without,  indescribable 
confusion  reigned,  of  which  the  conspirators  within 
tried  to  avail  themselves  in  order  to  get  the  gates 
thrown  open.  And  so  complete  was  the  disor- 
ganisation,  that  if  Brasidas  had  marched  up  with- 
out delay  to  the  gates  and  assaulted  the  town, 
many  persons  supposed  that  he  would  have  carried 
it  at  once.  Such  a  risk  however  was  too  great 
even  for  his  boldness — the  rather  as  repulse  would 
have  been  probably  his  ruin.  Moreover,  confiding 
in  the  assurances  of  the  conspirators  that  the  gates 
would  be  thrown  open,  he  thought  it  safer  to  seize 
as  many  persons  as  he  could  from  the  out-citizens, 
as  a  means  of  working  upon  the  sentiments  of  those 
within  the  walls.  Lastly,  this  process  of  seizure  and 
plunder,  being  probably  more  to  the  taste  of  his  own 
soldiers,  could  not  well  be  hindered. 

But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  opening  of  the 
gates.  The  conspirators  in  the  city,  in  spite  of  the 
complete  success  of  their  surprise  and  the  universal 
dismay  around  them,  found  themselves  unable  to 
carry  the  majority  along  with  them.  As  in  Akan- 
thus,  so  in  Amphipolis,  those  who  really  hated 
Athens  and  wished  to  revolt  were  only  a  party- 
minority.  The  greater  number  of  citizens,  at  this 
critical  moment,  stood  by  Euklds  and  the  few  na- 
tive Athenians  around  him  in  resolving  upon  de- 
fence, and  in  sending  off  an  express  to  Thucydidfis 
at  Thasos  (the  historian),  the  colleague  of  Euklds, 
as  general  in  the  region  of  Thrace,  for  immediate 
aid.  This  step,  of  course  immediately  communi- 
cated to  Brasidas  from  within,  determined  him  to 
make  every  effort  for  enticing  the  Amphipolitans 
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to  surrender  before  the  reinforcement  should  arrive ; 
the  rather  as  he  was  apprised  that  Thucydidls, 
being  a  large  proprietor  and  worker  of  gold  mines 
in  the  neighbouring  region,  possessed  extensive 
personal  influence  among  the  Thracian  tribes,  and 
would  be  able  to  bring  them  together  for  the  relief 
of  the  place,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  Athenian 
squadron.     He  therefore  sent  in  propositions  for  Heoffcpto 

t  .1  ./.  11^  the  citizens 

surrender  on  the  most  favourable  terms — guaran-  the  most 
teeing  to  every  citizen  who  chose  to  remain.  Am-  ^^^^^ 
phipoUtan  or  even  Athenian,  continued  residence  ^^^^*^^' 
with  undisturbed  property  and  equal  political  rights  accept. 

1  .  Ill  Amphipolis 

— and  granting  to  every  one  who  chose  to  depart,  capituutes. 
five  days  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  his 
effects. 

Such  easy  conditions,  when  made  known  in  the 
city,  produced  presently  a  sensible  change  of  opi- 
nion among  the  citizens — proving  acceptable  both 
to  Athenians  and  Amphipolitans,  though  on  differ- 
ent grounds  ^  The  properties  of  the  citizens  with- 
out, as  well  as  many  of  their  relatives,  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  Brasidas.  No  one  counted  upon  the  speedy 
arrival  of  reinforcement — and  even  if  it  did  arrive, 
the  city  might  be  preserved,  but  the  citizens  with- 
out would  still  be  either  slain  or  made  captive :  a 
murderous  battle  would  ensue,  and  perhaps  after  all, 
Brasidas,  assisted  by  the  party  within,  might  prove 
victorious.  The  Athenian  citizens  in  Amphipo- 
lis, knowing  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  peculiar 

^  Thucyd.  iy.  106.    01  dc  ^roXXol  aKova'aifTcs  d\\oi6rtpoi  iyivowro 

The  word  aXXoi6T€poi  seems  to  indicate  both  the  change  of  view, 
compared  with  what  had  been  before,  and  new  divergence  introduced 
among  themielvea. 

2o2 
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danger,  were  perfectly  well-pleased  with  his  offer, 
as  extricating  them  from  a  critical  position  and  pro- 
curing for  them  the  means  of  escape,  with  compa« 
ratively  little  loss  ;  while  the  non-Athenian  citizens, 
partakers  in  the  same  relief  from  peril,  felt  little 
reluctance  in  accepting  a  capitulation  which  pre- 
served both  their  rights  and  their  properties  in- 
violate, and  merely  severed  them  from  Athens — 
towards  which  city  they  felt,  not  hatred,  but  in- 
difference. Above  all,  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  citizens  exposed  in  the  out-region  were  stre- 
nuous in  urging  on  the  capitulation,  so  that  the 
conspirators  soon  became  bold  enough  to  proclaim 
themselves  openly — insisting  upon  the  moderation 
of  Brasidas  and  the  prudence  of  admitting  him. 
Eukl6s  found  that  the  tone  of  opinion,  even  among 
his  own  Athenians,  was  gradually  turned  against 
him,  nor  could  he  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the 
terms,  and  the  admission  of  the  enemy  into  the 
city,  on  that  same  day. 
Thucydid^  No  such  rcsolution  would  have  been  adopted, 
Sonrom  had  the  citizens  been  aware  how  near  at  hand  Thu- 
\vUhWa  cydid^s  and  his  forces  were.  The  message  des- 
"^^ti^  patched  early  in  the  morning  from  Amphipolis 
to  preserve  found  him  at  Thasos  with  seven  triremes ;  with 
—he  pre.  which  he  instantly  put  to  sea,  so  as  to  reach  Eion 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  within  three  miles  of 
Amphipolis,  on  the  same  evening.  He  hoped  to  be 
in  time  for  saving  Amphipolis,  but  the  place  had 
surrendered  a  few  hours  before.  He  arrived  indeed 
only  just  in  time  to  preserve  Eion ;  for  parties  in 
that  town  were  already  beginning  to  concert  the 
admission  of  Brasidas,  who  would  probably  have 


serres  Eion. 


pro- 
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entered  it  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  Tiiucy- 
did^s,  putting  the  place  in  a  condition  of  defence, 
successfully  repelled  an  attack  which  Brasidas  made 
both  by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river.  He  at 
the  same  time  received  and  provided  for  the  Athe- 
nian citizenawho  were  retiring  from  Amphipolis^ 

The  capture  of  this  city,  perhaps  the  most  im-  ^^y*"^ 
portant  of  all  the  foreign  possessions  of  Athens —  J^ced  at 
and  the  opening  of  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon,  the  capture 
by  which  even  all  her  eastern  allies  became  ap-  poiu— in-" 
proachable  by  land — occasioned  prodigious  erao-  ^^ 
tion  throughout  all  the  Grecian  world.     The  dis-  ^^^^ 
may  felt  at  Athens^  was  greater  than  had  been  ever 
before  experienced  :  hope  and  joy  prevailed  among 
her  enemies,  while  excitement  and  new  aspirations     ' 
became  widely  spread  among  her  subject-allies. 
The  bloody  defeat  at  Delium,  and  the  unexpected 
conquests  of  Brasidas,  now  again  lowered  the  pres- 
tige of  Athenian  success,  sixteen  months  after  it 
had  been  so  powerfully  exalted  by  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria.     The  loss  of  reputation,  which  Sparta 
had  then  incurred,  was  now  compensated  by  a  re- 
action against   the  unfounded   terrors  since  con- 
ceived about  the  probable  career  of  her  enemy.     It 
was  not  merely  the  loss  of  Amphipolis,  serious  as 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  105,  106;  Diodor.  xii.  68. 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  108.  *Exofutnft  di  Tfjs  * Afiffnir^ttis,  ol  *A^ya(Oi  ts  fxtya 
d€og  Karifm)<rav,  &c. 

The  prodigious  importance  of  the  site  of  Amphipolis,  with  its  ad- 
joining bridge  forming  the  communication  between  the  regions  east 
and  west  of  Strymon — was  felt  not  only  by  Philip  of  Macedon  (as 
will  hereafter  appear),  but  also  by  the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of 
Macedonia.  Of  the  four  regions  into  which  the  Romans  distributed 
Macedonia,  '^  pars  prima  (says  Livy,  xlv.  30)  habet  opportunitatem  Am- 
phipoleos ;  quse  objecta  daudit  omnes  ab  oriente  sol»  in  Macedoniam 
aditus." 
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that  was,  which  distressed  the  Athenians,  but  also 
their  insecurity  respecting  the  maintenance  of  their 
whole  empire.    They  knew  not  which  of  their  sub- 
ject-allies might  next  revolt,  in  contemplation  of 
aid  from  Brasidas,  facilitated  by  the  newly-acquired 
Strymonian  bridge.      And  as  the  proceedings  of 
that  general  counted  in  part  to  the  credit  of  his 
country,  it  was  believed  that  Sparta,  now  for  the 
first  time  shaking  off  her  languor',  had  taken  to 
herself  the  rapidity  and  enterprise  once  regarded 
as  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  Athens.     But  be- 
sides all  these  chances  of  evil  to  the  Athenians, 
there  was  another  yet  more  threatening — ^the  per- 
sonal ascendency  and  position  of  Brasidas  himself. 
Ertnwrdi-    It  was  uot  merely  the  boldness,  the  fertility  of  ag- 
Bonai^ory,  grcssivc  rcsourcc,  the  quick  movements,  the  power 
^eSc^^  of  stimulating  the  minds  of  soldiers — which  lent 
Braddas  ^^  efficiency  to  that  general ;  but  also  his  incorruptible 
probity,  his  good  faith,  his  moderation,  his  absti- 
nence from  party-cruelty  or  corruption,  and  from  all 
iutermeddling  with  the  internal  constitutions  of  the 
different  cities — in  strict  adherence  to  that  mani- 
festo whereby  Sparta  had  proclaimed  herself  the 
liberator  of  Greece.     Such  talents  and  such  official 
worth  had  never  before  been  seen  combined.     Set 
off  as  they  were  by  the  full  brilliancy  of  successes, 
such  as  were  deemed  incredible  before  they  actually 
occurred,  they  inspired  a  degree  of  confidence;  and 
turned  a  tide  of  opinion,  towards  this  eminent  man, 
which  rendered  him  personally  one  of  the  first 

^  Thucjd.  W.  108.  T^  bi  fUyKrroy,  bth  t6  ffdopffv  tfxop  iv  r^  airrinat 
KOii  8ti  t6  rrparmv  AaKedaifiovlwv  opyAwrcBV  HfieWop  irtipatrBai, 
Kivdvvfvdp  TTayri  rp<$fr^  Iroiyuoi  fjirap  (the  subject-allies  of  Athens). 
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powers  in  Greece.  Numerous  solicitations  were 
transmitted  to  him  at  Amphipolis  from  parties 
among  the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  in  their  pre- 
sent temper  of  large  hopes  from  him  and  dimi- 
nished fear  of  the  Athenians.  The  anti-Athenian 
party  in  each  was  impatient  to  revolt,  the  rest  of 
the  population  less  restrained  by  fear^ 

Of  those  who  indulged  in  these  sanguine  calcu-  inaction 
lations,  many  had  yet  to  learn  by  painful  experi-  spondency 
ence  that  Athens  was   still  but  little  abated   in  ^terthe* 
power:   but  her  inaction  during  this   important  ^d?i^f 
autumn  had  been  such  as  may  well  explain  their  ?»p^j»*iiy 

^  *^  in  reference 

mistake.     It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  on  *«  arresting 
hearing  the  alarming  news  of  the  junction  of  Bra-  quests  li 
sidas  with  the  Chalkidians  and  Perdikkas  so  close  tSU.  "* 
upon  their  dependent  allies,  they  would  forthwith 
have  sent  a  competent  force  to  Thrace — which,  if 
despatched  at  that  time,  would  probably  have  ob- 
viated all  the  subsequent  disasters.    So  they  would 
have  acted  at  any  other  time — and  perhaps  even 
then,  if  Perikl6s  had  been  alive.     But  the  news 
arrived  just  at  the  period  when  Athens  was  engaged 
in  the  expedition  against  Bceotia,  which  ended  very 
shortly  in  the  ruinous  defeat.of  Delium.   Under  the 
discouragement  arising  from  the  death  of  the  Stra- 
tfigus  Hippokratfis  and  1000  citizens,  the  idea  of  a 
fresh  expedition  to  Thrace  would  probably  have 
been  intolerable  to  Athenian  hoplites.     The  hard- 
ships of  a  winter  service  in  Thrace,  as  experienced 
a  few  years  before  in  the  blockade  of  Potidaea,  would 
probably  also  aggravate  their  reluctance.  In  Grecian 
history,  we  must  steadfastly  keep  in  mind  that  we 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  108. 
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are  reading  about  citizen  soldiers,  not  about  pro- 
fessional soldiers ;  and  that  the  temper  of  the  time, 
whether  of  confidence  or  dismay,  modifies  to  an  un- 
speakable degree  all  the  calculations  of  military  and 
political  prudence.     Even  after  the  rapid  successes 
of  Brasidas,  not  merely  at  Akanthus  and  Stageirus, 
but  even  at  Amphipolis,  they  sent  only  a  few  in- 
adequate guards*  to  the  points  most  threatened— 
thus  leaving  to  their  enterprising  enemy  the  whole 
remaining  winter  for  his  operations,  without  hin- 
drance.    Without  depreciating  the  merits  of  Brasi- 
das,  we  may  see  that  his  extraordinary  success  was 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  no  less  extraordinary  de- 
pression which  at  that  time  pervaded  the  Athenian 
public :  a  feeling  encouraged  by  Nikias  and  other 
leading  men  of  the  same  party,  who  were  building 
upon  it  their  hopes  of  getting  the  Lacedaemonian 
proposals  for  peace  accepted. 
aSqJwpoUs       ^"'  while  we  thus  notice  the  short-couMUgs  of 
b*th?n'^   Athens  in  not  sending  timely  forces  against  Brasi- 
ligence  of    das,  wc  must  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  the  most 
niin  com-    serious  and  irreparable  loss  which  she  sustained — 
eSi^mcI  that  of  Amphipolis — was  the  fault  of  her  officers 
rianThucy-  ^^^^  than   her  own.     Euklfis  and  the   historian 
did^a.         Thucydid^s,  the  two  joint  Athenian  commanders 
in  Thrace,  to  whom  was  confided  the  defence  of 
that  important  town,  had  means  amply  sufficient 
to  place  it  beyond  all  risk  of  capture,  had  they  em- 
ployed the  most  ordinary  vigilance  and  precaution 
beforehand.    That  Thucydidfis  became  an  exile  im- 
mediately after  this  event,  and  remained  so  for 

.  ^  Thucyd.  iv.  108.    Ol  fuv  *AOijpaioi  <l>vKaKhs  «$•  cf  SKiyov  kqI  €w 
\(ifA&vi,  SitnffiTrov  €S  ras  TrdXctr,  &C. 
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twenty  years,  is  certain  from  his  own  statement:  TheAthc- 
and  we  hear,  upon  what  in  this  case  is  quite  sum-  nuh  Thucy- 
cient  authority,  that  the  Athenians  condemned  him  the  propo- 
(probably  Euklfis  also)  to  banishment,  on  the  pro-  ^wn!*^ 
position  of  Kleon  ^ 

In  considering  this  sentence,  historians'  com- 
monly treat  ThucydidSs  as  an  innocent  man,  and 
find  nothing  to  condemn  except  the  calumnies  of 
the  demagogue  along  with  the  injustice  of  the 
people.  But  this  view  of  the  case  cannot  be 
sustained,  when  we  bring  together  all  the  facts  even 

^  Thucyd.  v.  26.  See  the  biography  of  Thucydid^  by  Marcellinus, 
prefixed  to  all  the  editions^  p.  19,  ed.  Arnold. 

'  I  transcribe  the  main  features  from  the  account  of  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
whose  judgement  coincides  on  this  occasion  with  what  is  generally 
given  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  xxiii.  vol.  iii.  p.  268). 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Thucydid^s,  with  seven  galleys 
which  he  happened  to  have  with  him  at  Thasos,  when  he  received  the 
despatch  from  Eucles,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  and  learn- 
ing the  fall  of  Amphipolis  proceeded  to  put  £ion  in  a  state  of  defence. 
His  timely  arrival  saved  the  place,  which  Brasidas  attacked  the  next 
morning,  both  from  the  river  and  the  land,  without  effect :  and  the  re- 
fugees, who  retired  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  from  Amphipolis,  found 
shelter  at  £ion,  and  contributed  to  its  security.  The  historian  rendered 
an  important  service  to  his  country :  and  it  does  not  appear  that  hum<m 
prudence  and  activity  couid  have  accomplished  anything  more  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Yet  his  unavoidable  failure  proved  the  occasion  of 
a  sentence,  under  which  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  exile :  and 
he  was  only  restored  to  his  country  in  the  season  of  her  deepest  humi- 
liation by  the  public  calamities.  So  much  only  can  be  gathered  with 
certainty  from  his  language :  for  he  has  not  condescended  to  mention 
either  the  charge  which  was  brought  against  him,  or  the  nature  of  the 
sentence,  which  he  may  either  have  suffered,  or  avoided  by  a  voluntary 
exile.  A  statement,  very  probable  in  itself,  though  resting  on  slight 
authority,  attributes  his  banishment  to  Kleon's  calumnies:  that  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  should  have  been  so  directed 
against  an  innocent  object,  would  perfectly  accord  with  the  character  of 
the  people  and  of  the  demagogue.  Posterity  has  gained  by  the  injustice 
of  his  contemporaries^"  &c. 
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Sentence  of  gs  indicated  by  Tliucydid^s  himself.  At  the  mo-^ 
paased  on*  ment  when  Brasidas  surprised  Amphipolis,  Thucy- 
Jhu^didSt  jjj^g  ^^g  ^j  Thasos  ;  and  the  event  is  always  dis- 
AthcnUnt    cusscd  as  if  he  was  there  by  necessity  or  duty — as 

— grounds  ^  j  j 

of  that  sen-  if  Thasos  was  his  special  mission.     Now  we  know 

tenoe.     He 

justly  in-  from  his  own  statement  that  his  command  was  not 
verdict  oT'  Special  or  confined  to  Thasos :  — he  was  sent  as  joint 
'""''•  commander  along  with  EuklSs  generally  to  Thrace, 
and  especially  to  Amphipolis ' .  Both  of  them  were 
jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  proper  de- 
fence of  Amphipolis,  with  the  Athenian  empire  and 
interests  in  that  quarter :  such  nomination  of  two 
or  more  officers,  co-ordinate  and  jointly  responsible, 
being  the  usual  habit  of  Athens,  wherever  the  scale 
or  the  area  of  military  operations  was  considerable 

*  Thucyd.  it.  104.  01  ^  ivavrloi  roU  TtpMtov&i  (that  is,  at  Amphi- 
polis) fcparovpTcs  T<p  ifKriBd  Aart  /x^  ai/rUa  ths  irC\as  dpoiytoSm,  irifi- 
irov<n  futii  "ElKkiovs  rod  (rrparrjyov,  ts  in  r&u  *ABrjval^P  vrapfjp  atrroU 
<f)v\a(  rov  x'^P^^f  i^^  ^^^  crcpov  trrpartfybp  tap  iir\  Qp^icrfSy 
0ovKvfi(brjp  t6p^O\6pov,  6s  tdbf  (vP(ypa^€P,  Spxd  TTcpl  Odaop 
{tfon  &  ff  pfj&os,  tlapltap  anoixia,  Anixovfra  rrjs  *A/i(^MrdXcoi)p  ^fiurtlas 
fjfiipas  fufXicrra  irXovp)  KtXtvoprts  aif>lo-i  fimiBup, 

Here  Thucydid^s  descrihes  himself  as  *'  the  other  general  along  with 
Eukl^s,  of  the  region  of  or  towards  Thrace."  There  cannot  be  a  dearer 
designation  of  the  eictensive  range  of  his  functions  and  duties.  The  same 
words  Tov  irepov  (jrpaTrjyov  are  used  respecting  the  two  joint  commanders 
fiippokrat^s  and  Demosthenes  (Thucyd.  iv.  6?  and  iv.  43). 

I  adopt  here  the  reading  t&p  ht\  Op^s  (the  genitive  case  of  the 
well-known  Thucydidean  phrase  rh  inl  Opoinyj)  in  preference  to  r^pitrl 
&pi}itrjs ;  which  would  mean  in  substance  the  same  thing,  though  not 
so  precisely,  nor  so  suitably  to  the  Usual  manner  of  the  historian, 
filoomfield,  Bekker,  and  OoUer  have  all  introduced  r^y  into  the  text,  on 
the  authority  of  various  MSS. :  Poppo  and  Dr.  Arnold  also  both  ex- 
press a  preference  for  it,  though  they  still  leave  rbv  in  the  text. 

Moreover  the  words  of  Thucydidfis  himself  in  the  passage  where  he 
mentions  his  own  long  exile,  plainly  prove  that  he  was  sent  out  as 
general,  not  to  Thasos,  but  to  Amphipolis — (v.  26)  xal  $vp€pij  /lot  tf>rvy(tp 
lifPtfiavTov  Iti;  fucoai  fi^rh  r^v  cy  'Afi^/froXiv  trrparriylap,  &C. 
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— instead  of  naming  one  supreme  responsible  com- 
mander^ with  subordinate  officers  acting  under  him 
and  responsible  to  him.  If,  then,  Thucydidfis  ^'  was 
stationed  at  Thasos,"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Dr. 
Thirlwall)  this  was  because  he  chose  to  station 
himself  there,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion. 
Accordingly,  the  question  which  we  have  to  put 
is,  not  whether  Thucydidfis  did  all  that  could  be 
done,  after  he  received  the  alarming  express  at 
Thasos  (which  is  the  part  of  the  case  that  he  sets 
prominently  before  us),  but  whether  he  and  Euklfis 
jointly  took  the  best  general  measures  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Athenian  empire  in  Thrace — especially 
for  Amphipolis,  the  first  jewel  of  her  empire.  They 
suffer  Athens  to  be  robbed  of  that  jewel, — and  how  ? 
Had  they  a  difficult  position  to  defend  ?  Were  they 
overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force  ?  Were  they  dis- 
tracted by  simultaneous  revolts  in  different  places, 
or  assailed  by  enemiej  unknown  or  unforeseen? 
Not  one  of  these  grounds  for  acquittal  can  be 
pleaded.  First,  their  position  was  of  all  others  the 
most  defensible :  they  had  only  to  keep  the  bridge 
over  the  Strymon  adequately  watched  and  guarded 
— or  to  retain  the  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion — and 
Amphipolis  was  safe.  Either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  precautions  would  have  sufficed :  both  toge- 
ther would  have  sufficed  so  amply,  as  probably  to 
prevent  the  scheme  of  attack  from  being  formed. 
Next,  the  force  under  Brasidas  was  in  noway  supe- 
rior— not  even  adequate  to  the  capture  of  the  inferior 
place  Eion,  when  properly  guarded — much  less  to 
that  of  Amphipolis.  Lastly,  there  were  no  simul- 
taneous revolts  to  distract  attention^  nor  unknown 
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enemies  to  confound  a  well-laid  scheme  of  defence. 
There  was  but  one  enemy,  in  one  quarter,  having 
one  road  by  which  to  approach ;  an  enemy  of  sur- 
passing merit  indeed,  and  eminently  dangerous  to 
Athens — but  without  any  chance  of  success  except 
from  the  short-comings  of  the  Athenian  oflScers. 

Now  Thucydidfis  and  Eukl6s  both  knew  that 
Brasidas  had  prevailed  upon  Akanthus  and  Stageirus 
to  revolt,  and  that  too  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend 
his  own  personal  influence  materially.  They  knew 
that  the  population  of  Argilus  was  of  Andrian  ori- 
gin ^  like  that  of  Akanthus  and  Stageirus,  and  there- 
fore peculiarly  likely  to  be  tempted  by  the  example 
of  those  two  towns.  Lastly,  they  knew  (and  Thu- 
cydidSs  himself  tells  us^)  that  this  Argilian  popu- 
lation— whose  territory  bordered  on  the  Stryraon 
and  the  western  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  who  had 
many  connections  in  Amphipolis — had  been  long 
disaffected  to  Athens,  and  especially  to  the  Athe- 
nian possession  of  that  city.  Yet  having  such  fore- 
knowledge, ample  warning  for  the  necessity  of  a 
vigilant  defence,  Thucydid^s  and  EuklSs  withdraw, 
or  omit,  both  the  two  precautions  upon  which  the 
security  of  Amphipolis  rested — precautions  both  of 
them  obvious,  either  of  them  sufficient.  The  one 
leaves  the  bridge  under  a  feeble  guard*,  and  is 

>  Compare  Thucyd.  iv.  84,  88,  103. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  103.  fidXiara  dc  ol  *ApytXtot,  €yyvs  t€  irpoo-oc- 
KovvT€5  Kal  aei  ir6r€  rots  *A$rfvaiois  Svres  vvonroi  Kai  ivi" 
fiovXevovrts  r^  ;(o>pt^  (Amphipolis),  iveidrf  napervx^  ^  Koipbs  Koi 
Bpa<ridas  ^XOtv,  tirpa^v  re  ck  irXctovof  irphs  row  ifiirokirtvovras 
a<f>Sv  €K€i  oTTtos  ipboOrjo'tTcu  17  n6Kis,  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  103.  <^vXa#c^  b€  ris  ppax€Xa  Jca^eicrri^Ket,  ^p/3ia- 
(rdfifvos  p^dtcor  6  Bpacrtdar,  Sifxa  fitv  rrjs  npodo<rias  oC<njs,  dfia  di  Kal 
XftfjMvos  SvTos  Koi  dnpoadoKifTOf  irpotrir€iri^v,  ^ufiti  rrpf  ytif^vpay,  &c. 
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caught  SO  unprepared  every  way,  that  one  might 
suppose  Athens  to  be  in  profound  peace ;  the  other 
is  found  with  his  squadron,  not  at  Eion,  but  at 
Thasos — aii  island  out  of  all  possible  danger,  either 
from  Brasidas  (who  had  no  ships)  or  any  other 
enemy.  The  arrival  of  Brasidas  comes  on  both  of 
them  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Nothing  more  is  re- 
quired than  this  plain  fact,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  prove  their  improvidence  as  commanders. 

The  presence  of  Thucydidfis  on  the  station  of 
Thrace  was  important  to  Athens,  partly  because 
he  possessed  valuable  family-connections,  mining- 
property,  and  commanding  influence  among  the 
continental  population  round  Amphipolis*.  This 
was  one  main  reason  why  he  was  named — the  Athe- 
nian people  confiding  partly  in  his  private  influence, 
over  and  above  the  public  force  under  his  com- 
mand— and  looking  to  him  even  more  than  to  his 
colleague  Euklfis  for  the  continued  security  of  the 
town :  instead  of  which  they  find  that  not  even  their 
own  squadron  under  him  is  at  hand  near  the  vul- 
nerable point,  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy 
comes.  Of  the  two,  perhaps,  the  conduct  of  Euklds 
admits  o£  conceivable  explanation  more  easily  than 
that  of  Thucydidfis.  For  it  seems  that  Euklfis 
had  no  paid  force  in  Amphipolis ;  no  other  force 
than  the  citizen  hoplites,  partly  Athenian,  partly 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  105.  koi  cm  avrov  dvvaa^ai  iv  rols  rrpwroig  tS>v  ^irct- 
p&r&Vf  &c. 

Rotscher,  in  his  Life  of  Thucydid^  (Leben  des  Thukydides,  Qottin- 
gen,  1842^  sect.  4.  p.  97-99),  admits  it  to  be  the  probable  truth,  that 
ThucydidSs  was  selected  for  this  command  expressly  in  consequence  of 
his  private  influence  in  the  region  around.  Yet  this  biographer  still 
repeats  the  view  generally  taken,  that  Thucydid6s  did  everything  which 
an  able  commander  could  do,  and  was  most  unjustly  condemned. 
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of  other  lineage.  Doubtless  these  men  found  it 
irksome  to  keep  guard  through  the  winter  on  the 
Strymonian  bridge :  and  EuklSs  might  fancy,  that 
by  enforcing  a  large  perpetual  guard,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  making  Athens  unpopular.  Moreover,  strict 
constancy  of  watch,  night  after  night,  when  no  ac- 
tual danger  comes,  with  an  unpaid  citizen  force- 
is  not  easy  to  maintain.  This  is  an  insufficient  ex- 
cuse, but  it  is  better  than  anything  which  can  be 
oflfered  on  behalf  of  Thucydidfis ;  who  had  with 
him  a  paid  Athenian  force,  and  might  just  as  well 
have  kept  it  at  Eion  as  at  Thasos.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  absence  of  ThucydidSs  with  his  fleet,  at 
Thasos,  was  one  essential  condition  in  the  plot  laid 
by  Brasidas  with  the  Argilians. 

To  say,  with  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  "  human  pru- 
dence and  activity  could  not  have  accomplished 
more  than  Thucydidfis  did  under  the  same  circum^ 
stances  " — is  true  as  matter  of  fact,  and  creditable 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  as 
a  justification,  and  meets  only  one  part  of  the  case. 
An  officer  in  command  is  responsible  not  only  for 
doing  most  **  under  the  circumstances,''  but  also 
for  the  circumstances  themselves,  insofar  as  they 
are  under  his  control ;  and  nothing  is  more  under 
his  control  than  the  position  which  he  chooses  to 
occupy.  If  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  had  lost  by  surprise  of  an  enemy  not 
very  numerous,  a  post  of  supreme  importance  which 
they  thought  adequately  protected,  would  they  be 
satisfied  to  hear  from  the  responsible  officer  in  com- 
mand— **  Having  no  idea  that  the  enemy  would  at- 
tempt any  surprise,  I  thought  that  I  might  keep 
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my  force  half  a  day's  journey  off  from  the  post  ex- 
posed, at  another  post  which  it  was  physically  im- 
possible for  the  enemy  to  reach.  But  the  moment 
I  was  informed  that  the  surprise  had  occurred ,  I 
hastened  to  the  scene,  did  all  that  human  prudence 
and  activity  could  do  to  repel  the  enemy;  and 
though  I  found  that  he  had  already  mastered  the 
capital  post  of  all,  yet  I  beat  him  back  from  a 
second  post  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  mastering 
also  "  ?  Does  any  one  imagine  that  these  illustrious 
chiefs,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  an  inestimable  po- 
sition which  alters  the  whole  prospects  of  a  cam* 
paign,  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  report,  and 
would  dismiss  the  officer  with  praises  for  his  vigour 
and  bravery  "  under  the  circumstances  "  ?  They 
would  most  assuredly  reply,  that  he  had  done  right 
in  coming  back — that  his  conduct  after  coik^g 
back  had  been  that  of  a  brave  man — and  that  there 
was  no  impeachment  on  his  courage.  But  they 
would  at  the  same  time  add,  that  his  want  of  judge- 
ment and  foresight,  in  omitting  to  place  the  valuable 
position  really  exposed  under  sufficient  guard  be- 
forehand, and  leaving  it  thus  open  to  the  enemy, 
while  he  himself  was  absent  in  another  place  which 
was  out  of  danger — and  his  easy  faith  that  there 
would  be  no  dangerous  surprise,  at  a  time  when 
the  character  of  the  enemy's  officer,  as  well  as  the 
disaffection  of  the  neighbours  (Argilus) ,  plainly  in- 
dicated that  there  would  be,  if  the  least  opening 
were  afforded — that  these  were  defects  meriting 
serious  reproof,  and  disqualifying  him  from  any 
future  command  of  trust  and  responsibility.     Nor 
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can  we  doubt  that  the  whole  feeling  of  the  respect- 
ive armies,  who  would  have  to  pay  with  thpir  best 
blood  the  unhappy  miscalculation  of  this  officer, 
would  go  along  with  such  a  sentence ;  without  at 
all  suspecting  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  injustice, 
or  of  **  directing  the  irritation  produced  by  the  loss 
against  an  innocent  object." 

The  vehement  leather-seller  in  the  Pnyx  at 
Athens,  when  he  brought  forward  what  are  called 
''his  calumnies"  against  Thucydidds  and  Euklds, 
as  having  caused  through  culpable  omission  a  fatal 
and  irreparable  loss  to  their  country,  might  per- 
haps state  his  case  with  greater  loudness  and  acri- 
mony— ^but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
say  anything  more  really  galling,  than  would  be 
contained  in  the  dignified  rebuke  of  an  esteemed 
modem  general,  to  a  subordinate  officer  under  simi* 
lar  circumstances.  In  my  judgement,  not  only  the 
accusation  against  these  two  officers  (I  assume  £u- 
klSs  to  have  been  included)  was  called  for  on  the 
fairest  presumptive  grounds — which  would  be  suffi- 
cient as  a  justification  of  the  leather-seller  Kleon — 
but  the  positive  verdict  of  guilty  against  them  was 
fully  merited.  Whether  the  banishment  inflicted 
was  a  greater  penalty  than  the  case  warranted,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  pronounce.  Every  age  has  its 
own  standard  of  feeling  for  measuring  what  is  a 
proper  intensity  of  punishment:  penalties  which  our 
grandfathers  thought  right  and  meet,  would  in  the 
present  day  appear  intolerably  rigorous.  But  when 
I  consider  the  immense  value  of  Amphipolis  to 
Athens,  combined  with  the  conduct  whereby  it  was 
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lost,  I  cannot  think  that  there  was  a  single  Athe- 
nian, or  a  single  Greek,  who  would  deem  the  penalty 
of  banishment  too  severe. 

It  is  painful  to  find  such  strong  grounds  of 
official  censure  against  a  man  who  as  an  historian 
has  earned  the  lasting  admiration  of  posterity — my 
owQ,  among  the  first  and  warmest.  But  in  criti- 
cising the  conduct  of  Thucydidfis  the  officer,  we 
are  bound  in  justice  to  forget  Thucydid^s  the  histo- 
rian. He  was  not  known  in  the  latter  character,  at 
the  time  when  this  sentence  was  passed :  perhaps 
he  never  would  have  been  so  known  (like  the  Nea- 
politan historian  Colletta),  if  exile  had  not  thrown 
him  out  of  the  active  duties  and  hopes  of  a  citizen. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  went  home 
from  Eion  to  encounter  the  grief,  wrath,  and  alarm, 
so  strongly  felt  at  Athens  after  the  loss  of  Amphi- 
polis.  Condemned,  either  with  or  without  appear- 
ance, he  remained  in  banishment  for  twenty  years  ^ ; 
nor  did  he  return  to  Athens  until  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Of  this  long  exile 
much  is  said  to  have  been  spent  on  his  property  in 
Thrace ;  yet  he  also  visited  most  parts  of  Greece — 
enemies  of  Athens  as  well  as  neutral  states.  How- 
ever much  we  may  deplore  such  a  misfortune  on 
his  account,  mankind  in  general  has,  and  ever  will 
have,  the  strongest  reason  to  rejoice  at  it.  To 
this  compulsor}'  leisure  we  owe  the  completion,  or 
rather  the  near  approach  to  completion,  of  his  his- 
tory. And  the  opportunities  which  an  exile  enjoyed 
of  personally  consulting  neutrals  and  enemies,  con- 
tributed much  to  form  that  impartial,  comprehen- 

>  Thucyd.  v.  26. 
VOL.  VI.  2  P 
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sive,  Pan-hellenic  spirit,  which  reigns  generally 

throughout  his  immortal  work. 
Prepara.  Meanwhile    Brasidas,    installed   in  Amphipolis 

Brasidasin  about  the  beginning  of  December  424  b.c,  em- 
foJ^Slrtend-  ploycd  his  increased  power  only  the  more  vigo- 
OTMt^hia  rously  against  Athens.  His  first  care  was  to  re- 
opcrationi    constitute  AmphipoUs — a  task  wherein  the  Mace- 

against  the  ^      * 

Akt^,  or  donian  Perdikkas,  whose  intrigues  had  contributed 
of  Athos.'^  to  the  capture,  came  and  personally  assisted.  That 
city  was  going  through  a  partial  secession  and  re- 
novation of  inhabitants,  and  was  now  moreover  cut 
off  from  the  port  of  Eion  and  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 
Many  new  arrangements  must  have  been  required, 
as  well  for  its  internal  polity  as  for  its  external  de- 
fence. Brasidas  took  measures  for  building  ships 
of  war,  in  the  lake  above  the  city,  in  order  to  force 
the  lower  part  of  the  river* :  but  his  most  import- 
ant step  was  to  construct  a  palisade  work^,  con- 
necting the  walls  of  the  city  with  the  bridge.  He 
thus  made  himself  permanently  master  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Strymon,  so  as  to  shut  the  door  by  which 
he  himself  had  entered,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  an  easy  communicatioh  with  Argilus  and  the 
western  bank  of  the  Strymon.  He  also  made  some 
acquisitions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Pit- 
takus,  prince  of  the  neighbouring  Edonian-Thracian 
township  of  Myrkinus,  had  been  recently  assassin- 
ated by  his  wife  Brauro  and  by  some  personal  ene^ 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  104-108. 

'  This  is  the  oravpoo/io,  mentioned  (v.  10)  aa  existing  m  jear  and  a 
half  aftervtrards,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis.  I  shall  say 
more  respecting  the  topography  of  Amphipolis^  when  I  come  to  describe 
that  battle. 
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mies.  He  had  probably  been  the  ally  of  Athens,  and 
his  assassins  now  sought  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  courting  the  alliance  of  the  new  conqueror  of 
Amphipolis.  The  Thasian  continental  colonies  of 
Galepsus  and  CEsymd  also  declared  their  adhesion 
to  him. 

While  he  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  communicating  his 
excellent  position  as  well  as  his  large  hopes,  he  at 
the  same  time,  without  waiting  for  the  answer,  be- 
gan acting  for  himself,  with  all  the  allies  whom  he 
could  get  together.  He  marched  first  against  the 
peninsula  called  Akt6 — the  narrow  tongue  of  land 
which  stretches  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Akan- 
thus  to  the  mighty  headland  called  Mount  Athos — 
near  thirty  miles  long,  and  between  four  and  five 
miles  for  the  most  part  in  breadth*.  The  long,  rug- 
ged, woody  ridge — covering  this  peninsula  so  as  to 
leave  but  narrow  spaces  for  dwelling,  or  cultivation, 
or  feeding  of  cattle — ^was  at  this  time  occupied  by 
many  distinct  petty  communities,  some  of  them  di- 
vided in  race  and  language.  Sand,  a  colony  from 
Andros,  was  situated  in  the  interior  gulf  (called  the 
Singitic  GulO  between  Athos  and  the  Sithonian 
peninsula,  near  theXerxeian  canal:  the  rest  of  the 
Aktd  was  distributed  among  Bisaltians,  Krest6nians 
and  Edonians,  all  fractions  of  the  Thracian  name ; 
Pelasgians  or  Tyrrhenians,  of  the  race  which  had 
once  occupied  Lemnos  and  Imbros — and  some  Chal- 
kidians.  Some  of  these  little  communities  spoke 
habitually  two  languages.  Thyssus,  Kle6n6,  Olo- 
phyxus,  and  others,  all  submitted  on  the  arrival  of 

'  See  Griiebaeh,  Reise  durch  Rumelien  und  Bnura,  vol.  i.  di.  viii. 
p.  226. 
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Brasidas ;  but  Sand  and  Dion  held  out,  nor  could 
he  bring  them  to  terms  even  by  ravaging  their  ter- 
ritory. 

He  next  marched  into  the  Sithonian  peninsula, 
to  attack  TordnS,  situated  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  that  peninsula — opposite  to  Cape  Kana- 
straeum,  the  extreme  headland  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pali6n6\ 
He  attack*       Tor6n6  was  inhabited  by  a  Chalkidic  population, 
the  sitho.    but  had  not  partaken  in  the  revolt  of  the  neigh- 
imia-^hcu"  bouring   Chalkidians   against   Athens.      A    small 
into'the*      Athenian  garrison  had  been  sent  there,  probably 
town  by  an  siucc  the  rcccnt  dangers,  and  were  now  defending 

internal  ^  , 

party— SOT-  it  as  wcU  as  repairing  the  town-wall  in  various 
takes  it.  parts  where  it  had  been  so  neglected  as  to  crumble 
down.  They  occupied  as  a  sort  of  distinct  citadel 
the  outlying  cape  called  LSkythus,  joining  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood, 
and  forming  a  port  wherein  lay  two  Athenian  tri- 
remes as  guard-ships.  A  small  party  in  Tor6n6, 
without  privity*  or  even  suspicion  of  the  rest, 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Brasidas,  and 
engaged  to  provide  for  him  the  means  of  entering 
and  mastering  the  town.  Accordingly  he  advanced 
by  a  night-march  to  the  temple  of  the  Dioskuri 
(Kastor  and  Pollux)  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  town-gates,  which  he  reached  a  little 
before  daybreak  ;  sending  forward  lOO*  peltasts  to 
be  still  nearer,  and  to  rush  upon  the  gate  at  the 
instant  when  signal  was  made  from  within.     His 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 

'  Thucyd.  iv>  110.  Koiavrbp  &ybp€s  oXiyoi  intjyov  Kpv(f>a,  iroifioi 
BpTfs  lijv  7r6Kiv  irapabovvai — iv.  113.  T«y  dc  Hoptovaiwf  yiypofAtytft  rrji 
itk^tas  t6  fi€P  noXv,  ovdcy  €id6f,  iOopvp€iTO,  &C. 
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Tor6naean  partisans,  some  of  whom  were  already 
concealed  on  the  spot  awaiting  his  arrival,  made 
their  final  arrangements  with  him,  and  then  returned 
into  the  town — conducting  with  them  seven  deter- 
mined men  from  his  army,  armed  only  with  daggers, 
and  having  Lysistratus  of  Olynthus  as  their  chief. 
Twenty  men  had  been  originally  named  for  this 
service,  but  the  danger  appeared  so  extreme,  that 
only  seven  of  them  were  bold  enough  to  go.  This 
forlorn  hope,  enabled  to  creep  in,  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  wall  towards  the  sea,  were  con- 
ducted silently  up  to  the  topmost  watch-tower  on 
the  city  hill,  where  they  surprised  and  slew  the 
guards,  and  set  open  a  neighbouring  postern  gate, 
looking  towards  Cape  Kanastrseum,  as  well  as  the 
great  gate  leading  towards  the  agora.  They  then 
brought  in  the  peltasts  from  without,  who  impa- 
tient with  the  delay,  had  gradually  stolen  close 
under  the  walls.  Some  of  these  peltasts  kept  pos- 
session of  the  great  gate,  others  were  led  round  to 
the  postern  at  the  top,  while  the  fire-signal  was 
forthwith  lighted  to  invite  Brasidas  himself.  He 
and  his  men  hastened  forward  towards  the  city  at 
their  utmost  speed  and  with  loud  shouts — a  terror- 
striking  notice  of  his  presence  to  the  unprepared 
citizens.  Admission  was  easy  through  the  open 
gates,  but  some  also  clambered  up  by  means  of 
beams  or  a  sort  of  scaiSblding,  which  was  lying  close 
to  the  wall  as  a  help  to  the  workmen  repairing  it. 
And  while  the  assailants  were  thus  active  in  every 
direction,  Brasidas  himself  conducted  a  portion  of 
them  to  assure  himself  of  the  high  and  command- 
ing parts  of  the  city. 
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Some  pttt        So  completely  were  the  Tordnaeans  surprised  and 

ofthepopu-  r  J  r  » 

lAtion,  with  thunderstruck,  that  hardly  any  attempt  was  made 
Athenian     to  resist.     Even  the  fifty  Athenian  hoplites  who 
reSretothe  occupied  the  agora,  being  found  still  asleep,  were 
to^^^  partly  slain,  and  partly  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
^-^MiiM-    in   the   separately-garrisoned    cape    of  LSkythus, 
whither  they  were  followed  by  a  portion  of  the 
Tordnaean  population ;  some  from  attachment  to 
Athens,  others  from  sheer  terror.     To  these  fugi- 
tives Brasidas  addressed  a  proclamation  inviting 
them  to  return,  and  promising  them  perfect  secu- 
rity for  person,   property,   and  political    rights ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  sent  a  hersdd  with  a 
formal  summons  to  the  Athenians  in  LIkythus, 
requiring  them  to  quit  the  place  as  belonging  to 
the   Chalkidians,   but   permitting  them   to   carry 
away   their  property.     They  refused  to  evacuate 
the  place,  but  solicited  a  truce  of  one  day  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  their  slain.     Brasidas  granted 
them  two  days,  which  were  employed  both  by  them 
and  by  him,  in  preparations  for  the  defence  and 
attack   of  LSkythus ;    each    party  fortifying  the 
houses  on  or  near  the  connecting  isthmus. 
c<HHsiiia-         In  the  meantime  he  convened  a  general  assembly 

tingtddress  , 

ofBmidai  of  the  Tordudeau  population,  whom  he  addressed  in 
sembiyat  the  Same  conciliating  and  equitable  language  as 
TordnS.  j^^  ^^^  employed  elsewhere.  **  He  had  not  come 
to  harm  either  the  city  or  any  individual  citizen. 
Those  who  had  let  him  in,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  bad  men  or  traitors — for  they  had  acted 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  and  the  liberation  of  their 
city,  not  in  order  to  enslave  it,  or  to  acquire  profit 
for  themselves.    On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  think 
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the  worse  of  those  who  had  gone  over  to  Ij^kythus, 
for  their  liking  towards  Athens :  he  wished  them  to 
come  back  freely,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  more 
they  knew  the  Lacedsemoniaos,  the  better  they 
would  esteem  them.  He  was  prepared  to  forgive 
and  forget  previous  hostility ;  but  while  he  invited  all 
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curred,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  believed  the 
enemy  to  have  already  forced  the  defences.  Many 
of  them  accordingly  took  to  flight,  and  those  who 
remained  were  insufficient  to  prolong  the  resistance 
successfully ;  so  that  Brasidas,  perceiving  the  dis- 
order and  diminished  number  of  the  defenders,  re- 
linquished his  fire-machine  and  again  renewed  his 
attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  which  now 
fully  succeeded.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Athenians  and  others  in  the  fort  escaped  across  the 
narrow  Gulf  to  the  peninsula  of  Pall6n6,  by  means 
of  the  two  triremes  and  some  merchant-vessels 
at  hand :  but  every  man  found  in  it  was  put  to 
death.  Brasidas,  thus  master  of  the  fort,  and  con- 
sidering that  he  owed  his  success  to  the  sudden 
rupture  of  the  Athenian  scaffolding,  regarded  this 
incident  as  a  divine  interposition,  ancT  presented 
the  thirty  minae  (which  he  had  promised  as  a  reward 
to  the  first  man  who  broke  in)  to  the  goddess  AthSnd 
for  her  temple  at  L^kythus.  He  moreover  conse- 
crated to  her  the  entire  cape  of  LSkythus  ;  not  only 
demolishing  the  defences,  but  also  dismantling  the 
private  residences  which  it  contained^  so  that  no- 
thing remained  except  ^  temple,  with  its  ministers 
and  appurtenances. 

What  proportion  of  the  Tordnaeans  who  had 
taken  refiige  at  Ldkythus,  had  been  induced  to 
return  by  the  proclamation  of  Brasidas,  ahke  gene- 
rous and  politic — we  are  not  informed.  His  lan- 
guage and  conduct  were  admirably  calculated  to 
set  this   little   community   again    in   harmonious 


'  Thucyd.  iv.  114,  115.    vofiiaas  SKK^  rtvi  rp&m^  fj  avOpwmle^  r^y 
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movement,  and  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  past 
feuds.  And  above  all,  it  inspired  a  strong  senti- 
ment of  attachment  and  gratitude  towards  himself 
personally — a  sentiment  which  gained  strength  with 
every  successive  incident  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  greater  ascend- 
ency than  could  ever  be  acquired  by  Sparta,  and 
in  some  respects  greater  than  had  ever  been  pos- 
sessed by  Athens.  It  is  this  remarkable  deve- 
lopment of  commanding  individuality,  animated 
throughout  by  straightforward  public  purposes,  and 
binding  together  so  many  little  communities  who 
had  few  other  feelings  in  common — which  lends  to 
the  short  career  of  this  eminent  man,  a  romantic, 
and  even  an  heroic,  interest. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  Brasidas 
employed  himself  in  setting  in  order  the  acquisi- 
tions already  made,  and  in  laying  plans  for  farther 
conquests  in  the  spring ^  But  the  beginning  of 
spring— or  the  close  of  the  eighth  year,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  year,  of  the  war,  as  ThucydidSs 
reckons — brought  with  it  a  new  train  of  events, 
which  will  be  recounted  in  the  following  chapter. 

>  Thucyd.%.  116. 
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CHAPTER  UV. 

TRUCE  FOR  ONE  YEAR.— RENEWAL  OF  WAR  AND  BATTLE 
OF  AMPHIPOLIS.— PEACE  OF  NIKUS. 

^^^  Thb  eighth  year  of  the  war,  described  ia  the  last 
-Tbegan      chapter,    had    opened  with    sanguine    hopes  for 
£iTourabie    Athens,  and  with  dark  promise  for  Sparta,  chiefly 
Athenih-^  in  consequence  of  the  memorable  capture  of  Sphak- 
pSS^iT'**  teria  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer. 
J^*®      It  included,  not  to  mention  other  events,  two  con- 
siderable and  important  enterprises  on  the  part  of 
Athens — against  Megara  and  against  Bceotia ;  the 
former  plan,  partially  successful — the  latter,  not 
merely  unsuccessful,  but  attended  with  a  ruinous 
defeat.    Lastly,  the  losses  in  Thrace  following  close 
upon  the  defeat  at  Delium,  together  with  the  un- 
bounded expectations  everywhere  entertained  from 
the  future  career  of  Brasidas,  had  again  seriously 
lowered  the  impression  *  entertained  of  Athenian 
power.     The  year  thus  closed  amidst  humiliations 
the  more  painful  to  Athens,  as  contrasted  with  the 
glowing  hopes  with  which  it  had  begun. 
Dcrire  of         It  was  now  that  Athens  felt  the  full  value  of  those 
mtke  peace  prisoners  whom  she  had  taken  at  Sphakteria.    With 
^^the    those  prisoners,  as  Kleon  and  his  supporters  had 
Sey  dT"    said   truly,  she  might  be  sure  of  making  peace 
^^^-   whenever  she  desired  it^     Having  such  a  certainty 
forcementi   to  fall  back  upon,  shc  had  played  a  bold  game,  and 
aimed  at  larger  acquisitions  during  the  past  year — 

"  Thucyd.  iy.  21. 
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and  this  speculation,  though  not  in  itself  unreason- 
able, had  failed :  moreover  a  new  phaenomenon, 
alike  unexpected  by  all,  had  occurred,  when  Brasi- 
das  broke  open  and  cut  up  her  empire  in  Thrace. 
Still,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Spartans  to 
regain  their  captives,  who  had  powerful  friends  and 
relatives  at  home,  that  they  considered  the  victories 
of  Brasidas  chiefly  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  that 
object,  and  as  a  means  of  prevailing  upon  Athens 
to  make  peace.  To  his  animated  representations 
sent  home  from  Amphipolis,  setting  forth  the  pro- 
spects of  still  farther  success  and  entreating  rein- 
forcements— they  had  returned  a  discouraging  re- 
ply, dictated  in  no  small  degree  by  the  miserable 
jealousy  of  some  of  their  chief  men' ;  who,  feeling 
themselves  cast  into  the  shade,  and  looking  upon 
his  splendid  career  as  an  eccentric  movement 
breaking  loose  from  Spartan  routine,  were  thus  on 
personal  as  well  as  political  grounds  disposed  to 
labour  for  peace.  Such  collateral  motives,  work- 
ing upon  the  caution  usual  with  Sparta,  determined 
her  to  make  use  of  the  present  fortune  and  realised 
conquests  of  Brasidas,  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  and 
recovery  of  the  prisoners ;  without  opening  the 
chance  of  ulterior  enterprises,  which  though  they 
might  perhaps  end  in  results  yet  more  triumphant, 
would  unavoidably  put  in  risk  that  which  was  now 
secure*.     The  history  of  the  Athenians  during  the 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  108.    'O  dc  dg  rfjv  Ao/crdcufioya  hpUiJL€voi  arpartdp  rt 

TTpootnrooTfXXeiv  ciccXct/c 0(  dc  AoKcdoifuinoi  ra  fjJv  Koi  <f}66vfp  (i7r5 

r&p  trp^oTwv  avdp&¥  ovx  vrrqperrjKrav  avrS,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  117.  Tws  y^p  hri  Sv^pas  ntpi  n\€loyoi  hroiovvTo  KopI' 
orurOai,  «K  tfri  Bpaoi^g  €vrv;(€i*  Koi  ip€X\ov,  cVl  p€l{ov  \i»pria'atfTO£ 
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past  year  might  indeed  serve  as  a  warning  to  deter 
the  Spartans  from  playing  an  adventurous  game. 

avTOv  K£u  dyrindka  Karaarria'tarros,  tAp  fuw  artpttrStu,  toU  d*  ck  tov 
la-ov  afivvofupoi  iup9vp€V€ip  koi  KpaTTf<r€iw. 

This  is  a  perplexing  passage,  and  the  sense  put  upon  it  by  the  best 
commentators  appears  to  me  unsatisfactory. 

Dr.  Arnold  observes,  "  The  sense  required  must  be  something  of  this 
sort.  If  Brasidas  were  stiU  more  successful,  the  consequence  would  be 
that  they  would  lose  their  men  taken  at  Sphakteria,  and  after  all  would 
run  the  risk  of  not  being  finally  Tictorious."  To  the  same  purpose, 
substantially,  Haack,  Poppo,  GoUer,  &c.  But  surely  this  is  a  meaning 
which  cannot  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Thucydid^.  For  how 
could  the  fact,  of  Brasidas  being  more  successful  cause  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  lose  the  chance  of  regaining  their  prisoners  ?  The  larger  the 
acquisitions  of  Brasidas,  the  greater  chance  did  the  Lacedaemonians  stand 
of  getting  back  their  prisoners,  because  they  would  have  more  to  give  up 
in  exchange  for  them.  And  the  meaning  proposed  by  the  commentators, 
inadmissible  under  all  circumstances,  is  still  more  excluded  by  the  very 
words  immediately  preceding  in  Thucydidls :  ''The  Lacedsemonians  were 
above  all  things  anxious  to  get  back  their  prisoners,  while  Brasidas  was 
yet  in  full  success  "  (for  in  with  tfri  must  mean  substantially  the  same 
as  ^cos).  It  is  impossible  immediately  after  this,  that  he  can  go  on  to 
say,  '*  Yet  if  Brasidas  became  still  more  successful,  they  would  lose  the 
chance  of  getting  the  prisoners  back."  Bauer  and  Poppo,  who  notice 
this  contradiction,  profess  to  solve  it  by  saying  "  that  if  Brasidas  pushed 
his  successes  farther,  the  Athenians  would  be  seized  with  such  violence 
of  hatred  and  indignation,  that  they  would  put  the  prisoners  to  death." 
Poppo  supports  this  by  appealing  to  iv.  41,  which  passage,  however, 
will  be  found  to  carry  no  proof  in  the  case :  and  the  hypothesis  is  in 
itself  inadmissible,  put  up  to  sustain  an  inadmissible  meaning. 

Next,  as  to  the  words  dprinaka  jcaraor^eravrof  (eirl  /utci^ov  ;^a>/>^(ray- 
rog  avTov  Koi  cSyrtVoXa  Karaarriawn'ot) — GK>ller  translates  these, "  Post- 
quam  Brasidas  in  majus  profecisset,  et  sua  arma  cum  potestate  Atkemen^ 
sium  aquasset,**  To  the  same  purpose  also  Haack  and  Poppo.  But 
if  this  were  the  meaning,  it  would  seem  to  imply,  that  Brasidas  had  as 
yet  done  nothing  and  gained  nothing ;  that  his  gains  were  all  to  be 
made  during  the  future.  Whereas  the  tact  is  distinctly  the  reverse,  as 
Thucydidls  himself  has  told  us  in  the  Une  preceding :  Brasidas  had 
already  made  immense  acquisitions — so  great  and  serious,  that  the 
principal  anxiety  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  to  make  use  of  what  he 
had  already  gained  as  a  means  of  getting  back  their  prisoners,  before 
the  tide  of  fortune  could  turn  against  him. 

Again,  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  considered  by  Dr.  Arnold  and 
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Ever  since  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  been  attempting,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,  negotiations  for  peace  and  the  recovery  of 

other  commentators  as  corrapt ;  nor  is  it  agreed  to  what  previous  sub- 
ject Tois  di  is  intended  to  refer. 

So  inadmissible,  in  my  judgement,  is  the  meaning  assigned  by  the 
commentators  to  the  general  passage,  that  if  no  other  meaning  could 
be  found  in  the  words,  I  should  regard  the  whole  sentence  as  corrupt 
in  some  way  or  other.     But  I  think  another  meaning  may  be  found. 

I  admit  that  the  words  cVl  fxtlCov  x^P^<''ovtos  avrov  might  signify 
"  if  he  should  arrive  at  greater  success  " — upon  the  analogy  of  i.  17 
and  i.  118 — «ri  nXtlarop  txi^ptiacuf  dwdfucDS — rirl  fuya  cx^pi7(rav  dvwa- 
fxftos.  But  they  do  not  necessarily,  nor  even  naturally,  bear  this  signi- 
fication. X<i»p€iv  €9ri  (with  accus.  case)  means  to  march  uporty  to  aim 
at,  to  go  at,  or  go  for  (adopting  an  English  colloquial  equivalent) — 
tX^povy  cirl  rrfv  dyrucpvs  IktvOtpiav  (Thucyd.  viii.  64).  The  phrase 
might  be  used,  whether  the  person,  of  whom  it  was  affirmed,  succeeded 
in  his  object  or  not.  I  conceive  that  in  this  place  the  words  mean — 
'*  if  Brasidas  should  go  at  something  greater  " — if  he  should  aim  at, 
**  or  march  upon,  greater  objects ; "  without  affirming  the  point,  one 
way  or  the  other,  whether  he  would  attain  or  miss  what  he  aimed  at. 

Next,  the  words  avrmaKa  KaraaTTi<ravros  do  not  refer,  in  my  judge- 
ment, to  the  future  gains  of  Brasidas,  or  to  their  magnitude  and  com- 
parative avail  in  negotiation.  The  words  rather  mean — "  if  he  should 
stake  in  open  contest  and  hostility  that  which  he  had  already  ac- 
quired "—(thus  exposing  it  to  the  chance  of  being  lost)^-"  if  he  should 
put  himself  and  his  already  acquired  gains  in  battle-front  against  the 
enemy.''  The  meaning  would  be  then  substantially  the  same  as  Kara' 
arriiravTos  iavrbv  dvrindXov,  The  two  words  here  discussed  are  essen- 
tially obscure  and  elliptical,  and  every  interpretation  must  proceed  by 
bringing  into  light  those  ideas  which  they  imperfectly  indicate.  Now 
the  interpretation  which  I  suggest  keeps  quite  as  closely  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  two  words  as  that  of  Haack  and  Goller;  while  it  brings  out 
a  general  sense,  making  the  whole  sentence  (of  which  these  two  words 
form  a  part)  distinct  and  instructive.  The  substantive,  which  would 
be  understood  along  with  avrtVoXa,  would  be  r^  wpayfiarct— or  perhaps 
rii  curvx^fuira,  borrowed  from  the  verb  fvrvxit,  which  immediately 
precedes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  I  think  that  roi?  di  refers  to  the 
same  subject  as  dvrinaXa :  in  fiact,  aTro  rov  taov  afivu6fi€i^oi  is  only  a 
fidler  expression  of  the  same  general  idea  as  avrlirdXa, 

The  whole  sentence  would  then  be  construed  thus : — "  For  they  were 
most  anxious  to  recover  their  captives,  while  Brasidas  was  yet  in  good 
fortune ;  while  they  were  likely^  if  he  should  go  at  more  and  put  him- 
self as  he  now  stood  into  hostile  contention,  to  renuiin  deprived  of 
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King  Piei.  the  prisoners ;  their  pacific  dispositions  being  espe- 
Spart^  cially  instigated  by  King  Pleistoanax,  whose  pecu- 
^^^  liar  circumstances  gave  him  a  strong  motive  to 
•P**^,!**"  bring  the  war  to  a  close.     He  had  been  banished 

sons — hw  o 

longbanish-  from  Sparta,  fourteen  years  before  the  commence- 
ment re-  . 

centiy  ter-  mcut  of  the  War,  and  a  little  before  the  Thirty  years' 
J^li,  ^  truce,  under  the  charge  of  having  taken  bribes 
from  the  Athenians  on  occasion  of  invading  Attica. 
For  more  than  eighteen  years,  he  lived  in  banish- 
ment close  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Lykdeus  in  Arca- 
dia ;  in  such  constant  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 

their  captives ;  and  even  in  regard  to  their  luccetses,  to  take  the  chanee 
of  danger  or  victory  in  equal  conflict." 

The  sense  here  brought  out  is  distinct  and  rational ;  and  I  think  it 
lies  fairly  in  the  words.  Thucydid^  does  not  intend  to  represent  the 
Lacedsemonians  as  feeling,  that  if  Brasidas  should  realhf  gain  more  than 
he  had  gained  already,  such  further  acquisition  would  be  a  disadTantage 
to  them  and  prevent  them  from  recovering  their  captives.  He  repre- 
sents them  as  preferring  the  certainty  of  those  acquisitiona  which 
Brasidas  had  already  made,  to  the  chance  and  hazard  of  his  aiming  at 
greater ;  which  could  not  be  done  without  endangering  that  which  was 
now  secure — and  not  only  secure,  but  suffident,  if  properly  managed, 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  captives. 

Poppo  refers  nus  d^  to  the  Athenians :  (Poller  refers  it  to  the  re- 
maining Spartan  military  force,  apart  from  the  captives  who  were 
detained  at  Athens.  The  latter  reference  seems  tj  me  inadmissible, 
for  TOif  dc  must  signify  some  persons  or  things  which  have  been  before 
specified  or  indicated ;  and  that  which  Goller  supposes  it  to  mean  has 
not  been  before  indicated.  To  refer  it  to  the  Athenians,  with  Poppo 
and  Haack  in  his  second  edition,  we  should  have  to  Look  a  great  way 
back  for  the  subject,  and  there  is  moreover  a  difficulty  in  coaatming 
dfAwdfievoi  with  the  dative  case.  Otherwise  this  reference  would  be 
admissible ;  though  I  think  it  better  to  refer  rois  dc  to  the  same  subject 
as  (WiiroXa.  In  the  phrase  lap^wtvtiv  (or  KivBwewrtuf,  for  there  seems 
no  sufficient  reason  why  this  old  reading  should  be  altered)  Kal  Kparif* 
a'€w,  the  particle  xal  has  a  disjimctive  sense,  of  which  there  are  ana- 
logous examples — see  Kiihner,  Griechische  Grammatik,  sect.  7^,  sig- 
nifying substantially  the  same  as  fj :  and  examples  even  in  llittcydidls, 
in  such  phrases  as  rouLvra  koL  vcLpawXria-ui — (i.  22,  143) — rocovn^  Km 
Irt  ryyvrara  rovrmv,  v.  74 — see  Poppo's  note  on  i.  22.  Also  L  118. 
KOi  wafiaKdKovfi£Pos  Koi  cEicXi^os — where  xai  must  be  used  diqunctivefy,  or 
equivalent  to  Ij :  since  the  two  epitiiets  eipreesly  exdmde  mck  o^ker. 
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that  his  dwelling-houBe  was  half  within  the  conse- 
crated ground'.  But  he  never  lost  the  hope  of 
procuring  restoration,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Pythian  priestess  at  Delphi »  whom  he  and  his  bro- 
ther AristoklSs  kept  in  their  pay.  To  every  sacred 
legation  which  went  from  Sparta  to  Delphi,  she 
repeated  the  same  imperative  injunction — ''They 
must  bring  back  the  seed  of  (HSraklSs)  the  demi- 
god son  of  Zeus  from  foreign  land  to  their  own ;  if 
they  did  not,  it  would  be  their  fate  to  plough  with 
a  silver  ploughshare/'  The  command  of  the  god, 
thus  incessantly  repeated  and  backed  by  the  influ- 
ence  of  those  friends  who  supported  Pleistoanax  at 
home,  at  length  produced  an  entire  change  of  sen- 
timent at  Sparta.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  exile  was  recalled ;  and 
not  merely  recalled,  but  welcomed  with  unbounded 
honours^ — received  with  the  same  sacrifices  and 
choric  shows  as  those  which  were  said  to  have  been 
ofiered  to  the  primitive  kings,  on  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Sparta. 

As  in  the  case  of  KleomenSs  and  Demaratus, 
however,  it  was  not  long  before  the  previous  in- 
trigue came  to  be  detected,  or  at  least  generally 
suspected  and  believed ;  to  the  great  discredit  of 
Pleistoanax,  though  he  could  not  be  again  ba- 
nished. Every  successive  public  calamity  which 
befel  the  state — the   miscarriages  of  Alkidas,  the 

^  Hiiicyd.  ▼.  17*  iffjuau  rijc  ocic^  roO  Upov  r6T€  rov  Ai6s  oUodwa 
^d/3f  rwF  AoKcdaifioruN^. 

''The  reason  was,  that  he  might  be  in  sanctuary  at  an  imtant's 
notice,  and  yet  might  be  able  to  perform  some  of  the  coBunon  offices  of 
life  without  profanation,  which  eould  not  haTe  been  the  ease  had  the 
whok  dwdling  been  widiin  the  Mered  precinet/'  (Dr.  Arnold's  note.) 
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defeat  of  Eurylochus  in  Amphilochia,  and  above  all, 
the  unprecedented  humiliation  in  Sphaktdria — were 
imputed  to  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impious  treachery  of  Pieistoanax. 
Suffering  under  such  an  imputation,  this  king  was 
most  eager  to  exchange  the  hazards  of  war  for  the 
secure  march  of  peace,  so  that  he  was  thus  per- 
sonally interested  in  opening  every  door  for  nego- 
tiation with  Athens,  and  in  restoring  himself  to 
credit  by  regaining  the  prisoners  ^ 
Ncgotia-  After  the  battle  of  Delium*,  the  pacific  disposi- 
the  winter  tious  of  Nikias,  Lachds,  and  the  philo-Laconian 
B.c!  for^^  party,  began  to  find  increasing  favour  at  Athens* ; 
P*^*^  while  the  unforeseen  losses  in  Thrace,  coming  thick 
upon  each  other — each  successive  triumph  of  Bra- 
sidas  apparently  increasing  his  means  of  achieving 
more — tended  to  convert  the  discouragement  of 
the  Athenians  into  positive  alarm.  Negotiations 
appear  to  have  been  in  progress  throughout  great 
part  of  the  winter :  and  the  continual  hope  that 
these  might  be  brought  to  a  close,  combined  with 
the  impolitic  aversion  of  Nikias  and  his  friends  to 
energetic  military  action,  help  to  explain  the  un- 
wonted apathy  of  Athens,  under  the  pressure  of 
such  disgraces.  But  so  much  did  her  courage  fiag, 
towards  the  close  of  the  winter,  that  she  came  to 
look  upon  a  truce  as  her  only  means'*  of  preserva- 

1  Thucyd.  v.  17,  18. 

^  Thucyd.  v.  15.  <r^>aXcyro>y  d*  avrw  M  r^  ArjkUj^  irapaxp^f-o^  <m 
AaxcdoifM^vtoi,  yvdvTts  vvv  fioKkov  ^  (vd€^fJL€vovs,  noiovyrai  ttjv  €vuiV<rtov 

€K€Xfipiov9  &C. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  118;  v.  43. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  117.    yofua-avrts  *A$fjpaloi  luv  oIk  hr  tfri  r6w  Bfxurtdav 
oi^wv  irpo<r€nroarTJ(rai  avdiy  npiif  irapacKftfcuriuyTo  Koff  ^avx^t  &^* 
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tion  against  the  victorious  progress  of  Brasidas. 
What  the  tone  of  Kleon  now  was,  we  are  not  di- 
rectly informed.  He  would  probably  still  continue 
opposed  to  the  propositions  of  peace,  at  least  indi- 
rectly, by  insisting  on  terms  more  favourable  than 
could  be  obtained.  On  this  point,  his  political 
counsels  would  be  wrong ;  but  on  another  point, 
they  would  be  much  sounder  and  more  judicious 
than  those  of  his  rival  Nikias :  for  he  would  recom- 
mend a  strenuous  prosecution  of  hostilities  by  Athe- 
nian force  against  Brasidas  in  Thrace.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  this  was  the  most  urgent  political 
necessity  of  Athens,  whether  she  entertained  or  re- 
jected the  views  of  peace.  And  the  policy  of  Nikias, 
who  cradled  up  the  existing  depression  of  the  citi- 
zens by  encouraging  them  to  rely  on  the  pacific  in- 
clinations of  Sparta,  was  ill-judged  and  disastrous 
in  its  results,  as  the  future  will  hereafter  show. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  peace-party  both  at 
Athens  and  Sparta  to  negotiate  at  first  for  a  defini- 
tive peace.  But  the  conditions  of  such  a  peace  were 
not  easy  to  determine,  so  as  to  satisfy  both  parties — 
and  became  more  and  more  difficult,  with  every 
success  of  Brasidas.  At  length  the  Athenians, 
eager  above  all  things  to  arrest  his  progress,  sent 
to  Sparta  to  propose  a  truce  for  one  year — desiring 
the  Spartans  to  send  to  Athens  envoys  with  full 
powers  to  settle  the  terms :  the  truce  would  allow 
time  and  tranquillity  for  settling  the  conditions  of  a 
definitive  treaty.  The  proposition  of  the  truce  for 
one  yearS  together  with  the  first  two  articles  ready 

^  This  appears  from  the  form  of  the  truce  in  Thucyd.  iv.  118 ;  it  is 
prepared  at  Sparta,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  proposition  from 
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prepared,  came  from  Athens,  as  indeed  we  might 
have  presumed  even  without  proof;  since  the  in- 
terest of  Sparta  was  rather^  against  it,  as  allowing 
to  the  Athenians  the  fullest  leisure  for  making  pre- 
Trace  for     parations  against  farther  losses  in  Thrace.     But 
oondXd,    her  main  desire  was,  not  so  much  to  put  herself  in 
m^!^     condition  to  make  the  best  possible  peace,  as  to 
ensure  some  peace  which  would  liberate  her  cap- 
tives :  and  she  calculated  that  when  once  the  Athe- 
nians had  tasted  the  sweets  of  peace  for  one  year, 
they  would   not   again  voluntarily   impose  upon 
themselves  the  rigorous  obligations  of  war\ 

In  the  month  of  March  423  b.c,  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month  Elaphebplion  at  Athens, 
and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Gerastius  at 
Sparta,  a  truce  for  one  year  was  concluded  and 
sworn,  between  Athens  on  one  side,  and  Sparta, 
Corinth,  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  and  Megara,  on  the 
other^.  The  Spartans,  instead  of  merely  despatch- 
ing plenipotentiaries  to  Athens  as  the  Athenians 
had  desired,  went  a  step  farther.  In  concurrence 
with  the  Athenian  envoys,  they  drew  up  a  form  of 

Athens ;  in  sect.  6.  ol  d^  16pt€s,  rikos  txovT€s  l6vTti>v,  jirtp  ica2  vfitis 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  117«  tcai  y€POfUvrfs  dtfOKt^xi^  kok&v  kclI  rdKauropias 
fiSXXop  intBufifiaeiv  {revs  *ABrivalovs)  avroifs  ntipaaafjJvovs  (waWayrj-' 
POi,  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  iy.  119.  The  fourteenth  ef  Blaphebolion,  and  the  tweUth 
of  Gerastius,  designate  the  same  day.  The  truce  went  ready-prepared 
from  Sparta  to  Athens,  together  with  envoys  Spartan,  Corinthian,  Me- 
garian,  Sikyonian,  and  Epidaurian.  The  truce  was  accepted  by  the 
Athenian  assembly,  and  sworn  to  at  once  by  all  the  envoys  as  well  aa 
by  three  Athenian  Strat^  {<nr€i(ra(r$<u  d^  aitriKa  fidXa  r^  Trpeo*- 
p€las  iv  rf  d^ft^  rhs  napowras,  iv.  118,  119) ;  that  day  being  fixed  on 
as  the  commencement. 

The  lunar  months  in  different  cities  were  never  in  precise  agreement. 
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truce^  approved  by  themselves  and  their  allies,  in 
such  manner  that  it  only  required  to  be  adopted 
and  ratified  by  the  Athenians.  The  general  prin- 
ciple  of  the  truce  was  uti  possidetis^  and  the  con- 
ditions were  in  substance  as  follows : — 

1.  Respecting  the  temple  at  Delphi,  every  Greek  Conditioiii 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  it  honestly  and  truce. 
without  fear,  pursuant  to  the  customs  of  his  parti- 
cular city. — ^The  main  purpose  of  this  stipulation, 
prepared  and  sent  verbatim  from  Athens,  was  to 

allow  Athenian  visitors  to  go  thither,  which  had 
been  impossible  during  the  war,  in  consequence  of 
the  hostility  of  the  Boeotians^  and  Phokians :  the 
Delphian  authorities  also  were  in  the  interest  of 
Sparta,  and  doubtless  the  Athenians  received  no 
formal  invitation  to  the  Pythian  games.  But  the 
Boeotians  and  Phokians  were  no  parties  to  the 
truce :  accordingly  the  Lacedaemonians,  while  ac- 
cepting the  article  and  proclaiming  the  general 
liberty  in  principle,  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
enforce  it  by  arms  as  far  as  the  Boeotians  and  Pho- 
kians are  concerned,  but  only  to  try  and  persuade 
them  by  amicable  representations.  The  liberty  of 
sacrificing  at  Delphi  was  at  this  moment  the  more 
welcome  to  the  Athenians,  as  they  seem  to  have 
fancied  themselves  under  the  displeasure  of  ApoUo^. 

2.  All  the  contracting  parties  will  inquire  out  and 
punish,  each  according  to  its  own  laws,  such  per- 
sons as  may  violate  the  property  of  the  Delphian 

'  See  Aristophan.  Aves,  188. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  1-32.  They  might  perhaps  believe  that  the  occupation 
of  Delium  had  given  offence  to  Apollo. 
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god\ — ^This  article  also  is  prepared  at  Athens,  for 
the  purpose  seemingly  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
Apollo  and  the  Delphians.  The  Lacedaemonians 
accept  the  article  literally,  of  course. 

3.  The  Athenian  garrisons  at  Pylus,  KythSra, 
Nissea  and  Minoa,  and  Methana  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Troezen,  are  to  remain  as  at  present.  No 
communication  to  take  place  between  Kythdra  and 
any  portion  of  the  mainland  belonging  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  The  soldiers  occupying  Pylus 
shall  confine  themselves  within  the  space  between 
Buphras  and  Tomeus ;  those  in  Nisaea  and  Minoa, 
within  the  road  which  leads  from  the  chapel  of  the 
hero  Nisus  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon — ^without  any 
communication  with  the  population  beyond  that 
limit.  In  like  manner  the  Athenians  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Methana  near  Troezen,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  city,  shall  observe  the  special  conven- 
tion concluded  between  them  respecting  bounda- 
ries*. 

4.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall 
make  use  of  the  sea  for  trading  purposes,  on  their 
own  coasts,  but  shall  not  have  liberty  to  sail 
in  any  ship  of  war,  nor  in  any  rowed  merchant- 
vessel  of  tonnage  equal  to  500  talents.     [All  war- 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  1 18.  Utpl  b^  r&v  xpvt^^^  ^^  ^^  imfttkeiirBai  Ihiws 
Tovs  ddiKovvrat  e^pf^a-ofup,  &c.  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  yol.  iiL 
ch.  xxiii.  p.  273)  thinks  that  this  article  has  reference  to  past  impro- 
priation of  the  Delphian  treasure  by  the  Peloponnesian  alliance,  for 
warlike  puiposes.  Had  such  a  reference  been  intended,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  found  the  past  participle — tovs  dducfjam^as :  whereas  the 
present  participle,  as  it  now  stands,  is  perfectly  general,  designating  acta 
future  and  contingent. 

'  Thucyd.  iy.  118 :  see  Poppo's  note. 
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ships  were  generally  impelled  by  oar :  they  some- 
times  used  sails,  but  never  when  wanted  for  fight- 
ing. Merchant-vessels  seem  generally  to  have 
sailed,  but  were  sometimes  rowed :  the  limitation 
of  size  is  added,  to  ensure  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
shall  not,  under  colour  of  merchantmen,  get  up  a 
warlike  navy.] 

5.  There  shall  be  free  communication  by  sea  as 
well  as  by  land  between  Peloponnesus  and  Athens 
for  herald  or  embassy,  with  suitable  attendants,  to 
treat  for  a  definitive  peace  or  for  the  adjustment  of 
difierences. 

6.  Neither  side  shall  receive  deserters  from  the 
other,  whether  free  or  slave.  [This  article  was  alike 
important  to  both  parties.  Athens  had  to  fear  the 
revolt  of  her  subject-allies — Sparta  the  desertion  of 
Helots.] 

7.  Disputes  shall  be  amicably  settled,  by  both 
parties^  according  to  their  established  laws  and 
customs. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  treaty  prepared 
at  Sparta — seemingly  in  concert  with  Athenian  en- 
voys— and  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  Athens  for  ap- 
proval, with  the  following  addition — "  If  there  be 
any  provision  which  occurs  to  you,  more  honour- 
able or  just  than  these,  come  to  Lacedsemon  and 
tell  us :  for  neither  the  Spartans  nor  their  allies 
will  resist  any  just  suggestions.  But  let  those  who 
come,  bring  with  them  full  powers  to  conclude — in 
the  same  manner  as  you  desire  of  us.  The  truce 
shall  be  for  one  year.*' 

By  the  resolution  which  Laches  proposed  in  the 
Athenian  public  assembly,  ratifying  the  truce,  the 
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negotia- 
tions for  a 
definitive 
treaty. 


New  erents 
in  Thrace-^ 
revolt  of 
Skidnd 
from 

Athens  to 
Brasidas, 
two  days 
after  the 
truce  was 
sworn. 

March  421 

B.C. 


people  farther  decreed  that  negotiations  should  be 
opened  for  a  definitive  treaty,  and  directed  the 
Stratdgi  to  propose  to  the  next  ensuing  assembly, 
a  scheme  and  principles  for  conducting  the  nego- 
tiations. But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  en- 
voys between  Sparta  and  Athens  were  bringing  the 
truce  to  final  adoption,  events  happened  in  Thrace 
which  threatened  to  cancel  it  altogether.  Two 
days^  after  the  important  fourteenth  of  Elaphebo- 
lion,  but  before  the  truce  could  be  made  known  in 
Thrace,  Ski6nd  revolted  from  Athens  to  Brasidas. 

Ski6nS  was  a  town  calling  itself  Achaean,  one  of 
the  numerous  colonies  which,  in  the  want  of  an 
acknowledged  mother-city,  traced  its  origin  to  war- 
riors returning  from  Troy.  It  was  situated  in  the 
peninsula  of  PallSnd  (the  westernmost  of  those 
three  narrow  tongues  of  land  into  which  Chalki- 
dikd  branches  out) ;  conterminous  with  the  Eretrian 
colony  Mendd.  The  Ski6nseans,  not  without  con- 
siderable dissent  among  themselves,  proclaimed  their 
revolt  from  Athens,  under  concert  with  Brasidas. 
He  immediately  crossed  the  Gulf  into  PalldnS,  him- 
self in  a  little  boat,  but  with  a  trireme  close  at  his 
side ;  calculating  that  she  would  protect  h\Bi  against 
any  small  Athenian  vessel — while  any  Athenian 
trireme  which  he  might  encounter,  would  attack  his 
trireme,  paying  no  attention  to  the  little  boat  in 
which  he  himself  was.  The  revolt  of  Ski6nd  was, 
from  the  position  of  the  town,  a  more  striking  de- 
fiance of  Athens  than  any  of  the  preceding  events. 
For  the  isthmus  connecting  Palldnd  with  the  main-  ^ 
land  was  occupied  by  the  town  of  Potidaea — a  town 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  122. 
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assigned  at  the  period  of  its  capture  seven  years 
before  to  Athenian  settlers,  though  probably  con- 
taining some  other  residents  besides.  Moreover 
the  isthmus  was  so  narrow,  that  the  wall  of  Poti- 
daea  barred  it  across  completely  from  sea  to  sea : 
Palldnd  was  therefore  a  quasi-island,  not  open  to 
the  aid  of  land-force  from  the  continent,  like  the 
towns  previously  acquired  by  Brasidas.  The  Ski6- 
naeans  thus  put  themselves,  without  any  foreign 
aid,  into  conflict  against  the  whole  force  of  Athens, 
bringing  into  question  her  empire  not  merely  over 
continental  towns,  but  over  islands. 

Even  to  Brasidas  himself,  their  revolt  appeared  a  Bmidn 
step  of  astonishing  boldness.     On  being  received  toSkidna 
into  the  city,  he  convened  a  public  assembly,  and  clout  con." 
addressed  to  them  the  same  language  which  he  had  ^ustli^c' 
employed  at  Akanthus  and  Tor6n6 ;   disavowing  ^  ™^*''' 
all  party  preferences  as  well  as  all  interference  with  t^^^e. 
the  internal  politics  of  the  town,  and  exhorting 
them  only  to  unanimous  efforts  against  the  common 
enemy.    He  bestowed  upon  them  at  the  same  time 
the  warmest  praise  for  their  courage.     ''They, 
though  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  islanders,  had 
stood  forward  of  their  own  accord  to  procure  free- 
doms without  waiting  like  cowards  to  be  driven  on 
by  a  foreign  force  towards  what  was  clearly  their 
own  good.     He  considered  them  capable  of  any 
measure  of  future  heroism,'  if  the  danger  now  im- 
pending from  Athens  should  be  averted — and  he 
should  assign  to  them  the  very  first  post  of  honour 
among  the  faithful  allies  of  Lacedaemon."     This 
generous,  straightforward,  and  animating  tone  of 

*  Thuc)  d.  iv.  120.  6vt€s  ovhiv  SKKo  fj  vrjauarcu,  &c. 
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exhortation — appealing  to  the  strongest  political 
instinct  of  the  Greek  mind,  the  love  of  complete 
city-autonomy,  and  coming  from  the  lips  of  one 
whose  whole  conduct  had  hitherto  been  conform- 
able to  it — ^had  proved  highly  efficacious  in  all  the 
previous  towns.  But  in  Ski6nd  it  roused  the  po- 
pulation to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  ^  It 
worked  even  upon  the  feelings  of  the  dissentient 
minority,  bringing  them  round  to  partake  heartily 
in  the  movement :  it  produced  an  unanimous  and 
exalted  confidence  which  made  them  look  forward 
cheerfully  to  all  the  desperate  chances  in  which 
they  had  engaged  themselves ;  and  it  produced  at 
the  same  time,  in  still  more  unbounded  manifesta- 
tion, the  same  personal  attachment  and  admiration 
as  Brasidas  inspired  elsewhere.  The  Skidnseans  not 
only  voted  to  him  publicly  a  golden  crown,  as  the 
liberator  of  Greece,  but  when  it  was  placed  on  his 
head,  the  burst  of  individual  sentiment  and  sym- 
pathy was  the  strongest  of  which  the  Grecian  bosom 
was  capable.  * '  They  crowded  round  him  individu- 
ally, and  encircled  his  head  with  fillets,  like  a  vic- 
torious athlete^,"  says  the  historian.  This  remark- 
able incident  illustrates  what  I  observed  before — 
that  the  achievements,  the  self-relying  march,  the 

*  Thucyd.  iy.  121.  Kal  ol  /icV  Sicuovatot  €ir]jp$rj(rav  rt  rots  X($yo«ff, 
Koi  BapoTja-airns  navrts  Sfiolms,  koI  off  wp^rtpow  fifj  rjptvKt  rh  npaa'a-6^ 
fi€Pa,  Sec, 

'  Thucyd.  !▼.  121.  Kal  ^fuxrlq  fUv  XP^^V  ^^^^^^<f  aP€^(rap  i>s 
iXtvBtpovpra  r^v  '"E^KXaHa,  Ibi^  t€  iruwiow  re  kc^  irpoarjpj^orro  &<rtr€p 
aoAffTg, 

Compare  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  28 :  compare  alao  Krauae  (Olympia). 
sect.  17>  p*  162  (Wien,  1838).  It  was  customary  to  place  a  fillet  of 
cloth  or  Unen  on  the  head  of  the  victors  at  Olympia,  hefore  putting  on 
the  olive  wreath. 
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straightforward  politics^and  probityof  this  illustrious 
man — who  in  character  was  more  Athenian  than 
Spartan,  yet  with  the  good  qualities  of  Athens  pre- 
dominant— inspired  a  personal  emotion  towards  him 
such  as  rarely  found  its  way  into  Grecian  political  life. 
The  sympathy  and  admiration  felt  in  Greece  towards 
a  victorious  athlete  was  not  merely  an  intense  sen- 
timent in  the  Grecian  mind>  but  was,  perhaps  of  all 
others,  the  most  wide-spread  and  Pan-hellenic.  It 
was  connected  with  the  religion,  the  taste,  and  the 
love  of  recreation,  common  to  the  whole  nation — 
while  politics  tended  rather  to  disunite  the  separate 
jcities :  it  was  farther  a  sentiment  at  once  familiar 
and  exclusively  personal.  Of  its  exaggerated  in- 
tensity throughout  Ghreece  the  philosophers  often 
complained,  not  without  good  reason.  But  Thucy- 
didSs  cannot  convey  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  unanimity  with  which  Brasidas  was 
welcomed  at  Ski6n6  just  after  the  desperate  resolu- 
tion taken  by  the  citizens,  than  by  using  this  simile. 

The  Lacedaemonian  commander  knew  well  how  Bmidas 
much  the  utmost  resolution  of  the  Skidnseans  was  acro^  re- 
needed,  and  how  speedily  their  insular  position,  mentsto 
would  draw  upon  them  the  vigorous  invasion  of  ^teyT'** 
Athens.    He  accordingly  brought  across  to  Palldnd  womc?and 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  army,  not  merely  with  chadren 
a  view  to  the  defence  of  Skidn^,  but  also  with  the  of  safety. 
intention  of  surprising  both  Mendd  and  Potidsea,  in 
'  both  which  places  there  were  small  parties  of  con- 
spirators prepared  to  open  the  gates. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  found  by  the 
commissioners  who  came  to  announce  formally  the 
conclusion  of  the  truce  for  one  year,  and  to  enforce 
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Commis-  its  provisiODS :  Atbeoaeus  from  Sparta— one  of  the 
fromSparta  three  Spartans  who  had  sworn  to  the  treaty; 
i^veto^"  Aristonymus,  from  Athens.  The  face  of  affairs  was 
][^|J^^  materially  altered  by  this  communication ;  much  to 
to  BraaidM  the  Satisfaction  of  the  newly-acquired  allies  of  Sparta 

the  truce  r 

joatcon-  in  Thrace,  who  accepted  the  truce  forthwith — but 
Dhpate  re-  to  tlie  great  chagriu  of  Brasidas,  whose  career  was 
^^25  thus  suddenly  arrested.  But  he  could  not  openly 
SntijBuct  ^f^s®  obedience,  and  his  army  was  accordingly 
in  Thnuje,  transferred  from  the  peninsula  of  PallSn^  to  Tor6n6. 
pended  The  casc  of  SkiduS  however  immediately  raised  an 

cwyw  ere  Q^gtruotiou,  doubtless  Very  agreeable  to  him.  The 
commissioners  who  had  come  in  an  Athenian  tri- 
reme, had  heard  nothing  of  the  revolt  of  that  place, 
and  Aristonymus  was  astonished  to  find  the  enemy 
in  PalldnS.  But  on  inquiring  into  the  case,  he 
discovered  that  the  Skidnaeans  had  not  revolted 
until  two  days  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  truce.  Accordingly,  while  sanctioning 
the  truce  for  all  the  other  cities  in  Thrace,  he  re- 
fused to  comprehend  SkidnS  in  it,  sending  imme- 
diate news  home  to  Athens.  Brasidas,  protesting 
loudly  against  this  proceeding,  refused  on  his  part 
to  abandon  Ski6nd,  which  was  peculiarly  endeared 
to  him  by  the  recent  scenes ;  and  even  obtained  the 
countenance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  commissioners, 
by  falsely  asseverating  that  the  city  had  revolted 
before  the  day  named  in  the  truce.  Violent  was 
the  burst  of  indignatiou  when  the  news  sent  home 
by  Aristonymus  reached  Athens.  Nor  was  it  soft* 
ened,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  acting  upon  the 
version  of  the  case  sent  to  them  by  Brasidas  and 
Athenaeus,  despatched  an  embassy  thither  to  claim 


.J 
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protection  for  Ski6nd — or  at  any  rate  to  jirocure  the 
adjastment  of  the  dispute  by  arbitration  or  pacific 
decision.  Having  the  terms  of  the  treaty  on  their 
side,  the  Athenians  were  least  of  all  disposed  to 
relax  from  their  rights  in  favour  of  the  first  revolt- 
ing islanders.  They  resolved  at  once  to  undertake 
an  expedition  for  the  reconquest  of  Ski6nS ;  and 
farther,  on  the  proposition  of  Kleon,  to  put  to  death 
all  the  adult  male  inhabitants  of  that  place  as  soon 
as  it  should  have  been  reconquered.  At  the  same 
time»  they  showed  no  disposition  to  throw  up  the 
truce  generally ;  and  the  state  of  feeling  on  both 
sides  tended  to  this  result — that  while  the  war  con- 
tinued in  Thrace,  it  was  suspended  everywhere  else^ 

Fresh  intelligence  soon  arrived— ^rartying  exas-  Revolt  of 
peration  at  Athens  yet  farther— of !  the  revolt   of  ^4^"^°* 
Mend6,  the  adjoining  town  to  Ski6n6.    Those  Men-  Brasidwrc. 
daeans,  who  had  laid  their  measures  for  secretly  in-  offenofthe 
troducing  Brasidas,  were  at  first  baffled  by  the  ar-  —engages 
rival  of  the  truce-commissioners.     But  they  saw  {he^J^iJSd 
that  he  retained  his  hold  on  Ski6n6,  in  spite  of  the  l?^^  ^ 

'  «^  ^  them  a  gar- 

provisions  of  the  truce;  and  they  ascertained  that. ri«on against 
he  was  willing  still  to  protect  them  if  they  revolted,  departs' 
though  he  could  not  be  an  accomplice,  as  originally  ^^^"' 
projected,  in  the  surprise  of  the  town.    E[eingmore-  J^^,^^" 
over  only  a  small  party,  with  the  sentiment  of  the  the  interior 
population  against  them — they  were  afraid,  if  they  donia. 
now  relinquished  their  scheme,  of  being  detected ' 
and  punished  for  the  partial  steps  already  taken, 
when  the  Athenians  should  come  against  Ski6nS. 
They  therefore  thought  it  on  the  whole  the  least 
dangerous  course  to  persevere.     They  proclaimed 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  122,  123. 
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their  revolt  from  Athens,  constraining  the  reluctant 
citizens  to  ohey  them  ^ :  the  government  seems  be- 
fore to  have  been  democratical,  but  they  now  found 
means  to  bring  about  an  oligarchical  revolution 
along  with  the  revolt.  Brasidas  immediately  ac- 
cepted their  adhesion,  and  willingly  undertook  to 
protect  them ;  professing  to  think  that  he  had  a 
right  to  do  so,  because  they  had  revolted  openly 
after  the  truce  had  been  proclaimed.  But  the  truce 
upon  this  point  was  clear — which  he  himself  virtu- 
ally admitted,  by  setting  up  as  justification  certain 
alleged  matters  in  which  the  Athenians  had  them- 
selves violated  it.  He  immediately  made  prepara- 
tion for  the  defence  both  of  Mendd  and  Ski6nd 
against  the  attack  which  was  now  rendered  more 
certain  than  before;  conveying  the  women  and 
children  of  those  two  towns  across  to  the  Chalkidic 
Olynthus,  and  sending  thither  as  garrison  500  Pe- 
loponnesian  hoplites  with  300  Chalkidic  peltasts ; 
the  commander  of  which  force,  Polydamidas,  took 
possession  of  the  acropolis  with  his  own  troops 
separately*. 

Brasidas  then  withdrew  himself  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  to  accompany  Perdikkas  on  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  against  Arrhibaeus  and 

'  Thncyd.  ir.  123.  Ai^  Koi  ol  Mcydtuoi  /xoXXoy  ir^Kfja)<TaVi  Trjv  ri  tdv 
Bp€urldov  yvSfiTiv  6p&pr€s  iToifirfP,  xac  ifia  r&v  wpao'<r6ptmv  ir<f>ia't9 
oXiyoov  re  6vr<oPy  koX  &s  t6t€  c/icXXiyirav  ovKtn  amrwp,  dXXh  ieara<- 
pia(raiJk€v<ap  irapk  yp&fitjp  rovs  iroWovt — iv.  130,  6  ^rjfioi  wvBvs 
dpaXafiibp  rh  &rrka  irepwpyfjs  ix^pti  hrl  re  XLtkoKOPPria-iovi  koX  rovs  rii 
ipapTia  cr^pia-i  fi€T  avr&p  irpd^apras,  &c. 

The  Athenians,  after  the  conquest  of  the  place,  desire  the  Mendseana 
YToXircveti^  &trmp  wltaBitrop. 

Mend^  is  another  case  in  which  the  balk  of  tlie  citizens  were  avene 
to  revolt  from  Athens,  in  spite  of  neighbouring  example. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  130. 
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the  Lynk^stse.  On  what  ground,  after  having 
before  entered  into  terms  with  Arrhibseus,  he  now 
became  his  active  enemy,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
Probably  his  relations  with  Perdikkas,  whose  alli- 
ance was^  of  essential  importance,  were  such  that 
this  step  was  forced  upon  him  against  his  will :  or 
he  may  really  have  thought  that  the  force  under 
Polydamidas  was  adequate  to  the  defence  of  MendS 
and  Skidnd — an  idea  which  the  unaccountable  back- 
wardness of  Athens  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months 
might  well  foster.  Had  he  even  remained,  indeed, 
he  could  hardly  have  saved  them^  considering  the 
situation  of  Pall6n6  and  the  superiority .  of  Athens 
at  sea :  but  his  absence  made  their  ruin  certain  ^ 

While  Brasidas  was  thus  ensasced  far  in  the  inte-  Nikias  and 
rior,  the  Athenian  armament  under  Nikias  and  Ni-  amve  with 
kostratus  reached  Potidsea :  fifty  triremes,  ten  of  ^^^l"" 
them  Chian — 1000  hoplites  and  600  bowmen  from  ^h^*^^ 
Athens — 1000  mercenary  Thracians — with  some  Mcnds. 

Til*  T  ft/tft 

peltasts  from  Meth6nd   and  other  towns   in  the  diemonian 
neighbourhood.     From  Potidaea  they  proceeded  by  SSd^Poiy- 
sea  to  Cape  Poseidonium,  near  which  they  landed  ^j^  *' 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Mendd.   Polydamidas,  pj^ 
the  Peloponnesian  commander  in  the  town,  took 
post  with  his  force  of  700  hoplites,  including  300 
Ski6naeans^  upon  an  eminence  near  the  city,  strong 
and  difficult  of  approach  :  upon  which  the  Athenian 
generals  divided  their  forces;  Nikias,  with  sixty 
Athenian  chosen  hoplites,  120Methonean  peltasts, 
and  all  the  bowmen,  tried  to  march  up  the  hill  by 
a  side  path  and  thus  turn  the  position — ^while  Ni- 
kostratus  with  the  main  army  attacked  it  in  front. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  123,  124. 
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But  such  were  the  extreme  diOSculties  of  the  ground 
that  both  were  repulsed :  Nikias  was  himself  wound- 
ed, and  the  division  of  Nikostratus  was  thrown  into 
great  disorder,  narrowly  escaping  a  destructive  de- 
feat.    The  Mendaeans  however  evacuated  the  posi- 
tion in  the  night  and  retired  into  the  city ;  while 
the  Athenians,  sailing  round  on  the  morrow  to  the 
suburb  on  the  side  of  Ski6nd,  ravaged  the  neigh* 
bouring  lands  ;  and  Nikias  on  th^  ensuing  day  car- 
ried his  devastations  still  farther,  even  to  the  bor- 
der of  the  Ski6n9ean  territory. 
SS^^S*      But  dissensions  had  already  commenced  within 
Men^^^    the  walls,  and  the  Ski6naean  auxiliaries,  becoming 
mutiny  of    mistrustful  of  their  situation,  took  advantage  of  the 

the  DemM  ^^ 

•gainttPo.  night  to  rctum  home.  The  revolt  of  MendS  had 
-^t£«Athe.  been  brought  about  against  the  will  of  the  citizens 
Sd^tted  by  ^^^  intrigues  and  for  the  benefit  of  an  oligarchi- 
town*'**  cal  faction.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  Bra- 
sidas  personally  visited  the  town,  as  he  had  visited 
Skidnd  and  the  other  revolted  towns :  had  he  come, 
his  personal  influence  might  have  done  much  to 
soothe  the  offended  citizens,  and  create  some  dis- 
position to  adopt  the  revolt  as  a  fact  accomplished, 
after  they  had  once  been  compromised  with  Athens. 
But  his  animating  words  had  not  been  heard,  and 
the  Peloponnesian  troops,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
MendS,  were  mere  instruments  to  sustain  the  newly- 
erected  oligarchy  and  keep  out  the  Athenians.  The 
feelings  of  the  citizens  generally  towards  them  were 
soon  unequivocally  displayed.  Nikostratus  with 
half  of  the  Athenian  force  was  planted  before  the 
gate  of  MendS  which  opened  towards  Potidsea.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  gate,  within  the  city» 
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was  the  place  of  arms  and  the  chief  station  both  of 
the  Peloponnesians  and  of  the  citizens ;  and  Poly- 
damidas,  intending  to  make  a  sally  forth,  was  mar- 
shalling both  of  them  in  battle  order,  when  one  of 
the  Menda^an  Demos,  manifesting  with  angry  vehe- 
mence a  sentiment  common  to  most  of  them^  told 
him  *^  that  he  would  not  sally  forth,  and  did  not 
choose  to  take  part  in  the  contest."  Poiydamidas 
seized  hold  of  the  man  to  punish  him,  when  the 
mass  of  the  armed  Demos,  taking  part  with  their 
comrade,  made  a  sudden  rush  upon  the  Peloponne- 
sians. The  latter,  unprepared  for  such  an  onset, 
sustained  at  first  some  loss,  and  were  soon  forced 
to  retreat  into  the  acropolis — the  rather,  as  they 
saw  some  of  the  Mendaeans  open  the  gates  to  the 
besiegers  without,  which  induced  them  to  suspect 
a  preconcerted  betrayal.  No  such  concert  how- 
ever existed ;  though  the  besieging  generals,  when 
they  saw  the  gates  thus  suddenly  opened,  soon 
comprehended  the  real  position  of  affairs.  But 
they  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  their  soldiers, 
who  pushed  in  forthwith,  from  plundering  the  town : 
and  they  had  even  some  difficulty  in  saving  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  \ 

Mendd  being  thus  taken,  the  Athenian  generals  TiieAthe. 
desired  the  body  of  the  citizens  to  resume  their  demand 
former  government,  leaving  it  to  them  to  single  sid^n"^* 
out  and   punish  the  authors  of  the  late  revolt,  f^^,, 
What  use  was  made  of  this  permission,  we  are  not  Wockading 

,         •  force  there^ 

told :  but  probably  most  of  the  authors  had  already  and  returns 
escaped  into  the  acropolis  along  with  Poiydamidas.  *°** 

Having  erected  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  round  the 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  130;  Diodor.  xii.  72. 
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acropolis,  joining  the  sea  at  both  ends — and  left  a 
force  to  guard  it— the  Athenians  moved  away  to 
begin  the  siege  of  Ski6nd,  where  they  found  both 
the  citizens  and  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  posted 
on  a  strong  hill,  not  far  from  the  walls.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  surround  the  town  without  being 
masters  of  this  hill,  the  Athenians  attacked  it  at 
once,  and  were  more  fortunate  than  they  had  been 
before  MendS ;  for  they  carried  it  by  assault,  com- 
pelling the  defenders  to  take  refuge  in  the  town. 
After  erecting  their  trophy,  they  commenced  the 
wall  of  circumvallation.  Before  it  was  finished,  the 
garrison  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  acropolis  of 
Mendd  got  into  Ski6nS  at  night,  having  broken 
out  by  a  sudden  sally  where  the  blockading  wall 
around  them  joined  the  sea.  But  this  did  not  hin- 
der Nikias  from  prosecuting  his  operations,  so  that 
SkidnS  was  in  no  long  time  completely  enclosed, 
and  a  division  placed  to  guard  the  wall  of  circum- 
vallation ^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  Brasidas  found 
on  returning  from  the  inland  Macedonia.  Unable 
either  to  recover  Mend6  or  to  relieve  Ski6nS,  he 
was  forced  to  confine  himself  to  the  protection  of 
Tor6n6.  Nikias  however,  without  attacking  Tor6n6, 
returned  soon  afterwards  with  his  armament  to 
Athens,  leaving  Ski6nS  under  blockade. 
Expedition       The  march  of  Brasidas  into  Macedonia  had  been 

of  Bresidai 

tiong  with  unfortunate  in  every  way ;  and  nothing  but  his  ex- 

into  Mace,  traordiuary  gallantry  rescued  him  from  utter  ruin. 

^I^rt  Th«  joint  force  of  himself  and  Perdikkas  consisted 

AiThib«u«.  Qf  3000  Grecian  hoplites,— Peloponnesian,  Akan- 

»  Thucyd.iv.  131. 
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thian,  and  Chalkidian — with  1000  Macedonian 
and  Chalkidian  horse — and  a  considerable  number 
of  non-Hellenic  auxiliaries.  As  soon  as  they  had 
got  beyond  the  mountain-pass  into  the  territory  of 
the  LynkSstae,  they  were  met  by  Arrhibaeus,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  that  prince  was  completely 
worsted.  They  halted  here  for  a  few  days,  awaiting 
— before  they  pushed  forward  to  attack  the  villages 
in  the  territory  of  Arrhibseus — the  arrival  of  a  body 
of  Illyrian  mercenaries,  with  whom  Perdikkas  had 
concluded  a  bargain  ^  At  length  Perdikkas  became 
impatient  to  advance  without  them,  while  Brasidas, 
on  the  contrary,  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  Mendfi 
during  his  absence,  was  bent  on  returning  back. 
The  dissension  between  them  becoming  aggravated, 
they  parted  company  and  occupied  separate  encamp- 
ments at  some  distance  from  each  other — when  both 
received  unexpected  intelligence  which  made  Per- 
dikkas as  anxious  to  retreat  as  Brasidas.  The  Illy- 
rians,  having  broken  their  compact,  had  joined 
Arrhibseus,  and  were  now  in  full  march  to  attack  the 
invaders.  The  untold  number  of  these  barbarians 
was  reported  as  overwhelming,  while  such  was  their 
reputation  for  ferocity  as  well  as  for  valour,  that 
the  Macedonian  army  of  Perdikkas,  seized  with  a 
sudden  panic,  broke  up  in  the  night  and  fled  with- 
out orders ;  hurrying  Perdikkas  himself  along 
with  them,  and  not  even  sending  notice  to  Brasidas, 
with  whom  nothing  had  been  concerted  about  the 
retreat.  In  the  morning,  the  latter  found  Arrhi- 
baeus  and  the  Illyrians  close  upon  him  ;  the  Mace- 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  124. 
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donians  being  already  far  advanced  in  their  journey 
homeward. 

The  contrast  between  the  man  of  Hellas  and  of 
Macedonia — general  as  well  as  soldiers — ^was  never 
more  strikingly  exhibited  than  on  this  critical  occa- 
sion. The  soldiers  of  Brasidas,  though  surprised 
as  well  as  deserted,  fost  neither  their  courage  nor 
their  discipline :  the  commander  preserved  not 
only  his  presence  of  mind,  but  his  full  authority. 
His  hoplites  were  directed  to  form  in  a  hollow 
square  or  oblong,  with  the  hght-armed  and  at- 
tendants in  the  centre,  for  the  retreating  march. 
Youthful  soldiers  were  posted  either  in  the  outer 
ranks,  or  in  convenient  stations,  to  run  out  swiftly 
and  repel  the  assailing  enemy ;  while  Brasidas  him- 
self, with  300  chosen  men,  formed  the  rear-guard\ 

The  short  harangue  which  (according  to  a  custom 
universal  with  Grecian  generals)  he  addressed  to  his 
troops  immediately  before  the  enemy  approached, 
is  in  many  respects  remarkable.  Though  some 
were  Akanthians,  some  Chalkidians,  some  Helots, 
he  designates  all  by  the  honourable  title  of  *^Pe- 
loponnesians."  Reassuring  them  against  the  de- 
sertion of  their  alUes,  as  well  as  against  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  advancing  enemy — he  invokes  their 
native,  homebred,  courage*.  ^^Ye  do  not  require 
the  presence  of  allies  to  inspire  you  with  bravery, — 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  125. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  126.  *AytiBoU  yhp  thai  vfup  wpoarfKu  r^  irok4fua,  od 
dUt  ^fAfxax^v  TFapovaiav  iKourore,  dkXh  di  olKeiaP  dprrffv^  koX  /uydcv 
irX^^o;  irt<f)oPTJaB(u  mpav,  o1  yt  (/iijdc)  d^ro  ir6kir€iS)V  rotovrwv  ^KtT€, 
iv  alt  oif  noWoi  okiywp  SipxovvWy  oiKkh  YrXctdrvv  ftoXXor  ekdtrtrovs'  ovK 
2XX^  rivi  KTrfadiAtpoi  rrjv  dwdfrreiap  ^  r^  fia^dfievoi  Kpareiv. 
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nor  do  ye  fear  superior  numbers  of  an  enemy ;  for 
ye  belong  not  to  those  political  communities  in 
which  the  larger  number  governs  the  smaller,  but 
to  those  in  which  a  few  men  rule  subjects  more 
numerous  than  themselves — having  acquired  their 
power  by  no  other  means  than  by  superiority  in 
battle/'  Next,  Brasidas  tri^d  to  dissipate  the  pres- 
tige of  the  lUyrian  name — his  army  had  already 
vanquished  the  LynkSstse,  and  these  other  barba- 
rians were  noway  better*  A  nearer  acquaintance 
would  soon  show  that  (hey  were  only  formidable 
from  the  noise,  the  gestures,  the  clashing  of  arms, 
and  the  accompaniments  of  their  onset ;  and  that 
they  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the  reality  of 
close  combat,  hand  to  hand.  ''  They  have  no  re- 
gular order  (said  he)  such  as  to  impress  them  with 
shame  for  deserting  their  post :  flight  and  attack 
are  with  them  in  equally  honourable  esteem,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  to  test  the  really  courageous 
man :  their  battle,  wherein  every  man  fights  as  he 
chooses,  is  just  the  thing  to  furnish  each  with  a 
decent  pretence  for  running  away." — **  Repel  ye 
their  onset  whenever  it  comes,  and  so  soon  as  op- 
portunity oflTers,  resume  your  retreat  in  rank  and 
order.  Ye  will  soon  arrive  in  a  place  of  safety : 
and  ye  will  be  convinced  that  such  crowds,  when 
their  enemy  has  stood  to  defy  the  first  onset,  keep 
aloof  with  empty  menace  and  a  parade  of  courage 
which  never  strikes — while  if  their  enemy  gives 
way,  they  show  themselves  smart  and  bold  in 
running  after  him  where  there  is  no  danger  \" 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  126.    Oft-e  yap  rd^tv  txovrts  aliTxyvBntv  6tf  \imiv  rum 
X&poy  pUL^dfitviH*  ^  Tf  <Pvy^  air&v  Kal  7  tlfl>odo9  t<njv  ^x"^**'^  b6(ap  rot) 

2r2 
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contrut  The  superiority  of  disciplined  and  regimented 

GrecUn  forcc  ovcr  disorderly  numbers,  even  with  equal  in- 
rian  mUi-  dividud  couragc,  is  now  a  truth  so  familiar,  that 
ury  feeling.  ^^  rcquirc  an  eflFort  of  imagination  to  put  ourselves 
back  into  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  aera, 
when  this  truth  was  recognised  only  among  the  Hel* 
lenic  communities ;  when  the  practice  of  all  their 
neighbours,  lUyrians,  Thracians,  Asiatics,  Epirots 
and  even  Macedonians — implied  ignorance  or  con- 
tradiction of  it.  In  respect  to  the  Epirots,  the  dif- 
ference between  their  military  habits  and  those  of 
the  Greeks  has  been  already  noticed — having  been 
pointedly  manifested  in  the  memorable  joint  attack 
on  the  Akarnanian  town  of  Stratus,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war\  Both  Epirots  and  Macedonians, 
however,  are  a  step  nearer  to  the  Greeks  than  either 
Thracians,  or  these  lUyrian  barbarians  against  whom 
Brasidas  was  now  about  to  contend,  and  in  whose 

KoKov  di^^\iyKTov  Ka\  to  av^peiop  f;(€t*  avroKparap  dc  fidxfj  ft^Xurr 
Hv  Koi  Trp6<l>€unv  rov  aoiC^aBu  (se  sauver)  run  irp€ir6vn»s  fropiatif, 

4ki<f>S>s  r€  ndv  t6  irpovndpxov  dcti^v  dir  avriiv  Spatf,  ^py«f  /a€f  fipaxv 
hv,  Syfr€i  dc  koX  OKofj  Kardantpxov.  *0  vnofulvairrts  €iri<f}€p6fi€votfy  xal 
Stop  Kcup6s  i,  Kdtrfuf  Koi  ro^ci  a^is  vnayay6wT€i,  ts  re  r6  cur^NiXcf 
6d(r<Tov  d<ftl^a-6€,  «coc  yvd>ata'0€  t6  Xoiirdi/  ^t  ol  touwtoi  Sxkoi  rois  fuv 
T^v  npoDTrjv  €<f)odov  d(£(ifjL€vott  SivoBtv  dntiKais  t6  dv^p€iov  fAt\\^a'€i 
irriKOfAirova-tv,  ot  d*  &v  ctfoxrtv  avrolt,  Kara  irddas  t6  €ihlruxov  iw  rf 
daifxikfl  3£<cr  iTribt'uanjvrcu, 

The  word  ftcXXiyo-if,  which  occurs  twice  in  this  chapter  in  regard  to 
the  niyrians,  is  very  expressive  and  at  the  same  time  difficult  to  trans- 
late into  any  other  language — "  what  they  seem  on  the  point  of  doing 
but  never  realise."     See  also  i.  69. 

The  speech  of  the  Roman  consul  Manlius,  in  describing  the  Gauls, 
deserves  to  be  compared — "Procera  corpora,  promissse  et  rutilatae 
comse,  vasta  scuta,  prselongi  gladii :  ad  hoc  cantus  ineuntium  prsdium, 
et  ululatus  et  tripudia,  et  quatientium  scuta  in  patrium  quendam  morem 
horrendus  armorum  crepitus :  omnia  de  industrid  composita  ad  terrorem  " 
(LJvy,  xxxviii.  17). 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  81.    See  above,  chap,  xlviii.  of  this  History. 
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case  the  contrast  comes  out  yet  more  forcibly.  Nor 
is  it  merely  the  contrast  between  two  modes  of 
fighting  which  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  im- 
presses upon  his  soldiers.  He  gives  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  theory  of  the  principles  on  which 
that  contrast  is  founded ;  a  theory  of  large  range, 
and  going  to  the  basis  of  Grecian  social  life,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  The  sentiment,  in  each 
individual  man's  bosom,  of  a  certain  place  which 
he  has  to  fill  and  duties  which  he  has  to  perform 
— combined  with  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  his 
neighbours  as  well  as  of  his  own  self-reproach  if 
he  shrinks  back — but  at  the  same  time  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  feeling,  that  his  neighbours  are 
under  corresponding  obligations  towards  him — this 
sentiment,  which  Brasidas  invokes  as  the  settled 
military  creed  of  his  soldiers  in  their  ranks,  was  not 
less  the  regulating  principle  of  their  intercourse  in 
peace  as  citizens  of  the  same  community.  Simple 
as  the  principle  may  seem,  it  would  have  found  no 
response  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  or  of  the  Thracian 
SitalkSs,  or  of  the  Gaul  Brennus.  The  Persian  sol- 
dier rushes  to  death  by  order  of  the  Great  King, 
perhaps  under  terror  of  a  whip  which  the  Great 
King  commands  to  be  administered  to  him  :  the  II- 
lyrian  or  the  Gaul  scorns  such  a  stimulus,  and  obeys 
only  the  instigation  of  his  own  pugnacity,  or  ven- 
geance, or  love  of  blood,  or  love  of  booty — ^but  re- 
cedes as  soon  as  that  individual  sentiment  is  either 
satisfied,  or  overcome  by  fear.  It  is  the  Greek  sol- 
dier alone  who  feels  himself  bound  to  his  comrades 
by  ties   reciprocal   and   indissoluble^ — who  obeys 

^  See  the  memorable  remarks  of  Hippokrat^s  and  Aristotle  on  the 
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neither  the  will  of  a  king,  nor  his  own  individual 
impulse,  but  a  common  and  imperative  sentiment 
of  obligation — whose  honour  or  shame  is  attached 
to  his  own  place  in  the  ranks,  never  to  be  aban- 
doned nor  overstepped.  Such  conceptions  of  mili- 
tary duty,  established  in  the  minds  of  these  soldiers 
whom  Brasidas  addressed,  will  come  to  be  farther 
illustrated  when  we  describe  the  memorable  Retreat 
of  th^  Ten  Thousand.  At  present  I  merely  indicate 
them  as  forming  a  part  of  that  general  scheme  of 
morality,  social  and  political  as  well  as  military, 
wherein  the  Greeks  stood  exalted  above  the  nations 
who  surrounded  them, 
^pp^^  But  there  is  another  point  in  the  speech  of  Bra* 
the  right  of  sidas  which  deserves  notice :  he  tells  his  soldiers — 
wpttior  "  **  Courage  is  your  homebred  property :  for  ye  be- 
'***  long  to  communities  wherein  the  small  number 
governs  the  larger,  simply  by  reason  of  superior 
prowess  in  themselves  and  conquest  by  their  an- 
cestors." First,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  Peloponnesian  soldiers,  whom  Bra- 
sidas thus  addresses,  consisted  of  Helots — the  con- 
quered race,  not  the  conquerors :  yet  so  easily  does 
the  military  or  regimental  pride  supplant  the  sym- 
pathies of  race,  that  these  men  would  feel  flattered 
by  being  addressed  as  if  they  were  themselves 
sprung  from  the  race  which  had  enslaved  their  an- 
cestors. Next,  we  here  see  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est invoked  as  the  legitimate  source  of  power,  and 

difference  in  respect  of  coiffage  between  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  as 
well  as  between  Hellensand  non-Hellens  (Hippokratds,  De  Aere,  Loci% 
et  Aquis,  c.  24,  ed.  Littr^,  sect.  116  seq.  ed.  Petersen ;  Aristotel.  Politic, 
▼ii.  6,  1-5),  and  the  conversation  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus 
(Herodot.  vii.  103,  104). 
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as  an  honourable  and  ennobling  recollection,  by  an 
officer  of  Dorian  race,  oligarchical  politics,  unper- 
verted  intellect,  and  estimable  character :  and  we 
shall  accordingly  be  prepared,  when  we  find  a  simi- 
lar principle  hereafter  laid  down  by  the  Athenian 
envoys  at  Melos,  to  disallow  the  explanation  of 
those  who  treat  it  merely  as  a  theory  invented  by 
demagogues  and  sophists — upon  one  or  other  of 
whom  it  is  common  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  that 
is  objectionable  in  Grecian  politics  or  morality. 

Having  finished  his  harangue,  Brasidas  gave  or-  The  niy. 
ders  for  retreat.  As  soon  as  his  march  begaa.  the  ^^i? 
lUyrians  rushed  upon  him  with  all  the  confidence  but^^re*-' 
and  shouts  of  pursuers  against  a  flying  enemy,  be-  p''^^ 
lieving  that  they  should  completely  destroy  his 
army.  But  wherever  they  approached  near,  the 
young  soldiers  specially  stationed  for  the  purpose 
turned  upon  and  beat  them  back  with  severe 
loss ;  while  Brasidas  himself  with  his  rear-guard  of 
300  was  present  everywhere  rendering  vigorous 
aid.  When  the  LynkSstae  and  Illyrians  attacked, 
the  army  halted  and  repelled  them,  after  which  it 
resumed  its  retreating  march.  The  barbarians 
found  themselves  so  rudely  handled,  and  with  such 
unwonted  vigour — for  they  probably  had  had  no 
previous  experience  of  Grecian  troops — that  after 
a  few  trials  they  desisted  from  meddling  with  the 
army  in  its  retreat  along  the  plain.  They  ran  for- 
ward rapidly,  partly  in  order  to  overtake  the  Ma- 
cedonians under  Perdikkas,  who  had  fled  before — 
partly  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass,  with  high  hills 
on  each  side,  which  formed  the  entrance  into  Lyn- 
kdstis,   and  which  lay  in  the  road  of  Brasidas. 
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When  the  latter  approached  this  narrow  pass,  he 
saw  the  barbarians  masters  of  it ;  several  of  them 
were  already  on  the  summits,  and  more  were 
ascending  to  reinforce  them ;  while  a  portion  of 
them  were  moving  down  upon  his  rear.  Brasidas 
immediately  gave  orders  to  his  chosen  300,  to 
charge  up  the  most  assailable  of  the  two  hills,  with 
their  best  speed,  before  it  became  more  nume- 
rously occupied — not  staying  to  preserve  compact 
ranks.  This  unexpected  and  vigorous  movement  dis- 
concerted the  barbarians,  who  fled,  abandoning  the 
eminence  to  the  Greeks,  and  leaving  their  own  men 
in  the  pass  exposed  on  one  of  their  flanks  ^  The 
retreating  army,  thus  master  of  one  of  the  side 
hills,  was  enabled  to  force  its  way  through  the 
middle  pass,  and  to  drive  away  the  Lynkestian 
and  Illyrian  occupants.  Having  got  through  this 
narrow  outlet,  Brasidas  found  himself  on  the  higher 
ground,  nor  did  his  enemies  dare  to  attack  him 
farther :  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  reach,  even  in 
that  day's  march,  the  first  town  or  village  in  the 
kingdom  of  Perdikkas,  called  Amissa*  So  incensed 
were  his  soldiers  with  the  Macedonian  subjects  of 
Perdikkas,  who  had  fled  on  the  first  news  of  danger 


'  Thucyd.  iy.  128.  It  is  not  possible  clearly  to  understand  this 
passage  without  some  knowledge  of  the  ground  to  which  it  refers.  I 
presume  that  the  regular  road  through  the  defile,  along  which  the  main 
army  of  Brasidas  passed,  was  long  and  winding,  making  the  ascent  to 
the  top  very  gradual,  but  at  the  same  time  exposed  on  both  sides  from 
the  heights  above.  The  detachment  of  300  soded  the  steep  heights  on 
one  side,  and  drove  away  the  enemy,  thus  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  remain  any  longer  even  in  the  main  road.  But  I  do  not  sup- 
pose, with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  the  main  army  of  Brasidas  followed  the 
300,  and  "  broke  out  of  the  valley  by  scaling  one  of  its  sides  "  :  they 
pursued  the  main  road,  as  soon  as  it  was  cleared  for  them. 
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without  giving  them  any  notice — that  they  seized 
and  appropriated  all  the  articles  of  baggage,  not 
inconsiderable  in  number,  which  happened  to  have 
been  dropped  in  the  disorder  of  a  nocturnal  flight. 
They  even  unharnessed  and  slew  the  oxen  out  of 
the  baggage-carts  ^ 

Perdikkas  keenly  resented  this  behaviour  of  the  ^^g^' 
troops  of  Brasidas,  following  as  it  did  immediately  J^j^. 
upon  his  own  quarrel  with  that  general,  and  upon  the  utter 
the  mortification  of  his  repulse  from  Lynkfistis.  Sttons*^^ 
From  this  moment  he  broke  off*  his  alliance  with  JtheSmt. 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  opened  negotiations  with 
Nikias,  then  engaged  in  constructing  the  wall  of 
blockade   round   Ski6nd.      Such  was  the  general 
faithlessness  of  this  prince,  however,  that  Nikias  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  the  alliance,  some  manifest 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions ;  and  Per- 
dikkas was  soon  enabled  to  afford  a  proof  of  con- 
siderable importance^. 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  Peloponnesus,  Rektiont 

between 

since  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  in  the  preceding  Athens  and 
March,  had  settled  into  a  curious  combination.     In  poLiesiani 
Thrace,  war  was  prosecuted  by  mutual  understand-  ^jSade 
ing,  and  with  unabated  vigour;  but  everywhere  2d2vc*^*' 
else  the  truce  was  observed.     The  main  purpose  of  pewe— 
the  truce,  however,  that  of  giving  time  for  discus-  nianrein- 
sions  preliminary  to  a  definitive  peace,  was  com-  on^^y 

toBrasidas, 
prevented 
»  Thucyd.  iv.  127,  128.  from  pass- 

'  Thueyd.  iv.  128-132.  Some  lines  of  the  comic  poet  Hermippus  XhMs2v^ 
are  preserved  (in  the  *opfi6<l>opoi,  Meineke^  Fragm.  p.  407)  respecting 
Sitalk^  and  Perdikkas.  Among  the  presents  brought  home  by  Diony- 
sus in  his  voyage,  there  is  numbered  "the  itch  from  SitalkSs,  intended 
for  the  Laoedflemonians — and  many  shiploads  of  hes  from  Perdikkas." 
Kal  vapa  Ucpdcicicov  y^€v^rj  vavtrlu  wdyv  iroXKaU, 
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pletely  frustrated.  Nor  does  the  decree  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  (which  stands  included  in  their  vote 
sanctioning  the  truce),  for  sending  and  receiving 
envoys  to  negotiate  such  a  peace,  ever  seem  to 
have  been  executed. 

Instead  of  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  despatched 
a  considerable  reinforcement  by  land  to  join  Bra- 
sidas  ;  probably  at  his  own  request,  and  also  insti- 
gated by  hearing  of  the  Athenian  armament  now 
under  Nikias  in  Palldnd.  But  Ischagoras,  the 
commander  of  the  reinforcement,  on  reaching  the 
borders  of  Thessaly,  found  all  farther  progress  im- 
practicable, and  was  compelled  to  send  back  his 
troops.  For  Perdikkas,  by  whose  powerful  in- 
fluence alone  Brasidas  had  been  enabled  to  pass 
through  Thessaly,  now  directed  his  Thessaliaa 
guests  to  keep  the  new-comers  oflF;  which  was 
far  more  easily  executed,  and  was  gratifying  to. 
the  feelings  of  Perdikkas  himself,  as  well  as  an 
essential  service  to  the  Athenians  ^  Ischagoras 
however — with  a  few  companions  but  without  his 
army — made  his  way  to  Brasidas,  having  been 
particularly  directed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  in- 
spect and  report  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  He 
numbered  among  his  companions  a  few  select  Spar- 
tans of  the  military  age,  intended  to  be  placed  as 
harmosts  or  governors  in  the  cities  reduced  by 
Brasidas.  This  was  among  the  first  violations,  ap- 
parently often  repeated  afterwards,  of  the  ancient 
Spartan  custom — that  none  except  elderly  men, 
above  the  military  age,  should  be  named  to  such 
posts.      Indeed  Brasidas  himself  was  an  illustrious 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  132. 
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departure  from  the  ancient  rule.  The  misBion  of 
these  officers  was  intended  to  guard  against  the 
appointment  of  any  but  Spartans  to  such  posts — ^for 
there  were  no  Spartans  in  the  army  of  Brasidas. 
One  of  the  new-comers,  Klearidas,  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Amphipolis — another,  Pasitelidas,  of  To- 
^6n6^  It  is  probable  that  these  inspecting  com- 
missioners may  have  contributed  to  fetter  the  acti- 
vity of  Brasidas :  and  the  newly-declared  hostility 
of  Perdikkas,  together  with  disappointment  in  the 
non-arrival  of  the  fresh  troops  intended  to  join  him, 
much  abridged  his  means.  We  hear  of  only  one 
exploit  performed  by  him  at  this  time — and  that 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  132.  Kal  rav  fifirnvrtav  avr&v  irapavdfmf  3y8pas 
i^rjyoif  €K  ^Trdprrjs,  &<rr€  t^u  Tn^coDP  &p\ovTai  KoBiOToycu  Koi  fi^  rots 
ivTv\ovtriv  ifriTpeireiv, 

Most  of  the  commentators  translate  fi^&vnDv,  "young  men/'  which 
is  not  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word :  it  signifies  *'  men  qf  military 
age"  which  includes  both  young  imd  middle-aged.  If  we  compare 
iv.  132  with  iii.  36,  ▼.  32,  and  v.  116,  we  shall  see  that  rffinvrtt  really 
has  this  larger  meaning  t  compare  also  fi^xp*^  rjfir}s  (ii.  46),  which  means 
"  until  the  age  of  military  service  commenced." 

It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  men  taken  out  by 
Ischagoras  were  very  young,  for  example  that  they  were  below  the  age 
of  thirty — as  Manso,  O.  Miiller,  and  Goller  would  have  us  believe.  It 
is  enough  that  they  were  within  the  limits  of  the  military  age,  both 
ways. 

Considering  the  eirtraordinary  reverence  paid  to  old  age  at  Sparta,  it 
is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  old  men  should  have  been  thought  ex- 
clusively fitted  for  such  commands,  in  the  ancient  customs  and  consti- 
tution.   This  seems  to  be  implied  in  Xenoph.  Repub.  Laced,  iv.  7* 

The  extensive  operations,  however,  in  which  Sparta  became  involved 
through  the  Peloponnesian  war,  would  render  it  impossible  to  maintain 
such  a  maxim  in  practice :  but  at  this  moment,  the  step  was  still  re- 
cogmsed  as  a  departure  from  a  received  maxim,  and  is  characterized  as 
such  by  Thucydid^s  under  the  term  irapaudfuos. 

I  explain  rou  ivrvxovaiv  to  refer  to  the  case  of  men  not  Spartane 
being  named  to  these  posts  :  see  in  reference  to  this  point,  the  stress 
which  Brasidas  lays  on  the  fact  that  Klearidas  was  a  Spartan,  Thucyd. 
V.  9. 
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too,  more  tbaD  six  months  after  the  retreat  from 
Macedonia — about  January  or  February  422  b.c. 
Having  established  intelligence  with  some  parties 
in  the  town  of  Potidaea,  in  the  view  of  surprising  it, 
he  contrived  to  bring  up  his  army  in  the  night  to 
the  foot  of  the  walls,  and  even  to  plant  his  scaling- 
ladders,  without  being  discovered.  The  sentinel 
carrying  and  ringing  the  bell  had  just  passed  by 
on  the  wall,  leaving  for  a  short  interval  an  un- 
guarded space  (the  practice  apparently  being,  to 
pass  this  bell  round  along  the  walls  from  one  sen- 
tinel to  another  throughout  the  night) — when  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  Brasidas  took  advantage  of  the 
moment  to  try  and  mount.  But  before  they  could 
reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  sentinel  came  back, 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  assailants  were  compelled 
to  retreat*, 
inddents  In  the  abscuce  of  actual  war  between  the  ascend- 
nesnB— the'  cut  powcrs  in  and  near  Peloponnesus,  during  the 
hSI^^  course  of  this  summer,  Thucydid^s  mentions  to 
Aigosacci-  yg  gome  incidents  which  perhaps  he  would  have 
burnt.  omitted  had  there  been  great  warlike  operations  to 
describe.  The  great  temple  of  H6r6,  between  My- 
kenae  and  Argos  (nearer  to  the  former,  and  in  early 
times  more  intimately  connected  with  it,  but  now 
an  appendage  of  the  latter ;  Mykense  itself  having 
been  subjected  and  almost  depopulated  by  the  Ar- 
geians) — enjoyed  an  ancient  Pan-hellenic  reputa- 
tion. The  catalogue  of  its  priestesses,  seemingly  with 
a  statue  or  bust  of  each,  was  preserved  or  imagined 
through  centuries  of  past  time,  real  and  mythical, 
beginning  with  the  goddess  herself  or  her  immediate 

>  Thucyd.  iv.  136. 
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nominees.  Chrysis^  an  old  woman  who  had  heen 
priestess  there  for  fifty-six  years,  happened  to  fall 
asleep  in  the  temple  with  a  burning  lamp  near  to 
her  head :  the  fillet  encircling  her  head  took  fire, 
and  though  she  herself  escaped  unhurt,  the  temple 
itself,  very  ancient  and  perhaps  built  of  wood,  was 
consumed.  From  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  Argeians, 
Chrysis  fled  to  Phlius,  and  subsequently  thought  it 
necessary  to  seek  protection  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
temple  of  Ath6n6  Alea  at  Tegea :  Phaeinis  was 
appointed  priestess  in  her  placed  The  temple  was 
rebuilt  on  an  adjoining  spot  by  Eupolemus  of  Argos, 
continuing  as  much  as  possible  the  antiquities  and 
traditions  of  the  former,  but  with  greater  splendour 
and  magnitude :  Pausanias  the  traveller,  who  de- 
scribes this  temple  as  a  visitor  near  600  years  after- 
wards, saw  near  it  the  remnant  of  the  old  temple 
which  had  been  burnt. 

We  hear  farther  of  a  war  in  Arcadia,  between  the  War  in  At- 
two  important  cities  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea — each  Sttiebc- 
attended  by  its  Arcadian  allies,  partly  free,  partly  S^m?" 


'  Thucyd.  ii.  2;  iv.  133;  Pausan.  ii.  17>  7;  iii*  5,  6.  Hellanikus 
(a  contemporary  of  Thucydidds,  but  somewhat  older — coming  in  point 
of  age  between  him  and  Herodotus)  had  framed  a  chronological  series 
of  these  priestesses  of  ILM,  with  a  history  of  past  events  belonging  to 
the  supposed  times  of  each.  And  such  was  the  Pan-hellenic  importance 
of  the  temple  at  this  time,  that  Thucydid^,  when  he  describes  accu- 
rately the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tells  us  as  one  of  his  in- 
dications of  time,  that  Chr}'8i8  had  then  been  forty-eight  years  priestess 
at  the  Heneum.  To  employ  the  series  of  Olympic  prize-runners  and 
Olympiads  as  a  continuous  distribution  of  time,  was  a  practice  which 
had  not  yet  got  footing. 

The  catalogue  of  these  priestesses  of  H^,  beginning  with  mythical 
and  descending  to  historical  names,  is  illustrated  by  the  inscription  be- 
longing to  the  temple  of  Halikamassus  in  Boeckh,  Corpus  Inscr.  No. 
2655:  see  Boeckh's  Commentary,  and  Preller,  Hellanici  Fragmenta, 
p.  34,  46. 
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subject.     In  a  battle  fought  between  them  at  Lao* 
dikion,  the  victory  was  disputed  :  each  party  erected 
a  trophy — each  sent  spoils  to  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
We  shall  have  occasion  soon  to  speak  farther  of 
these  Arcadian  dissensions, 
at'^^       The  Boeotians  had  been  no  parties  to  the  truce 
'ih^\  ot  ^^^^^  between  Sparta  and  Athens  in  the  preceding 
parties  to     mouth  of  Marcb.     But  they  seem  to  have  followed 
Hard  treat-  the  example  of  Sparta  in  abstaining  from  hostiUties 
Th^?In^^  de  facto :  and  we  may  conclude  that  they  acceded 
by  Thebet.  j^  jj^^  rcqucst  of  Sparta  so  far  as  to  allow  the  transit 
of  Athenian  visitors  and  sacred  envoys  through 
Boeotia  to  the  Delphian  temple.     The  only  actual 
incident  which  we  hear  of  in  Boeotia  during  this 
interval,  is  one  which  illustrates  forcibly  the  harsh 
and  ungenerous  ascendency  of  the  Thebans  over 
some  of  the  inferior  Boeotian  cities  ^    The  Thebans 
destroyed  the  walls  of  Thespiae,  and  condemned  the 
city  to  remain  unfortified,  on  the  charge  of  atticidng 
tendencies.      How   far  this    suspicion  was  well- 
founded,  we  have  no  means  of  judging :  but  the 
Thespians,  far  from  being  dangerous  at  this  moment, 
were  altogether  helpless — having  lost  the  flower  of 
their  miUtary  force  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  where 
their  station  was  on  the  defeated  wing.    It  was  this 
very  helplessness,  brought  upon  them  by  their  ser- 
vices to  Thebes  against  Athens,  which  now  both 
impelled  and  enabled  the  Thebans  to  enforce  the 
rigorous  sentence  above-mentioned*. 
^  ■•^-  But  the  month  of  March  (or  the  Attic  Elaphebo- 

lion)  422  b.c. — the  time  prescribed  for  expiration 
of  the  One  year's  truce — had  now  arrived.     It  has 

^  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  iii.  5,  6.  >  Thucyd.  vr,  133. 
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already  been  mentioned  that  this  truce  had  never  ^^^^ 
been  more  than  partially  observed.     Brasidas  in  foroneyear. 
Thrace  had  disregarded  it  from  the  beginning,  and  of  both 
both  the  contracting  powers  had  tacitly  acquiesced  AthSs^ 
in  the  anomalous  condition,  of  war  in  Thrace  cou-  ^^J^^ 
pled  with  peace  elsewhere.     Either  of  them  liad  p«»ce :  but 
thus  an  excellent  pretext  for  breaking  the  truce  possible  m 
altogether;   and  as  neither  acted  upon  this  pre-  qaenceof 
texti  we  plainly  see  that  the  paramount  feeling  and  tionroiT 
ascendent  parties,  among  both,  tended  to  peace  of  ^^^."^ 
their  own  accord,  at  that  time.    Nor  was  there  any- 
thing except  the  interest  of  Brasidas,  and  of  those 
revolted  subjects  of  Athens  to  whom  he  had  bound 
himself,  which  kept  alive  the  war  in  Thrace.  Under 
such  a  state  of  feeling,  the  oath  taken  to  maintain 
the  truce  still  seemed  imperative  on  both  parties — 
always  excepting  Thracian  affairs.     Moreover  the 
Athenians  were  to  a  certain  degree  soothed  by  their 
success  at  Mend6  and  Ski6nd,  and  by  their  acqui- 
sition of  Perdikkas  as  an  ally,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  423  b.c.    But  the  state  of  sentiment 
between  the  contracting  parties  was  not  such  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  treat  for  any  longer  peace,  or  to 
conclude  any  new  agreement,  though  neither  were 
disposed  to  depart  from  that  which  had  been  already 
concluded. 

The  mere  occurrence  of  the  last  day  of  the  truce  No  ictuai 
made  no  practical  difference  at  first  in  this  condi-  of  hostm- 
tion  of  things.     The  truce  had  expired :   either  though  the 
party  might  renew  hostilities  ;  but  neither  actually  ^^^ 
did  renew  them.    To  the  Athenians  there  was  this  from  the 

month  of 

additional  motive  for  abstaining  from  hostilities  for  March  to 
a  few  months  longer:  the  great  Pythian  festival  festival  in 

August. 
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would  be  celebrated  at  Delphi  in  July  or  the  be- 
ginning of  August^  and  as  they  had  been  excluded 
from  that  holy  spot  during  all  the  interval  between 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  One  year's  truce,  their  piou%  feelings  seem 
now  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  longing  towards  the 
visits,  pilgrimages,  and  festivals  connected  with  it. 
Though  the  truce  therefore  had  really  ceased,  no 
actual  warfare  took  place  until  the  Pythian  games 
were  over^ 

1  This  seemi  to  me  the  most  reasonable  sense  to  put  upon  the  mndi- 
debated  passage  of  Thucyd.  v.  1.  Tov  d*  anyiypofUvov  04povs  aX  fup 
iviavaioi  tmov^aX  dicXfXwro  ^uxp^  r&v  HvBi^v  kcX  4v  r§  €ic€;(fipi9 
'A^HUoi  Arfkiovi  Martjawf  ^k  ArfKov — again,  y.  2.  KXcW  dc  *ABrivalov£ 
Trtlaas  h  rh  cirl  Qp^icrjf  X^P^  cfcyrXrvov  firrh  ttjv  €ic€x<*piar,  &c. 

Thucydid^  says  here,  that  **  the  truce  was  dissolved : "  the  bond 
imposed  upon  both  parties  was  untied,  and  both  resumed  their  natural 
liberty.  But  he  does  not  say  that  *'  hostilities  recommenced "  bef<»« 
the  I^hia,  as  Goller  and  other  critics  affirm  that  he  says.  The  interval 
between  the  14th  of  the  month  Elaphebolion  and  the  Pythian  festival 
was  one  in  which  there  was  no  binding  truce  any  longer  in  force,  and 
yet  no  actual  hostihties :  it  was  an  apaK»x^  Sairopdos,  to  use  the  words 
of  Thucydid^  when  he  describes  the  relations  between  Corinth  and 
Athens  in  the  ensuing  year  (v.  32). 

The  word  (Ktx^ipta  here  means,  in  my  judgement,  the  truce  pro- 
claimed at  the  season  of  the  Pythian  festival — quite  distinct  from  the 
truce  for  one  year  which  had  expired  a  little  while  before.  The  change 
of  the  word  in  the  course  of  one  Une  from  <nropdai  to  cVrxcif>ta  mariu 
this  distinction. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (dissenting  both  from  M.  Boeckh  and  from 
Mr.  Clinton)  in  his  conception  of  the  events  of  this  year.  Rleon  sailed 
on  his  expedition  to  Thrace  after  the  Pythian  holy  truce,  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  August :  between  that  date  and  the  end  of  September,  hap- 
pened the  capture  of  Tor6nS  and  the  battle  of  Amphipolis.  But  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Arnold  defends  his  opinion  is  not  at  all  satisfeustory. 
In  the  Dissertation  appended  to  his  second  volume  of  Thucydid6s 
(p.  458),  he  says,  "  The  words  in  Thucydid6s  al  iviawrioi  oirovdal  ^cXc- 
XviTo  n^xpi  nv6lo>v,  mean,  as  I  understand  them^ — '  that  the  truce  for 
a  year  had  lasted  on  till  the  Pythian  games,  and  then  ended  : '  that  is, 
instead  of  expiring  on  the  14th  of  Elaphebolion,  it  had  been  tacitly  con- 
tinued nearly  four  months  longer,  till  after  Midsummer :  and  it  was  not 
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But  though  the  actions  of  Athena  remained  un-  Alteration 

in  the  Ian- 
altered,  the  talk  at  Athens  became  very  different,  guageof 

Kleon  and  his  supporters  renewed  their  instances  atAthe^ 

to  obtain  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  Seon llmd^ 

renewed  them  with  great  additional   strength  of  Jjj^,^^!,^ 

argument ;  the  question  being  now  open  to  con-  t»n  a  vu 

siderations  of  political  prudence,  without  any  bind-  secation  of 

IT      ^.  the  war  in 

mg  obligation.  Thnuje. 

'*  At  this  time  (observes  Thucydidfis*)  the  great  Braaidas— 

/•  -n        •  1  •  1  1   anopponent 

enemies  of  peace  were,  Brasidas  on  one  side,  and  of  peace— 
Kleon  on  the  other :  the  former,  because  he  was  in  tSi^Z' 
full  success  and  rendered  illustrious  by  the  war —  **^^' 
the  latter  because  he  thought  that,  if  peace  were 
concluded,  he  should  be  detected  in  his  dishonest 
politics,  and  be  less  easily  credited  in  his  crimina- 

till  the  middle  of  Hecatombseon  that  Cleon  was  sent  out  to  recover 
Amphipolis." 

Such  a  construction  of  the  word  dtfXcXvvro  appears  to  me  inadmis- 
sible— nor  is  Dr.  Arnold's  defence  of  it,  p.  454,  of  much  value :  <rrroydii£ 
dioKvfiv  is  an  expression  well-known  to  Thucydid^  (iv.  23 ;  v.  36) — 
"  to  dissolve  the  truce."  I  go  along  with  Boeckh  and  Mr.  Clinton  in 
construing  the  words — except  that  I  strike  out  what  they  introduce 
from  their  own  imagination.  They  say — **  The  truce  was  ended,  and 
the  war  again  renewed,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Pythian  games."  Thucy- 
did^s  only  says,  "  that  the  truce  was  dissolved  " — he  does  not  say  "  that 
the  war  was  renewed"  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  Dr.  Arnold's  con- 
ception of  the  facts  that  the  words  should  be  translated  as  he  proposes. 
His  remarks  also  (p.  460)  upon  the  relation  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
Pythian  games,  appear  to  me  just :  but  he  does  not  advert  to  the  fact 
(which  would  have  strengthened  materially  what  he  there  says)  that 
the  Athenians  had  been  excluded  from  Delphi  and  from  the  Pythian 
festival  between  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  the  one  year's  truce. 
I  conceive  that  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  about  July  or  August. 
In  an  earlier  part  of  this  History  (ch.  xxviii.  vol.  iv.  1st  edit.)  I  said  that  ^ 
they  were  celebrated  in  autumn ;  it  ought  rather  to  be  "  towards  the 
end  of  summer." 

*  Thucyd.  v.  16.  KXccdv  re  kqX  Bpaai^s,  olirep  dfjxl>oT€f}»3€if  futKuna 
Tfvcan-iovvTO  tJ  €lprivrj,  6  fitv,  dia  t6  cvrvx^^v  re  Kai  nuaaOcu  eK  tov  woKc- 
fielv,  6  d<«  y€vofi€inis  fjovxias  KaTa<f>av€OT€pos  vofjiifotv  hv  ejpat  KcucovpySp, 
Koi  tt7n(rT6T€pos  dtafidXXav,  &c. 
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tions  of  Others.''  As  to  Brasidas,  the  remark  of 
the  historian  is  indisputable :  it  would  be  wonderful 
indeed^  if  he,  in  whom  so  many  splendid  quaUties 
were  brought  out  by  the  war,  and  who  had  more- 
over contracted  obligations  with  the  Thracian  towns 
which  gave  him  hopes  and  fears  of  his  own,  entirely 
apart  from  Lacedaemon — ^it  would  be  wonderful  if 
the  war  and  its  continuance  were  not  in  his  view 
the  paramount  object.  In  truth  his  position  in 
Thrace  constituted  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
any  solid  or  steady  peace,  independently  of  the  dis- 
positions of  Kleon. 
Kicon— an        g^t   the  colouriug  which  ThucydidAs  rives  to 

opponent  of  °  .^  o 

peace— his   Kleou's  support  of  the  war  is  open  to  much  great-f 

views  and  __.  n        •  i 

motiTesas  cr  commcut.  First,  we  may  well  raise  the  ques* 
Thucy-  ^  tion,  whether  Kleon  had  any  real  interest  in  war — 
m!»nhad  whether  his  personal  or  party  consequence  in  the 
?®*P!!?^"**  city  was  at  all  enhanced  by  it.     He  had  himself 

interest  in  •'  ^ 

war.  no  talent  or  competence  for  warUke  operations — 

which  tended  infalUbly  to  place  ascendency  in  the 
hands  of  others,  and  to  throw  him  into  the  shade. 
As  to  his  power  of  carrying  on  dishonest  intrigues 
with  success,  that  must  depend  on  the  extent  of  his 
political  ascendency :  while  matter  of  crimination 
against  others  (assuming  him  to  be  careless  of  truth 
or  falsehood)  could  hardly  be  wanting  either  in  war 
or  peace.  And  if  the  war  brought  forward  unsuc- 
cessful generals  open  to  his  accusations,  it  would 
^  also  throw  up  successful  generals,  who  would  cer- 
tainly outshine  him  and  would  probably  put  him 
down.  In  the  life  which  Plutarch  has  given  us  of 
Phokion,  a  plain  and  straightforward  military  man 
— we  read  tlilSit  one  of  the  frequent  and  criminative 
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speakers  of  Athens  (of  character  analogous  to  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  Kleon)  expressed  his  surprise 
on  hearing  Phokion  dissuade  the  Athenians  from 
embarking  in  a  new  war  :  "  Yes  (said  Phokion),  I 
think  it  right  to  dissuade  them;  though  I  know 
well,  that  if  there  be  war,  I  shall  have  command 
over  you — ^if  there  be  peace,  you  will  have  command 
over  meK"  This  is  surely  a  more  rational  estimate 
of  the  way  in  which  war  affects  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  orator  and  the  military  officer, 
than  that  which  Thucydidfis  pronounces  in  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  Kleon.  Moreover,  when 
we  come  to  follow  the  political  history  of  Syracuse, 
we  shall  find  the  demagogue  Athenagoras  ultra- 
pacific,  and  the  aristocrat  HermokratSs  far  more 
warlike*.  The  former  is  afraid,  not  without  reason, 
that  war  will  raise  into  consequence  energetic  mili- 
tary leaders  dangerous  to  the  popular  constitution. 
We  may  add,  that  Kleon  himself  had  not  been 
always  warUke.  He  commenced  his  political  career 
as  an  opponent  of  Perikl^s,  when  the  latter  was 
strenuously  maintaining  the  necessity  and  prudence 
of  beginning  the  Peloponnesian  war®. 

But  farther — if  we  should  even  grant  that  Kleon  To  proBc 
had  a  separate  party-interest  in  promoting  the  war  war  yi^. 
— it  will  still  remain  to  be  considered,  whether  at  TTbSc^was 
this  particular  crisis,  the  employment  of  energetic  J^e^*^"** 
warlike  measures  in  Thrace  was  not  really  the  sound  poUticai 

interest  of 

and  prudent  policy  for  Athens.   Taking  PeriklSs  as  Athens* 

^  Plutarch^  Phokion^  c.  16.  Compare  also  the  conTersation  of  Me- 
nekleides  and  Epaminondas — Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  5. 

*  See  the  speeches  of  Athenagoras  and  Hermokrat^s^  Thucyd. 
▼i.  33-36. 

'  Plutarch,  Periklls,  c.  33-36. 
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the  best  judge  of  that  policy,  we  shall  find  him  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  inculcating  emphatically  two 
important  points — 1.  To  stand  vigorously  upon  the 
defensive,  maintaining  unimpaired  their  maritime 
empire,  **  keeping  their  subject-allies  well  in  hand/' 
submitting  patiently  even  to  see  Attica  ravaged — 
2.  To  abstain  from  trying  to  enlarge  their  empire  or 
to  make  new  conquests  during  the  war'.  Consist- 
ently with  this  well-defined  plan  of  action,  Periklfis, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  taken  care  to  interfere 
vigorously  and  betimes  to  prevent  Brasidas  from 
making  his  conquests.  Had  such  interference  been 
either  impossible  or  accidentally  frustrated,  he  would 
have  thought  no  efforts  too  great  to  recover  them. 
To  maintain  undiminished  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire,  as  well  as  that  impression  of  Athenian  force 
upon  which  the  empire  rested,  was  his  cardinal 
principle.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  re- 
ference to  Thrace,  Kleon  adhered  more  closely  than 
his  rival  Nikias  to  the  policy  of  Perikl^s.  It  was 
to  Nikias,  more  than  to  Kleon,  that  the  fatal  mis- 
take made  by  Athens  in  not  interfering  speedily 
after  Brasidas  first  broke  into  Thrace  is  to  be  im- 
puted. It  was  Nikias  and  his  partisans,  desirous  of 
peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  knowing  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  also  desired  it — who  encouraged 
his  countrymen,  at  a  moment  of  great  public  de- 
pression of  spirit,  to  leave  Brasidas  unopposed  in 
Thrace,  and  rely  on  the  chance  of  negotiation  with 
Sparta  for  arresting  his  progress.    The  peace-party 

*  Thucj'd.  i.  142,  143,  144 ;  ii.  13.  Koi  t6  vavrucbv  ^ntp  IfTxyovinv 
€^apTV€(rBai,  to,  t€  twp  (vfifidx^t'  fi*a  x'*P^*'  'X'*'' — Xcywv  rrfv 
i(rxvv  avToU  drr6  rovrmv  €hai  t«v  xprjiioTiov  rrjs  irpo<r6dov.  Sec. 
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at  Athens  carried  their  point  of  the  truce  for  a  year, 
with  the  promise,  and  for  the  express  purpose,  of 
checking  the  farther  conquests  of  Brasidas ;  also 
with  the  farther  promise  of  maturing  that  truce 
into  a  permament  peace,  and  obtaining  under  the 
peace  even  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis. 

Such  was  the  pohcy  of  Nikias  and  his  party,  the  Question  of 
friends  of  peace,  and  opponents  of  Kleon.     And  war,  as u 
the  promises  which  they  thus  held  out  might  per-  tween 
haps  appear  plausible  in  March  b.c.  423,  at  the  Ki^ia* 
moment  when  the  truce  for   one   year  was   con-  ^^ 
eluded.      But   subsequent   events   had    frustrated  after  the 

expiration 

them  in  the  most  glaring  manner,  and  had  even  of  the  trace 
shown  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  no  such  y^. 
expectations  could  possibly  be  realized,  while  Bra- 
sidas was  in  unbroken  and  unopposed  action.  For 
the  Lacedaemonians,  though  seemingly  sincere  in 
concluding  the  truce  on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis, 
and  desiring  to  extend  it  to  Thrace  as  well  as  else- 
where, had  been  unable  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  it  upon  Brasidas,  or  to  restrain  him  even  from 
making  new  acquisitions — so  that  Athens  never 
obtained  the  benefit  of  the  truce,  exactly  in  that 
region  where  she  most  stood  in  need  of  it.  Only 
by  the  despatch  of  her  armament  to  Ski6nd  and 
Mendd  had  she  maintained  herself  in  possession 
even  of  Pall6n6.  Now  what  was  the  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  this  experience,  when  the  Athenians 
came  to  discuss  their  future  policy,  after  the  truce 
was  at  an  end  ?  The  great  object  of  all  parties  at 
Athens  was,  to  recover  the  lost  possessions  in 
Thrace — especially  Amphipolis.  Nikias,  still  urging 
negotiations  for  peace,  continued  to  hold  out  hopes 
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that  the  Lacedeemonians  would  be  willing  to  restore 
that  place,  as  the  price  of  their  captives  now  at 
Athens ;  and  his  connection  with  Sparta  would  en- 
able him  to  announce  her  professions  even  upon 
authority.  But  to  this  Kleon  might  make,  and 
doubtless  did  make,  a  complete  reply,  grounded 
upon  the  most  recent  experience: — "If  the  Lace- 
daemonians consent  to  the  restitution  of  Amphi- 
polis  (he  would  say),  it  will  probably  be  only  with 
the  view  of  finding  some  means  to  escape  perform- 
ance, and  yet  to  get  back  their  prisoners.  But 
granting  that  they  are  perfectly  sincere,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  control  Brasidas,  and  those  parties 
in  Thrace  who  are  bound  up  with  him  by  commu* 
nity  of  feeling  and  interest ;  so  that  after  all>  you 
will  give  them  back  their  prisoners,  on  the  faith 
of  an  equivalent  beyond  their  power  to  realise. 
Look  at  what  has  happened  during  the  truce  1  So 
different  are  the  views  and  obligations  of  Brasidas 
in  Thrace  from  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that 
he  would  not  even  obey  their  order  when  they 
directed  him  to  stand  as  he  was,  and  to  desist  from 
farther  conquest.  Much  less  will  he  obey  them 
when  they  direct  him  to  surrender  what  he  has 
already  got :  least  of  all,  if  they  enjoin  the  surrender 
of  Amphipolis,  his  grand  acquisition  and  his  cen- 
tral point  for  all  future  eflfort.  Depend  upon  it,  if 
you  desire  to  regain  Amphipolis,  you  will  only  re- 
gain it  by  energetic  employment  of  force,  as  has 
happened  with  Ski6nd  and  MendS.  And  you  ought 
to  put  forth  your  strength  for  this  purpose  imme- 
diately, while  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  are  yet 
in  your  hands — instead  of  waiting  until  after  you 
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shall  have  been  deluded  into  giving  them  up,  thereby 
losing  all  your  bold  upon  Lacedsemon." 

Such  anticipations  were  fully  verified  by  the  re- 
sult: for  subsequent  history  will  show  that  the 
LAcedsemonians,  when  they  had  bound  themselves 
by  treaty  to  give  up  Amphipolis,  either  would  not, 
or  could  not,  enforce  performance  of  their  stipula- 
tion, even  after  the  death  of  Brasidas :  much  less 
could  they  have  done  so  during  his  life,  when  there 
was  his  great  personal  influence,  strenuous  will,  and 
hopes  of  future  conquest,  to  serve  as  increased  ob- 
struction to  them.  Such  anticipations  were  also 
plainly  suggested  by  the  recent  past :  so  that  in  put- 
ting them  into  the  mouth  of  Kleon,  we  are  only  sup- 
posing him  to  read  the  lesson  open  before  his  eyes. 

Now  since  the  war-policy  of  Kleon,  taken  at  this  Kieon's  ad- 
moment  after  the  expiration  of  the  one  year's  truce,  ^^this 
may  be  thus  shown  to  be  not  only  more  conform-  ^^^y 
able  to  the  genius  of  Perikl6s,  but  also  founded  on  ^f^^^ 
a  juster  estimate  of  events  both  past  and  future,  account  of 
than  the  peace-policy  of  Nikias — ^what  are  we  to  gjjenby 
say  to  the  historian,  who,  without  refuting  such  di<^' 
presumptions,  every  one  of  which  is  deduced  from 
his  own  narrative — nay,  without  even  indicating 
their  existence — merely  tells  us  that  ''  Kleon  op- 
posed the  peace  in  order  that  he  might  cloke  dis- 
honest intrigues  and  find  matter  for  plausible  cri- 
mination ?  "     We  cannot  but  say  of  this  criticism, 
with  profound  regret  that  such  words  must  be  pro- 
nounced respecting  any  judgement  of  ThucydidSs, 
that  it  is  harsh  and  unfair  towards  Kleon,  and  care- 
less in  regard  to  truth  and  the  instruction  of  his 
readers.     It  breathes  not  that  same  spirit  of  ho- 
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nourable  impartiality  which  pervades  his  general 
history.  It  is  an  interpolation  by  the  officer  whose 
improvidence  had  occasioned  to  his  countrymen 
the  fatal  loss  of  Amphipolis,  retaliating  upon  the 
citizen  who  justly  accused  him  :  it  is  conceived  in 
the  same  tone  as  his  unaccountable  judgement  in 
the  noatter  of  Sphakteria. 
Kieonat  Rejecting  on   this  occasion  the  judgement  of 

thistime       _,       "^  ,.  ,.°  «,        ,        /**  .         m 

adhered       lhucydides>  wc  may  confidently  affirm  that  Kleon 

more  close-   ii^*         iii*  i/*  'i*  ^ 

]y  than  any  had  rational  public  grounds  for  urging  his  country- 
ndaTpubUc  ^^^  ^^  Undertake  with  energy  the  reconquest  of 
foJS  ^  ^^  Amphipolis.  Demagogue  and  leather-seller  though 
H^o^P«-  he  was,  he  stands  here  honourably  distinguished, 
as  well  from  the  tameness  and  inaction  of  Nikias, 
who  grasped  at  peace  with  hasty  credulity,  through 
sickness  of  the  efforts  of  war — as  from  the  rest- 
less movement,  and  novelties,  not  merely  un- 
profitable, but  ruinous,  which  we  shall  presently 
find  springing  up  under  the  auspices  of  Alkibi- 
adds.  PerikISs  had  said  to  his  countrymen,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  enduring  all  the  miseries 
of  pestilence,  and  were  in  a  state  of  despondency 
even  greater  than  that  which  prevailed  in  b.c.  422 
— ''  You  hold  your  empire  and  your  proud  posi* 
tion,  by  the  condition  of  being  willing  to  encounter 
cost,  fatigue,  and  danger :  abstain  from  all  views  of 
enlarging  the  empire,  but  think  no  effi)rt  too  great 
to  maintain  it  unimpaired. — ^To  lose  what  we 
have  once  got  is  more  disgraceful  than  to  fail  in 
attempts  at  acquisition^"   The  very  same  language 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  63.  Trjs  dc  irSKeas  vfias  €Ik6s  t^  TifMOfjJv^  airb  rov 
Spxtiv,  ^€p  Hncurres  dydk\t<r3€,  PorfOfiv,  Koi  ^fj  <^fvyeiy  rou;  Ti6povs  $ 
firf^i  Tos  Ttfias  dicjKdv,  &c.     c.  62.  a?a-;(tov  di,  ^x^yror  dtfxuptOrjtKu  fj 
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was  probably  held  by  Kleon  when  exhorting  his 
countrymen  to  an  expedition  for  the  reconquest  of 
Amphipolis.  But  when  uttered  by  him,  it  would 
have  a  very  different  effect  from  that  which  it  had 
formerly  produced  when  held  by  Perikl^s — and 
different  also  from  that  which  it  would  now  have 
produced  if  held  by  Nikias.  The  entire  peace- 
party  would  repudiate  it  when  it  came  from  Kleon, 
— partly  out  of  dislike  to  the  speaker,  partly  from 
a  conviction,  doubtless  felt  by  every  one,  that  an 
expedition  against  Brasidas  would  be  a  hazardous 
and  painful  service  to  all  concerned  in  it,  general 
as  well  as  soldiers — partly  also  from  a  persuasion, 
sincerely  entertained  at  the  time  though  afterwards 
proved  to  be  illusory  by  the  result,  that  Am-  * 
phipolis  might  really  be  got  back  through  peace 
with  the  Lacedaemonians. 

If  Kleon,  in  proposing  the  expedition,  originally  ?**^'j.. 
proposed  himself  as  the  commander,  a  new  ground  kiasandthe 
of  objection,  and  a  very  forcible  ground,   would  ini^ereiu^ 
thus  be  furnished.     Since  everything  which  Kleon  ^nqScuMTof 
does  is  understood  to  be  a  manifestation  of  some  ^n>pWi»i>»* 
vicious  or  silly  attribute,  we  are  told  that  this  was 
an  instance  of  his  absurd  presumption,  arising  out 
of  the  success  of  Pylus,  and  persuading  him  that 
he  was  the  only  general  who  could  put  down  Bra- 
sidas.    But  if  the  success  at  Pylus  had  really  filled 
him  with  such  overweening  military  conceit,  it  is 
most  unaccountable  that  he  should  not  have  pro- 
cured for  himself  some  command  during  the  year 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  affair  at  Sphak- 

KT»fi€Povs  drvxija'M,  Contrast  the  tenor  of  the  two  apeeches  of  Perikl^ 
(Thucyd.  i.  140-144 ;  ii.  60-64)  with  the  description  which  Thucydidfis 
gives  of  the  simple  "avoidance  of  risk"  (r6  cuclvdwop)  which  charac- 
terised Nikias  (v.  16). 
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teria — the  eighth  year  of  the  war :  a  season  of  most 
active  warlike  enterprise,  when  his  presumption 
and  influence  arising  out  of  the  Sphakterian  vic- 
tory must  have  heen  fresh  and  glowing.  As  he 
obtained  no  command  during  this  immediately  suc- 
ceeding periodi  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  he 
ever  really  conceived  such  excessive  personal  pre- 
sumption of  his  own  talents  for  war,  and  whether 
he  did  not  retain  after  the  affair  of  Sphakteiia  the 
same  character  which  he  had  manifested  in  that 
affair — reluctance  to  engage  in  military  expeditions 
himself,  and  a  disposition  to  see  them  commanded 
as  well  as  carried  on  by  others.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Kleon,  in  proposing  the  expedition 
against  Amphipolis,  originally  proposed  to  take  the 
command  of  it  himself :  I  think  it  at  least  equally 
probable,  that  his  original  wish  was  to  induce 
Nikias  or  the  Stratdgi  to  take  the  command  of  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sphakteria.  Nikias  doubtless 
opposed  the  expedition  as  much  as  he  could : 
when  it  was  determined  by  the  people,  in  spite  of 
his  opposition,  he  would  peremptorily  decline  the 
command  for  himself,  and  would  do  all  he  could 
to  force  it  upon  Kleon,  or  at  least  would  be 
better  pleased  to  see  it  under  his  command  than 
under  that  of  any  one  else.  He  would  be  not 
less  glad  to  exonerate  himself  from  a  dangerous 
service  than  to  see  his  rival  entangled  in  it ;  and 
he  would  have  before  him  the  same  alternative 
which  he  and  his  friends  had  contemplated  with  so 
much  satisfaction  in  the  affedr  of  Sphakteria :  either 
the  expedition  would  succeed,  in  which  case  Am- 
phipolis would  be  taken — or  it  would  fail,  and  the 
consequence  would  be  the  ruin  of  Kleon.    The  last 
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of  the  two  was  real|y  the  more  probable  at  Amphi- 
polis — as  Nikias  had  erroneously  imagined  it  to  be 
at  Sphakteria. 

It  is  easy  to  see  however  that  an  expedition  pro- 
posed under  these  circumstances  by  Kleon,  though 
it  might  command  a  majority  in  the  public  assem- 
bly, would  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
unfavourable  to  it,  and  even  wishing  that  it  might 
fail.  Moreover,  Kleon  had  neither  talents  nor  ex- 
perience for  commanding  an  army,  and  the  being 
engaged  under  his  command  in  fighting  against  the 
ablest  officer  of  the  time,  could  inspire  no  confidence 
to  any  man  in  putting  on  his  armour.  From  all 
these  circumstances  united,  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  hoplites 
whom  he  took  out  with  him  went  with  much  re- 
luctance ^  An  ignorant  general,  with  unwilling 
soldiers,  many  of  them  politically  disliking  him, 
stood  little  chance  of  wresting  Amphipolis  from 
Brasidas.  But  had  Nikias  or  the  StratSgi  done 
their  duty  and  carried  the  entire  force  of  the  city 
under  competent  command  to  the  same  object,  the 
issue  would  probably  have  been  different  as  to 
gain  and  loss — certainly  very  different  as  to  dis- 
honour. 

Kleon  started  from  Peiraeus,  apparently  towards  ^'  ^22. 

1  1  •  •  /•       A  •    t        '»r\r^r^       a     i  •  KlCOtt  0011- 

the   beginmng  of  August,    with   1200  Athenian,  dactsan 
Lemnian,  and  Imbrian  hoplites,  and  300  horse-  ^^^^° 
men — troops  of  excellent  quality  and  condition ;  ^^*^^ 
besides  an  auxiliary  force  of  allies  (number  not  ex-  Tordnfi. 
actly  known)  and  thirty  triremes.    This  armament 
was  not  of  magnitude  at  all  equal  to  the  taking  of 
Amphipolis ;  for  Brasidas  had  equal  numbers,  be- 
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sides  all  the  advantages  of  the  position.  But  it  was 
a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Kleon,  on  arriving  at  Eion, 
to  procure  Macedonian  and  Thracian  reinforcements 
before  he  commenced  his  attack.  He  first  halted 
in  his  voyage  near  Ski6nS,  from  which  place  he 
took  away  such  of  the  hoplites  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  blockade.  He  next  sailed  across  the  Gulf 
from  PallSnd  to  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  to  a  place 
called  theHarbour  of  theKolophonians  nearTordnS^ 
Having  here  learnt  that  neither  Brasidas  himself, 
nor  any  considerable  Peloponnesian  garrison,  were 
present  in  Tor6n6,  he  landed  his  forces,  and  marched 
to  attack  the  town — sending  ten  triremes  at  the  same 
time  round  a  promontory  which  separated  the  har- 
bour of  the  Kolophonians  from  Tor6nS,  to  assail  the 
latter  place  from  seaward.  It  happened  that  Brasidas, 
desiring  to  enlarge  the  fortified  circle  of  Tor6n6,  had 
broken  down  a  portion  of  the  old  wall,  and  employed 
the  materials  in  building  a  new  and  larger  wall  enclo- 
sing the  proasteion  or  suburb :  this  new  wall  appears 
to  have  been  still  incomplete  and  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  defence.  Pasitelidas,  the  Peloponnesian 
commander,  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Athenians 
as  long  as  he  could ;  but  when  already  beginning 
to  give  way,  he  saw  the  ten  Athenian  triremes 
sailing  into  the  harbour,  which  was  hardly  guarded 
at  all.     Abandoning  the  defence  of  the  suburb,  he 

^  The  town  of  Tor6ne  was  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  Sitho- 
mian  peninsula,  on  the  side  looking  towards  PdllSnd.  But  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  town  comprehended  all  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
on  both  sides,  including  the  terminating  point  Cape  Ampelos— ^A^cXoy 
r^v  Topo>palrjv  &Kprfv  (Herodot.  vii.  122).  Herodotus  odls  the  Singitic 
Gulf,  Bakaa-a-op  r^v  &vtiov  Toptivrjs  (vii.  122). 

The  ruins  of  Tor6n^,  bearing  the  ancient  name,  and  Kufo,  a  land* 
locked  harbour  near  it,  are  still  to  be  seen  (Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Grreece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  1 1 9). 
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ha^ened  to  repel  these  tiew  assailants,  but  came  too 
late,  so  that  the  town  was  entered  from  both  sides 
at  once.  Brasidas,  who  was  not  far  off,  rendered 
aid  with  the  utmost  celerity,  but  was  yet  at  five 
miles'  distance  from  the  city,  when  he  learnt  the 
capture  and  was  obliged  to  retire  unsuccessfully. 
Pasitelidas  the  commander,  with  the  Peloponnesian 
garrison  and  the  Toronaean  male  population,  were 
despatched  as  prisoners  to  Athens ;  while  the  Toro- 
naean  women  and  children,  by  a  fate  but  too  com- 
mon in  those  days,  were  sold  as  slaves'. 

After  this  not  unimportant  success,  Kleon  sailed  He  arrires 
round  the  promontory  of  Athos  to  Eion  at  the  mouth  sends  en- 
of  the  Strymon,  within  three  miles  of  Amphipolis.  ^^  MaS- 
From  hence,  in  execution  of  his  original  scheme,  he  xtaJ^.Jf'^ 
sent  envoys  to  Perdikkas,  urging  him  to  lend  effect-  J^^SS- 
ive  aid  as  the  ally  of  Athens  in  the  attack  of  Am-  tion  of  Wa 
phipolis,  with  his  whole  forces ;  and  to  PoUds  the  with  his  hi- 
king  of  the  Thracian  Odomantes,  inviting  him  also  whi^e^wait- 
to  come  with  as  many  Thracian  mercenaries  as  J^fw  auxi- 
could  be  levied.    The  Edonians,  the  Thracian  tribe  ^**"«*- 
nearest  to  Amphipolis,  took  part  with  Brasidas ; 
and  the  local  influence  of  the  banished  ThucydidSs 
would  no  longer  be  at  the  service  of  Athens — much 
less  at  the  service  of  Kleon.   Awaiting  the  expected 
reinforcements,  Kleon  employed  himself,  first  in 
an  attack  upon  Stageirus  in  the  Strymonic  Gulf, 
which  wag*  repulsed— next  upon  GaWpsus,  on  the 
coast   opposite  the  island  of  Thasos,  which  wcfs 
successful.    But  the  reinforcements  did  not  at  once 
arrive,  and  being  too  weak  to  attack  Amphipolis 
without  them,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive  at 
Eion ;  while  Brasidas  on  his  side  made  no  movement 

>  Thucyd.  v.  3. 
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out  of  Amphipolis,  but  contented  himself  with  keep- 
ing constant  watch  over  the  forces  of  Kleon,  the  view 
of  which  he  commanded  from  his  station  on  the 
hill  of  KerdyUon,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river- 
communication  with  Amphipolis  by  the  bridge. 
Some  days  elapsed  in  such  inaction  on  both  side^ ; 
but  the  Athenian  hoplites,  becoming  impatient  of 
doing  nothing,  soon  began  to  give  vent  to  those 
feeUngs  of  dislike  which  they  had  brought  out  from 
Athens  against  their  general,  *'  whose  ignorance  and 
cowardice  (says  the  historian)  they  contrasted  with 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  his  opponents"  Athenian 
hoplites,  if  they  felt  such  a  sentiment,  were  not 
likely  to  refrain  from  manifesting  it.  And  Kleon 
was  presently  made  aware  of  the  fact  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  painful  to  force  him  against  his  will  into 
some  movement ;  which  however  he  did  not  intend 
to  be  anything  else  than  a  march  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  the  ground  all  round  the  city,  and  a 
demonstration  to  escape  the  appearance  of  doing 
nothing — being  aware  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attack  the  place  with  any  effect  before  his  reinforce- 
ments arrived. 

To  comprehend  the  important  incidents  which 
followed,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
topography  of  Amphipolis,  as  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand it  on  the  imperfect  evidence  before  us.  That 
city  was  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  tbS  Strymon, 
on  a  conspicuous  hill  around  which  the  river  makes 

*  Thuc}'d.  V.  7.  *0  fif  KXca>v  rcwf  fuv  r/avxaCev,  hrftra  dc  ^yayxao-^i) 
woirjaai  6n«p  Bpaci^s  irpoathixtro,  l&v  yap  oTpanwr&v  d\6ofjJv»w 
fiiv  TJ  t^ipq.  dvtiKoyiCofUv^v  de  r^p  tKtivov  ^ftoriav,  npds  otav  ipurttpiop 
Koi  rSkfiov  fi€ff  oias  dv€iri(m]fio<rvpTfs  koi  fxakaKtas  ytwrjcoiro,  koX  oUo^tp 
i»s  AKovT€g  avT^  ^v^\0ov,  ala'06fupos  t6v  6povv,  #cat  ov  fiovX6ftafos  av- 
rovff  diii  TO  €v  r^  avT(^  KoOrffjJyovs  fiap/wttrStu,  dvaka^v  ffyt. 
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a  bend,  first  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  then, 
after  a  short  course  to  the  southward,  back  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  Amphipolis  had  for  its 
only  artificial  fortification  one  long  wall;  which 
began  near  the  point  north-east  of  the  town,  where 
the  river  narrows  again  into  a  channel,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  lake  Kerkinitis — ascended  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  crossing  the  ridge  which 
connects  it  with  Mount  Pangaeus, — and  then  de- 
scended so  as  to  touch  the  river  again  at  another 
point  south  of  the  town — thus  being  as  it  were  a 
string  to  the  highly-bent -bow  formed  by  the  river. 
On  three  sides  therefore,  north,  west,  and  south, 
the  city  was  defended  only  by  the  Strymon,  and 
was  thus  visible  without  any  intervening  wall  to 
spectators  from  the  side  of  the  sea  (south),  as  well 
as  from  the  side  of  the  continent  (or  west  and 
north  1).     At  some  little  distance  below  the  point 

^  Thucyd.  It.  102.  *Air6  rrjs  vvv  ir^kcuas,  ^v*Afi<f>liro\iv''Ayvmv&p6fM' 
frt¥,  6ti  /ir*  ifi^^ir^pa  ir^ptpptovrot  rov  ^rpvfiovos,  ^ih  t6  ir«f>(c;^rtp  aMjv, 
r€i\€t  poKp^  dndkci^w  (k  iroTOfwv  cV  norofiov,  frcpi^ovj}  is  3dKaa-a'6p  re 

*0  KdXXty4(fn/pot  irora/ior  2rpvfMiv,  Euripid.  Rhesus,  346. 

I  annes  a  plan  which  will  convey  aome  idea  of  the  hill  of  Amphipolia 
and  the  circumjacent  territory :  compare  the  plan  in  Colonel  Leake, 
Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxv.  p.  191,  and  that  (from 
Mr.  Hawkins)  which  is  annexed  to  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
Thucydid^  combined  with  a  Dissertation  which  appears  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  same  work,  p.  450.  See  also  the  remarks  in  Kutzen, 
De  AtEeniensiimi  imperio  circa  Strymonem,  ch.  ii.  p.  18-21 ;  Weissen- 
bom,  Beitrage  zur  genaueren  Erforschung  der  alt-grieehisehen  Ge« 
schichte,  p.  153-156 ;  Cousin^,  yo3rage  dans  la  Mac^oine,  vol.  i. 
ch.  iv.  p.  124  seq. 

Colonel  Leake  supposes  the  ancient  bridge  to  have  been  at  the  same 
point  of  the  river  as  the  modem  bridge ;  that  is  north  of  Amphipolis, 
and  a  little  westward  of  the  comer  of  the  lake.  On  this  point  I  differ 
from  him,  and  have  placed  it  (with  Dr.  Arnold)  near  the  south-eastern 
end  of  the  reach  of  the  Strymon,  which  flows  round  Amphipolis.    But 
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where  the  wall  touched  the  river  south  of  the  city, 
was  the  bridge  S  a  commuuication  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  whole  country,  which  connected 
the  territory  of  Amphipolis  with  that  of  Argilus. 
On  the  western  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  border- 
ing it  and  forming  an  outer  bend  corresponding  to 
the  bend  of  the  river,  was  situated  Mount  Kerdy- 
lium.  '  In  fact,  the  course  of  the  Strymon  is  here 
determined  by  these  two  steep  eminences,  Kerdy- 
lium  on  the  west  and  the  hill  of  Amphipolis  on  the 
east,  between  which  it  flows.  At  the  time  when 
Brasidas  first  took  the  place,  the  bridge  was  totally 
unconnected  with  the  long  city  wall.  But  during 
the  intervening  eighteen  months,  he  had  erected  a 
palisade  work  (probably  an  earthen  bank  topped 

there  is  another  circumstance,  in  which  Ck>lonel  Leake's  narrative  cor- 
rects a  material  error  in  Dr.  Arnold's  Dissertation.  Colonel  Leake 
particularly  notices  the  high  ridge  which  connects  the  hill  of  Amphipolis 
with  Mount  Pangeeus  to  the  eastward  (pp.  182, 183, 191-194),  whereas 
Dr.  Arnold  represents  them  as  separate  by  a  deep  ravine  (p.  451) : 
upon  which  latter  supposition  the  whole  account  of  Kleon's  march  and 
survey  appears  to  me  unintelligible. 

The  epithet  which  Thucydid^  gives  to  Amphipolis,  *' conspicuooa 
both  towards  the  sea  and  towards  the  land,"  which  occasions  some 
perplexity  to  the  commentators,  appears  to  me  one  of  obvious  propriety. 
Amphipolis  was  indeed  situated  on  a  hill ;  so  were  many  other  towns : 
but  its  peculiarity  was,  that  on  three  sides  it  had  no  wall  to  interrupt 
the  eye  of  the  spectator :  one  of  those  sides  was  towards  the  sea. 

Kutzen  and  Cousin^ry  make  the  long  wall  to  be  the  s^ment  of  a 
curve  highly  bent,  touching  the  river  at  both  ends.  But  I  agree  with 
Weissenbom  that  this  is  inadmissible;  and  that  the  words  "  long  wall" 
imply  something  near  a  straight  direction. 

^  *An€Xft  dc  TO  nSKiafjM  frXcoy  rijs  diajSao-cox :  see  a  note  a  few  pages 
ago  upon  these  words.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  bridge 
was  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  extreme  point  where  the  long 
wall  touched  the  river  to  the  south :  but  this  latter  point  was  a  good 
way  off  firom  the  town  properly  so  called — which  occupied  the  higher 
slope  of  the  hill.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  space  between 
the  long  wall  and  the  river  was  covered  by  buildings. 
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with  a  palisade)  connecting  the  two.  By  means  of 
this  palisade,  the  bridge  was  thus  at  the  time  of 
Kleon's  expedition  comprehended  within  the  forti- 
fications of  the  city  ;  and  Brasidas,  while  keeping 
watch  on  Mount  Kerdylium,  could  pass  over  when- 
ever he  chose  into  the  city,  without  any  fear  of 
impediment  ^ 

1  Thucyd.  v.  10.  Kai  6  fiiv  (Brasidas)  icarcli  ras  tnl  t6  aravpufia 
nvKas,  koi  rhs  np^as  tov  fuiKpov  rtixovs  t6t€  Zvtos  ((€\6oi>v,  tdti 
bp6iuf  r^v  6lbop  ravrriv  tvBtioaff  yncp  vvv,  &c. 

The  explanation  which  I  have  here  giren  to  the  word  aravp^fjta  is 
not  given  hy  any  one  else :  but  it  appears  to  me  the  only  one  calculated 
to  impart  clearness  and  consistency  to  the  whole  narrative. 

When  Brasidas  surprised  Amphipolis  first,  the  bridge  was  completely 
unconnected  with  the  Long  Wall,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it. 
But  when  Thucydid^  wrote  his  history,  there  were  a  pair  of  connecting 
walls  between  the  bridge  and  the  fortrficatious  of  the  city  as  they  then 
stood — ov  KoBftTo  rdxri  Sxnrtp  vvv  (iv.  103) :  the  whole  fortifications  of 
the  city  had  been  altered  during  the  intermediate  period. 

Now  the  question  is — ^was  the  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis  con- 
nected, or  unconnected,  with  the  bridge,  at  the  time  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Brasidas  and  Kleon  ?  Whoever  reads  the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
didSs  attentively  will  see,  I  think,  that  they  must  have  been  connected, 
though  Thucy^d^s  does  not  in  express  terms  specify  the  fact.  For  if 
the  bridge  had  been  detached  from  the  wall,  as  it  was  when  Brasidas 
surprised  the  place  first — ^the  hill  of  Kerdylium  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  would  have  been  an  unsafe  position  for  him  to  occupy.  He 
might  have  been  cut  off  from  Amphipolis  by  an  enemy  attaddng  the 
bridge.  But  we  shall  find  him  remaining  quietly  on  the  hill  of  Kerdylium 
with  the  perfect  certainty  of  entering  AmphipoUs  at  any  moment  that 
he  chose.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  bridge,  though  unconnected  with  the 
Long  Wall,  might  still  be  under  a  strong  separate  guard,  I  reply,  that 
on  that  supposition  an  enemy  from  Eion  would  naturally  attack  the 
bridge  first.  To  have  to  defend  a  bridge  completely  detached  from  the 
city,  simply  by  means  of  a  large  constant  guard,  would  materially  ag- 
gravate the  difficulties  of  Brasidas.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  attack 
the  bridge  separately  from  the  city,  something  must  have  been  said 
about  it  in  describing  the  operations  of  Kleon,  who  is  represented  as 
finding  nothing  to  meddle  with  except  the  fortifications  of  the  town. 

Assuming  then  that  there  was  such  a  line  of  connexion  between  the 
bridge  and  the  Long  Wall,  added  by  Brasidas  since  his  first  capture  of 
the  place — I  know  no  meaning  so  natural  to  give  to  the  word  orov/xvfui. 

VOL.  VI.  2  T 
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He  11  forced      Jq  the  march  which  Kleon  now  undertook^  he 

by  these 

mtmntin  to  Went  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  which  runs  neariy 
monftrm-     in  an  easterly  direction  from  AmphipoUs  to  Mount 
^^^^     Pangseus,  in  order  to  survey  the  city  and  its  adjoin- 
•tong  ti^    ing  ground  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern  side, 
T*^^?' ,.    which  he  had  not  yet  seen :  that  is,  the  side  towards 
torecon-     the   lake,   and  towards  Thrace* — ^which  was   not 
top  of  the    visible  from  the  lower  ground  near  Eion.   The  road 
TtnT^^  which  he  was  to  take  fit)m  Eion  lay  at  a  small  di- 
2^^  "*    stance  eastward  of  the  city  long  wall,  and  from  the 
po^-         palisade  which  connected  that  wall  with  the  bridge. 
But  he  had  no  expectation  of  being  attacked  in  his 
march — the  rather  as  Brasidas  with  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  force  was  visible  on  Mount  Kerdylium : 
moreover  the  gates  of  AmphipoUs  were  all  shut — 
not  a  man  was  on  the  wall — nor  were  any  symptoms 

No  other  distinct  meaning  is  proposed  by  any  one.  There  was  of  course 
a  gate  (or  more  than  one)  in  the  Long  Wall,  leading  into  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  palisade ;  through  this  gate  Brasidas  would  enter  the 
town  when  he  crossed  firom  Kerdylium.  This  gate  is  called  by  Thucy- 
didds  al  eirt  t6  aravp^fia  wvKai.  There  must  have  been  also  a  gate  (or 
more  than  one)  in  the  palisade  itself,  leading  into  the  space  without : 
so  that  passengers  or  cattle  trarersing  the  bridge  from  the  westward  and 
going  to  M3rrkinus  (e.  g,)  would  not  necessarily  be  obliged  to  turn  oat 
of  their  way  and  enter  the  town  of  Amphipolis. 

On  the  plan  which  I  have  here  given,  the  line  running  nearly  from 
north  to  south  represents  the  Long  Wall  of  Agnon,  touching  the  nrer 
at  both  ends,  and  bounding  as  well  as  fortifying  the  town  of  Amphipolia 
on  its  eastern  side. 

The  shorter  line,  which  cuts  off  the  southern  extremity  of  this  Long 
Wall,  and  joins  the  river  immediately  below  the  bridge,  represents  the 
oravp^fAa  or  palisade :  probably  it  was  an  earth^i  mound  and  ditdi, 
with  a  strong  palisade  at  the  top. 

By  means  of  this  palisade^  the  bridge  was  included  in  the  fbrttfleatioBt 
of  Amphipolis,  and  Brasidas  could  pass  over  frtmi  Mount  Kerdyhom 
into  the  city  whenever  he  pleased. 

*  Thucyd.  V.  7 — compare  Colonel  Leake,  /.  c.  p.  182 — aMs  46mr> 
TO  XifAvvdes  rw  Srpvfioyoi,  «coi  rrjw  64avr  rrjt  irSK^ms  M  rj  Opfuiy,  in 
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of  movement  to  be  detected.  As  there  was  no  evi. 
dence  before  him  of  inteDtion  to  attack,  he  took  no 
precautions,  and  marched  in  careless  and  disorderly 
array  ^  Having  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
posted  his  army  on  the  strong  eminence  fronting 
the  highest  portion  of  the  Long  Wall,  he  surveyed  at 
leisure  the  lake  before  him,  and  the  side  of  the  city 
which  lay  towards  Thrace — or  towards  Myrkinus, 
Drabdskus,  &c. — thus  viewing  all  the  descending 
portion  of  the  Long  Wall  northward  towards  the 
Strymon.  The  perfect  quiescence  of  the  city  im- 
posed upon  and  even  astonished  him.  It  seemed 
altogether  undefended,  and  he  almost  fancied,  that 
if  he  had  brought  battering  engines,  he  could  have 
taken  it  forthwith^.     Impressed  with  the  belief 


^  Thucyd.  t.  7>  Kar^  Btav  dc  fiSXXov  t<l>fj  aval^abftiv  rov  x^p'^^^9  ^^"^ 
r^v  fuiCm  irnpao'Ktxniv  ir€pifH€V€r,  ovx  ^s  r^  oot^oXct,  ^  dvayKa{rfT(u, 
W9purxTl<r»v,  <SXX*  ^r  k^jcX^  irtpiirrcis  /9i^  alprfoww  r^v  irdXiy. 

The  words  ovx  «•(  rf  dtrfJHiKti,  &c.  do  not  refer  to  ^iC»  irapa&Ktvijw, 
as  the  Scholiast  (with  whom  Dr.  Arnold  agrees)  considers  them,  hut 
to  the  general  purpose  and  dispositions  of  Kleon.  "  He  marched  up, 
not  like  one  who  is  ahundantly  provided  with  means  of  safety,  in  case 
of  heing  put  on  his  defence ;  hut  like  one  who  is  going  to  surround  the 
city  and  take  it  at  once." 

Nor  do  tbeie  last  wwds  represent  any  real  design  eoncttred  in  the 
mind  of  Kleon  (for  Amphipolis  from  its  locality  couid  not  bi  rnUly  Mir- 
routtded),  hut  are  merely  given  as  illustrating  the  careless  eonfidenoe  of 
his  march  from  Eion  up  to  the  ridge :  in  the  same  manner  as  Herodo- 
tus descrihes  the  forward  rush  of  the  Persians  hefore  the  battle  of  Pla* 
tna,  to  overtake  ihe  Greeks  whom  they  supposed  to  be  running  away 
— Ka\  otroi  ftiv  fioj  re  Kal  6filk^  twTJurav,  mt  dpapwma6fi€P0t  rwf 
"Wkkifpoi  (ix.  59) :  compare  viii.  ^. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  7*  ^^ort  itaX  /u^xow^  Sn  oh  KorrjXBiP  fy«nf,  AfMoprup  M* 
ic€t*  ik€hf  yhp  hv  rfjv  ir6Kiv  diii  ro  ^prjpov. 

I  apprehend  that  the  verb  Mtr^X^  refSen  to  the  coming  of  the  arma- 
m^it  to  Eion:  analogous  to  what  is  said  v.  2,  icarcwXevo-cy  4s  top 
Top^paiwf  Xtpjtva :  compare  i.  51,  iii.  4,  &c  The  mardi  from  E^on 
up  to  the  ridge  could  not  well  be  expressed  by  the  word  kot^XBw  i  but 
the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  the  Strymon,  Uie  place  of  its  deatination, 

2x2 
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that  there  was  no  enemy  prepared  to  6ght,  he  took 

his  time  to  survey  the  ground ;  while  his  soldiers 

became  more  and  more  relaxed  and  careless  in  their 

trim — some  even  advancing  close  up  to  the  walls 

and  gates. 

Brtudasat       But  this   State   of  affairs  was  soon  materially 

Motin°Ker.  changed.     Brasidas,  knowing  that  the  Athenian 

presently     ^oplitcs  would  uot  loug  cudurc  the  tedium  of  ab- 

moves  into   solutc  iuactiou,  Calculated  that  by  affecting  extreme 

the  town  "^  ° 

acrou  the  backwardness  and  apparent  fear,  he  should  seduce 
exbm^iion  Klcou  iuto  somc  iucautious  movement,  of  which 
loi^.  advantage  might  be  taken.  His  station  on  Mount 
Kerdylium  enabled  him  to  watch  the  march  of  the 
Athenian  army  from  Eion,  and  when  he  saw  them 
pass  up  along  the  road  outside  of  the  long  wall  of 
Amphipolis^  he  immediately  crossed  the  river  with 
his  forces  and  entered  the  town.  But  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  march  out  and  offer  them  open 
battle ;  for  his  army,  though  equal  in  number  to 
theirs,  was  extremely  inferior  in  arms  and  equip- 
ment^ ;  in  which  points  the  Athenian  force  now 
present  was  so  admirably  provided,  that  his  own 

might  be  so  described.  Battering-engines  would  be  brought  from  no- 
where else  but  from  Athens. 

Dr.  Arnold  interprets  the  word  xar^X^v  to  mean  that  Kleon  had 
first  marched  up  to  a  higher  point,  and  then  descended  from  this  point 
upon  Amphipolis.  But  I  contest  the  correctness  of  this  assumption, 
as  a  matter  of  topography :  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Kleon  erer 
reached  any  point  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  wall  of  Am- 
phipolis. Besides,  even  if  he  had  reached  a  higher  point  of  the  moun- 
tain, he  could  not  weU  talk  of  '*  bringing  down  battering-machines  yrom 
that  point.** 

'  Thucyd.  ▼.  6.  Bpa<ridas  dc — avrtKaOffro  Koi  avroi  cVl  i^  KcpdvXi^* 
cotI  dc  TO  xo^p^ov  Tovrp  T&v  ^hpyCKuAP,  ircpa»  tov  mrofiov,  ov  ytoXv  oirr- 
XOP  rrjs  *Afi<j>tn^€(as,  Koi  Kart<^aiV€To  irdpra  avr6B*v,  &ar€  ovk  Stv 
fKaScv  avT6Sfv  6pfic»fi€Pos  6  KXcwv  r^  a-rpar^,  &c. 

'  Thucvd.  V.  8. 
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men  would  not  think  themselves  a  match  for  it,  if 
the  two  armies  faced  each  other  in  open  field.  He 
relied  altogether  on  the  effect  of  sudden  sally  and 
well-timed  surprise,  when  the  Athenians  should 
have  heen  thrown  into  a  feeling  of  contemptuous 
security  by  an  exaggerated  show  of  impotence  in 
their  enemy. 

Having  offered  the  battle  sacrifice  at  the  temple 
of  Athdn6,  Brasidas  called  his  men  together  to  ad- 
dress to  them  the  usual  encouragements  prior  to  an 
engagement.  After  appeahng  to  the  Dorian  pride 
of  his  Peloponnesians,  accustomed  to  triumph  over 
lonians,  he  explained  to  them  his  design  of  relying 
upon  a  bold  and  sudden  movement  with  compara- 
tively small  numbers,  against  the  Athenian  army 
when  not  prepared  for  it* — ^when  their  courage  was 
not  wound  up  to  battle  pitch — and  when,  after  care- 
lessly mounting  the  hill  to  survey  the  ground,  they 
were  thinking  only  of  quietly  returning  to  quarters. 
He  himself  at  the  proper  moment  would  rush  out 
from  one  gate,  and  be   foremost  in  conflict  with 

*  Thucyd.  v.  9.  Tovs  yap  ivavriovi  (lKd(o»  Korai^povfia'ti  re  ruMiV  koX 
ovK  6p  iXnlircWTas  a>ff  ftv  orrt^^kBoi  rig  avrotf  h  f/^x^jv,  dvafifjvai  re  irphg 

r6  \(aiplov,  Koi  pvv  drdxras  Korh  Biav  TrrpafifX€vovs  oKiywp€iv 

"Eos  oZv  tfri  aTrapdcKtvoi  Sapaovtrt,  Ka\  rov  vjrawitvai  irXiov  tj  roO 
fUvorrof,  ^(  &y  ^fio\  tfxuvoprai,  rtfv  dioyoiov  ^xovtrtv,  iv  r^  apt t fit v^ 
aifT&p  Ttjs  yv&firiiy  Ka\  irpXv  ^vvraxBrivai  ftaXXov  ri^v  h6^av, 
iy^  ftiy,  &C. 

The  words  t6  dvttfjJvov  ttjs  ywmftffs  are  full  of  significance  in  regard 
to  ancient  military  afiairs.  The  Grecian  hoplites,  even  the  best  of  them, 
required  to  be  peculiarly  wound  up  for  a  battle ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
the  harangue  from  the  general  which  always  preceded.  Compare  Xe- 
nophon's  eulogy  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Epameinondas  before  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  whereby  he  made  the  enemy  fancy  that  he  was  not  going 
to  fight,  and  took  down  the  preparation  in  the  minds  of  their  soldiers 
for  battle — TKwrt  fUv  r«v  nktlcrrav  irdKtfjUa>v  rrjv  iv  rais  ^x***^  nphs 
fidxrip  napatrKtyrfVy  &c.  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  vii.  5,  22). 
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the  enemy :  Klearidas,  with  that  bravery  which  be* 
came  him  as  a  Spartan,  would  follow  the  example 
by  sallying  out  from  another  gate :  and  the  enemy, 
taken  thus  unawares,  would  probably  make  little 
resistance.  For  the  Amphipolitans,  this  day  and 
their  own  behaviour  would  determine  whether  they 
were  to  be  allies  of  Lacedsemon,  or  slaves  of  Athens 
—perhaps  sold  into  captivity,  or  even  put  to  death, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  recent  revolt. 
Kieontiief  Thesc  preparations,  however,  could  not  be  com- 
retntft.  pleted  in  secrecy ;  for  Brasidas  and  his  army  were 
perfectly  visible  while  descending  the  hill  of  Ker- 
dylium,  crossing  the  bridge  and  entering  Amphi* 
polls,  to  the  Athenian  scouts  without.  Moreover, 
so  conspicuous  was  the  interior  of  the  city  to  spec- 
tators without,  that  the  temple  of  Ath6nd,  and  Bra- 
sidas with  its  ministers  around  him  performing  the 
ceremony  of  sacrifice,  was  distinctly  recognised. 
The  fact  was  made  known  to  Kleon  as  he  stood  on 
the  high  ridge  taking  his  survey,  while  at  the  same 
time  those  who  had  gone  near  to  the  gates  reported 
that  the  feet  of  many  horses  and  men  were  begin- 
nmg  to  be  seen  under  them,  as  if  preparing  for  a 
sally  ^  He  himself  went  close  to  the  gate,  and 
satisfied  himself  of  this  circumstance:  we  must 
recollect  that  there  was  no  defender  on  the  walls, 

^  ThucycL  v.  10.  T^  dc  Kkit^i,  t^aimpov  ycpo/icvov  ovroti  jird  rov  IUp» 
dvXtov  KarafiwTOf  Koi  iv  rj  ir6K€i  €iti<fKum  oCaji  t^»$€v  irtpl  rov  Upw 
TTJs  *AOrfvas  Ovojuvov  Koi  ravru  irpda-tnyros,  <$yyvXXfroi  (npoCinxt^Kt* 
yiip  T&Tf  Kar^  rrip  diaaf)  &rt  ij  re  arpana  Unaaa  ^tcoftpk  tup  woktiump  ip 

Kleon  did  not  himself  see  BraaidM  lacnficiDg,  or  tee  the  enemj't 
anny  within  the  dty :  others  on  the  lower  ground  were  better  situated^ 
for  seeing  what  was  going  on  in  Amphipohs,  than  he  was  while  on  the 
high  ridge.    Others  saw  it,  and  gare  intimation  to  him. 
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nor  any  danger  from  missiles.  Anxious  to  avoid 
coming  to  any  real  engagement  before  his  rein* 
forcements  should  arrive,  he  at  once  gave  orders 
for  retreat,  which  he  thought  might  be  accom- 
plished before  the  attack  from  within  could  be  fully 
organised ;  for  he  imagined  that  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  would  be  marched  out,  and 
ranged  in  battle  order,  before  the  attack  was  ac- 
tually begun — not  dreaming  that  the  sally  would 
be  instantaneous,  made  ¥rith  a  mere  handful  of  men. 
Orders  having  been  proclaimed  to  wheel  to  the  left, 
and  retreat  in  column  on  the  left  flank  towards 
Eion — Kleon,  who  was  himself  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  with  the  right  wing,  waited  only  to  see  his  left 
and  centre  actually  in  march  on  the  road  to  Eion, 
and  then  directed  his  right  also  to  wheel  to  the  left 
and  follow  them. 

The  whole  Athenian  army  were  thus  in  full  re-  Bnundaa 
treat,  marching  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  upon  the 
Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis,  with  their  right  or  un-  JJSLt!^**' 
shielded  side  exposed  to  the  enemy — when  Brasi-  2^*i^ 
das,  looking  over  the  southernmost  gates  of  the  co^jp^y 
Long  Wall  with  his  small  detachment  ready-mar-  Bnaidas 
shalled  near  him,  burst  out  into  contemptuous  ex-  both  siain. 
clamations  on  the  disorder  of  their  array  ^  ^^  These 
men  will  not  stand  us :  I  see  it  by  the  quivering 
of  their  spears  and  of  their  heads.    Men  who  reel 
about  in  that  way  never  stand  an  assailing  enemy. 

'  Thucyd.  r.  10.  01  Mpts  ^fui^  alt  fUwovat  (q.  fttwown  ?)•  d^Xoi  di  r&v 
rt  hopArmp  r^  Kuniirti  Koi  r&v  lu^fxik&p'  ols  yhp  h»  rovro  ylymfroh  o^ic 
cl^dburt  fUP€i¥  ro^ff  hrt6pTas, 

Tbii  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  regular  moyement  of  heads  and 
spearsj  which  characterised  a  well-ordered  body  of  Grecian  hoplites. 
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Open  the  gates  for  me  instantly,  and  let  us  sally 
out  with  confidence/' 

With  that,  both  the  gate  of  the  Long  Wall 
nearest  to  the  palisade,  and  the  adjoining  gate 
of  the  palisade  itself,  were  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  Brasidas  with  his  150  chosen  soldiers  issued 
out  through  them  to  attack  the  retreating  Athe- 
nians. Running  rapidly  down  the  straight  road 
which  joined  laterally  the  road  towards  Eion  along 
which  the  Athenians  were  marching,  he  charged 
their  central  division  on  the  right  flank' :  their 
left  wing  had  already  got  beyond  him  on  the  road 
towards  Eion.     Taken  completely  unprepared,  con- 

'  Thucyd.  v.  10.  Ka\  6  fup,  koto  rat  ciri  t6  aravptdfta  irvXar,  koI  r^ 
nptaras  rov  fuucpov  T€lxovs  t6t€  Srros  €$t\&c^¥,  tB^i  ^p^iuf  rfiw  Mp  tov- 
Tffv  €v$€iap,  Sw€p  vvv  Korh  t6  Koprtpiairarov  tow  x»f>lov  I6pn  t6  rpowaiop 
€aTrjK€. 

Brasidas  and  hii  men  sallied  forth  by  two  different  gates  at  the  same 
time.  One  was  the  first  gate  in  the  Long  Wall — ^that  is,  the  gate  marked 
No.  3  in  the  annexed  plan,  which  would  be  the  first  gate  in  order,  to  a 
person  coming  from  the  southward.  The  other  was,  the  gate  upon  the 
palisade  {al  cVl  t6  (rravp<»fui  nvkcu) — that  is,  the  gate  in  the  Long  Wall 
which  opened /rom  the  town  upon  the  palisade ;  as  marked  No.  4  in  the 
pUn.  The  persons  who  sallied  out  by  this  gate  would  get  out  to  attack 
the  enemy  by  the  gate  in  the  pahsade  itself,  marked  No.  5. 

The  gate  No.  4  would  be  that  by  which  Brasidas  himself  with  his 
army  entered  Amphipolis  from  Mount  Kerdylium.  It  probably  stood 
open  at  this  moment  when  he  directed  the  sally  forth :  that  which  had 
to  be  opened  at  the  moment  was,  the  gate  in  the  palisade,  together  with 
the  gate  (3)  first  in  the  Long  Wall. 

The  last  words  cited  from  Thucydidfis — §n€p  pvp  Korh  r6  Koprtpwra- 
TOP  Tov  ;(o»f>iov  Upti  rh  rporraiop  €€m)K€ — are  not  intelligible  without 
better  knowledge  of  the  topography  than  we  possess.  What  Thucydi- 
d^  means  by  "  the  strongest  point  in  the  place  "  we  cannot  tell.  We 
only  understand  that  the  trophy  was  erected  in  the  road  by  which  a 
person  went  up  to  that  point.  We  must  recollect  that  the  expressions 
of  Thucydid^  here  refer  to  the  ground  as  it  stood  some  time  after- 
wards— not  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the  battle  between  Kleon  and 
Brasidas. 
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scious  of  their  own  disorderly  array,  and  astounded 
at  the  boldness  of  their  enemy — the  Athenians  of 
the  centre  were  seized  with  panic »  macle  not  the 
least  resistance,   and  presently  fled.      Even   the 
Athenian  left,  though  not  attacked  at  all,  instead 
of  halting  to  lend  assistance,  shared  the  panic  and 
fled  in  disorder.     Having  thus  disorganised  this 
part  of  the  army,  Brasidas  passed  along  the  line 
to  press  his  attack  on  the  Athenian  right :  but 
in  this  movement  he  was  mortally  wounded  and 
carried  ofi*  the  field  unobserved  by  his  enemies. 
Meanwhile  Klearidas,  sallying  forth  from  theThra- 
cian  gate,  had  attacked  the  Athenian  right  on  the 
ridge  opposite  to  him,  immediately  after  it  began 
its  retreat.     But  the  soldiers  on  the  Athenian  right 
had  probably  seen  the  previous  movement  of  Bra- 
sidas against  the  other  division,  and  though  asto- 
nished at  the  sudden  danger,  had  thus  a  moment's 
warning,  before  they  were  themselves  assailed,  to 
halt  and  form  on  the  hill.     Klearidas  here  found 
a  considerable  resistance,  in  spite  of  the  desertion 
of  Kleon  ;  who,  more  astounded  than  any  man  in 
his  army  by  a  catastrophe  so  unlooked  for,  lost  his 
presence  of  mind  and  fled  at  once  ;  but  was  over- 
taken by  a  Thracian  peltast  from  Myrkinus  in  the 
army  of  Brasidas  and  slain.     His  soldiers  on  the 
right  wing,  however,  repelled  two  or  three  attacks 
in   front  from   Klearidas,    and    maintained    their 
ground,  until  at  length  the  Chalkidian  cavalry  and 
the  peltasts  from  Myrkinus,  having  come  forth  out 
of  the  gates,  assailed  them  with  missiles  in  flank 
and  rear  so  as  to  throw  them  into  disorder.     The 
whole  Athenian  army  was  thus  put  to  flight ;  the 
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left  hunying  to  Eion,  the  men  of  the  right  digpersing 
and  seeking  safety  among  the  hilly  grounds  of 
Pangaeus  in  their  rear.  Their  sufferings  and  loss  in 
the  retreat,  from  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  peltasts 
and  cavalry,  were  most  severe  :  and  when  they  at 
last  again  mustered  at  Eion,  not  only  the  com- 
mander Kleon,  hut  600  Athenian  hoplites,  half  of 
the  force  sent  out,  were  found  missing  ^ 
Profound         go  admirably  had  the  attack  been  concerted,  and 

sorrow  in  .  -^   . 

Thncefor    SO  entire  was  its  success,  that  only  seven  men 
of  Bruidu   pcrishcd  ou  the  side  of  the  victors.     But  of  those 
h^m^     seven,  one  was  the  gallant  Brasidas  himself,  who 
S^pWro.^  being  carried  into  Amphipolis,  lived  j ust  long  enough 
Ahft^    to  learn  the  complete  victory  of  his  troops  and  then 
armament,    expired.     Great  and  bitter  was  the  sorrow  which 
niihed  by  '  his  death  occasioucd  throughout  Thrace,  especially 
the^Me,    among  the  Amphipolitans.     He  received,  by  spe- 
1^1^       cial  decree,  the  distinguished  honour  of  interment 
within  their  city — the  universal  habit  being  to  inter 
even  the  most  eminent  deceased  persons  in  a  suburb 
without  the  walls.     All  the  allies  attended  his  fu- 
neral in  arms  and  with  military  honours  :  his  tomb 
was  encircled  by  a  railing,  and  the  space  imme- 
diately fronting  it  was  consecrated  as  the  great 
agora  of  the  city,  which  was  remodelled  accord- 
ingly.    He  was  also  proclaimed  (Ekist  or  Founder 
of  Amphipolis,  and  as  such,  received  heroic  worship 

'  It  is  almost  painful  to  read  the  account  giren  by  Diodorus  (xii  73» 
74)  of  the  batUe  of  Amphipolis,  when  one's  mind  is  full  of  Uie  distinnt 
and  admirable  narrative  of  Thucydid^s — only  defective  by  being  too 
brief.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Diodorua  is  describing  the  same 
event ;  so  totally  different  are  all  the  circumstances,  except  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  last  gain  the  victory.  To  say,  with  Wesseling  in  his 
note—"  Hsec  non  usquequaque  conveniunt  Thucydideis  "  is  prodigiously 
below  the  truth. 
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with  anuual  gameB  and  sacrifices  to  his  honour  ^ 
The  Athenian  Agnon,  the  real  founder  and  origin- 
ally recognised  CEkist  of  the  city,  was  stripped  of 
all  his  commemorative  honours  and  expunged  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  people;  the  buildings, 
which  served  as  visible  memento  of  his  name,  being 
destroyed.  Full  of  hatred  as  the  Amphipolitans 
now  were  towards  Athens  —  and  not  merely  of 
hatred,  but  of  fear,  since  the  loss  which  they  had 
just  sustained  of  their  saviour  and  protector — they 
felt  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  rendering  farther 
worship  to  an  Athenian  CEkist.  Nor  was  it  con- 
venient to  keep  up  such  a  religious  link  with  Athens, 
now  that  they  were  forced  to  look  anxiously  to 
Lacedsemon  for  assistance.  Klearidas,  as  governor 
of  Amphipolis,  superintended  those  numerous  alter- 
ations in  the  city  which  this  important  change  re- 
quired, together  with  the  erection  of  the  trophy, 
just  at  the  spot  where  Brasidas  had  first  charged 
the  Athenians ;  while  the  remaining  armament  of 
Athens,  having  obtained  the  usual  truce  and  buried 
their  dead,  returned  home  without  farther  opera- 
tions. 

There  are  few  battles  recorded  in  history  wherein 
the  disparity  and  contrast  of  the  two  generals  op- 

'  Thucyd.  v.  11.  Aristotle  (a  natire  of  Stageinu  near  to  Amphipolis) 
citet  the  sacrifieet  rendered  to  Brandas  as  an  instance  of  institutions 
established  by  special  and  local  enactment  (Ethic.  Nikomach.  v.  7), 

In  reference  to  the  aversion  now  entertained  by  the  AmphipoUtans 
to  the  continued  worship  of  Agnon  as  their  (Ekist,  compare  the  dis- 
course addressed  by  the  Platseans  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  pleading  for 
mercy.  The  Thebans,  if  they  became  possessors  of  the  Plataeid^  would 
not  continue  the  sacrifices  to  the  Cbds  who  had  granted  yictory  at  the 
great  battle  of  Platsea — ^nor  funereal  mementoa  to  the  slain  (Thucyd. 
iii.  58). 
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of  Ampl:  '- 
polls— 
wherein 
consisted 
the  &ults 
of  Kleon. 


Remarici  on  posed  has  been  so  manifest— consummate  skill  and 

the  bftttle  ^ ,  .  «  .      ^  .  <•  • 

courage  on  the  one  side  against  ignorance  and  panic 
on  the  other.  On  the  singular  ability  and  courage 
of  Brasidas  there  can  be  but  one  verdict  of  unquali- 
fied admiration  :  but  the  criticism  passed  by  Thu- 
cydid^s  on  Kleon,  here  as  elsewhere,  cannot  be 
adopted  without  reserves.  He  tells  us  that  Kleon 
undertook  his  march,  from  Eion  up  to  the  hill  in 
front  of  Amphipolis,  in  the  same  rash  and  confident 
spirit  with  which  he  had  embarked  on  the  enter- 
prise against  Pylus — ^in  the  blind  confidence  that  no 
one  would  resist  him'.  Now  I  have  already,  in  a 
former  chapter,  shown  grounds  for  concluding  that 
the  anticipations  of  Kleon  respecting  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria,  far  from  being  marked  by  any  spirit  of 
unmeasured  presumption,  were  sober  and  judicious 
— realised  to  the  letter  without  any  unlooked-for 
aid  from  fortune.  Nor  are  the  remarks,  here  made 
by  Thucydid^s  on  that  afiair,  more  reasonable  than 
the  judgement  on  it  in  his  former  chapter ;  for  it  is 
not  true  (as  he  here  implies)  that  Kleon  expected  no 
resistance  in  Sphakteria — ^he  calculated  on  resist- 
ance, but  knew  that  he  had  force  sufficient  to  over- 
come it.  His  fault  even  at  Amphipolis,  great  as 
that  fault  was,  did  not  consist  in  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption. This  charge  at  least  is  rebutted  by  the 
circumstance,  that  he  himself  wished  to  make  no  ag- 
gressive movement  until  his  reinforcements  should 
arrive — and  that  he  was  only  constrained,  against 

1  Thucyd.  v.  7*  Kal  ^xph^oro  t&  Tp6jrf,  fir€p  koI  ts  t^p  XIvKop 
€vrvxfi(ra£  iirlcrrtva'i  n  <f>povtiv*  is  iMXTfy  fJtiy  yhp  ovdt  ifknurtv  ol  /ir- 
((uvai  ovdiva,  tcarh  Biav  di  fuiXXov  lf<pfrf  dvafiaiptw  rov  xiopiav,  jcal  r^y 
fi€i^a>  Trapaa'K€v^v  nfpiffitvfv,  &c. 
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his  own  will,  to  abandon  his  intended  temporary 
inactivity  during  that  interval,  by  the  angry  mur- 
murs  of  his  soldiers,  who  reproached  him  with 
ignorance  and  backwardness — the  latter  quality 
being  the  reverse  of  that  with  which  he  is  branded 
by  Thucydid6s. 

When  Kleon  was  thus  driven  to  do  something, 
his  march  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  purpose 
of  reconnoitring  the  ground,  was  not  in  itself  ill- 
judged,  and  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
perfect  safety,  if  he  had  kept  his  army  in  orderly 
array,  prepared  for  contingencies.  But  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  completely  out-generalled  and  over- 
reached by  that  simulated  consciousness  of  impo- 
tence and  unwillingness  to  fight,  which  Brasidas 
took  care  to  present  to  him.  Among  all  military 
stratagems,  this  has  perhaps  been  the  most  fre- 
quently practised  with  success  against  inexperienced 
generals ;  who  are  thrown  off  their  guard  and  in- 
duced to  neglect  precaution,  not  because  they  are 
naturally  more  rash  or  presumptuous  than  ordinary 
men,  but  because  nothing  except  either  a  high  or- 
der of  intellect,  or  special  practice  and  training,  will 
enable  a  man  to  keep  steadily  present  to  his  mind 
liabiUties  even  real  and  serious,  when  there  is  no 
discernible  evidence  to  suggest  their  approach — 
much  more  when  there  is  positive  evidence,  art- 
fully laid  out  by  a  superior  enemy,  to  create  belief 
in  their  absence.  A  fault  substantially  the  same 
had  been  committed  by  ThucydidSs  himself  and  his 
colleague  EuklSs  a  year  and  a  half  before,  when 
they  suffered  Brasidas  to  surprise  the  Strymonian 
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bridge  and  Amphipolis ;  not  even  taking  common 
precautions,  nor  thinking  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
fleet  at  Eion.  They  were  not  men  peculiarly  rash 
and  presumptuous,  but  ignorant  and  unpractised, 
in  a  military  sense — incapable  of  keeping  before 
them  dangerous  contingencies  which  they  perfectly 
knew,  simply  because  there  was  no  present  evi- 
dence of  approaching  explosion. 

This  military  incompetence,  which  made  Kleon 
fall  into  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  Brasidas,  also 
made  him  take  wrong  measures  against  the  dan- 
ger, when  he  unexpectedly  discovered  at  last  that 
the  enemy  within  were  preparing  to  attack  him. 
His  fatal  error  consisted  in  giving  instant  order 
for  retreat,  under  the  vain  hope  that  he  could  get 
away  before  the  enemy's  attack  could  be  brought 
to  bear'.  An  abler  officer,  before  he  commenced 
the  retreating  march  so  close  to  the  hostile  walls, 
would  have  taken  care  to  marshal  his  men  in  pro- 
per array,  to  warn  and  address  them  with  the  usual 
harangue,  and  to  wind  up  their  courage  to  the 
fighting-point :  for  up  to  that  moment  they  had  no 
idea  of  being  called  upon  to  fight ;  and  the  courage 
of  Grecian  hoplites — taken  thus  unawares  while 
hurrying  to  get  away  in  disorder  visible  both  to 
themselves  and  their  enemies^  without  any  of  the 
usual  preliminaries  of  battle — ^was  but  too  apt  to 
prove  deficient.  To  turn  the  right  or  unshielded 
flank  to  the  enemy,  was  unavoidable,  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  retreating  movement ;  nor  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  blame  Kleon  for  this,  as  some  historians 
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have  done — or  for  causing  his  right  wing  to  move 
too  soon  in  following  the  lead  of  the  left,  as  Dr.  Ar- 
nold seems  to  think.  The  grand  fault  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  not  waiting  to  marshal  his  men 
and  prepare  them  for  standing  fight  during  their 
retreat.  Let  us  add  however — ^and  the  remark,  if 
it  serves  to  explain  Kleon's  idea  of  being  able  to 
get  away  before  he  was  actually  assailed,  counts  as 
a  double  compUment  to  the  judgement  as  well  as 
boldness  of  Brasidas — that  no  other  Lacedaemonian 
general  of  that  day  (perhaps  not  even  Demosthends, 
the  most  enterprising  general  of  Athens)  would  have 
ventured  upon  an  attack  with  so  very  small  a  band, 
relying  altogether  upon  the  panic  produced  by  his 
sudden  movement. 

But  the  absence  of  military  knowledge  and  pre- 
caution is  not  the  worst  of  Kleon's  faults  on  this 
occasion.  His  want  of  courage  at  the  moment  of 
conflict  is  yet  more  lamentable,  and  divests  his  end 
of  that  personal  sympathy  which  would  otherwise 
have  accompanied  it.  A  commander  who  has  been 
out-generaUed  is  under  a  double  force  of  obligation 
to  exert  and  expose  himself  to  the  uttermost,  in 
order  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his  own  mis- 
takes. He  will  thus  at  least  preserve  his  own  per- 
sonal honour,  whatever  censure  he  may  deserve  on 
the  score  of  deficient  knowledge  and  judgement  \ 

What  is  said  about  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Kleon 
himself  must  be  applied,  vrith  hardly  less  severity 
of  criticism,  to  the  Athenian  hoplites  under  him. 

^  Contrast  the  brave  death  of  the  Lacedsemonian  general  Anaxibiui, 
when  he  found  hfanielf  out-generalled  and  surprised  by  the  Athenian 
Iphilgatda  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  38). 
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iwv«»^  They  behaved  in  a  manner  altogether  unworthy 
the  Athe-     of  the  reputation  of  their  city ;  especially  the  left 

nian  hopli-        .  i  •    i  ^       i  11  1 

tet— the  Wing,  which  seems  to  have  broken  and  run  away 
Amphipoiis  without  Waiting  to  be  attacked.  And  when  we 
g^P^^y  read  in  ThucydidSs,  that  the  men  who  thus  dis- 
j^^«^«  graced  themselves  were  among  the  best  and  the 
Kieon.  best-armed  hoplites  in  Athens — ^that  they  came  out 
unwillingly  under  Kleon — that  they  began  their 
scornful  murmurs  against  him  before  he  had  com- 
mitted any  error,  despising  him  for  backwardness 
when  he  was  yet  not  strong  enough  to  attempt  any- 
thing serious,  and  was  only  manifesting  a  reasonable 
prudence  in  awaiting  the  arrival  of  expected  rein- 
forcements— when  we  read  this,  we  shall  be  led  to 
compare  the  expedition  against  Amphipoiis  with 
former  manoeuvres  respecting  the  attack  of  Sphak- 
teria,  and  to  discern  other  causes  for  its  failure  be- 
sides the  military  incompetence  of  the  commander. 
These  hoplites  brought  out  with  them  from  Athens 
the  feelings  prevalent  among  the  political  adver- 
saries of  Kleon.  The  expedition  was  proposed  and 
carried  by  him,  contrary  to  their  wishes :  they  could 
not  prevent  it,  but  their  opposition  enfeebled  it  from 
the  beginning,  kept  within  too  narrow  limits  the 
force  assigned,  and  yf^s  one  main  reason  which 
frustrated  its  success. 

Had  Periklfis  been  alive,  Amphipoiis  might  per- 
haps still  have  been  lost,  since  its  capture  was  the 
fault  of  the  officers  employed  to  defend  it.  But  if 
lost,  it  would  probably  have  been  attacked  and  re- 
covered with  the  same  energy  as  the  revolted  Samos 
had  been ;  with  the  full  force,  and  the  best  gene- 
rals, that  Athens  could  furnish.     With  such  an 
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armament  under  good  officers,  there  was  nothing 
at  all  impracticable  in  the  reconquest  of  the  place ; 
especially  as  at  that  time  it  had  no  defence  on  three 
sides  except  the  Strjrmon,  and  might  thus  be  ap- 
proached by  Athenian  ships  on  that  navigable  river. 
The  armament  of  Kleon',  even  if  his  reinforce- 
ments had  arrived,  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  Perikl^s  would  have  been  able  to  concen- 
trate upon  it  the  whole  strength  of  the  city,  with- 
out being  paralysed  by  the  contentions  of  political 
party.  He  would  have  seen  as  clearly  as  Kleon,  that 
the  place  could  only  be  recovered  by  force,  and  that 
its  recovery  was  the  most  important  object  to  which 
Athens  could  devote  her  energies. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Athenians,  partly  from  po-  importtnt 
litical  intrigue,  partly  from   the  incompetence  of  death  of 
Kleon,   underwent  a  disastrous  defeat   instead  of  r^enw"* 
carrying  Amphipolis.     But  the  death  of  Brasidas  J^JJ*^ 
converted  their  defeat  into  a  substantial  victory.  ^JJ^ 
There  remained   no  Spartan,   like   or  second   to  raWcchi- 
that  eminent  man,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a  concilia-  efficiency. 
ting  politician ;  none  who  could  replace  him  in  the 
confidence  and  afiection  of  the  allies  of  Athens  in 
Thrace;   none  who  could  prosecute  those  enter- 

>  Amphipolis  was  actually  thus  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  though 
without  success,  eight  years  afterwards,  by  ships,  on  the  Strymon — 
Thucyd.  Tii.  9.  Ey€r/o»v  OTparrfy^s  *A$rjifalcav,  /icrcli  Htpbiiucau  OTpartvo'tis 
Iw  *Afi(f>ifro\iv  Optf^  TToXKols,  r^v  fitv  n6kiv  ovx  elXcv,  h  bi  rov  ^rpvfjMva 
wtpucofiUras  Tptffp€is  ix  rov  vcroftov  aro\t6pK€i,  SpfjMfitvos  cf  'I/ac/muov. 
(In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war.)  But  the  fortifications  of  the  place 
seem  to  have  been  materially  altered  during  the  interval.  Instead  of 
one  long  wall,  with  three  sides  open  to  the  river,  it  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired a  carved  wall,  only  open  to  the  river  on  a  comparatively  narrow 
space  near  to  the  lake ;  while  this  curved  wall  joined  the  bridge  southerly 
by  means  of  a  parallel  pair  of  long  walls  with  road  between. 

VOL.  vr.  2  u 
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prising  plans  against  Athens  on  her  unshielded  side, 
which  he  had  first  shown  to  be  practicable.  With 
him  the  fears  of  Athens,  and  the  hopes  of  Sparta, 
in  respect  to  the  future,  alike  disappeared.  The 
Athenian  generals  Phormio  and  Demosthen^  had 
both  of  them  acquired  among  the  Akarnanians  an 
influence  personal  to  themselves,  apart  from  their 
post  and  from  their  couiftry :  but  the  career  of  Bra- 
sidas  exhibited  an  extent  of  personal  ascendency 
and  admiration,  obtained  as  well  as  deserved,  such 
as  had  never  before  been  paralleled  by  any  military 
chieftain  in  Greece:  and  Plato  might  well  select 
him  as  the  most  suitable  historical  counterpart  to 
the  heroic  Achilles ^  All  the  achievements  of  Bra- 
sidas  were  his  own  individually,  with  nothing  more 
than  bare  encouragement,  sometimes  even  without 
encouragement,  from  his  country.  And  when  we 
recollect  the  strict  and  narrow  routine  in  which  as 
a  Spartan  he  had  been  educated,  so  fatal  to  the 
development  of  everything  like  original  thought  or 
impulse,  and  so  completely  estranged  from  all  ex- 
perience of  party  or  political  discussion — we  are 
amazed  at  his  resource  and  flexibility  of  character, 
his  power  of  adapting  himself  to  new  circumstances 
and  new  persons,  and  his  felicitous  dexterity  in 
making  himself  the  rallying-point  of  opposite  politi- 
cal parties  in  each  of  the  various  cities  which  he  ac- 
quired. The  combination  **  of  every  sort  of  practical 
excellence" — valour,  intelligence,  probity,  and  gen- 
tleness of  dealing — ^which  his  character  presented, 
was  never  forgotten  among  the  subject-allies  of 

1  Plato,  Symposion,  c.  36,  p.  221. 
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Athens  ;  and  procured  for  other  Spartan  officers  in 
subsequent  years  favourable  presumptions,  which 
their  conduct  was  seldom  found  to  realised  At  the 
time  when  Brasidas  perished,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  man  in  Greece. 
And  though  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  predict  what  he 
would  have  become  had  he  lived,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  future  course  of  the  war  would  have  been 
sensibly  modified ;  perhaps  even  to  the  advantage 
of  Athens,  since  she  might  have  had  sufficient  occu- 
pation  at  home  to  keep  her  from  undertaking  her 
disastrous  enterprise  in  Sicily. 

Thucydidds  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  setting  xhScyS^ 
forth  the  gallant  exploits  of  Brasidas,  from  the  first  ^'^ 
at  Methdnd  to  the  last  at  Amphipolis — not  less  than  and  Kieon. 
the  dark  side  of  Kleon ;  both,  though  in  different 
senses,  the  causes  of  his  banishment.     He  never 
mentions  the  latter  except  in  connexion  with  some 
proceeding  represented  as  unwise  or  discreditable. 
The  barbarities  which  the  offended  majesty  of  em- 
pire thought  itself  entitled  to  practise  in  ancient 
times   against  dependencies   revolted  and   recon- 
quered, reach  their  maximum  in  the  propositions 
against  Mityldnd  and  Skidnd :   both  of  them  are 
ascribed  to  Kleon  by  name  as  their  author.     But 
when  we  come  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Melians — 
equally  barbarous,  and  worse  in  respect  to  grounds 
of  excuse,  inasmuch  as  the  Melians  had  never  been 
subjects  of  Athens — ^we  find  Thucydidds  mention* 
ing  the  deed  without  naming  the  proposer^. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  81.  S6^as  tivai  koto,  ndvra  dya06s,  &c. 
»  Thucyd.  v.  116. 

2u2 
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Chiracter  Respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  KieoDi  the  facts 
hit  fonign  already  narrated  ^ill  enable  the  reader  to  form  an 
^^^^'  idea  of  it  as  compared  with  that  of  his  opponents. 
I  have  shown  grounds  for  believing  that  Thucydi- 
dds  has  forgotten  his  usual  impartiality  in  criti- 
cising this  personal  enemy;  that  in  regard  to 
Sphakteria,  Kleon  was  really  one  main  and  in- 
dispensable cause  of  procuring  for  his  country  the 
greatest  advantage  which  she  obtained  throughout 
the  whole  war ;  and  that  in  regard  to  his  judge- 
ment as  advocating  the  prosecution  of  war,  three 
different  times  must  be  distinguished — 1.  After 
the  first  blockade  of  the  hoplites  in  Sphakteria — 
2.  After  the  capture  of  the  island — ^3.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  One-year  truce.  On  the  earliest 
of  those  three  occasions,  he  was  wrong,  for  he 
seems  to  have  shut  the  door  on  all  possibilities  of 
negotiation,  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  La- 
cedaemonian envoys.  On  the  second  occasion,  he 
had  fair  and  plausible  grounds  to  offer  on  behalf 
of  his  opinion,  though  it  turned  out  unfortunate : 
moreover,  at  that  time,  all  Athens  was  warlike, 
and  Kleon  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  peculiar  ad- 
viser of  that  policy.  On  the  third  and  last  occa- 
sion, after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  the  political 
counsel  of  Kleon  was  right,  judicious,  and  truly 
Perikl^an — much  surpassing  in  wisdom  that  of  his 
opponents.  We  shall  see  in  the  coming  chapters 
how  those  opponents  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
state  after  his  death — how  Nikias  threw  away  the 
interests  of  Athens  in  the  enforcement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace — ^how  Nikias  and  AlkibiadSs  to- 
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gether  shipwrecked  the  power  of  their  country  on 
the  shores  of  Syracuse.  And  when  we  judge  the 
demagogue  Kieon  in  this  comparison,  we  shall  find 
ground  for  remarking  that  ThucydidSs  is  reserved, 
and  even  indulgent,  towards  the  errors  and  vices  of 
other  statesmen — harsh  only  towards  those  of  his 
accuser. 

As  to  the  internal  policy  of  Kleon,  and  his  con-  internal 
duct  as  a  politician  in  Athenian  constitutional  life,  Kieon  L  « 
we  have  but  little  trustworthy  evidence.     There  tomS^ 
exists  indeed  a  portrait  of  him  drawn  in  colours  p^^^Jjo 
broad  and  glaring — most  impressive  to  the  imagina-  *^^^.^** 
tion,  and  hardly  effaceable  from  the  memory ;  the  phands. 
portrait  in  the  '*  Knights'*  of  Aristophands.     It  is 
through  this  representation  that  Kleon  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity,  crucified  by  a  poet  who 
admits  himself  to  have  had  a  personal  grudge  against 
him,  just  as  he  has  been  commemorated  in  the  prose 
of  an  historian  whose  banishment  he  had  proposed. 
Of  all  the  productions  of  AristophanSs,  so  replete 
with  comic  genius  throughout,  the  *'  Knights  "  is  the 
most  consummate  and  irresistible — the  most  distinct 
in  its  character,  symmetry,  and  purpose.    Looked 
at  with  a  view  to  the  object  of  its  author,  both  in 
reference  to  the  audience  and  to  Kleon,  it  deserves 
the  greatest  possible  admiration,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  obtained  the  first  prize. 
It  displays  the  maximum  of  that  which  wit  com- 
bined with  malice  can  achieve,  in  covering  an  enemy 
with  ridicule,  contempt,  and  odium.     Dean  Swift 
could  have  desired  nothing  worse,  even  for  Ditton 
and  Whiston.    The  old  man  Demos  of  Pnyx,  in- 
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troduced  on  the  stage  as  personifying  the  Athenian 
people — Kleon,  brought  on  as  his  newly-bought 
Paphlagonian  slave,  who  by  coaxing,  lying,  impu- 
dent and  false  denunciation  of  others,  has  gained 
his  master's  ear,  and  heaps  ill-usage  upon  every  one 
else,  while  he  enriches  himself— the  Knights,  or 
chief  members  of  what  we  may  call  the  Athenian 
aristocracy,  forming  the  Chorus  of  the  piece  as 
Kleon's  pronounced  enemies — the  Sausage-seller 
from  the  market-place,  who  instigated  by  Nikias  and 
Demosthente  along  with  these  Knights,  overdoes 
Kleon  in  all  his  own  low  arts,  and  supplants  him  in 
the  favour  of  Demos — all  this,  exhibited  with  inimi- 
table vivacity  of  expression,  forms  the  masterpiece 
and  glory  of  libellous  comedy.  The  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  Athenian  audience  when  this  piece 
was  represented  at  the  Lensean  festival  (January 
B.C.  424,  about  six  months  after  the  capture  of 
Sphakteria),  with  Kleon  himself  and  most  of  the 
real  Knights  present,  must  have  been  intense  be- 
yond what  we  can  now  easily  imagine.  That  Kleon 
could  maintain  himself  after  this  humiliating  ex- 
posure, is  no  small  proof  of  his  mental  vigour  and 
ability.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  his  in- 
fluence— at  least  not  permanently ;  for  not  only  do 
we  see  him  the  most  effective  opponent  of  peace 
during  the  next  two  years,  but  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  the  poet  himself  found  it  convenient 
to  soften  his  tone  towards  this  powerful  enemy. 
-  So  ready  are  most  writers  to  find  Kleon  guilty, 
that  they  are  •  satisfied  with  Aristophanes  as  a  wit- 
ness against  him  ;  though  no  other  public  man,  of 
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any  age  or  nation,  has  ever  been  condemned  upon  Un&irnest 
such  evidence.     No  man  thinks  of  judging  Sir  '^^X^n 
Robert  Walpole,  or  Mr,  Fox,  or  Mirabeau,  from  JEnoc— 
the  numerous  lampoons  put  in  circulation  against  ^^^^y 
them:    no  man  will  take  measure  of  a  political  Aristo- 
Englishman  from  Punch,  or  of  a  Frenchman  from  Lwayre- 
the  Charivari.     The  unrivalled  comic  merit  of  the  •®^*''^' 
**  Knights"  of  Aristophanes  is  only  one  reason  the 
more  for  distrusting  the  resemblance  of  its  picture 
to  the  real  Kleon.    We  have  means  too  of  testing 
the  candour  and  accuracy  of  Aristophanes  by  his 
delineation  of  SokratSs,  whom  he  introduced  in  the 
comedy  of  **  Clouds"  in  the  year  after  that  of  the 
**  Knights."    As  a  comedy,  the  **  Clouds"  stands 
second  only  to  the  **  Knights"  :  as  a  picture  of  So- 
kratSs,  it  is  little  better  than  pure  fancy  :  it  is  not 
even  a  caricature,  but  a  totally  different  person. 
We  may  indeed  perceive  single  features  of  resem- 
blance ;  the  bare  feet,  and  the  argumentative  sub- 
tlety, belong  to  both:  but  the  entire  portrait  is 
such,  that  if  it  bore  a  different  name,  no  one  would 
think  of  comparing  it  with  Sokratds,  whom  we 
know  well  from   other  sources.     With   such  an 
analogy  before  us,  not  to  mention  what  we  know 
generally  of  the   portraits  of  PeriklSs  by  these 
authors,  we  are  not  warranted  in  treating  the  por- 
trait of  Kleon  as  a  likeness,  except  on  points  where 
there  is  corroborative  evidence.     And  we  may  add, 
that  some  of  the  hits  against  him,  where  we  can 
accidentally  test  their  pertinence,  are  decidedly  not 
founded  in  fact — as  for  example,  where  the  poet 
accuses  Kleon  of  having  deliberately  and  cunningly 
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robbod  DemosthenSs  of  his  laurels  in  the  enterprise 
against  Sphakteria^ 
Th«  ^         In  the  prose  of  Thucydidfis,  we  find  Kleon  de- 
Aristopha-    scribed  as  a  dishonest  politician — a  wrongful  accuser 
are  not  re-    of  Others — the  most  violent  of  all  the  citizens^: 
Sne^tTh***   throughout  the  verse  of  Aristophani$s,  these  same 
the  other*     charges  are  set  fort h  with  his  characteristic  emphasis, 
but  others  are  also  superadded — Kleon  practises  the 
basest  artifices  and  deceptions  tagain  favour  withthe 
people,  steals  the  public  money,  receives  bribes  and 
extorts  compositions  from  private  persons  by  whole- 
sale, and  thus  enriches  himself  under  pretence  of 
zeal  for  the  public  treasury.    In  the  comedy  of 
the  Achamians,  represented  one  year  earlier  than 
the  Knights,  the  poet  alludes  with  great  delight 
to  a  sum  of  five  talents,  which  Kleon  had  been 
compelled  '*to  disgorge:"  a  present  tendered  to 
him  by  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens  (if  we  may 
believe  Theopompus)  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  remission  of  their  tribute,  and  which  the  Knights, 
whose  evasions  of  military  service  he  had  exposed, 
compelled  him  to  relinquish^. 

But  when  we  put  together  the  different  heads  of 

'  Aristophan.  Equit.  56,  391,  740,  &c.  In  one  passage  of  the  pligra 
Kleon  is  reproached  with  pretending  to  be  engaged  at  Argos  in  measures 
for  winning  the  alliance  of  that  dty,  but  in  reality,  under  cover  of  this 
proceeding,  carrying  on  clandestine  negotiations  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians (464).  In  two  other  passages,  he  is  denounced  as  being  the  per- 
son who  obstructs  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
(790,  1390). 

'  Thucyd.  t.  17;  iii*  45.  icaraf^avcarcpor  /tcy  tipcu  icoucov/yyity,  icol 
anifTTortpos  ^ui^dXXav — picu6TaTos  t&p  noXirap, 

'  Aristophan.  Acham.  8,  with  the  Scholiast,  who  quotes  firom  Theo- 
pompus.   Theopompus,  Fragment.  99,  100,  101,  ed.  Didot. 
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indictment  accumulated  by  Aristophanes,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  not  easily  reconcileable  one  with 
the  other ;  for  an  Athenian,  whose  temper  led  him 
to  violent  crimination  of  others,  at  the  inevitable 
price  of  multiplying  and  exasperating  personal  ene- 
mies, would  find  it  peculiarly  dangerous,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  carry  on  peculation  for  his  own  account. 
If,  on  the.  other  hand,  he  took  the  latter  turn,  he 
would  be  inclined  to  purchase  connivance  from 
others  even  by  winking  at  real  guilt  on  their  part,  far 
from  making  himself  conspicuous  as  a  calumniator 
of  innocence.  We  must  therefore  discuss  the  side 
of  the  indictment  which  is  indicated  inThucydidSs  ; 
not  Kleon  as  truckling  to  the  people  and  cheating 
for  his  own  pecuniary  profit  (which  is  certainly  not 
the  character  implied  in  his  speech  about  the  Mity- 
leneeans  as  given  to  us  by  the  historian'),  but 
Kleon  as  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  fierce  poli- 
tical antipathies — a  bitter  speaker — and  sometimes 
dishonest  in  his  calumnies  against  adversaries. 
These  are  the  qualities  which,  in  all  countries  of  free 
debate,  go  to  form  what  is  called  a  great  opposi- 
tion speaker.  It  was  thus  that  the  elder  Cato — 
* '  the  universal  biter,  whom  Persephond  was  afraid 
even  to  admit  into  Hades  after  his  death  " — was 
characterised  at  Rome,  even  by  the  admission  of 
his  admirers  to  some  extent,  and  in  a  still  stronger 
manner  by  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  him,  as 

^  The  publig  speaking  of  Kleon  was  cbaracterised  by  Aristotle  and 
Theopompus  (see  Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Timon,  c.  30),  not  as  wheedling, 
but  as  fiill  of  arrogance :  in  this  latter  point  too  like  that  of  the  elder 
Cato  at  Rome  (Plutarch,  Cato,  c.  14).  The  derisoiy  tone  of  Cato  in 
his  public  speaking,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  impertinent  and  disgusting^ 
(Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Prsecept.,  p.  803.  c.  7). 
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Thucydidds  was  to  Kieon^  .Iq  Cato  such  a  temper 
was  not  inconsistent  with  a  high  sense  of  public 
duty.  And  Plutarch  recounts  an  anecdote  respect- 
ing Kleon,  that  on  first  beginning  his  political 
career,  he  called  his  friends  together,  and  dissolved 
his  intimacy  with  them,  conceiving  that  private 

'  An  epigram  which  Plutarch  (Cato,  c.  1)  gives  us  from  a  poet  con- 
temporary of  Cato  the  Censor  descrihes  him — 

hiyy  saya,  in  an  eloquent  encomium  on  Cato  (xxxiz.  40) — "  Simul- 
tatea  nimio  plures  et  exercuerunt  eum,  et  ipae  exercuit  eas :  nee  fadle 
dixeria  utrum  magia  in'esaerit  eum  nobilitas,  an  ille  agttayerit  nobilita^ 
tem.  Asperi  proculdubio  animi,  et  linguae  acerbs  et  immodice  liberae 
fuit :  sed  invicti  a  cupiditatibus  animi  et  rigids  innocentiK :  contemptor 

gratis,  divitiarum Hunc  ticut  onmi  yit&,  tum  censuram  peten- 

tem  premebat  nobilitas;  coierantque  candidal  omnea  ad  dejiciendum 
bonore  eum ;  non  solum  ut  ipsi  potius  adipiscerentur,  nee  quia  indigna- 
bantur  novum  bominem  censorem  yidere ;  sed  etiam  quod  tristem  cen- 
suram, periculosamque  multorum  fams,  et  ab  kuo  a  plerisque  et  ksdendi 
eupido,  expectabant." 

See  also  Plutarch  (Cato,  c.  15,  16 — ^his  comparison  between  Ari- 
steid6s  and  Cato,  c.  2)  about  the  prodigious  number  of  accusations  in 
which  Cato  was  engaged,  either  as  prosecutor  or  as  party  prosecuted. 
His  bitter  feud  with  the  nobilitas  is  analogous  to  that  of  Kleon  against 
the  Hippeis. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  comparison  of  Cato  with  Kleon  aj^lies 
only  to  domestic  politics :  in  the  military  courage  and  energy  for  which 
Cato  was  distinguished,  Kleon  is  utterly  wanting,  nor  are  we  entitled 
to  ascribe  to  him  anything  like  the  superiority  of  knowledge  and  genoal 
intelligence  which  we  find  recorded  of  Cato. 

The  expression  of  Cicero  respecting  Kleon — "turbulentum  quidem 
ciTcm,  sed  tamen  eloquentem  "  (Cicero,  Brutus,  7)  appears  to  be  a  trans- 
lation of  the  epithets  of  Thucydidds — fiuu^raros^-^  ^l*f  wt&amrarvf 
(iii.  45). 

The  remarks  made  too  by  Latin  critics  on  the  style  and  temper  of 
Cato's  speeches,  might  almost  seem  to  be  a  translation  of  the  words  of 
Thucydidls  about  Kleon.  Pronto  said  about  Cato^"  Condonatur 
Cato  infeste,  Gracchus  turbulente,  Tullius  oopiose.  Jam  in  judiciis 
stevit  idem  Cato,  triumphat  Cicero,  tumultuatur  Chacchus."  See 
Dubner*8  edition  of  Meyer's  Oratorum  Romanorum  Pragmenta,  p.  117 
(Paris,  1837). 
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friendships  would  distract  him  from  his  paramount 
duty  to  the  commonwealth  ^ 

Moreover,  the  reputation  of  Kleon  as  a  frequent  Kieon— « 
and  unmeasured  accuser  of  others,  may  be  explained  strong  and 
partly  by  a  passage  of  his  enemy  Aristophanes:  a  dti^**^"^ 
passage  the  more  deserving  of  confidence  as  a  just  ^^in 
representation  of  fact,  since  it  appears  in  a  comedy  '*'^'^®'* 
(the  *' Frogs*')  represented  (405  b.c.)  fifteen  years  behalf  of 
after  the  death  of  Kieon,  and  five  years  after  that  [^^ng' 
of  Hyperbolus,  when  the  poet  had  less  motive  for  ^^"^^ 
misrepresentations  against  either.    In  the  '*  Frogs/' 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Hades,  whither  the  god  Dionysus 
goes,  in  the  attire  of  HdraklSs  and  along  with  his 
slave  Xanthias,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  again 
to  earth  the  deceased  poet  Euripides.    Among  the 
incidents,  Xanthias  in  the  attire  which  his  master 
had  worn,  is  represented  as  acting  with  violence  and 
insult  towards  two  hostesses  of  eating-houses ;  con- 
suming their  substance,  robbing  them,  refusing  to 
pay  when  called  upon,  and  even  threatening  their 
lives  with  a  drawn  swc(lrd.    Upon  which,  the  women, 
having  no  other  redress  left,  announce  their  reso- 
lution of  calling,  the  one  upon  her  protector  Kleon, 
the  other  on  Hyperbolus,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  offender  to  justice  before  the  dikastery^ 
This  passage  shows  us  (if  inferences  on  comic  evi- 
dence are  to  be  held  as  admissible)  that  Kleon  and 
Hyperbolus  became  involved  in  accusations  partly 
by  helping  poor  persons,  who  had  been  wronged,  to 

>  Plutarcb^  Reip.  Oer.  Pnecept.,  p.  806.  Compare  two  other  pass- 
ages in  the  same  treatise,  p.  805,  where  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  air6ifoia 
Koi  SfivoTfis  of  Kleon;  and  p.  812,  where  he  says,  with  truth,  that 
Kleon  was  not  at  all  qualified  to  act  as  general  in  a  campaign. 

'  Aristophan.  Ran.  566-576. 
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obtain  justice  before  the  dikastery.     A  rich  man 

who  had  suffered  injury  might  apply  to  Antipho  or 

some  other  rhetor  for  paid  advice  and  aid  as  to  the 

conduct  of  his   complaint ;   but  a  poor  man  or 

woman  would  think  themselves  happy  to  obtain  the 

gratuitous  suggestion,  and  sometimes  the  auxiliary 

speech,  of  Kleon  or  Hyperbolus  ;  who  would  thus 

extend  their  own  popularity,  by  means  very  similar 

to  those  practised  by  the  leading  men  in  Rome\ 

Nttoetsitj         But  besides   lending  aid   to  others,   doubtless 

^Tdmi.    KigQQ  ^j^g  often  also  a  prosecutor,  in  his  own 

Athent^     name,  of  official  delinquents,  real  or  alleged.    That 

§«»«^   ^  some  one  should  undertake  this  duty,  was  indis- 

danger  and  '^ 

obloquy  at-  peusablc  for  the  protection  of  the  city ;  otherwise 
function,  the  responsibility  to  which  official  persons  were 
subjected  after  their  term  of  office  would  have  been 
merely  nominal :  and  we  have  proof  enough  that 
the  general  public  morality  of  these  official  persons, 
acting  individually,  was  by  no  means  high.  But 
the  duty  was  at  the  same  time  one  which  most  per- 
sons would  and  did  shun.  The  prosecutor,  while 
obnoxious  to  general  dislike,  gained  nothing  even 
by  the  most  complete  success ;  and  if  he  failed  so 
much  as  not  to  procure  a  minority  of  votes  among 
the  dikasts,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  numbers  pre- 
sent, he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000 
drachms..  What  was  still  more  serious,  he  drew 
upon  himself  a  formidable  mass  of  private  hatred, 
from  the  friends,  partisans,  and  the  political  club, 

^  Here  again  we  find  Cato  the  elder  represented  as  constantly  in  the 
fomm  at  Rome,  lending  aid  of  this  kind  and  espousing  the  eanse  of 
others  who  had  grounds  of  complaint  (Plutarch,  Cato,  c.  3),  vpteX  iij^w 
th  iyophf  fiaSiCei  Koi  vaplarccrcu  roU  ^ofUvois — rovr  fup  Bavftaarht  Koik 
^(Xovff  /jcroro  Ikii  rwv  ^tnjyopww.  Sic, 
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of  the  accused  party— extremely  menacing  to  his 
own  future  security  and  comfort^  in  a  community 
like  Athens.  There  was  therefore  little  motive  to 
accept,  and  great  motive  to  decline,  the  task  of  pro- 
secuting on  public  grounds.  A  prudent  politician  at 
Athens  would  undertake  it  occasionally,  and  against 
special  rivals,  but  he  would  carefully  guard  himself 
against  the  reputation  of  doing  it  frequently  or  by 
inclination — and  the  orators  constantly  do  so  guard 
themselves,  in  those  speeches  which  yet  remain. 

It  is  this  reputation  which  ThucydidAs  fastens  w«J^«^ 

*  •'  eyidence  to 

upon  Kleon,  and  which,  like  Cato  the  censor  at  deddein 
Rome,  he  probably  merited ;  from  native  acrimony  portion  of 
of  temper,  from  a  powerful  talent  for  invective,  and  ^^ed^ 
from  his  position  both  inferior  and  hostile  to  the  ^~»8^""y- 
Athenian  knights  or  aristocracy,  who  overshadowed 
him  by  their  family  importance.    But  in  what  pro- 
portion of  cases  his  accusations  were  just  or  calum- 
nious— the  real  question  upon  which  a  candid  judge- 
ment turns — we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  either 
in  his  case  or  in  that  of  Cato.    ^ '  To  lash  the  wicked 
(observes    Aristophanes  himself^)  is  not  only  no 
blame,  but  is  even  a  matter  of  honour  to  the  good.'* 
It  has  not  been  common  to  allow  to  Kleon  the  be- 
nefit of  this  observation,  though  he  is  much  more 
entitled  to  it  than  Aristophanes.   For  the  attacks  of 
a  poetical  libeller  admit  neither  of  defence  nor  re- 
taliation ;  whereas  a  prosecutor  before  the  dikastery 
found  his  opponent  prepared  to  reply  or  even  to 
retort — and  was  obliged  to  specify  his  charge,  as 

>  Aristophan.  Equit.  1271.— 

Aoi^ofnj<rai  roifs  irovrjpovg,  oldey  iar  M<l>Bopoy, 
*AXX^  Tifiif  Toia-i  XP'?<""o*^*  SiTTis  (Z  Xoyt^c rai. 
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well  as  to  furnish  proof  of  it — so  that  there  was  a 
fair  chance  for  the  innocent  man  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  guilty. 
^"tTbe^'  The  quarrel  of  Kleon  with  Aristophante  is  said 
tween  to  havc  ariscu  out  of  an  accusation  which  he 
Arifto-  brought  against  that  poet*  in  the  Senate  of  Five 
phindt.  Hundred,  on  the  subject  of  his  second  comedy,  the 
''  Babylonians,"  exhibited  b.c.  426,  at  the  festival 
of  the  urban  Dionysia  in  the  month  of  March.  At 
that  season  many  strangers  were  present  at  Athens, 
and  especially  many  visitors  and  deputies  from  the 
subject-allies,  who  were  bringing  their  annual  tri- 
bute. And  as  the  '*  Babylonians  "  (now  lost),  like 
so  many  other  productions  of  Aristophanes,  was 
full  of  slashing  ridicule  not  only  against  individual 
citizens,  but  against  the  functionaries  and  institu- 
tions of  the  city^ — Kleon  instituted  a  complaint 
against  it  in  the  senate,  as  an  exposure  dangerous 
to  the  public  security  before  strangers  and  allies. 
We  have  to  recollect  that  Athens  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  an  embarrassing  war — that  the  fidelity  of 
her  subject-allies  was  much  doubted — that  Lesbos, 
the  greatest  of  her  allies,  had  been  reconquered 
only  in  the  preceding  year,  after  a  revolt  both 

1  It  appears  that  the  complaint  was  made  ostensibly  against  Kal- 
listratus,  in  whose  name  the  poet  brought  out  the  "Babylonians" 
(Schol.  ad  Arist.  Vesp.  1284),  and  who  was  of  course  the  responsible 
party — though  the  real  author  was  doubtless  perfectly  well  known.  The 
Knights  was  the  first  play  brought  out  by  the  poet  in  his  own  name. 

'  See  Acham.  d77»  with  the  Scholia,  and  the  anonymous  biography 
of  Aristophan^. 

Both  Meineke  (Aristoph.  Fragm.  Comic.  (}r.  vol.  ii.  p.  966)  and 
Ranke  (Commentat.  de  Aristoph.  Vit&,  p.  cccxxx)  try  to  divine  the 
plot  of  the  ''  Babylonians ; "  but  there  is  no  sufficient  information  to 
assist  them. 
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troublesome  and  perilous  to  the  Athenians.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Kleon  had  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  a  political  comedy  of  the  Aristophanic 
vein  and  talent  tended  to  degrade  the  city  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers,  even  granting  that  it  was  inno- 
cuous when  confined  to  the  citizens  themselves. 
The  poet  complains  >  that  Kleon  summoned  him 
before  the  senate,  with  terrible  threats  and  calumny: 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  penalty  was  in- 
flicted. Nor  indeed  had  the  senate  competence 
'  to  find  him  guilty  or  punish  him,  except  to  the 
extent  of  a  small  fine :  they  could  only  bring 
him  to  trial  before  the  dikastery,  which  in  this  case 
plainly  was  not  done.  He  himself  however  seems 
to  have  felt  the  justice  of  the  warning :  for  we  find 
that  three  out  of  his  four  next  following  plays,  be- 
fore the  peace  of  Nikias  (the  Acharnians,  the 
Knights,  and  the  Wasps),  were  represented  at  the 
Lenaean  festival^,  in  the  month  of  January,  a  season 
when  no  strangers  nor  allies  were  present.     Kleon 

'  Aristoph.  Acham.  355-475. 

>  See  the  arguments  prefixed  to  these  three  plajrs ;  and  Acham.  475 ; 
Equit.  881. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  first  comedy  entitled  The  Clouds  (repre- 
sented in  the  earlier  part  of  B.C.  423,  a  year  after  the  Knights,  and  a 
year  before  the  Wasps)  appeared  at  the  Lenaean  festival  of  January,  or 
at  the  urban  Dionysia  in  March.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  poet 
partially  altered  it  with  a  view  to  a  second  representation.  If  it  be 
true  that  this  second  representation  took  place  during  the  year  imme- 
diately following  (B.C.  422 :  see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici  ad  ann. 
422),  it  must  have  been  at  the  urban  Dionysia  in  March,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  truce  for  one  year  was  coming  to  a  close ;  for  the  Wasps 
was  represented  in  that  year  at  the  Leneean  festival,  and  the  same  poet 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  bring  out  two  plays.  The  inference  which 
Ranke  draws  from  Nubes  310,  that  it  was  represented  at  the  Dionysia, 
is  not  however  very  conclusive  (Ranke,  Commentat.  de  Aristoph.  \itk, 
p.  dcxxi,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Plutus). 
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was  doubtless  much  incensed  with  the  play  of  the 
Knights^  and  seems  to  have  annoyed  the  poet  either 
by  bringing  an  indictment  against  him  for  exer^ 
cising  freeman's  rights  without  being  duly  qualified 
(since  none  but  citizens  were  allowed  to  appear  and 
act  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions),  or  by  some  other 
means  which  are  not  clearly  explained.  Nor  can 
we  make  out  in  what  way  the  poet  met  him,  though 
it  appears  that  finding  less  pubUc  sympathy  than 
he  thought  himself  entitled  to,  he  made  an  apology 
without  intending  to  be  bound  by  it^  Certain  it  is, 
that  his  remaining  plays  subsequent  to  the  Knights, 
though  containing  some  few  bitter  jests  against 
Kleon,  manifest  no  second  deliberate  set  against 
him. 

The  battle  of  Amphipolis  removed  at  once  the  two 
most  pronounced  individual  opponents  of  peace, 
Kleon  and  Brasidas.  Athens  too  was  more  than 
ever  discouraged  and  averse  to  prolonged  fighting ; 
for  the  number  of  hoplites  slain  at  Amphipolis  doubt- 
less filled  the  city  with  mourning,  besides  the  un* 
paralleled  disgrace  now  tarnishing  Athenian  soldier- 

1  See  the  obscure  passage,  Vespse  1285  seq. ;  Aristoph.  Vita  Ammywit 
p.  ziii,  ed.  Bekker;  Demosthen.  oont.  Meid.  p.  532. 

It  appears  that  Arist(^)baiD^  was  of  ^iginftan  parentage  (Acbara. 
629) ;  so  that  the  ypa4>i  $€tfias  (indictment  for  undue  assumption  of 
the  rights  of  an  Athenian  eitiaen)  was- founded  upon  a  real  &ct.  Be- 
twe^i  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  i£gxna  by  Athens,  and  the  espnUioin 
of  the  native  inhabitants  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war  (an 
interval  of  about  twenty  years),  probably  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
JSginetans  became  intermingled  or  intermarried  with  Athenian  dtizens. 
Especially  men  of  poetical  talent  in  the  subject-cities  would  find  it 
their  interest  to  respaai  to  Athens :  Ion  came  £rom  Chios,  and  Achgww 
from  Eretria }  both  tragic  composers. 

The  comic  author  Eupolis  seems  also  to  have  dhreeted  some  tannta 
against  the  foreign  origin  hf  Aristophanes — if  Memeke  b  correct  in  faia 
interpretation  of  a  passage  (Historia  Comieor.  Ghraec.  i.  p.  11 1). 
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ship.  The  peace-party  under  the  auspices  of  Nikias 
and  Laches,  relieved  at  once  from  the  internal  op- 
position of  Kleon,  as  well  as  from  the  foreign  enter- 
prise of  Brasidas,  were  enabled  to  resume  their  neg- 
otiations with  Sparta  in  a  spirit  promising  success. 
King  Pleistoanax,  and  the  Spartan  ephors  of  the 
year,  were  on  their  side  equally  bent  on  termi- 
nating the  war,  and  the  deputies  of  all  the  allies 
were  convoked  at  Sparta  for  discussion  with  the 
envoys  of  Athens.  Such  discussion  was  continued 
during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter  after  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis,  without  any  actual  hostili- 
ties on  either  side.  At  first  the  pretensions  ad- 
vanced were  found  very  conflicting ;  but  at  length, 
after  several  debates,  it  was  agreed  to  treat  upon 
the  basis  of  each  party  surrendering  what  had  been 
acquired  by  war.  The  Athenians  insisted  at  first 
on  the  restoration  of  Plataea ;  but  the  Thebans 
replied  that  Plataea  was  theirs  neither  by  force  nor 
by  treason — but  by  voluntary  capitulation  and  sur- 
render of  the  inhabitants.  This  distinction  seems 
to  our  ideas  somewhat  remarkable^  since  the  capi- 
tulation of  a  besieged  town  is  not  less  the  result  of 
force  than  capture  by  storm.  But  it  was  adopted 
in  the  present  treaty ;  and  under  it  the  Athenians, 
while  foregoing  their  demand  of  Platsea,  were  en- 
abled to  retain  Nisaea  which  they  had  acquired 
from  the  Megarians,  and  Anaktorium  and  Sollium^ 

'  Thucyd.  v.  17-30.  The  statement  in  cap.  30  seems  to  show  that 
this  was  the  ground  on  which  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  retain 
Sollium  and  Anaktorium.  For  if  their  retention  of  these  two  places  had 
been  distinctly  and  in  terms  at  variance  with  the  treaty,  the  Corinthians 
would  doubtless  hare  chosen  this  fact  as  the  ostensible  ground  of  their 
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which  they  had  taken  from  Corinth.  To  ensure 
accommodating  temper  on  the  part  of  Athens,  the 
Spartans  held  out  the  threat  of  invading  Attica  in 
the  spring,  and  of  establishing  a  permanent  fortifi- 
cation in  the  territory :  and  they  even  sent  round 
proclamation  to  their  allies,  enjoining  all  the  details 
requisite  for  this  step.  Since  Attica  had  now  been 
exempt  from  invasion  for  three  years,  the  Athe- 
nians were  probably  not  insensible  to  this  threat  of 
renewal  under  a  permanent  form. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring — about  the  end  of 
March,  421  b.c. — shortly  after  the  urban  Dionjrsia 
at  Athens— ^the  important  treaty  was  concluded  for 
the  term  of  fifty  years.  The  following  were  its 
principal  conditions : — 
P«*oe  1 .  All  shall  have  full  liberty  to  visit  all  the  public 

ctlled  th6  1 

witce  of      temples  of  Greece — ^for  purposes  of  private  sacrifice, 

oonciaded'   consultatiou  of  oraclc,  or  public  sacred  mission. 

421^^!^    Every  man  shall  be  undisturbed  both  in  going  and 

ConditioM    coming. — (The  value  of  this  article  will  be  felt  when 

we  recollect  that  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  had 

been  unable  to  visit  either  the  Olympic  or  the  Py* 

thian  festival  since  the  beginning  of  t^e  war.] 

2.  The  Delphians  shall  enjoy  full  autonomy 
and  mastery  of  their  temple  and  their  territory.-*-*- 
(This  article  was  intended  to  exclude  the  ancient 
claim  of  the  Phokian  confederacy  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  temple ;  a  claim  which  the  Athenians 
had  once  supported,  before  the  Thirty  years'  truce  : 
but  they  had  now  little   interest  in   the  matter, 

conplaint :  whereas  they  preferred  to  haTe  recourte  to  a  vp6irx^fxa,  cur 
iham-plea. 
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since  the  Phokians  were  in  the  ranks  of  their  ene- 
mies.] 

3.  There  shall  be  peace  for  fifty  years,  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  with 
abstinence  from  mischief  either  overt  or  fraudulent, 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

4.  Neither  party  shall  invade  for  purposes  of 
mischief  the  territory  of  the  other — not  by  any 
artifice  or  under  any  pretence. 

Should  any  subject  of  difference  arise,  it  shall  be 
settled  by  equitable  means,  and  by  oaths  tendered 
and  taken,  in  form  to  be  hereafter  agreed  on. 

5.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  re- 
store Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians. 

They  shall  farther  relinquish  to  the  Athenians 
Argilus,  Stageirus,  Akanthus,  Sk61us,  Olynthus, 
and  Spart61us.  But  these  cities  shall  remain  auto- 
nomous, on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Athens 
according  to  the  assessment  of  Aristeid^s.  Any  of 
their  citizens  who  may  choose  to  quit  them  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  to  carry  away  his  pro- 
perty. Nor  shall  the  cities  be  counted  hereafter 
either  as  allies  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  unless  Athens 
shall  induce  them  by  amicable  persuasions  to  become 
her  allies,  which  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  if  she  can. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mekyberna,  Sand,  and  SingS, 
shall  dwell  independently  in  their  respective  cities, 
just  as  much  as  the  Olynthians  and  Akanthians. — 
[These  were  towns  which  adhered  to  Athens  and 
were  still  numbered  as  her  allies  ;  though  they  were 
near  enough  to   be  molested  by  Olynthus*   and 

*  Compare  t.  39  with  v.  18,  vrhich  seems  to  me  to  refute  the  expla- 
nation suggested  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  adopted  by  Poppo. 

The  use  of  the  word  dirMvrtiv  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  Am- 

2x2 
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Akanthus,  against  which  this  clause  was  intended 
to  ensure  them.] 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  also 
restore  Panaktum  to  the  Athenians. 

6.  The  Athenians  shall  restore  to  Sparta  Kory- 
phasium,  Kyth^ra,  Methfin^,  Pteleum,  Atalantfi — 
with  all  the  captives  in  their  hands  from  Sparta  or 
her  allies.  They  shall  farther  release  all  Spartans 
or  allies  of  Sparta  now  blocked  up  in  Ski6n6. 

7.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  also 
restore  all  the  captives  in  their  hands,  from  Athens 
or  her  allies. 

8.  Respecting  Ski6n6,  Tor6n6,  Sermylus,  or  any 
other  town  in  the  possession  of  Athens — the  Athe- 
nians may  take  their  own  measures. 

9.  Oaths  shall  be  exchanged  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  according  to  the  solemnities  held 
most  binding  in  each  city  respectively,  and  in  the 
following  words — *'  I  will  adhere  to  this  convention 
and  truce  sincerely  and  without  fraud."    The  oaths 

phipolia  to  Athens — and  of  the  word  iraplhou-av  in  regard  to  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  other  cities — deserves  notice.  Those  who  drew  up 
the  treaty,  which  is  worded  in  a  very  confused  way,  seem  to  have  in- 
tended that  the  word  irap(do<rav  should  apply  both  to  Amphipolis  and 
the  other  cities — but  that  the  word  dirodSyrap  should  apply  exclusively 
to  Amphipolis.  The  word  napi^a-av  is  of  course  applicable  to  the  re- 
storation of  Amphipolis — for  that  which  is  restored  is  of  course  delivered 
1^.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  word  irapihoaav  does  not  properly 
apply  to  the  other  cities :  for  they  were  not  delivered  up  to  Athens — 
they  were  only  relinquished,  as  the  clauses  immediately  following  farther 
explain.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  Athenian  pride  in  the  use  of  the  word 
— first  to  intimate  indirectlv  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  to  deliver 
up  various  cities  to  Athens — then  to  add  words  afterwards,  which  show 
that  the  cities  were  only  to  be  relinquished — not  surrendered  to  Athens. 
The  provision,  for  guaranteeing  liberty  of  retirement  and  carrying 
away  of  property,  was  of  course  intended  thiefly  for  the  Amphipolitans, 
who  woidd  naturally  desire  to  emigrate,  if  the  town  had  been  actual^ 
restored  to  Athens. 
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shall  be  annually  renewed,  and  the  terms  of  peace 
shall  be  inscribed  on  columns  at  Olympia,  Delphi, 
and  the  Isthmus,  as  well  as  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 

10.  Should  any  matter  have  been  forgotten  in 
the  present  convention,  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians may  alter  it  by  mutual  understanding 
and  consent  without  being  held  to  violate  their 
oaths. 

These  oaths  were  accordingly  exchanged:  they 
were  taken  by  seventeen  principal  Athenians,  and 
as  many  Spartans,  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
countries — on  the  26th  day  of  the  month  Arte- 
misius  at  Sparta,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  Elaphe- 
bolion  at  Athens,  immediately  after  the  urban  Dio- 
nysia ;  Pleistolas  being  Ephor  eponymus  at  Sparta, 
and  Alkseus  Archon  eponymus  at  Athens.  Among 
the  Lacedaemonians  swearing,  are  included  the  two 
kings,  Agis  and  Pleistoanax — the  Ephor  Pleistolas 
(and  perhaps  other  Ephors,  but  this  we  do  not 
know) — and  Tellis,  the  father  of  Brasidas.  Among 
the  Athenians  sworn,  are  comprised  Nikias,  Laches, 
Agnon,  Lam^chus,  and  DemosthenSsV 

Such  was  the  peace  (commonly  known  by  the  The  peace 
name  of  the  peace  of  Nikias)  concluded  in  the  be-  "iSy  t^'* 
ginning  of  the  eleventh  spring  of  the  war,  which  ^J*^^^ 
had  just  lasted  ten  full  years.     Its  conditions  being  ^[j^'SJ^ 
put  to  the  vote  at  Sparta,  in  the  assembly  of  depu-  *»^»  Me- 
ties  from  the  Lacedaemonian  allies,  the  majority  c^-* 
accepted  them ;  which,  according  to  the  condition  repudiate 
adopted  and  sworn  to  by  every  member  of  the  con-  **• 
federacy*,  made  it  binding  upon  all.     There  was 

'  Thucyd.  v.  19. 

'  Thucyd.  v.  17-30.  napafificr€irOai  re  t<f>atra»  (the  Lacedaemonians 
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indeed  a  special  reserve  allowed  to  any  particular 
state  in  case  of  religious  scruple,  arising  out  of  the 
fear  of  oflfending  some  of  their  gods  or  heroes — but 
saving  this  reserve,  the  peace  had  been  formally 
acceded  to  by  the  decision  of  the  confederates. 
But  it  soon  appeared  how  little  the  vote  of  the  ma* 
jority  was  worth,  even  when  enforced  by  the  strong 
pressure  of  Lacedaemon  herself — when  the  more 
powerful  members  were  among  the  dissentient  mi- 
nority. The  Boeotians,  Megarians,  and  Corinthians, 
all  refused  to  accept  it ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  any 
deputies  from  the  allies  took  the  oath  along  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  ;  though  the  truce  for  a 
year,  two  years  before  \  had  been  sworn  to  by  Lace- 
daemonian, Corinthian,  Megarian,  Sikyonian,  and 
Epidaurian  envoys. 

The  Corinthians  were  displeased  because  they 
did  not  recover  Sollium  and  Anaktorium  ;  the  Me- 
garians because  they  did  not  regain  Nisaea ;  the 
Boeotians,  because  they  were  required  to  surrender 
Panaktum.  In  spite  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
Sparta,  the  deputies  of  all  these  powerful  states  not 
only  denounced  the  peace  as  unjust,  and  voted 
against  it  in  the  general  assembly  of  allies — but 
refused  to  accept  it  when  the  vote  was  carried,  and 
went  home  to  their  respective  cities  for  instruc- 
tions*. 

said)  aiiroifs  (the  (Doiinthians)  rovs  opKovs  icai  rfhri  dducelv  &ri  od  bi^ovroL 
rhs  *A$rpfal&v  airop^hs,  tlfnuupov,  Kvpiov  tlvai  Sri  ibf  t6  nXrjOos  t&¥  {vfi* 
paxiiv  ^<f>i(n]Tai,  rjv  yji  n  dfS>v  ^  ripwov  Kvikvfia  j. 

^  Compare  Thucyd.  iv.  119 ;  v.  19.  Though  the  words  of  the  peace 
stand — ^fuxroy  Kara  TrActr  (v.  18)^  yet  it  seems  that  this  oath  was  not 
actually  taken  hy  any  of  the  allied  cities ;  only  hy  the  Lacedsemonians 
themselves,  upon  the  Tote  of  the  minority  of  the  confederates  (v.  17: 
oompaie  t.  23).  "  Thucyd.  v.  22. 
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Such  were  the  conditions,  and  such  the  accom-  ^f-  l^i. 

March. 

panying  circumstances,  of  the  peace  of  Nikias, 
which  terminated,  or  professed  to  terminate,  the 
great  Peloponnesian  war,  after  a  duration  of  ten 
years.  Its  consequences  and  fruits — in  many  re- 
spects such  as  were  not  anticipated  by  either  of 
the  concluding  parties — will  be  seen  in  my  next 
volume. 
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